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QUEEN   COPHETUA. 


BY  R.  K,  rRAMCtLLOM. 


CHArrtR  xvrr. 

I  an  ik  Knighl  of  Mali<i(  ; 

la  MC4^  *  rigbi  adrtntnrer : 

For  hfiy  ft.i.n  wilh  teln  and  ipiu 
I  nik  iho  hilli,  tioc  lake  mine  cue. 
For  balllc  doth  tny  bodjr  pkasc. 

And  all  vtj  <amian  kcepi  ihenia— 

I've  foutkl  no  hour  for  iwcctct  ila : 
I  Mn  lh«  Koig':^!  of  M»l*iri)L 

No  Ion  luvc  1  of  malilen'*  kiu,— 

No  imiden  jrci  r>c  tupped  to  mc  ; 

1  am  Bol  rkh  «  lobbcn  be, 
For  flill  I  Van  whxtc'cr  I  iciw. 
But  araicd  I  un  from  cyct  to  knoo^ 

And  I  "ill  keep  her,  when  1  finJ 

A  imhI  whose  lipt  RU)-  male  my  niiaJ  : 
I  im  ibo  Kai£h[  of  Malnvi*. 

ER  son  robbed  of  the  love  which  wras  his  true  chance  of 
manhood,  and  driven  to  do  what  was  not  his  duty  in  a 
^^ot  of  life  to  which  he  had  not  been  called — her  daughter  driven 
'*M|the  rocks  and  shoals  of  concealment,  deceit,  and  unscnipuluui 
"■QiUDg — ft  well-intentioned  clergyniiui  frightened  out  of  his  wiis-~ 
*>  innocent  man  tricked  by  the  phantom  of  a  fortune — these  were 
•^  Mts.  Reid's  plan  for  ihc  conecUon  of  Providence  had  to  show 
f*  ilidf  hitherto.  And  these  were  all,  if  we  omit  its  probable  remit 
">  itiadraniage  to  Gideon  Skull ;  for  in  so  for  as  it  was  likely  to  be 
^J^kme  tort  of  good  to  somebody,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  U 
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wholly  in  vain.     If  Mrs.  Reid  could  have  lifled  the  least  «ofD«af 
the  cloth  ibat  Mid  Uoxa  her  eyes  everything  tliat  was  going  on  jel  i 
under  them,  and  seen  the  maze  of  loss,  corrupUon,  and  peril  dH 
WIS  growing  from  the  seed  she  had  sown  with  such  good  intenliaai  I 
she  would  have  been  horririctl  at  what  x1>e  had  beat  the  meaac  'f\ 
doing;  ^hc  certainly  would  not  have  let  Helen  go  out  alone  ibc 
next  morning. 

Helen  did  not  feel  good  as  she  Icfl  the  Itouse  to  keep  bff| 

apiiointmcnt  with  Gideon  pkull.     It  felt  like  doing  a  grc-it  ihinj— 

like  visibly  and  consdou§ly  ctitting  her  life  in  two.    It  had  been  OBf  \ 

enough,  in  solitude,  to  dream  of  rising  to  great,  vague  crimes,  an!  if  I 

descending  to  the  meanest  depths,  and  to  triumph  in  them  brfow- 1 

I'  hand  because  they  would  be  all  for  Alan.    But  none  of  her  cnihosim 

I  helped  hec  when  the  time  came  for  action,  and  when  she  found ' 

'-  herself  obliged,  not  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  somebody's  heatt,lMll 

only  to  hide  from  her  mother  the  real  object  of  her  wallc  that  iiionuii|> ' 

C  Her  imagination  had  never  led  her  to  the  point  of  having  to  dOi] 

anything  so  wretchedly  small — so  small  that  not  even  its  being  ' 

Alan's  sake  could  ^ive  it  dignity.    She  was  only  a  sly  girl,  with  a 

in  her  heart  and  almost  on  her  lips,  creeping  out  to  meet  a 

'  whom  her  mother  had  forbidden  her  to  know ;  and  it  was  all 

.-  worse  because  there  was  no  hint  or  dream  of  love  in  the  affair,  aa*^ 

t         because  it  w.ts  for  a  brother  who  would  have  given  up  even  hS-  * 

r  dreams  of  Bertha  r.ithcr  than  believe  his  sister  capable  of  anylhitfc     ^ 

I  so  un-Rcid-likc  and  so  mean.     But  what  could  she  do— being  jhe^ — ' 

She  had  committed  herself  to  this  appointment,  or  thought  so ;  an*    ** 

supposing  th.it  she  lost  a  ctiaucc  for  Alan  by  not  kecpir^  it,  ho""^ 

would  she  ever  forgive  herself  all  her  days  ?    Her  mother's  daughtr  ^^ 

who  grew  more  and  more  like  her  mother  every  day,  was  not  like^^' 

to  give  up  any  sort  of  design  which  might  lead  to  a  good 

through  whatever  rocks  .tnd  bogs  the  road  to  that  end  mig^t 

her.     She  did  not  doubt  or  waver  in  the  depth  of  herself  even 

such  a  miserably  little  matter  as  keeping  a  secret  tryst  with  Gid« 

She  felt,  in  her  extreme  way,  that  she  w.is  closing  the  street-do 

upon  her  ladyhood ;  and  she  felt,  too,  that  she  was  making  the  fir    "* 

■tep  down  that  road  of  which  the  first  step  alone  is  hard.     But—  "" 

well,  it  mif;ht  prove  belter  for  Alan,  in  the  long-run,  that  she  shoo"^^ 

tcadi  herself  as  soon  .ts  possible  not  to  be  ashamed  of  little  thia^^^ 

She  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  trust  herself  in  great  ones,     \Vlfc-  -*■ 

lay  before  her,  whatever  course  it  might  take,  was  not  to  be  work  C^^ 

a  lady's  hand.     It  could  only  have  been  a  very  invisible  and  dce"^^ 

JX'ng  imiiact  indeed  which  told  hci  how  tauch  a  first  scact  laecti*^^ 
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Crowdcr  and  Mr.  Sims,  whom  she  knew  neither  by  aght  ttOr  bjf 

I  name. 
The  £scc  of  neither  moved  a  muscle  at  the  unexpected  appear- 
ancu  of  a  young  lady  in  tlic  loonis  of  the  Argus,  except  for  a  ilight 
frown  vfhich  passed  over  that  of  Mr.  Sims.  His  once  immaculate 
chief,  lie  could  not  help  thinking,  was  going  a  great  deal  too  lar— ^ 
neglecting  duty  lo  dine  with  lords,  showing  unmisukablc  signs  of  it 
the  next  morning,  and  now  visited  by  young  women.  It  was  becom- 
ing a  case  for  watching  in  the  interests  of  the  Argtis,  if  not  for  tlie 
icrioux  consideration  of  the  Platonic  Institute  of  Spragg\'ille,  to  which 
they  both  belonged,  where  young  men  and  )'0ung  women  of  an  inlel- 
Icclual  turn  met  to  discuss  social  philosophy  from  a  purely  spiritual 
and  sympathetic  point  of  view,  and  never  made  love  except  in 
spectacles.  Well,  the  blight  of  the  aristocratic  upas  must  produce 
its  natural  poison,  l-rom  dining  with  lords  to  drinking  champagne, 
fiom  champagne  to  whisky,  from  whisky  to  assignations,  were  but 
steps  in  a  chain  which  might  lead  at  last  even  to  smoking  cigars, 
before  it  had  run  out  to  the  bitter  end.  One  can  hardly  lell  why- 
Helen's  visit  should  instantly,  and  without  the  faintest  evidence, 
have  presL-nted  itself  in  this  H^'ht  lo  Mr.  Sim.t.  lint  so  it  was,  snd 
he  wavered  between  waiting  and  watching  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pointedly  rising  and  leaving  the  ofl'ice  on  the  other,  to  show  his 
colleague  that  lie  understood  the  situation  jJiirfccily. 

*'  Is  this  the  office  of  the  Ai^us  ? "  asked  Helen.  "  I  am  Miss 
Reid.  I  came  to  ask  if— if  you  had  heard  from  my  brother." 
Perhaps  Gideon  would  not  come,  after  all. 

"  Be  seated.  Madam,"  iaid  Mr.  Crowder.  "  I  hope  you  are  very 
weU.  Let  mc  sec — Reid — Reid.  Yes;  our  correspondent  at  the 
siege,  Vou  will  pardon  mc— with  so  many  names  to  think  of,  xnd 
with  such  a  war  on  my  hands,  it  is  not  easy  to  keq>  ray  mind  upon 
individuals.     Have  wc  heard  from  Reid,  Mr.  Sims?" 

"\Vited  it  yourecif  to  Sprajgvillc  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Sims 
bluntly.  He  was  beginning  to  suspect  his  chief  of  being  a  little  of 
am  impostor,  and  of  giving  himself  lordly  airs,  and  it  galled  him. 

"That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr.  "It  was  a  good  letter.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  jw,  Miss  Reid,  that  your  brother,  under  careful  editing, 
is  likely  10  give  satisfaction  to  the  city  of  Spraggvillc.  He  is  the 
first  English  literaiy  man  I  have  happened  on  who  seems  to  under- 
stand what  wc  want  and  the  way  to  put  tilings,  'i'here  were  some 
touches  in  his  last  letter  that  were  worthy  of  an  AmericaD." 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  said  Helen,  too  indifiiMcnl  to  wonder 
Jtf  her  brother's  sudden  success  in  so  unlikely  a  direction,  and  by  no 
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tneans  proud  of  Mr.  Crovder's  praise.  Of  course,  whatever  Abn 
uiKkrtook  lo  do  he  would  do  well— that  vr«nt  witliout  saying  ;  but 
<Im  oould  fed  no  elation  at  hb  turning  out  what  she  could  only  con- 
tidcT  a  6nit'r3ic  travelling  clerk  to  tlii-t  fellow-oountrj'man  of  her 
enemy.  She  could  not  b€  just,  aiid  wotitd  have  been  offended  by 
hcajing  that  Niagara,  aince  it  wax  in  ^Vald^on's  hen)ls|)hcrc,  is  the 
laigest  waierfall  in  the  irorld^  and  makes  the  loudest  noise. 

She  hardly  knew  whether  to  drag  otit  the  intcn-icw  till  Gideon 
(bould  coinc,  or  to  leap  at  hU  non-api>carance  as  a  Kign  that  he  vras 
not  coming,  and  to  hurry  back  through  TeinjJe  IJar.  Hut  she  was 
Gaved  the  diRicully  of  deciding  by  the  voioe  of  Gideon  him&cirac  the 
door.  After  all,  the  clocks  were  not  many  minutes  0»  their  way  past 
iKMn. 

"Miss  Reidl"  he  Eud,  dividing  a  nod  between  Mr.  Sims  and 

Ml.  Crowder,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  Helen  with  a  curious 

loixtare,  which  struck  even  her.  of  eagerness  and  awkwardness  to- 

Itclher.    He  had  tioi  said,  "\M)o  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you 

here?— certainty  noi  1,"  for  iliat  would  have  been  hypociiticat,  and 

llicrelbre  tmpo^ble  for  Gideon  Skull.     But  his  "  Miss  Retd  1 "  bad 

implied  it  all,  and  Helen  was  thankful  to  him  for  not  claiming 

M  appointment  with  her,     "  Are  you  going  to  write  for  the  Argus 

loo?  Well,  Crowder,  how's  news  to-d.ny?    Don't  lei  me  drive  you  off, 

yja  Reid.     I  am  not  going  to  stay  a  minute,  and  I  have  something 

M  tay  to  you,  if  you'll  let  mc  walk  part  of  your  way.     I  hope  you're 

M  too  wtll  off  for  news,  Crowder,  for  I've  picked  up  a  crumb  for 

f3u  ihat  will  make  the  hair  of  all  Spni(;gvillc  stand  on  end,  and 

(terify  the  old  Argui  for  ever." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  bear,  sir,  whatever  you  may  have  to  say," 
aid  Mr.  Crowder. 

"  I  dare  lay  you  would.  But  none  of  yo\i  fellows  have  any 
pluck,  you  see.  No,  not  one  of  you.  If  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
(fit  a  newspaper,  I  should  make  a  point  of  coming  out  with  a  first- 
dttf  prophecy  of  the  most  tremendously  unlikely  sort  ever)'  ninth 
6y.  Nobody  remembers  failum.  Ixtoin.  iit  the  weather  almanacs  ; 
if  I  brought  out  one  of  those,  I'd  prophesy  a  snowsu>rm  in  July 
Kgabrly  evcTT  year.  It  would  come  at  last,  and  I  should  be  rich 
ud  iunous  for  ever.  And  in  war  and  politics  you'd  have  the  pull 
the  unlikclicst  forecasts  arc  right  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  No, 
1  actual  editors  have  no  pUick ;  not  one  of  you." 
"It  is  the  fimt  time  1  have  heard  the  Sprasgfi/h  ArRus  charged 
«ilh  deficiency  in  pluck,  Mr.  Skull,"  said  Mr.  Crowder. 

"Yei,  because  there's  nobody  who  knows  what  pluck  m«am,\ 
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daie  ay.  Now,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  Bismarck  was  shot,  you'd  wii 
it  off  to  Spraggvillc,  because  it  might  be  likely  even  if  it  mightn' 
be  true.  But  you  wouldn't  (lAre  to  lix  a  dale  for  the  sortie  fro 
Paris  which  is  to  break  the  German  cordon  and  fix  a  commuiiicaiioil' 
lictween  llic  army  of  the  South  and  the  capital.  You  fl-ouldn't  do 
that  even  if  you  knew.  Now,  I  would,  even  if  I  didn't  know.  That's 
pluck,  and  that's  tlic  difference  between  me  and  you.  Hy  George  I 
Think  of  Spmggville  if  I  fixed  it  for  Tucsdny  week.  If  I  wasn't 
Gideon  Skull,  I'd  be  owner  of  the  Argut  for  twice  nine  days  .ifier." 

"  Mr.  Skull,"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr  witli  dignity,  "  my  experieocc  as 
a  joumalist  ts  not  quite  so  small  as  you  appear  to  conclude;  and 
1  gucM  you  must  be  out  and  round  before  twelve  o'clock  if  you  wish 
to  be  beforehand  with  me  or  with  Mr.  Sims.  Before  s.iiling  for 
Europe  1  drew  up  a  piograrome  of  this  war,  the  results  of  whi 
might  surprise  you.  It  has  often  enabled  me  to  anticipate  events, 
well  ajt  to  correct  the  accounts  of  oiu-  corespondents  on  both  sid 
I  do  not  say  that  such  a  sortie  is  inconNistent  with  that  pn^^i 

but  I  do  say,  and  Mr.  Sims  will  confinii  that  view,  that not 

beat  about  the  bush,  Mr.  Skull,  wliich  is  not  American,  it  is  my  du 
to  inquire  if  you  intend  that  .lortie  to  be  taken  as  n  fad,  and,  if  so,' 
what  your  views  may  be  in  brinjpng  it  to  lliis  journal?" 

"  Ah,  Crowder,  there's  no  doing  you.  Ves,  I  do  want  to  get  t 
wired  to  Spr^gvilte,"  siiid  Gideon  fmnkly,  "  The  fact  is,  I' 
engaged  rather  deeply  in  reUtion  to  the  neutrality  laws— you  imder* 
stand.  In  the  rifle  and  provision  line.  Instincts  of  an  old  blockade- 
runner  will  out,  you  sec.  The  army  of  the  South  is  my  customer  just 
now,  and  I  naturally  get  to  know  more  than  there  can  be  on  any- 
body's programme.  For  obvious  financial  reasons  I  want  lliat  sortie 
to  succeed  ;  but  for  equally  obvious  reasons  t  want  to  be  very  paiti* 
cular  to  the  wrong  day.  Now,  I  happen  to  know,  as  a  fact,  that 
Bismarck  never  passes  a  morning  without  reading  right  through  every 
word  in  the  Argus  about  tlie  war.  He  and  Moilke  will  t^ikc  that 
Tuesday  week  for  grunted,  you  may  be  sure  ;  and  no  doubt  there'll 
be  a  rehearsal^ what  soldiers  call  a  demonstration — on  that  day. 
The  Argus  will  be  out  by  a  day  or  two  about  the  real  day,  of  course; 
but  who'll  heed  a  day  or  two  when  they  talk  of  the  prophecy  ful- 
filled ?  There,  I've  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It's  all  in  my  own 
interest,  of  course,  so  take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  please.  I'd  take  it  if 
I  were  )ou.  I'm  worth  gratifying,  1  can  tell  youj  a  man  who's 
bound  up  with  the  big  French  guns,  and  behind  their  scenes,  can 
give  plenty  of  pickings  as  true  as  this  to  any  paper  that's  got  pluck 
and  go  and  isn't  afraid  of  big  things.     Come  and  have  another  feed 
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nib  at  ud  Oroca  on  Saturday.  He's  uken  a  wonderful  bney  to 
yoL.  Can  you  fotgivc  me  for  keeping  you  n-niting  .ill  this  while, 
Vm  Reid  ?    I'm  At  your  service  now  wJK;nc%'cr  you  plejie." 

"Sumtcted,"  said  Mr.  Sims  m  soon  as  their  visiton  )ud  gone, 
"Giikon  bkuJl  didn't  giv«  you  an  eatt  Ebr  dinner  without  wanting  to 
be  paid." 

"  I  am  £urpri»:d,  Sim*,"  aiid  Mr.  Crowdcr,  "  llut  you  should  sec 
ini  piL-cc  oi  simple  courlesy  more  than  there  is  lo  l>e  seen.  It 
ihon  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  British  lord,  I  take  it, 
dMS  not  lay  faimsclf  open  to  misconstruction  when  he  admits  himself 
ttbetM  more  than  tlie  equal  of  a  plain  American  journalist  like  you 
ad  me.     It  docs  him  honour,  Siou." 

"Some  people  arc  jKiitial  to  headaches.  Can't  say  I'm  one; 
rirt?" 

"Some  people  arc  i<ania],  aW  prejudiced,  and — and — ^jealous," 
Bid  Mr.  Ciowder.     "Tlut's  so.     I'll  wire  myself,  Sims." 

"Jealous?"  asked  Mr.  Sims,  with  a  sudden  hot  look  in  liis  eyes. 
"  Thai  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr  sadly.     "  Tliat  is  a  painful  fact, 
Sint.    Some  people  arc." 

"And  some  people  drink  champagne,  and  receive  visiu  from 
fcnnles,  and  smoke  tobacco ;  and  some  people  are  aa  fit  to  represent 
Ike  Arjia  as — as — you,"  said  Mr.  Sims. 

"  I  would  like  to  sec  tJiat  man,"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr,  his  voice 
btginninf;  to  rise  nt  last,  "  wlio  is  as  fit  to  leprettnt  the  Ar^i  as-> 
n— L  I  riwuld  have  a  very  decided  opinion  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  that  nun.  As  to  females,  and  Spirits,  and  tobacco,  I  trample 
<a  the  words.  I'crha|>s  you  will  ])roceed  with  your  occupation, 
vhich  is  not  that  of  slander,  Jlfr.  Sims." 

**  No,  nor  of  jealmisy,  A/r.  Crowder.     I  would  as  soon  be  jealous 

of  lomc  people  as ■"     His  failure  lo  tind  a  simile  gave  his  chief 

ibc  triumph  of  the  last  word.  But  his  having  come  off  only  second 
best  in  this  terrible  quatid  ooty  made  him  feci  tlic  more  keenly  that 
ibccc  was  at  least  one  person  better  qualified  to  rt-picscnl  tltc  /f/j,"" 
ihan  Mr.  Crowdcr.  He  felt  he  could  not  approve  of  permitting  the 
gpreat  organ  of  Sptaggville  to  become  the  tool  of  a  Lord  Ovoca  and 
a  Oidoon  SkulL  His  duty  might  become  unpleasant,  but  it  must  be 
doM. 

"It  must  have  seemed  very  strange  to  you,"  said  Gideon  to 
Helen,  "all  that  talk  in  the  of&ce.  Business,  to  an  outsider,  murt 
ucm  a  curious  thing." 

"It  did  not  seem  suange  to  me  at  all,"  said  Helen.    "I  was  not 
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!steniag,  and  what  vords  I  beard  meant  nothing  to  m«.    Yoa  asked 

to  see  you.    What  have  you  lo  jay  ?  " 

"  It  U  dtfhcult  ullcinK  in  the  crowd  or  the  xtreet.  Wc  had  better 
walk  this  way;  it  will  take  us  along  the  river,  and  be  all  on  your 

way  home. Well,  I  have  not  been  idle;  I  have  been  to 

HilUwick." 

"So  you  tol<I  me  ye«crd.iy.  I  am  sorry  if  you  have  been  taking 
,1  trouble  (bt  AIah,  tliough,  of  course,  I  must  thank  you.  What 
:ve  you  learned  that  I  need  know,  if  I  do  not  even  yet  know  all  ?  " 

**  Miss  Keid,  1  will  not  be  thanked  by  you.  All  that  I  do  ja.  -  — 
you  know  what  1  told  you  three  days  ago.  You  will  not  thank  ni« 
when  you  hear  that  I  have—failed." 

"  Failed  ?    In  what  had  yoa  lo  fail  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  worst  news  for  you  ....  your  father  left  no 
wUL" 

For  the  first  time  in  this  story  Gideon  Skull  told  a  lie — a  direct, 
downright  lie.  Clearly  his  association  with  Helen  was.  comipting 
his  honesty.  But  xhe  had  already  felt  all  the  guilt  for  both  :  mere 
imitation  did  not  prove  hard. 

"Well?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Do  you  mean  lo  itay  you  have  forgotten  what  that  means?  " 

"  What  fiat't  yon  found,  then  ?  " 

"  It  it  not  more  than  enough  to  have  found  ?  The  woral  ol 
•U?" 

"  I  knew  that  there  was  no  wilt.  Wlial  else  does  our  whole  life 
mean  ?  I  don't  understand.  YOu  ask  to  see  me — only  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  nothing  to  tell — nothing  to  say?  How  could  a  ^sit 
to  Hillswick  make  clearer  to  you  what  all  the  world  knew  before?" 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Gideon  humbly  and  jiatiently,  "  that  I  would 
come  back  to  you  within  three  days  and  let  you  know  how  much 
hope  I  had  found.  I  did  hope— sanguincly,  even.  I  could  not 
believe  that  there  could  be  really  no  will.  It  seemed  impossible. 
Well,  since  you  needed  no  convincing,  I  need  tell  you  nothing  of  the 
chains  of  ailment  which,  at  Hillswick,  led  mc  to  the  same  con. 
elusion.  Rational  men  don't  hide  wills  away  in  comers ;  the  lawyers 
arc  sure  to  know  of  them,  wen  if  they  don't  have  them  in  their  own 
hands,  and  Waldron  had  no  opportunity  of  finding  one  and  putting 
it  in  the  fire.     No ;  there  is  no  will." 

"This  is  all  you  asked  to  sec  me  for?" asked  Helen,  feeling 
almoH  disappointed,  though  she  had  exjiected  nothing.  It  was  hard 
that  she  should  have  had  to  pass  through  so  much  shame  for  no  end. 
But  she  was  by  no  means  looking  downward,  and  a  glimpse  of  his 
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pirr  isd  down-turned  fac^,  in  which  she  could  read  nothing  but 
■be  Aune  of  a  strong  man  who  has  boasted  of  hi.i  »-ii]  nnd  strcngilt  1 
Mmhand,  and  has  found  them  jm]>otent,  made  her  feet  guiltj-  of 
i^iaiiuMtc. 

"  Weil,  I  A>  thank  you,"  she  said,  "  for  all  yoti  l)opcd  and  tried  1 
bdo  for  Aian.     I  am  glad — in  a  way — that  you  arc  convinced  tlwre 
a  oodKOg  for  any — outside— friend  to  do.     You  do  know  that  no* 
My  thinks  ^vir  to  blame  ....  and  if  you  had  been  ....  you  ' 
Ine  tried  every  way  to  undo  it  all.     It  is  no  one's  fault  that  there  n  ' 
»nf.     If  wc  do  not  happen  to  meet  again " 

"  Not  meet  again  ?  "  he  asked,  really  surllcd ;  for  it  was  the  la.'>t 
fciu  at  which  he  had  been  aiming,  and  the  wonJs,  though  he  would 
iwe  blown  how  to  tike  them  at  their  worth  from  all  such  women  as  1 
kthtd  known,  seemed  to  mean  sonvcthinp:  when  spoken  by  Melen 
Ud.    It  was  not  the  first  time  during  these  last  days  that  his  heart 
hd  been  slanting  him.     It  was  a  heav^,  cumbrous  musde,  Cnleon  , 
^dS%  hcdut,  «ad  its  stniggtcs  into  life  were  as  hard  as  those  of  mc  st  ' 
kMa  never  are  but  when  they  are  dying.     But  it  was  a  heart,  after 
<fl>  ud  he  was  a  man.    He  came  near  even  to  self-deception,  to 
fctGng  u  if  he  were  dealing  truly  and  openly  with  her.  and  to  pitying, 
iiihiiDgty  tmt  of  way,  the  pain  he  supposed  his  tidings  were  giving 
W.    He  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  bclic^'ing  them  him 
KI(  though   they  were  lies.     Ixivc  must  needs  take  its  one  form, 
od  it  will  somehow  manage  to  wear  that  one  form  and  no  other. 
*S'«liDeet  again?"  he  repeated  -.  "but  we  most  surely  shall.    Have 
fn  forgotten  what  you  told  me  you  are  living  for— to  get  back 
CspitttOD  for  your  brother,  and  that  by  any  means?     Kfmarenot 
(■e  to  lake  up  a  life's  purpose  in  one  moment  and  drxip  it  in  lh« 
vn,  if  I  know  you  at  aU."  \ 

■  I  don't  see  how  you  can  know  me  at  all." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  see  it ;  but  I  do.  You  made  a  resolve  when 
JW  briicved  there  was  no  will.  You  are  not  likely  to  drop  it 
Ixane  you  now  know  there  is  no  wilt.  Belief  and  knowledge  are 
IHflfcally  much  the  same  thing.  I  suppose ;  and  that  means — you 
■Bneed  n»e.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  oiir  not  mectint;  apain.  You  have 
*Im(her,  aad  I  liave — well,  an  enemy.  Our  motives  arc  diffeieni, 
btt  our  end  is  the  same.  We  both  mean  tlial,  in  one  way  or  another, 
^tior  W'aldron  is  not  to  keep  Copletton." 

One  miiit  not  shut  one's  eyes  to  human  nature  out  of  any  tcnder- 
"*»  for  Helen— if  swch  a  thing  still  lingers.  One  cannot  help 
Kaeisbenflg  that  she  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  one  man  she 
M  yet  Men  who  made  her  feel  that  be  was  strong  and  lesolule.  and 
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thai  be  had  a  will,  and  th.tl  liis  will  meant  something.  She  could 
not  Icnow  how  linlc  strength,  will,  and  resolution  had  hitherto  mexnt 
with  him,  though  she  was  right  enough  in  her  instinct  that  he  had 
them  All ;  and  more  tigiit  tlian  even  instinct  could  tell  her,  that,  if  he 
had  never  had  them  before,  he  had  ihcm  now.  She  was  inspiring  z 
knight — for  so  <:otnmon  a  thing  there  i.s  no  need  that  tlie  lady  should 
be  the  Mi»  idiai  of  her  sex,  or  tlu:  kni^jhl  a  Bayard.  He  may  cvea 
be  a  struggling  adventurer,  preying  upon  the  refuse  and  garbage 
oi  the.  world's  great  doings,  like  (lideon,  and  she  may  be-no  better 
or  nobler  than  Helen  Kcid.  It  may  be  that  the  brigand,  or  even 
the  pickpocket,  draws  as  much  inspimuon  of  strength  or  address 
from  the  eyes  or  voice  of  his  mistress  as  the  knight  errant  from  those 
of  his  lady — and  of  the  same  kind,  though  to  a  somewhat  different 
end.  And  surely  the  woman  does  not  live  who  docs  not  know  when 
and  whom  she  inspires,  and  who,  when  she  knows  it,  can  help  a  little 
pride.  She  may  feel  a  little  frightened,  also,  but  in  that  case  she 
feels  yet  more  jiroud.  Helen  had  been  too  much  used  all  her  life 
to  seeing  broad  shoulders  and  sitong  arms  to  think  anytliing  about 
them,  or  to  take  them  as  the  otitward  and  visible  signs  of  wxcf 
thing  beyond  themselves.  But  she  felt  that  there  was  something 
about  Gideon's  build  which  made  it  the  sign  of  something  to  which 
she  bad  not  been  accustomed,  cither  in  her  father  or  in  Alan.  It 
was  much  more  than  that  he  by  no  means  ful511ed  her  ideaa  of 
a  gentleman.  Sl)c  had  no  objection  to  him  on  that  score.  The 
circumsunccs  of  her  own  birth  jirevented  any  pride ;  and  then 
she  had  taken  Waldron  for  a  gentleman — so  huge  a  mistake,  \ 
that  she  might  be  equally  mistaken  in  taking  Gideon  Skull  for  < 
none. 

"  Yes,"  she   answered   him  absently.     "  But  we  have  different 
ends — and  different  ways.    You  can  have  no  hand  in  anytliing  I  ■ 
may  fmd  to  do  ;  and  I,  heaven  knows,  can  be  of  less  use  to  you  tfaait 
you  can  be  to  me.    Mr.  \V.iIdron  docs  happen  to  be  my  enemy.   But 
he  is  too  mean  for  hating.     Why  do  you  hate  him  ?  " 

*'  You  do  hate  him,  Miss  Rcid.  A  girl  like  you  docs  not  hate 
or  love  by  halves.  You  hate  him  with  alt  your  souL  And  I — you 
ask  me  why  I  hate  him  I*  Who  does  not  hate  hypocrites,  and , 
scoundrels,  and  liars  ^  I  can't  content  myself  with  looking  doim  on 
snakes.  They  are  more  dangerous  than  tigers We  are  some- 
thing more  than  allies,  Miss  Reid,  you  and  I.  Vou  mean  work, 
and  I  mean  work  too.  Wc  must  not  be  in  the  dark  about  one 
another.  Two  people  looking  for  the  same  thing  in  the  dark  are 
apt  to  jostle,  and   to  spoil  everything.     That  must  not  be.     At 
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{■TCKat,  I  own  mjrtelf  at  sea,  withotit  a  plan.  I  am  thrown  out  l>y 
lie  vaat  of  that  wilt.     But  you  have  one,  and  I  have  a  right  to  help 

Befen  certainly  b«gan  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  the  honest  trades* 
mu  whom  ibe  bad  believed  herself  -tblc  to  twist  round  her  little 
bgcr.  He  was  talcing  ells  without  tiaving  been  allowed  inches, 
ad  DOW  he  was  claiming  them  as  his  due.  She  by  no  means  wanted 
«ill)F  who  would  claim  a  tight  to  her  confidence,  would  compel  her 
M  q)cak  out  what  she  wot  not  reconciled  to  feeling,  and  probably 
cad  by  sliding  into  the  pl.ue  of  director  and  master. 

"  I  have  no  plan,"  said  she.  ■ 

-No?"  ^ 

"  No.  And  if  I  had— it  should  bo  my  own.  If  I  wanted 
Up - 

"  Vou  would  come  to  me.  Miss  Rcid — you  distrust  me. 
Wiry?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  There — wc  have  sai<l  all 
ll«  hu  10  be  said,  and  done  all  lliat  can  be  done.  'I'hiink  you  for 
dyow  trouble  and  all  your  good  wilL  This  is  my  way  home,  I 
tkink.    Good-bye." 

"  No ;  it  is  not  your  way  home  yet.  Yours  is  still  several  turnings 
iiRher  on.  Do  you  suppose  for  one  inicant  that  I  think  you  are 
pring  up  Coptcston  ?    And  do  you  think  I  can  stand  by  and  see 

■  pit  tike  you,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  world— thank  God  ! — 
ptftring  to  get  aground  on  all  sorts  of  quicksands  and  run  her  bead 
t^tt  all  sorts  of  stone  walls  ?  I  don't  gness  what  you  mean  to  do, 
ftr  m  own  yoti'rc  likely  to  be  ten  times  cleverer  in  Ltying  plans 
Una  I  am.  But  laying  plans  is  one  thing,  and  carrying  them  out  is 
■Wdier.    Vou  muit  have  a  man's  counsel.    And  since  your  brother 

■  gone,  there  U  nobody  to  give  it  you  but  roc" 

Helen  might  have  smiled  at  the  idea  of  any  man's  thinking  h« 
cosld  help  her  in  carrying  out  her  half-made  scheme.  But  he  had 
bought  her  face  to  lace  witli  it,  and  she  could  not  smile.  Tliough 
ihe  felt  what  it  was  well  cnotigh,  tliete  is  probably  no  reader  of  her 
nocy  who  could  not  put  it  into  words  better  than  she.  It  was  to 
&scinate  the  enemy,  obtain,  by  craft  or  surprise,  the  secret  of  his 
fanid,  and  then  save  herself — if  she  could — from  selling  herself  for 
AlaiL  Of  course,  if  she  failed  she  must  fjil ;  but  no  absolutely  l-ut 
resource  ever  looks  dc&pcratc  :  hope  must  hang  to  something,  .tnd  if 
there  be  nothing  left  but  a  straw,  then  to  a  straw  as  completely  as  if 
the  straw  were  a  barge.  How  could  she  breathe  a  whisper  of  such  a 
Khcme  even  to  a  dearest  Ihend  who  shared  her  imuust  wiatves  'mxh 
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er }    She  knew  well  enough  what  she  would  have  called  an, 
girt  who  should  make  any  such  conic&sion — outrageously  nin  would 
hare  )>cen  her  lii^htest  word.    And  ihc  had  been  asked,  nay,  ordered 
to  make  her  conicsdon  to  Gideon  SkuU  \ 

"  I  hate  WaldroD  much,"  he  said,  "  but  I  should  hate  myself  ten 
thousand  times  more  if  I  let  you  do  yourself  any  harm.  Kit  were 
any  girl,  I  should  feel  very  much  the  same,"  added  the  Quixote* 
Konicr,  without  being  in  the  least  troubled  by  his  want  of  cou' 
sistency.  It  did  not  cvta  strike  him  that  the  scntioKst  was  not 
original  and  entirely  his  own  ;  and  one  feels  wonderfully  lioncst  and 
generous  while  one  is  saying  generous  things.  He  did  not  wish  tofl 
see  Helen  Retd  become  quite  of  his  world— he  only  wanted  to  find  * 
her  sulliciently  of  it  to  be  reasonably  within  reach  of  hts  arm. 
"  Promise  me,  when  you  find  yourself  in  any  trouble,  to  trust  to  me. 
Forget,  if  you  like,  how  much  I  am  with  you  in  heart ;  remember 
only  that  I  am  your  brother's  friend.  Whenever  you  want  help,  send 
a  line  to  me  at  the  Argut,  and  I  will  never  fail  )'ou-~bc  quite  sure. 
Whenever  I  have  anything  to  say,  I  shall  let  you  know  it." 

F"  There  must  be  an  end  of  this,"  thought  Helen,  wishing  site 
had  left  herself  any  right  to  be  angry  at  the  suggestion  of  a  secret 
correspondence  with  (iidcon  SkulL  "  We  shall  he  leaving  1>»ndon 
in  a  few  days,"  said  xhe^     "  Don't  think  I  don't  tnm  yoii,  but  our  ■ 

^H     ways  do  not  run  together,  and "  ^ 

^1  "  You  are  going  to  leave  lx>ndon?"  ^ 

"  Vcs,  now  that    my  brother  is  gone.     We  shall  most  likely  be 

^_     staying  with  our  friends  the  Mcyricks "  — 

^1  "  The    Mcyricks,   of  Thorp    End ?    Within    n    drive    of  ■ 

■    Coplcston?"  I 

^w  She  liad  spoken  of  her  intended  visit  as  her  best  0])en  reason  for  I 

leaving  town,  so  that  she  might  leave  Gideon  no  rbom  for  further  I 
questioning.     Nor  did  he  (|uestion  her  further.     He  only  fell  into 
silent   rumination  over  what  she  could   possibly  he  intending  to 
do.     "  If  she's  been  getting  nny  notions  of  tlut  will  on  her  own  ■ 
account,"  he  thought,  "and  if  she's  going  down  tliere  to  pump  Uncle 

Christopher "    The  idea  led  to  nothing  in  iiariJcular,  and  he 

thought  again.  Her  going  to  slay  with  her  friends  might  mean 
nothing,  but  then  it  might  rocan  a  great  deal.  Gideon  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  martyr  to  mystery.  He  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  hit 
uncle's,  only  to  be  plunged  into  a  new  one  by  Helen.  I'erhaps  it 
was  nothing.  Hut  while  he  thought,  his  eyes  found  their  inevitable 
way  to  Helen's  face,  and  he  could  not  rcconcilcwilh  a  single  possibk 
riew  of  human  nature  tlic  idea  of  a  girl  like  her— keen,  eager,  and 
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AAMgbi|bii]g  beyoad  reason,  u  he  knew,  passkmate  in  her  tlcpthn 
he  Rs  UK,  KOfDing  laws  that  opposed  her  and  hating  all  who 
■n«epd  her,  mth  a  great  estate  as  a  prize  to  be  foi^glii  for— of  a 
gbl  like  this  letting  betwif  be  tossed  abotit  among  her  Ac<tuainta»cea 
wiihoui  any  ton  uf  pLui. 

Kowc\'cr,  he  roust  be  patient  again.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  your  visit 
10  the  country  will  be  plc-isanter  than  it  night  have  beim.     Vou 

*dU^  be  ttouUed  by  the  neighttourhood  or  a  scoundrel But 

if  fm  have  any  notion  of  sciiching  Copleston  in  the  absence  of  its 
ewMf,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  pains.  No  will  is  to  be  found 
lojullOT." 

"What I"    exclaimed    Helen.      "Is    not    Mr.    Waldron    at 
Ctfkston?" 

9k  was  to  obviou.Hty  suitled  at  bn  obvious  piece  of  news  that 
the  WMt  unrcnoaible  of  all  unreasonable  jealousy  fell  over  him. 
He  vat  to  new  in  love  that  its  phases  were  playing  rhitos  in  him. 
Em  since  seeing  Helen  he  had  been  jealous  of  ^Valdron's  adtniia- 
lioa  Tot  her,  and  e\-en  tlut  long  talk  in  the  churchyard  had  been 
MUmg.  The  feeling  was  absolutely  nnd  preposterously  without 
RtMi.but  in  his  hungry  way  he  haled  to  tliink  that  sl)c  and  Waldron 
dmld  even  liave  quarrelled  eye  to  eye.  A  man  who  comes  to  be 
VOTctted  with  may  come  too  ne.ir ;  he  wished  to  think  of  Helen  as 
ihl  dp  in  her  present  poverty  and  helplessness,  without  a  friend  but 
bHd(  or  even  a  visible  enemy  in  the  shape  of  3  man,  and  that 
■la  Victor  Waldron.  For,  with  .lU  the  duller  part  of  his  nature — 
tm  aot  altogether  without  expciience — he  held  that  hate  and  love 
ft  nut-door  neighbours,  and,  yet  more  dully,  that  all  girls  prefer 
[o]«  to  men.  He  despised  Waldron  for  his  foppisli  affeciaiions, 
*litch  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  he  envied  them.  Helen's 
nnled  question  nude  him  savage.  Simple  indifference  is  the  most 
wi^toty  feeling  on  the  [>art  of  ihc  woman  one  loves  towards  one's 
(MtDf,  hate  it  a  great  deal  too  warm. 

"fio,"  said  Gideon,  "  he  is  not  at  Copleiton.  He  has  never  been 
(^  tinee  you  left  it,  and  most  likely  never  will  be.  He  is  in  his 
^n  country  for  aught  I  know,  spending  Copleston  in  New  York  or 
SfUlgviiJe ;  or,  being  an  American,  and  Paris  being  shut  up,  he's 
■Cflt  likely  in  Kome.  All  the  Yankees  have  got  a  oure  that  Rome 
Wti  suburb  of  Spraggvillc.  If  j'w  wani  to  meet  Victor  Waldron, 
^^  Reid,  I  think  you'd  belter  visit  somebody  in  Rome — if  yow  can 
■nd  the  way  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  twang  English  through  the 
■cwvand  sculpt,  and  talk  of  the  Eye-uilians," 

Gideon  bad  to  let  out  bis  growing  wrali),  and  Victoi  \Va\tilork'& 
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fclloiT-countryincn  were  the  first  objects  at  lund.  He  had  br 
good  iniuiy  British  prejudices  home  with  hiiu — at  least  as 
he  Iiad  catricd  out — and  had  never  been  in  Rome.  The  piece  of 
petuhiice  w^t  not  meant  for  Helen,  [hough  it  wrapped  up  a  point 
that  was  meant  for  her.  But  she  did  not  notice  even  the  apparently 
imbecile  su^cslion  that  she,  Helen  Keid,  wished  to  meet  Victofl 
Waldron  at  Coplcslon,  and  was  going  into  its  neighbourhood  for  tha^ 
impossible  end — a  suggestion  as  imbecile  as  it  was  right,  and  an  end 
as  impossible  as  it  was  true.  fl 

Down  went  her  house  of  cards — queen,  knave,  and  all,  ^ 

It  had  been  a  very  flimsy  house,  e%'en  for  one  of  cards.  But  she 
had  Injilt  it  for  strength,  and  had  thouglil  it  strong,  so  the  blow  was 
as  great  as  if  it  had  been  built  of  marble  and  iron.  Never  lud  she, 
felt  till  now  that  her  lielplessncss  was  utter  and  absolute — onljl 
equalled  by  the  passion  of  desire  to  do  anything  and  all  thingx  fo 
Alan,  She  was  too  paralysed  even  to  sigh,  as  one  does  at  tlie  down-J 
£all  of  a  common  dream.  I'o  will  wrong  without  Ihe  power  to  doj 
wrong— what  on  the  face  of  the  whole  cirth  is  half  so  biiter  and 
hard? 

"  What  rti«  I  do  ? "  she  almo&t  cried  out,  forRcUing  w  here  she  wa^ ' 
who  wat  witli  her,  and  what  her  cry  of  wealcncss  might  mean. 

Gideon  smiled — that  smile  which  had  gone  fur  to  make  Waldroit^ 
his  friend,  and  was  the  best  p^irt  of  him.  He  had  not  been 
clever  enough  to  find  out  her  intended  plan  of  action,  but  his  honest 
bit  of  anger  had  served  him  as  well  as  instinct  in  defeating  her  pl«n.:fl 
She  would  not  talk  of  leaving  London  any  more,  he  was  stire. 
"What  can  you  (!o?  Trust,  dear  Miss  Helen.  That  is  the  first 
great  thing,  i-or  one  thing — you  may  tnist  me.  Perhaps  j-ou  have 
not  yet  learned  the  power  of  money  in  this  world.  It  can't  do  h 
everything,  but  it  can  buy  secrets,  and  fight  the  law,  and  recover  f 
rights  when  nothing  else  cm.  I  have  been  poor  and  rich,  and  I 
know  what  both  the  things  mean.  No— jww  c-innot  fight  Victor 
Waldron,  but  I  can,  and  I  will.  People  call  me  rich  now.  But 
nobody— not  even  I  myself— knows  how  rich  I  shall  be  in  a  few 
weeks  firom  now.  I'm  the  last  man  to  boast  of  such  things.  You 
are  the  fini  man,  woman,  or  chihj  who  has  heard  me  speak  in  this 
way.  1  tell  you  that  you  may  know  what  you  arc  trusting,  as  well  as 
whom.  Dear  Miss  Helen,  it  is  only  too  true  that  there  is  no  will, 
and  that  you  and  your  brother  have  no  rights  at  law.  But  as  long  as 
Gideon  Skull  has  even  a  poor  ten  thousand  a  year,  neither  you  nor 
he  is  poor.     Be  brave,  and  trust,  even  if  Copleston  must  go.     Here 

i«uj-  turning  at  tatl,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,     «  Good-bye — for  now," 
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"Good-bye^"  said  Hekn  coldly — not  with  intention,  but  because 
bo  bean  felt  cold.  Everytlunf;  was  loM  and  gonc^  except  Gideon 
SkidL  Sbe  went  home,  and  despaired.  Her  scheme  looked  verjri 
ugly  BOW  ibu  it  bad  bcconu:  impossible.  But  she  Tclt,  in  bcrael^^ 
iktf  ib  bnpossibilily  was  no  inetit  of  hen,  and  that  the  wrong  oT  a 
Ihini  ii  eotnplete  when  the  thing  is  guanoed.  Yes,  it  is  bard  to  wlih 
«bl  one  hates  oneself  for  having  wished,  snd  10  feel  at  the  same 
time  thit  the  self-contempt  conies  from  having  failed.  It  dispoies 
one  loresolre  never  to  fail  again.  As  for  the  wif-con tempt,  that  can- 
wc  be  fclt  twice  over.  Wliat  could  Helen  do  /or  her  bmlhet  now  ? 
tiideoat  having  bid  for  Helen  the  ten  thousand  a  year  at  Ici&t 
iihidi  be  was  going  to  hare  in  full  time  to  male  his  statement  pcr- 
Iccily  tiue,  Tctumcd  to  the  Argus.  He  felt  he  was  not  making  a  fool 
cf  IdiBscir  ia  bidding  even  twenty  thottsand  a  year  for  this  girl, 
stdng  that  he  knew  all  about  the  will.  If  it  did  not  end  in  making 
Ud  master  of  Coplestom  it  would  ouuic  the  win  of  Victor  Wjldron, 
ad  btiog  bint  a  good  dowry  with  his  wife  and  a  considerable  amount 
^  {nse-money  from  his  brother-in-law.  Well,  perhaps  not  that, 
tbougb  gntitude  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  high-minded  and 
vnotldly  type  of  young  nun.  But  the  rest  was  secure,  and  probably 
■  (teal  deal  more.  But,  in  s|Hte  of  all  things,  lie  was  thinking  of 
iklai  herself  much  more  than  of  Coplc&ton. 

"Crowdcr,"  he  said,  when  he  reached  the  oflice  again,  "Miss 

Xtid  teUs  me  she  is  leaving  town.     Youll  give  me  all  private  letters 

to  ber  brother,  and  I'D  forward  ihcm  to  wherever  she  may  be. 

IWt  bH     Remember  Saturday." 

"I  will !"  said  Mr.  Crowder,  sending  a  look  of  defiance  across 

t>K  bble  to  Mr.  Simi. 


CHAPn:R  XVIH. 

/.mIa  —  a  !■£  for  all  uuh  bnutilct.  ud  ihe  (bob 
Who  wute  ilieij  wiu^  and  fog  their  niiil  xkulii 
To  kara  thil  (atoe  U  force  And  wdehl  U  "xlelXi 
And  Ihot  OD  Dotlung  not  a  tinw  mn  itand  1 
Give  mc  one  pinch  of  diut,  ami  I  i>it)  movo 
The  elemeiUal  wotid,  the  toiar  »iiiictt, 
Cftle  and  epicjck,  planet,  ttar. 
All  cailh  asd  anli-oailh,  wilhoui  the  niil 
Of  wbMt,  M  \i\oA,  or  bat,  or  4Unt,  or  ii|dte— 
All  that  the  Syractiwn  dteamcd  I'll  do 
Villhout  a  folcnuD— so  the  dust  be  ^<M, 

Sc»£  enough,  when  Helen  went  indoors  ognin  she  found  ur 
*•  ■wWpiece  a  letter  from  Bcnha.    There  was  no  iietA  W  o\*tt  \l 
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in  order  to  know  ihit  it  conuined  a  pressing  invitation  to  h«r  and 
her  n>other  to  nuke  a  toog  suy  at  Thoq)  End.  ^Vithoui  such  an 
inviuition  the  letter  would  not  have  been  from  Bertha.  Helen  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  open  the  letter  immcdUtely.  U'hat  did  any 
thing  signify?  The  whole  future  looked  too  hideous  for  facing. 
Alan,  at  barely  more  than  lire-and-twenty,  was  to  acce|>t  as  his 
a  life  of  heartless  plodding  for  daily  bread — wliat  would  he 
?  She,  at  less  than  fivc-and-twent>-,  was  to  accept  as  hen — 
nothing  ;  and  to  accept  this  no-life  af^cr  having  set  herself  to  do  all 
things  for  Alan.  Sh^bad  been  robbed  of  all  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  live  for,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  barrenness  of 
watting  for  what  she  knew  nothing  of,  save  that  it  was  something 
which  could  never  come  to  her.  Waiting  to  turn  into  a  man,  per- 
haps—that would  be  the  bcM  thing,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
impOEnble;  la  what  spirit  con  a  girl,  in  her  first  womanhood,  tell 
herself  consciously  that  such  a  life  as  this  must  be  hen  "i 

If  she  have  one  least  touch  of  nature  in  common  with  Helen 
Reid,  she  will  have  but  one  answer  to  give  herself.  She  will  flatly 
refuse.  There  was  as  much  desire  for  the  fulness  of  life  in  her  as  If 
she  had  not  devoted  her  life  to  her  brother's,  and  far  more  than  if  she 
had  not  been  torn  out  of  her  natural  world.  In  leaving  Helen  out  of 
il,  Mrs.  Rcid  had  neglected  to  Ukc  into  account  a  very  considerable 
element  in  Iilt  scheme  for  Alan. 

Fortunately — or  unfortunately— her  mother  was  not  in  their 
parlour  when  she  came  in,  so  slie  had  time  to  think  quietly,  as  well 
as  to  feci  the  whole  need  for  thinking.  She  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  very  plainly  written  cause  of  Gideon's  energy  and  devotion- 
he  had  taken  care  to  print  it  clearly  and  largely  enough  in  looks, 
movements,  tones,  in  cvcrjlhing  but  mere  words,  which  in  themseltres 
count  for  nothing  in  such  cases.  For  that  matter,  it  was  these  uiw 
spoken  speeches  of  Gideon  which  had  given  rise  to  her  barren  idea 
of  using  what  he  had  taught  her  against  the  usurper  of  Copleston. 
At  any  rate,  she  was  driven  to  think  a  great  deal  of  Gideon  Skull — 
almost  as  much  as  he  could  have  desired,  though  not  altogether  in 
the  way  that  he  would  have  chosen.  She  felt  no  instinctive  liking 
Cor  tlic  man.  Women  are  not  much  better  or  more  exacting  judges 
of  the  points  which  go  to  make  up  a  gcnileman  than  men  are  of  the 
attributes  of  ladies  i  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  to  be  & 
gentleman  means  to  be  like  her  father  and  her  brother,  then  Gideon 
Skull  could  not  be  one.  He  was  coarse  both  in  his  choice  and  in  hb 
use  of  words,  and  absolutely  without  the  faintest  Sax'our  of  courtesy. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  most  perfect  of  gentlemen, 
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if  10  be  a  gentknun  means  to  be  nnlik«  Victor  Waldron.  And 
lAtr  ill,  »  not  outward  coarseness  and  rwishncss  one  of  the  most 
Hmnis  note*  of  the  diamond  ?  What  iit  potUh  but  an  accident  P  It 
m  00  bull  of  Gtdcoo's  that  he  had  been  }ardcncd  and  rouglKned 
[9  a  lile  (pent  in  fighlins  single-handed  a^inst  the  world,  and — 
wiuaiog.  Vcs,  he  had  won  in  the  battle  of  life  ;  Helen  was  in  a 
■Md  lo  loolc  upon  that  as  the  ^ealcsl  thing  a  man  can  do.  If  )tkc- 
■tnoflook  comes  from  likcneM  of  thought,  there  was  every  reason 
felhe  growth  of  the  likenen  betRccn  Helen  and  her  mother. 

And  what,  after  all,  mattered  the  binh  or  breeding  of  man  or 
fmaa  to  a  nameless  nobody  like  her  "i  Had  she  n6t  been  declaring 
nt  4piosl  the  whole  unjust  world  to  which  \'ictor  U'.ildron  be- 
Idged, — to  make  up  for  Iter  Ctthcr's  cowanlice  and  her  brother't 
law  tubraission  ?  Why,  Gideon  SkutI,  who  had  fought  and  won, 
nt  a  hero ;  and  was  she  to  be  so  cowardly  and  so  submissive  as  to 
dm*  away  her  power  over  siich  a  man  because  his  words  lacked 
ptTuh  and  his  manner  courtesy  t 

He  was  strong,  she  felt ;  but  she  was  stronger  than  he,  she  knew. 
Tte  enljr  qtMstion  worth  thinVing  about  was  what  she  should  do 
wb  him.  Being  himself  part  of  her  enemy,  t)ie  world,  hix  only  use 
"Klo  be  used.  How  ^e  could  me  wealth,  however  it  might  come 
■obd,  i2»e  knew  very  welL  Her  mother  would  be  put  above  want, 
Aim's  nphill  path  to  Bertha  would  be  made  ttiaight  and  level,  Coplcston 
*igb(  be  won  back,  and  life  for  faenelf,  though  it  could  Dc%-er  again 
becone  beautiful,  might  be  turned  into  a  space  in  which  some  few 
■t«|S  might  be  righted  and  a  little  good  might  be  done.  She 
•ouU  not  fee)  so  wholly  like  an  insect  who  has  got  caught  in  the 
•bcelsofa  machine,  and  whose  capacities  for  life  and  flight  arc 
liODg  groui^  to  (Hcccs  uselessly. 

Yes,  it  would  be  terrible  waste  lo  lel  Gideon  SltuU  slip  out  of  her 
Wd.  Tlie  only  question  was  how,  and  not  whether,  she  should  use 
luffi.  And  that  is  a  question  which  can  hardly  help  answering  itielf, 
''htft  ii  lies  between  a  woman  and  a  man.  Victor  Waldron  was  the 
^iIdw  of  the  piece  of  flesh,  the  two  birds  in  the  bush,  the  half  loaf, 
'Wpsied  with  Gideon. 

She  toon,  however,  had  enough  of  straightforward  thinking  about 
'"ch  things.  It  is  best  to  let  them  drift,  and  spurc  one  the  discom. 
f«i  of  any  avoidable  loss  of  self-respect  by  settling  themselves.  She 
t>Ptn«l  Bcrtltt's  teuer,  txit  only  look  the  most  languid  intcrent  in ' 
•Ittt  her  dearest  friend  Itad  to  say  to  her.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
•'tjodd  what  she  h.td  expected,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  her  ns  if  it 
'■d  been  written  to  quite  anoilier  Helen  Rcid    than    the  Hc^en 
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inlo  whose  hands  it  had  come,  cv«n  than  the  Helen  whom  it 
answering. 

"  Dearest  Nelly,"  she  read, — "As  if  I  wasn't  glRd  and  ihankf  _ 
to  hear  Crom  yoii ;  as  if  I  had  not  been  wondering  what  had  become 
of  you,  and  not  been  afraid  to  hear !    Wliy  didn't  jrou  write  moolbs 
and  months  ago?    If  I  didn't  know  you,  I  should  have  thought  you 
were  iometbing  more  ilian  unkind ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  friendship 
if  it  can't  go  on  IniitinK  through  silence  even  ?    I  do  know  you,  w>tt 
see ;  and  though  J  don't  sec  why  you  should  not  have  wiittten  ^| 
me,  I  am  sure  that  you  know  why,  and  that  your  reason  has  been 
some  wild,  extravagant,  gem-roiis,  heroic,  absurd.  Jnooniprehensiblc, 
trac-hcancd  reason— just  like  you,     I'm  sure  I  should  lore  you  for 
it,  even  though  I  can't  undenitand,  and  though  I  mean  never  to  for- 
give you  for  it  as  long  as  I  don't  sec  you.     1  wish,  dearest  Nelly,  I 
had  the  wit  for  understanding  as  well  .ts  for  tnisting.    Yes,  it  did 
seem  to  me  almost  past  believing  that  you — all  of  you — even  you, 
Nelly,  went  away  without  a  good-bye,  or  a  word  instead  of  one.     I 
hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  what  it  made  me  think.     It  seemed  as  if 
you  were  loo  proud  to  have  anything  more  to  do  vrith  anybody  who 
knew  you  before  that  dreadful  time.    Only  such  a  thing  as  that  cvttld 
not  be  betm-een  me  and  you.     I'm  glad,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
to  hear  it  wasn't  that— at  least  with  you.    As  if  I  haven't  been  think- 
ing more  kindly  of  you  than  ever ;  as  if,  if  I  had  thought  any  othl^| 
way,  I  should  have  cared  1    Then  it  is  true  that  you  1^1%^  lost  every- 
thing?    I  had  heard  so;  but  I  had  been  hoping  against  hope,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  for  certain,  except  that  in  sopie 
strange  way  Coplcston  did  not  belong  to  you.     Nobody  seems  t^_ 
know  quite  why  you  had  to  give  it  up  without  a  trial ;  but  evcrybot^H 
is  sun  that  whatever  you  did  was  just  and  right,  and  worthy  of  your   ' 
father,  who  wa.i  loved  and  honoured,  and  is  still,  in  a  way  that  would 
make  you  too  proud  to  be  proud  of  anything  else  under  the  suiL    !■ 
wish  you  could  hear  how  mine  speaks  of  yt>urj.    Come  and  hear  i^^ 
Nelly.     Papii  has  told  me,  without  a  hint  or  a  word  from  me,  to  teU_ 
yoH  and  Mrs.  Rcid  to  come  to  Thorp  End  and  stay  here  all  the  tic 
your  brother  is  away — and  longer,  if  you  will.    You  can't  want  to 
by  yourselves  in  London  all  alone  ;  and  it  is  cnou^  to  break 
heart  when  you  talk  in  that  way  of  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
you  want  to.     You  can  do  everything  you  need  do,  and  that  is  to  get 
into  a  train  and  come  to  Thorp  End.     I  do  want  you,  NeH.    There 
is  nobody  I  care  to  see  since  you  left ;  and  as  for  talking,  I  have  not 
done  such  a  thingsincelast  Roster  Eve.     Andl  think  you  want  to  Ulk 
W  fo  Ae  talked  to  »»  much  as  I— and  more.     Your  letter  tells  me 
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■H  '^^r-  Your  letter  reads  35  if  ^  sorts  of  things  had  been 
plbering  in  jour  heart  snd  turning  bitter ;  aivd  thit  will  nd  do. 
EUl  I  be  such  a  baby  as  to  pretend  I  don't  undertund  you  about 
Km}  I  thought  of  being  one ;  but  no,  I  don't  think  I  will.  Ill 
kold  and  grown  up  enough  to  tell  j-ou  thb  :  that  if  you  lud  never 
nitttn  me  one  word  about  him,  I  should  hare  kmarn  w^at  you  tell 
at— thai  he  did  whatever  be  thought  was  best  for  others.  I  wish 
people  would  not  l>e  so  wn-selllsli,  Nelly.  He  never  said  a  word  to 
rut  more  than  any  old  friend  might  who  lud  almost  grown  up  with 
CM.    I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  mix  up  what  might  have  been 

tidi  what  might  not  have  been.     But  if- You  don't  think  I 

Aottkl  have  said  '  Vc« '  on  Easter  Eve,  and  '  No '  on  Easter  Day  I 
tit  did  not  care  enough  to  try  me — iliat's  all.  And  why  should  he  ? 
I  Boer  supposed  be  did  ',  and  1  assure  you,  with  all  my  heart,  thai  I 
iJopI  fetl  one  atom  the  less  his  friend  than  ever  because  he  did  not 
bppcn  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  It  would  be  rather  hard  on  a  man 
i  there  was  lo  be  nothinj;  between  not  caring  for  a  girl  at  all  and 
viBttag  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  her  company.  I  want  a  great 
Btny  people,  men  and  women,  to  care  for  mc  very  much  ;  but  I 
nvldn't  marxj-  them  all,  aiKl  I  don't  mean  or  want  to  marry  one  of 
ihem.  No,  Nelly,  not  even  Mr.  Victor  Waldron.  I  think  of  yout 
limber  >u  a/wa/i,  even  though  he  might  have  come  to  say  good-b}^ 
loan  old  playfellow  without  being  afraid  of  her  saying  anything  to 
hbi  but '  God  bIcKi  ywi  1 ' — as  she  docs  now. 

*  It  WIS  you  made  me  think  of  Mr.  Victor  Waldron ;  for,  so  fat 
60a  knowing  him,  I  have  never  even  set  eyes  on  him.     I  believe 
he  ii  known  very  well  at  the  '  George '  at  Hillswick,  and  that  he 
wait  a  bosom  friend  of  old  Grimes,  the  sexton  ;  but  he  has  never 
ti>*dc  or  received  a  call  from  any  real  people,  and  the  bst  news  of 
him  is  that  he  has  gone  back  to  America.    And  as  to  Coplcston, 
.iodeed,  Ndly,  I  ha\'e  rtever  had  the  heart  to  go  in  sight  of  the  lodge 
gttt,  and  have  always  ridden  other  ways.     And  so — I  have  no  news, 
fcrii  isn't  news,  is  it,  that  I  want  you?    Vou  wi//  come,  and  you 
■tO  give  my  dearest  love  to  Mrs.  Reid  ;  and  if  you  are  a  better 
Ittler-writcr  to  your  brother  than  you  are  to  your  sister,  tell  him  that 
lbs  nrer  Bertha  thinks  just  as  kindly  of  him  as  his  sister  Helen, 
^^ '  Yo '  by  return  of  post,  tad  come  by  the  next  train. 
^m'   '    *  "Your loving 

^V  "  Bertha" 

^  "When  she  had  finbhcd  the  letter,  Helen  fell  that  even  Bertha 
herwlf  WIS  a  little  changed.  These  airs  of  wisdom  and  icsigiulioa 
and  dignity  looked  muefr  more  like  the  xcar  of  a  wotind  ihiin  t.V\» 
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sjgni  of  having  been  left  heart-whole.     "Thank  Cod  for  thai! 
sighed  Helen,     "//c  is  not  breaking  his  hcail  and  8[>oiling  his  life 
for  nothing.    Yes,  she  doa  love  hini,  and  will  wail  for  him,  if  I  can 
only  use  the  lime  ["    She  icad  the  tetter  agnin,  this  time  between 
the  lines,  and  found  proof  enough  that  the  inviution  to  Thorp  End 
was  fully  as  much  for  Alan's  sister  as  for  Bertha's  friend  ;  and  shi 
was  pleased  with  a  hundred  tokens  of  what  Beriha,  who  had  ncvi 
been  asked  for  her  "Yes,"  was  too  shy  to  put  into  plain  words.  Well, 
that  would  soon  all  come  out  in  talk ;  but "  What  am  I  think- 
ing?" Helen  suddenly  remcmbcicd.     "  What  can  I  do  for  them  at 
Thorp  End  ?    My  work  must  be  here." 

Helen  Reid  might  work  for  a  century  without  pushing  on  Alan'j 
fortunes  so  far  as  to  make  it  consistent  witli  his  notions  of  honour 
to  ask  an  heiress  to  share  thtm  with  him.  Left  to  himself,  Alan, 
altogether  desperate  and  heart-broken  as  slie  took  him  to  be,  might 
work  to  the  same  end  for  a  tliousaiid  years.  But  what  might  not  be 
done,  and  done  quickly,  by  Mrs,  Gideon  Skull? 

Wlicn  the  saving  sense  of  humour  l.t  dead,  the  meanly  grotesque 
will  take  its  room.     "  Mrs.  Gideon  Skull  1 "    The  name  helped  the 
man  by  becoming  the  worst  part  of  him.     Nothing  could  possibly 
be  worse  about  him  than  his  name,  which  had  been  identified  all  her 
life  with  his  uncle  Christopher.     She  did  not  imagine  for  an  instant 
that  Alan  would  approve  of  the  means  she  took  to  raise  the  foTtuoes 
of  the  Reids.     But  she  was  her  own  mistress  ;  she  lud  a  right  to 
make  her  own  choice,  and  a  poor  man  who  loved  a  ridi  girl  could 
have  DO  stones  to  throw  at  a  girl  who  chose  to  fall  in  love — yes,  she 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  fall  in  love— with  s  rich  man.     He  might 
not  approve   her  taste;   brothers  are   not  bound  to  admire  their 
brothers-in-law;  but  they  must  accept  them,  and  when  their  brothers 
help  them  to  the  desire  of  their  own  hearts,  they  will  accept  them. 
After  all,  beyond  his  name  and  his  style  of  talk,  no  fair  objection 
could  possibly  be  taken  to  Gideon.     He  was  a  man  ;  and  in  point' 
of  manhood  and  money,  earls'  daughters  have  been  known  to  make 
worse  matdies  with  the  approval  of  the  world.     It  was  by  marriage 
iliat  Copleston  had  come  to  the  Reids  in  the  beginning.    And  Aliji 
and  Helen  were  not  even  Keids — the  Skulls  were  of  a  Iiigher  caste 
than  the  son  and  daughter  of  nobody.    "  Can  I  manage  to  really    ■ 
care  about  him?"  asked  Helen.     "It  will  make  things  sofiir  and  I 
far  easier  if  I  only  can— a  little.     I  suppose  I  can  if  I  try,"  thought 
she  who  had  once  said  "  I  would  be  Queen  Cophctua."  and  was 
DOW  sdiemtDg  how  best  and  soonest  lo  catch  Gideon  Skull  because 
of  his  tea  thousand  a  year. 
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Thoe  wu  no  need  to  keep  Bcnha'it  letter.  That  had  been 
■tilten  to  Queen  Coplwtua.  She  tore  it  up  and  tlirew  it  into  the 
fiR-lanuDg  her  slii]>s  bcfaiod  her. 


Chapter  XIX. 

Vou  htTo  pity  lot  Uie  ipsmiw 

Wbra  tW  ciouJ  lici  w1ii(«  a»A  Att^, 
^^1■cn  ihr  dny  it  lUik  sltd  naiTV*. 

And  ihe  wmU'i  kftald  lo  ilKp, 
Fciruig  TroM  To*  benn  anil  nuuroir, 

lloarlini;  all  llie  life  wc  k«C|i  "i 
rily  Mol  (he  ita>«  of  Natun, 

Tboogh  llie  coU  huh  nuBbeJ  hU  loagi:* : 
Trwi  B»y  coow  with  kindn  Itatsre 

Thui  four  Imiwl  linclt  in  hob^ — 
Pity  tlMa  ibc  c«|^  oeuurc. 

LoMginc  wboi  the  ilayi  are  lonj;  I 

Mbs.  Reid  wis  hoi  )-ct  at  the  end  of  the  mesas  slic  liad  reserved  to 
iienelf  in  order  to  bef;tn  (be  battle.  She  a]to  had  burned  her  shi{>9 
-or  it  leaift  cut  hereelf  away  from  them  for  seven  j-ears  ;  foe  to  pby 
■Iporcrty  and  not  to  throw  the  whole  burden  o%  battle  upon  Alaii's 
ihoalden  in  the  fullest  and  Uemest  reality  «-ould  have  been  the 
Bant  chiJd's  play.  She  would  not  expose  herself  to  the  temptation 
of  woctly  hc1|Hng  htm  out  of  tonte  hard  strait,  as  she  might  prove 
*ak  enough  to  do  if  she  had  kept  her  communications  with  her 
iWoes  of  supply  open ;  and  the  point  and  gloiy  of  her  trhimph  was 
Mbe  his  coming  triumphantly  out  of  a  real  struggle — as  real  as  if  he 
W  been  bom  to  poverty.  She  never  dreamed  that  the  m»ns  she 
^  kept  for  surting  would  run  out  before  even  the  first  sign  or 
{"■xniie  of  success,  nor  did  she  think  so  now  ;  for  that  matter,  she 
^  Dot  allow  lierscti  lo  think  so^  Such  a  thought  would  mean  fear 
«f  bilure,  and  that  was  to  be  impossible.  This  barren,  boyish  folly 
^  njQiung  olT  to  sec  the  soldiers  and  hear  the  drums  drove  her  to  a 
■trincr  economy,  if  that  could  be  possible.  But  there  was  no  reason 
tt  fear  that  things  would  not  hold  out  until  he  returned,  and  then 
IW  poorer  he  found  them  the  belter. 

She  had,  locked  up  in  her  desk,  the  advance  of  Alan's  wages 
fiwB  the  Argut  \  but  these  were  not  to  be  touched,  whatever  might 
itppen,  until  they  should  be  repaid  with  interest  at  the  end  of  the 
le^-en  years.  Alan,  she  knew  well  enough,  would  never  ask  a  word 
ibout  them,  and,  apart  from  her  plan,  ih<;  would  have  been 
iriiamcd— she,  who  had  been  bora  a  Hoel  of  Pouiargtwg,  and  had 
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mairied  scarcely,  ir  at  alt,  beneath  ber — to  live  on  the  wages  that  a 
newspaper  paid  a  reporter.  Hci  one  idea  of  giving  and  uking  hard 
blows  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  of  elbowing  and  fighting  one's  way 
through  the  crush,  was  to  come,  see,  and  conquer :  her  notion  of 
ladder-climbing  was  to  make  a  clear  spring  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  rungs.  She  had  occasion  to  open  her  desk  when  the  poslnun 
brought  Bertha's  letter,  so  that  she  happened  to  1>e  out  of  the  way 
when  it  arrived,  and  was  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  the  Hillswicic 
poitmark.  Indeed,  she  was  loo  deeply  absorbed  in  her  accounts  to 
hear  the  knock  at  the  door,  or  she  might  have  hurried  down  in  the 
hope  of  another  letter  from  Alan.  The  time  had  long  gone  by  for 
finding  any  excitement  in  such  reckonings  of  petty  cash  for  a  great 
purpose,  while  feeling  all  the  while  that  nothing  but  her  will  pre- 
vented each  sovereign  she  dealt  with  from  turning  into  at  least  a 
hundred  a  year. 

But  the  more  she  reckoned,  the  harder  became  the  meeting  of 
both  ends.  It  seemed  as  if  the  situation  would  become  soinething 
more  than  serious  for  want  of  a  number  of  pounds  so  few  that  slie 
might,  if  she  pleased,  treat  them  as  of  no  more  account  than  shillings. 
It  had  certainly  never  occurred  to  her  tint  »he  aud  Helen  might 
have  to  face  the  very  hardest  realities  of  the  liaitle,  such  as  women 
alone  can  feel  tlicm.  She  looked  at  ihe  notes  she  had  received  for 
Alan.  If  she  used  them  as  a  lo.in,  they  could  still  be  repaid  when  _ 
the  time  came,  and  she  would  be  spared  the  complication  of  her  ■ 
scheme  by  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  of  details.  Perhaps  the 
time  might  come  when  the  use  of  these  bank-notes  would  become 
what  moat  people  would  call  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  when  she 
would,  as  a  mailer  gf  course,  go  to  her  desk  when  she  found  her 
purse  enipty.  And  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  She  could, 
not  disapprove  of  the  source  and  use  what  came  tlierefrom.  ^| 

So,  while  her  purse  was  not  as  )et  wholly  empty,  and  while 
to-morrow  with  its  needs  was  still  that  to-morrow  whicli  is  always  so 
far  away,  she  made  the  notes  up  into  a  packet  in  order  to  place  them  I 
where,  should  she  ever  come  to  need  llicm,  she  would  be  unable  to  ■ 
obtain  them  without  a  conscious  nnd  deliberate  suppression  of  prido 
— that  is  to  say,  where  they  would  be  as  safe  from  her  as  if  she  had 
spent  them.  An  account  in  Lombard  Street  was  still  lingering  in  her 
name,  unkno«-n  to  her  son  or  daughter,  and  by  adding  these  notes 
to  it  she  would  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  chance  mood  of 
weakness  such  as  the  extremity  of  some  day's  pressure  might  bring 
upon  her.  Without  seeing  whether  Helen  had  relumed  from  her 
errands,  she  carried  her  notes  eastward  as  if  her  spirit  had  been  a 
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\\seH,  s»  afraid  of  spendimg  that  it  would  not  uu»t  the  strength  of 

'ts  own  huidt.     Avarice  itself  cotild  noi  have  done  more  than  pride. 

Sbc  paid  in  Alan**  notes  orcr  iIk  t>iiik  counter  and  tumcd 

boiKiranls,  with  bn-  mind  relieved  of  the  fear  of  a  burden.     She 

had  ocajljr  rtachcd  her  ovm  street  when  she  Kiirr  beTore  her  her 

«iaugbteT  Helen  walking  by  the  side  of  Gideon  SkulL 

Inconceivable  as  that  bare  £act  was,  it  was  not  all.    I'hcy  were 

^vilklng  slowly,  and  in  earnest  talk,  and  his  iKad  was  turned  and  his 

&ce  bent  down  towards  hers.   It  might  have  been  a  diancc  meeting — 

it  must  have  been.     How  could  it  be  anything  else,  when  (heir  whole 

^Ldjaaintauce  was  coo^ned  to  a  unijle  inten-ievr?    And  yet  Mrs. 

XU»d't  bean  sank  and  trenibted  as  it  remembered  all  at  once  a  htm- 

drcd  nothings — a  hundred  noughts  which,  nothing  in  themselves, 

txcunc  signs  of  power  by  grouping  themselves  after  the  iact  which 

she  saw  with  her  own  eyes.     Helen  was  not  one  lowanJs  whom  a 

Tnotber,  with  a  great  secret  to  keep  of  her  own,  could  find  distrust 

itnposiible.     For  all  these  last  months  they  bad  for  the  ftvA  time 

beta  such  close  and  constant  companions  as  to  And  out,  each  for 

faenelC  thai  the  other's  real  life  was  one  in  which  she  had  no  share, 

ud  that  a  wall  stood  between  ihcm  of  a  nature  beyond  ihcir  guessing. 

Hciea  thought  \k\  mother  hatd<:nc(l  and  weighed  di>u'n  hy  the  sense 

cf  t  maniage  that  had  been  no  marringe,  by  pride  that  forb-ide  her 

■o  thvc  shame,  and  \ff  its  cruel  consequences  to  her  son.     Mrs. 

^  thought  her  daughter  crushed  by  adversity  like  a  coward,  so 

Hat  ibc  Cdt  her  not  worth  consideration  or  confidence  in  hei  plans 

Ih  Alan.    But  that  was  a  very  different  thing  from  finding  her  almost 

On  in  arm  with  Gideon  Skull,  as  if  she  had  been  some  Hillswick 

'^>•(prl  who  had  crci)t  out  of  the  house  on  a  Eaisc  pretence  to  meet 

1  lover— 1  lover  whom  many  a  Hillswick  shop-girl  had  aept  out  to 

■««,  if  all  old  ules  were  true. 

For  what  liatl  Gideon  called  upon  (hem  at  all  ?  Wliy  had  he 
wen  to  incomprehensibly  and  unreasonably  friendly  ton  aids  Alan  ? 
^  like  Gideon— so  much  even  B>(rs.  Reid  knew — do  not  go  among 
"^  Ulen  to  pick  up  friends,  or  wavte  tlicir  good  olfices  upon  those 
^  on  do  nothing  in  return,  ^^'hy  had  he  uillcd  a  second  time 
■itJun  two  days?  ^^'hy  had  her  presence  confused  his  looks  and  his 
*OKb,  and  driven  him  out  of  the  house  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  an 
^ly  >oman  and  a  girl  ?  In  what  way  but  one  was  she  to  read 
tfie  ti>e«ch  of  his  eyes  during  his  visit ;  and  what  could  have  been 
"*  Vwaning  of  Helen's  changes  of  colour  and  unnatural  silence  in 
••  prcMDce,  and  her  feeble  excuses  for  him  when  his  back  was 
"""ed?    It  did  not  seem  impossible  to  her  that  a  giil  should  be  led 
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utray  by  Guleoii.    She  tvencLT  did  more  (han  juitttce  to  hts  plu 
his  strength,  and  hU  triumph  in  the  battle  of  life  which  had  gone  Tai 
to  inspire  her  with  her  scheme  for  Alan.    She  did  not  uiHlerratc  his  ■ 
old  dtvactcr  n-ith  respect  to  women  ;  he  had  been,  ever  since  her 
ntarritge,  her  sole  living  type  of  the  great,  bold,  bad  man,  whom  she 
feared  £u  too  much  to  despise ;  and  she  hnd  a  sort  of  lingering  mia- 
trust  that  she  had  done  wrong  to  warn  Helen  against  him  on  so  dan- 
gerously fascinating  a  ground.     Gentleman  or  not,  how  could  Mrs. 
Reid  tell  what  aru  and  forces  he  might  not  have  wherewith  to  subdue 
girh?  Women  know  better  than  to  ihiiik  that  ladies,  though  their  own  _ 
daughters,  arc  made  of  diflfeicnl  flesh  or  blood  from  the  rank  and  lilc  I 
of  HilKwick  or  of  anywhere.    She  would  sooner  have  seen  Helen  " 
walking  with  a  lion  than  with  Gideon  Skull.     No  wonder  her  heart 
sank  and  grew  cold.    Such  meetings  as  this  arc  never  accidents, 
homrever  they  may  happen ;  and  the  mere  thought  or  dream  of  Helen 
— Helen,  out  of  all  the  world  1 — ^bcing  in  the  strccu  with  Gideon 
Skull ;  it  muit  be  true,  because  it  could  never  have  entered  her 
head  to  dream.  ' 

She  would  have  given  >inylliing  for  the  power  to  go  near  enough 
to  them  to  catch  one  least  word  ;  :she  could  only  keep  them  in  sight, 
and  she  noticed  they  remained  together,  as  if  unwilling  to  part,  tDI 
Helen  reached  the  last  turning  that  would  lead  her  home.  Why  did 
not  Cidcon  sec  her  to  licr  door,  not  a  hundred  steps  away  ?  And  he 
held  her  hand  for  a  whole  half-second  longer  than  there  was  need. 

She  waited  till  Helen  was  well  indoors  before  following  her,  and 
the  time  she  gave  herself  for  her  suiipicians  to  cool  in  gave  them 
ample  time  to  grow  and  to  combine  themseh-es.  She  went  indoors, 
and  found  Helen,  siill  in  her  liat  and  cloak,  throwing  scraps  of  paper 
into  the  fire.  It  was  a  strange  occupation;  at  least,  all  tlut  was  in 
her  mother's  heart  made  it  strange. 

Still,  it  might  have  been  nothing  but  an  accident,  after  all.  Even 
in  I^ndon  people  may  fall  across  one  another  without  intention;  and 
it  was  one  thing  to  doubt  her  own  daughter  with  her  eyes  and 
another  with  her  heart.  Helen  could  not  surely  have  waited  till  sh« 
was  a  woman  to  begin  secret-keeping.  So  her  mother  said  nothing 
beyond  some  common  word  in  order  that  Helen  might  herself  tell 
her,  without  asking,  of  this  chance  meeting,  for  such  it  must  really 
have  been,  after  all ;  though  hardly  even  by  chance  could  it  have 
hajipcned  at  Copleslon. 

But  Helen  only  answered  with  the  commonest  of  words, 
the   very  connnoncHt   had   [ussed  for  a   long  time 
two. 


3s.    None  I 
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"Vott  have  fud  a  kttcr?"  asked  Mrs.  Reid,  lookinjt  at  the  lait' 
KDpof  paper  as  it  fluttered  up  the  chimney. 

"Yes,  a  line  bom  Bcttho.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  only  h<r 
«n  aCun,  and  to  ask  about  us,  and that's  all." 

"From   B«rtha   Me}Tirk?      How   did   the  find  out  where  we 
•CR?'  uked  Mrs.  Kcid,  wishing  that  Helen  had  not  been  tltc  last 
bmRUMO  the  letter,  but  not  really  worvdering  at  so  simpte  a  tblqf  J 
uilrtler  from  a  girl  to  a  girl  which  tnothcra  might  not  be  meant  tO'| 
kmL    "  From  Mr.  Skull,  I  sii]i|kmc     I  thought  for  a  minute  it  might ' 
kit  been  from  Alaa" 

"They  seem  all  wry  well,  and  Bertha  sends  her  love  to  you.  I 
didlft  know  )-ou  were  going  out,  numma." 

"And  I  didn't  know  )-ou  were,  or  I  should  have  asked  you  to  do 
atnand  or  two — or  wc  could  have  gone  together.  l-IaTC  you  bc«n 
tedlnng?" 

Helen  notked  no  anxiety  in  her  mothev's  voice,  which,  indeed, 
MTci  told  anything.  It  was  far  too  well  preserved  a  voice  to  have 
known  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vmcea  of  those  whose  hearu  aitd 
tocgtes  arc  tied  together. 

"Only  a  minute  or  twa    I  wonder  what  Alan  is  dwng  now?" 

"I  don't  much  like  the  idea  of  your  going  out  all  by  yourself, 
Hdttu    Ijondon  ttn't  Co|>leuon." 

"Why,  what  could  happen  to  me?" 

■That's  just  what  I  mean — you  don't  know;  but  we  all  know 
iN  things  do  happen.  Of  course,  if  you  were  not  aloiie,  it  would  be 
'•fifcrent  thing." 

*  Mamma,  do  you  mean  that  1  ought  to  sit  indoors  and  wait  (ill 
Alia  comes  home  again  ?  " 

She  should  have  said,  "  But  I  was  not  alone,"  thought  Mrs.  Reid. 
"TT»en,  you  met  nobody — nothing  haj>pcncd  lo  you?" 

"  ^Vhat  a  startling  question,  mainnia ! "  uid  Helen.  "  \Mio  sliould 
liaeet?    What  should  have  happened  to  me?" 

"One  gets  ideat,  Helen.  I  don't  know  London,  and  [  suppose 
laet'cr  shall  ....  One  hears  all  sorts  of  noni^unse,  you  know,  and 
kiicics  more.  No,  of  course,  there'*  nobody  you  were  likely  to 
aeel,  nor  anything  likely  to  happen.  No  doubt  you're  thinking  me 
4e  very  stupidest  of  old  ladies  to  be  nen-ous  about  your  going  out 
by  yourself.  1  sup]>o«:  I  shall  gel  used  to  it  in  time.  ^Vell,  nothing 
hii^ned,  and  you  met  nobody.  That's  what  most  such  fancies  and 
(vesentiments  come  to,  I  suppose." 

A  real  destiny  seemed  drinng  Helen.     Fint,  she  had  conquered 
lieisclf  so  lar  as  to  lay  siege  to  C<]]>le«tOfi  in  the  person  of  Us  u&MTpei. 
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Victor  Waldron's  absence  had  sent  tJttt  lo  the  winds.     Then,  not  «■ 
Im  defeated,  she  had  brought  herself  to  fotge  a  golden  fulcnim  out  of 
Gideon  SkuU ;  aiid  was  llwl  also  to  be  defeated  by  a  needless  ooswer 
to  a  meaningless  faiKy?    For  she  knew  well  enough  what  her  mother 
thought  about  Gideon,  and  how  gradual  and  imperceptible  conquest 
of  such  a  prejudice  must  l>e ;  ccrtsinly  not  by  saying,  "  Yes  ■  I  net 
him  because  1  went  out  lo  meet  him,"  and  then  having  to  find  as 
answer  to  a  Why?    Still  less  by  aaying.  "Yes,  by  accident,  Gideon 
Skull."     If  she  strained  at  a  whole  downright  lie,  it  was  not  likely 
sbc  would  be  able  to  wallow  such  a  far  worse-tasting  and  mcancr- 
natiired  thing  as  half  a  one.     I'trhaps  she  felt  that  a  girl  who  is 
sdicmiiig  tlut  nion  monstrous  of  all  lies  to  which  people  swear  whea^ 
they  many  one  another  for  love  of  money,  had  no  right  to  avoid  on«l 
which  is  3.  mere  means  to  an  end,  and  which  at  any  rate  has  the 
merit  of  keeping  peace  and  sparing  pain.     Perhaps,  in  a  deeper  way 
her  mother's  having  a  secret  made  it  the  easier  for  her  to  say, 
"  No,  I  met  nobody,  and  nothing  happened  to  me." 
It  was  Helen's  first  untruth,  and  she  was  suq>rijed,  even  tlica,  at 
the  easy  and  matter-of-course  way  in  which  it  came  to  her.     She 
spoke  it  without  a  stumble,  and  felt  sure  that  site  turned  neither  red 
nor  palfc     Her  heart,  started  by  Gideon,  must  have  been  rolling 
down  hill  faster  than  she  had  fancied.     But  she  did  not  look  her 
mother  in  the  eyes,  and  therefore  she  did  not  see  in  them  what  slie 
might  liave  seen. 

Mis,  Reid  was  not  one  of  those  happy  people  who  can  disbelieve 
their  own  eyes  and  cars  when  they  please.  She  did  not  think  it  more 
likely  that  her  own  senses  should  have  deceived  her  than  tliat  H 
Helen  should  deny  having  met  Gideon  Skull,  even  by  cliancc, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  parting  with  hinu  Such  confidence  as  there 
had  ever  been  between  Mrs.  Rcid  and  her  daughter  had  been  long 
melting  away  into  mete  daily  association,  and  what  must  it  mean 
when  a  girl  hides  from  her  mother  that  she  meeU  a  man  out  of  doors 
who  has  been  forbidden  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  to  visit  her  at 
home?  The  untruth  did  not  uouble  Mrs.  Reid  so  much  as  its 
cause.  There  arc  times,  even  Mrs.  Reid  knew,  when  the  senses  of 
the  heart  become  confused,  and  when  daughters  think  no  more  of 
deceiving  their  motliers  than  their  motiiers  thought  of  deceiving  their 
grandmothers  before  them.  Nothing  Helen  could  do  or  say  could 
Iw  of  equal  consequence  with  Alan's  deeds  and  words.  Bui  how,  in 
this  liHle  while,  could  mnUers   have  gone  so  far  between  Helen 
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and  this  man  that  even  her  trutli,  which  was  her  nature,  should  have    ■ 
become  a  slave  to  him  ?    In  this  bare  light  it  seemed  incredibly    I 
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ud  ]tt  ii  was  mia  Gideon  mim  be  Eotncthins  a  great  deal  more 
dniia  madr  dangerous  man.  He  must  have  acquired  that  mys- 
ttnxit  power  of  fosciiution  which  makes  wontcn  slaves,  and  a 
OidtoQ  SIcuU  the  equal  of  even  a  HocL  Sh«  had  rc^d  and  heard  of 
Bd  diiflgs,  and  now  h«r  own  daughicr  luul  become  a  victim  to  it 
Wm  her  eye*.  She  saw  00  o»itward  charm  iii  Gideon.  To  her, 
It  hii  last  visit,  he  had  locitced  like  a  man  in  love,  but  iu  the  most  ludc 
udawkwanj  of  fashions — thc%-ictim  and  noi  the  victim-maker.  But, 
tbo^  fascination  is  by  its  nature  a  mysta>'  of  my«eria  to  all  but 
tbtODc  whom  it  coooems.     What  was  Mrs.  Rcid  to  do? 

A  pang  did  go  through  her  when  it  was  thus,  for  the  first 
liiu,  brought  home  to  her  that  she  and  Helen  were  not  all  to  one 
Bndier  that  they  should  have  been,  and  tliat  her  own  rcscr^-c  in  oui- 
md  affection  and  shyoeis  in  feeling  might  have  led  to  their  like  in 
HdeiL  She  could  not  charge  Helen  with  deceit,  upbraid  her  with  xx. 
Hid  forbid  her,  in  plainer  terms  than  ever,  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
tUi  man.  That  would  be  the  wisdom  of  a  fool.  If  Helen  w-jis  really 
so  (u  gone  in  her  blind  folly  as  to  have  secret  meetings  with  Gideon 
ud  u  lell  untruths  about  them.stie  had  certainly  long  pBued  the  stage 
tlcie  timptc  obedience  can  be  looked  for,  or  where  shune  may  be 
Opected  to  undo  what  love  had  done.  And,  besides,  Mrs,  Reid 
W  always  instinctively  avoided  putting  Helen's  obedience  to  the 
f^sufcven  in  little  things ;  they  had  always  understood  one  another 
n  liUle  that  there  had  always  been  a  sort  of  fear  between  them. 
^,  (or  aught  sHc  knew,  a  girl  like  tielen,  under  such  influence  as 
Gdeoa's  had  shown  itself  to  be.  would  Ry  to  open  rebellion  for  what 
iht  thought  love's  sake  when  she  found  that  !>ocrecy  would  no  longer  . 
f»e  her.  For  once,  Mrs.  Rcid's  shame  and  sorrow  were  jnlinitely  ' 
Iwdccp  for  the  anger  which  alone  could  have  made  her  do  so  foolish 
'tbing  at  to  drive  Helen's  womanhood  into  open  revolt  against  her.  1 
^  u  for  arguments  and  prayers,  Helen  had  shown  clearly  enough  ' 
W  much  site  would  care  about  such  things  as  those.  It  was  not  so 
Baeh  Helen's  fault,  aAcr  all.  It  is  not  the  sjanuw's  fault  when  it 
ttRKs  do«'n  from  its  height  and  its  sa/cty  for  the  sake  of  the 
fcrpcni's  eyes ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  even  the  serpent's,  hut  it  was  most 
iwircdly  Gideon's.  Helen  must  be  saved  by  watdifulness ;  force 
■Quid  be  worse  than  folly.  Meanwhile,  there  was  one  tiling  which 
tould  be  done,  and  iliat  instantly. 

"  I  have  been  going  through  our  accounu  this  morning,"  she  said 
b  ber  quietest  way.    There  was  absolutely  nothing  left  in  her  cyc» 
wher  voice  to  IcIl  Helen  Uwt  she  had  lied  vainly.     "And  I  find — 
wdl,  it  comes  to  this — we  cannot  go  on  living  as  we  ate,  or  VvetC) 
while  Alan  b  avray." 
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"  Do  you  mean  we  are  spending  too  mucli— tliat  we  can  pi 
■pend  less  tlian  we  do  ?" 

*■  I  mean  thai,  whether  wc  can  or  cannot,  ire  must,  Helen." 

"  But  what  can  we  do?  I  spend  nothing,  and  jou  must  live  ia 
comfort.     \M\a(  would  Alan  say  ?  " 

"  Alan  will  say  as  you  do,  and  I  would  not  grudge  any  hardship 
on  earth  if  it  would  scn'c  liiin  for  a  s]>ur.  I  don't  ntcan  we  need  live 
less  well  on  the  whole,  but  we  inuxt  live  n  great  deal  less  well  iT  we 
do  not  live  tlscwhere.  Alan  took  these  lodgings  for  us  before 
he  could  jiossibly  Icll  what  our  means  would  be,  and  when  he 
thought,  no  douliE.  that  money  would  dro])  upon  us  somehow  from 
the  skies  ;  and  I  ean  understand  that  he  did  not  like  to  bring  you 
and  me  straight  from  Copleston  into  worse  lodging*  than  tliesc  arc. 
But  it  must  be  done,  if  we  arc  to  go  on  at  all.  It  is  not  as  tf  we 
had  an  income  that  wc  might  have  to  manage  but  still  that  we  could 
trust  to." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  wiih  with  all  my  heart  there  wcic  no  money  in 
the  world." 

"  Vou  arc  not  the  first  to  say  that,  Helen ;  and  it  is  no  use 
wying." 

"Then  what  must  we  do?  I  feci  as  if  there  were  nothing 
tuelem  in  the  world  but  me.  I  wish  Alan  were  at  home  again.  I 
cannot  leave  you  now ;  but,  when  he  does  come  back,  and  you  would 
not  have  to  be  left  alone " 

Hope  came  back  into  Mrs.  Keid's  heart  If  Gideon  Skull  had 
been  asking  Helen  Rcid  to  many  him,  and  if  she,  in  some  fit  of 
madness,  had  stooped  so  far  as  to  accept  him,  then  her  untruth  had 
not  been  a  lie,  but  simply  the  outcome  of  th^  shyness  and  confusion 
of  a  girl  who  lias  been  planning  to  icU  her  wonderful  story  at  her 
own  time  and  in  her  own  way,  and  has  been  suddenly  thrown  out  by 
an  unlooked-for  question.  If  that  were  all,  Mrs.  Rcid  would  know 
what  to  do  exceedingly  well— Gideon  Skull,  as  an  honest  lover, 
n-ould  be  very  different  to  deal  with  than  Gideon  Skull  prowling 
about  more  characteristically  after  his  prey. 

"Well,  when  Alan  comes?" 

"  You  will  let  me  do  something  for  myself,  mamma— and  for 
him,  and  for  us  all.  Vou  will  have  him  then,  you  know,"  said  Helen 
with  a  little  more  jealousy  in  her  emphasis  than  she  knew,  for  she 
^^  was  beginning  to  feel  terribly  alone ;  so  much  alone  that  Gideon 
^^Skull's  friendship  felt  as  worth  buying  as  his  suength  and  his  gold— 
^H  ecause  he  was  Gideon  Skull,  but  because  he  was  a  nuin  upon 
^H  she  could  lean,  and  whom  she  might  team  how  to  reward. 
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I    "i  doo'l  know  what  1  can  do— nothing  well,  I  5U]>po5e — but 
ptlBnei  people  want  companions,  or  peo^e  to  look  aAcr  growing 
frii  wilboal  exactly  teaching  them,  or— i)i«re  must  be  things  to  be  J 
tee.   Uliat  do  other  girls  do  not  to  be  burdens  on  their  brothers^  I 
tadoDt  to  be  mere  eating  sad  sleeping  machines?"  I 

It  wu  nilher  an  after-lhoughl,  which  came  to  her  like  most  ofv 
Ici  iroiiubcs— too  suddenly  to  be  thought  over,  and  too  strongly  and'  ^ 
UBplctdy  to  be  ever  witiidrawn.  In  her  (wesent  mood  it  iiMiant, 
■  iheBipposcd,  freedom  (O  work  and  plan,  and  from  being  unable 
Ugo  001  of  doors  for  on  hour  without  having  to  tell  lies  when  she 
Mam«I ;  and,  beyond  even  this,  she  was  feeling  such  a  mere 
pdUMf  upon  a  treadmill  which  ground  nothing  that,  for  its  own 
air,  she  was  hungry  for  change  and  open  air.  ■ 

niiatcvcr  she  may  mean  to  think  and  to  feel,  what  should  come  I 
I)  t  girl  boni  and  bred  to  all  manner  of  hap[>incss  who  Ands  herself,  I 
Ix  no  fault  of  hers,  condemned  to  such  a  gaol  »  Helm  Reid's,  I 
■i&  M>  hope  of  love  or  joy  for  henelf,  feeling  herself  and  all  who 
Umged  to  her  crusbccl  ntvder  a  dead  load  of  injustice,  like  the 
Ttjiu  under  the  mountains,  and  yet  all   this  without  having  lost 
tot  memory  of  old  freedom  or  one  capacity  for  happiness  and  joy  ?  _ 
Miapt  there  are  girls  who  do  not  know  how  to  answer,  and  ona  I 
luidly  knows  whether  to  say  so  much  (he  worse  or  so  much  the 
kno  for  them.    Bui  caged  birds  who  were  not  bom  in  cages  know ; 
iad«htt  they  know  is  that  the  songs  which  they  sing  behind  wirei 
m  DM  good  songs. 

Mrs.  Rcid's  heart  sank  again,  bitterly  disappointed.  So  that  was 
•ll-«nlya  desire  to  leave  home;  and  what  should  be  (he  meaning 
Cf  ioch  a  desire  but  one  thing?  A  wish  to  go  out  to  service,  even 
«ere  it  an  honest  one,  showed  loss  of  pride  enough  to  account  for 
bet  Hooping  to  fif^y  lies.  It  shocked  her  e%-en  more  than  the  He, 
■nd  frightened  her  more  than  the  want  of  confidence  from  which  the 
lit  hid  come. 

"A  compAnion-^  nursemaid  I  V'ou  I "  she  said,  with  the  most 
noere  amazement  and  dismay.  "Alan's  sister  out  at  scrv-ice — are 
ynnud,  Helen?" 

"Why  not,  numma?  Alan  has  become  n  clerk — ^why  should 
DM  I  be  a  clerk's  siact  7  " 

"Why  not?  Because  it  is  impossible.  There  is  nothing  that 
jnr  can  do  except — l>cing  patient — not  for  long ;  and  being  good, 
Helen,  and  true  What  else  should  a  woman  be  ?  And  what  more 
should  she  want  to  be  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  het  ?  You  want  lo 
Ip  Alan — don't  you  know  Ibe  my  ?  " 
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"  Should  I  not  have  been  brought  np  10  cam  my  ovm  bread* 
if  I  had  not  been  born  at  Coplcston  ?" 

"  If  one  thing  is  different,  all  other  things  are  different  too. 
Hi^en,  1  do  wish  you  thought  less  of  what  you  want  and  moiv 
othcTf.  Think  of  your  father — think  how  he  would  feel,  yes, 
will  feci,  at  seeing  you,  Helen,  turned  into  n  paid  drudge  ;  *rfiat  he 
would  think  of  me  for  permitting  you;  what  he  would  think  of 
for  not  being  man  enough  to  keep  you  safely  in  your  own  place — fo 
no  woman  can  lose  her  right  place,  whatever  can  happen  to  her, 
And  think  of  Alan— what  would  he  say  when  he  returns?  Think  of 
M$  shame.  I  don't  ask  you  to  think  of  mc,  because  I  only  think  of 
Alan.  But  if  tliere  is  one  more  way  IcA  for  you  to  wound  me,  !t 
would  be  your  forcing  me  to  let  me  see  a  girl  with  the  blood  tA_ 
princes  In  her,  my  daughter,  forgetting  henelf  and  her  birtli 
No.    Never  let  me  hear  you  speak  of  "such  a  thing  again." 

"  Bui — if  ALin  would  think  only  for  me,  ought  I  not  to  thill 
only  Of  him?" 

"  He  would  not  think  of  you  only.     He  would  think  of  all 
was  due  to  his  father,  and  to  his  name." 

"  His  name  I "    'llic  word  came  so  hotly  into  her  heart  that  it 
slipped  from  her  tongue  before  she  could  call  it  back  again.     "  Oh 
mamma,"  she  said,  "  indeed  I  did  not  mean — but " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Reid. 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  known  that  by  a  man's  name_ 
one  does  not  mean  merely  a  number  of  letters  which  may  spell  anj 
thing,  but  all  the  highest  that  his  own  self  can  be  to  him — all 
trusts  that  generations  have  laid  upon  htm,  and  all  that  makes  hit 
differ  from  others,  for  good  or  ill."  Helen  wondered  at  her  mother's 
calmness,  and  was  obliged  to  set  it  down  to  tlie  apathy  which  cornea 
from  long  endurance  and  increasing  age.  She  did  not  seem  even  to 
notice  that  Helen's  slip  of  the  tongue  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  the 
family  shame. 

"I  mean,"  said  Helen  quickly,  "you  say  a  woman  cannot  lose 
her  right  place,  whatever  happens;  there  arc  ladies  everywhere, 
doing  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  I  mean,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  no  woman  can  lose  her  right 
place  if  she  remains  true  in  thought  and  tnic  in  word.  In  that  sense 
there  art  ladies  everywhere." 

"  And  why  should  not  I  be  as  true  in  my  words  and  my  thoughts, 

even  if  I  went  behind  a  counter,  as "    She  couW  not  say,  "  as  I 

am  no«-." 

"Aa  yon  are  now  ?  "  asked  her  mother  for  her,  sadly.     "  Yes, 
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jron  lai^t  be  that,  Helen. But   that  is  not  the  question 

DO*.  I  do  not  choose  thai  joii  should  do  one  least  Ihinj;  tin- 
btconung  Alan's  sbtcr — one  least  thtn;;  below  ibat,  from  mamage 
dowa  to  (ItMng  badly  what  thousands  can  do  well We  will 

and  look  (or  other  lodgings,  dicaper  ones,  and  go  into  ihcm  ns 
n  we  can  leave  here.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  because  we 
hwc  to  count  shillings,  we  should  lose  pride.  Before  I  married  we 
vcTcali  poor  at  home,  but  nv  never  forgot  ounclvrs.  ....  And," 
tboogbl  Iblrs.  Kcid  to  herself,  "  wherever  wc  go,  I  shall  not  send  our 
addiess  to  Gideon  Skull."  She  did  not  add,  "Nor  will  Helen." 
Vr'eakas  her  daughter  had  shown  herself,  there  was  no  need,  even  for 
n  fnttant,  to  suppose  her  opabli;  of  can>-ing  deliberate  disobedience 
and  coDcealmcnt  <}tiitc  so  far. 

Bat  why  not.  when,  in  doing  one  wrong  thing,  Helen  fell  that  she 
Wl  Ui  00  Toad  open  but  that  which  led  forward  ?  VihM.  could  be 
10  mean  as  to  let  her  own  mother  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and  leave 
Aim  ttnaided,  because  she  was  afraid  of  helping  them  in  spite  of 
tboBKlves?  The  greater  was  their  pride,  the  less  roust  be  hers. 
She  did  not  realise  her  own  jiossionate  hunger  for  life,  fieedoro,  and 
Klion  vfaich  was  thwarted  by  the  tjrianny  of  every  petty  detail 
Qdeon  Skull,  she  felt,  wotild  Rnd  her  out  wherever  she  might  be— 
■Bdihis  bare  thought  almost  made  her  look  upon  him  .is  her  knight. 
"*ell  as  her  lover. 
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IF  ihc  !(cienc«  of  comiurativc  mythology  had  no  other  use, 
woul<J  Klill  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  prejudice 
and  di&pcrsin^  the  dark  clouds  of  an  antiquated  bigotr}-.     In  ihi^H 
senxe  it  may,  even  in  our  so-called  enlightened  age,  not  be  out  o^l 
plue  to  show  how  the  tale  of  the  *'  Wandering  Jew,"  wiUi  whose 
imige  so  many  ideas  of  religious  odiousness  are  connected,  liu,  afler 
all,  mainly  arisen  from  the  gradual  iran&liguration  of  a  heathen  divine 
form,  not  lacking  in  grandeur  of  conception,  which  originally  andfl 
properly  belongs  to  the  creed  of  our  own  Germanic  forefathers.         ^ 

Of  similar  curious  transfigurations  for  the  worse,  more  th«n  one 
can  be  proved.  I  need  only  refer  to  ihi;  popular  custom,  still  pre- 
vailing in  several  pnris  of  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  Noith, 
the  so-called  "Burning  of  Judas"  about  Easter  time.  It  is  insuuotiv 
to  trace  out  the  upgrowth  of  this  much -relished  ceremony,  which  seei 
to  have  naturally  originated  from  Christianity,  whilst  in  truth  it  ca 
be  clearly  fathered  back  to  a  perversion  of  an  early  heathen  idea,  ie 
which  undoubtedly  some  crude  philosophical  views  of  cosmogonyl 
once  been  embodied.     A  fL-w-  indications  will  render  this  apparent 

Among  [he  Pagan  Teutonic  tribes,  as  amonq  most  ancient  natlc 
the  Universe  was  ihoushi  to  have  been  slowly  and  gradually  evoK 
from  an  aboriginal  stale  of  Chaos,  out  of  which  there  came  Jirst  a  ; 
of  Giants,  called  yvtun  \n  the  Germanic  Nortli ;  and  then  only  a  race 
of  Gods,    1'he  Gods  haJ  to  wage  war  Against  the  Giants,  and  finally 
vanquished  them.     In  all  likelihood,  the  Tiuns  represented  torpid, 
barren  Nature;  the  Gods,  the  powers  of  Life,  which  stniggleinto 
shapely  form.     It  is  an  idea  of  Evolution,  only  in  anthropomorphic 
symbolism,  such  as  mankind  everywhere  hai!  been  fond  of  in  itsfl 
attempts  at  guessing  the  great  riddle  of  the  worM. 

Now,  a  custom  once  existed,  without  doubt,  in  accordance  with 
the  semi-dramatic  bent  of  all  early  religions,  of  celebrating  this 
divine  victory  over  the  uncouth  "yiHim  by  a  festival,  when  a  giant 
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dsfl  TC>  arncl  round  in  Guy  Fiwkcs  nunncr,  to  be  finally  tmmt 
To  Ab  day  llicrc  are  traces  of  this  heathen  rite,  but  unfonunatcly 
miaed  iq>  now  with  a  ];real  deal  or  n-ligious  acrimony,  owing  to  tJiat 
iBiniKlmtlB(liO£  of  obvoleie  words  which  plays  so  largi:  a  part  in 
Ac  neUnorpbosb  of  myths,  'i'bc  rite  is  still  |>eribniicd,  as  it  un- 
qwoiotubhr  was  of  yore,  in  Spring — about  Easter,  which  is  named 
lAtr  ihe  German  Goddess  of  Spring,  Costre,  or  Ostan — that  is  to 
tif,  at  a  tioK  of  the  year  when  torpid  Nature  awxlces  into  shapely 
fain.  The  doll  is  still  burnt ;  only,  it  is  called  "Judas."  These 
"  T^orfirct "  evidently  have  their  origin  in  the  f^hitf,  or  giant-, 
bining.  TTtc  transition  from  oncwordtotlic  other  was  an  cosy  one. 
In  nme  places  the  people,  misled  by  a  further  transmogrification  of 
ilw  aiiH  words,  run  about,  wildly  shouting : — "  Burn  the  old  Jew  t 
BwaibcoWJew!" 

The  yotun,  in  fact,  has  been  converted  into  a  Judas,  and  then 
iKoa  Jew.  And  so  a  Pagan  sujKruition  serves,  in  what  is  called  a 
Qnuian  sge  of  the  religion  of  \a\e,  for  ilie  nuintenancc  of  an  unjust 
ffqadiee  against  an  inofleosive  class  of  fellow-citizens. 

Sieilar  pranks  of  rcligiotis  animosity  luvc  hccn  played  with  the 
Wat  of  a  Germanic  elf-spirit,  who  seems  to  be  a  diminished  dwarf 
rem  of  Wodan,  or  Odin,  the  great  God  with  the  Broad  HaL  Hb 
bud  hat  tymboliscs  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  clf-spirit  is  there- 
bie  nuomUy  called  by  a  diminuti^-e  expression,  HiUihen,  Little  Mat, 
tr  Kattikin.  At  the  same  time,  a  general  name  for  ser^-iceablc  ellin 
•pint  is  in  Germany  GuUkm,  Goody-oncs— a  name  which  originally 
Mr  abo  have  arisen  from  that  of  Wodan,  who  in  a  Longobardic 
fas  ti  called  Gwodan,  in  a  Frankish  fonn  Godan ;  whence  the 

Gedesbeis.  t^^^  ^"'■- 

TV  G^UAen,  or  Gii/f/,  are  supposed  in  the  folk-talcs  to  be  fond 
*f  pl^iDg  with  diildren.  For  this  reason,  playthings  are  left  about 
■hboDSC  fur  the  ellin  viutors,  so  that  they  may  amuse  themselves, 
lA  be  less  conuantly  about  the  children  ;  the  |utrcnts  not  quite 
lUif  a  ooRstani  intercourse.  This  seems  all  vay  harmless  so  lar  as 
*tpa,  though  not  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  But,  unfor. 
■ailely,  when  mothers  or  nurtes  found  that  <:hildren'.s  sleep  was 
>Atn  distnrbed,  they  began  to  bear  a  grudge  10  tlic  spirits ;  and  then 
**glit  change  in  tlic  name  of  the  elfin  took  place.  From  Hiitefun, 
6*W«»,  or  Cult!,  they  were  convt-ncii  into  yndthen  and  y^tUI — 
'Ule  Jews !  Then  stories  arose  of  the  "  little  Jews"  veiing  ihc  help- 
l«8  children,  of  inflicting  red  pustules  upon  their  rosy  faces,  even  of 
'w'Biag  thein.    Frolicsome  house-gnomes  of  the  heathen  Tpitonic 
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religion  suddenly  bccttmc  demontiica3  spirits  of  an  "  accursed  race," 
and  the  flame  of  ftnaricism  was  lustily  fed. 

We  all  know,  alas  ]  whal  deeds  such  fanaticism  is  capable  of 
doing.  The  hislory  of  the  Middle  Ages  bears  fearful  wiittess  to 
the  inhuman  character  of  this  religious  animosity.  A  single  qtiota- 
tion  may  siiDke.  It  is  Liken  from  ^ffttthncus  Paiisiensis,  a  wnter 
who  also  records  for  the  firet  time  the  story  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew." 

Many  people  in  England — the  author  in  question  writes  in  hi's 
"Historift  Major" — who  were  about  (in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  ini 
1 190)  to  make  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  resolved  first  to  rise  against 
llie  Jews,'  AH  Jews  that  were  found  in  their  houses  at  Norwich 
were  mass-icrcd  by  the  Cnjsadcis.  So,  also,  those  at  Stamford  and 
at  St.  Edmundf.  At  York,  five  hundred  Jews,  not  cotintiog  the 
little  children  and  the  women,  locked  themselves  up  in  the  Tower 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  the  castellan,  from  fear  of  an 
intended  rising  of  the  populace.  On  the  Jews  offering  a  sura  of 
money  a«  a  ransom  for  safety,  the  people  rejected  the  proposttioi 
Then  one  of  the  Israelites,  learned  in  tlie  law,  JidTised  his  ci 
religionists  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  for  their  law  than  to 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  each  Jew  in  the  T 
prorided  himself  with  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  the  neck  of  his  wife, 
his  sons  and  daughters  ;  then,  throwing  down  the  blood -dripping 
heads  upon  the  Christians,  the  survivors  set  fire  to  the  citadel, 
burning  themselves  and  the  remnant  of  the  corpses  together  widi  the 
King's  Palace.  On  their  part,  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldien  burnt 
down  all  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  dividing  their  treasure  among  them- 
selves. 

So   Malihneiis  Parisiensis,  who  also  mentions  the  talc  of  i 
Wandering  Jew — a  tale  illustrated  in  our  time  by  Gustave  Dortf  in 
manner  calculated  to  leave   no   doubt  upon    the   beholder   l 
Ahasverus  expiates  the  cruelty  he  is  said  to  have  shown  to  J 
when  the  latter  was  bearing  his  cross  to  Golgotha     Yet,  like 
Judas-fires  and  the  JS/M  tale,  the  story  of  the  restless  Ahasverus  is 
also  moulded  upon  a  figure  of  the  heathen  Germanic  creed  I 
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This  point  has  been  made  out  by  eminent  authorities  in  Teutoai 
mythology.     In  the  following  pages  I  intend  supplementing  an 

'  "Eodem  u)po,  multi  per  Angliam  HJccoaolynum  propcraatcl,  pnu*  in 
JuiJaKu  injiuriiere  dccrevcrunt."  (Loodpo  edition  of  Sislaria  Majtr,  it  1571; 
/*  at') 
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so  nmch  bo,  that  the  Wild  liunlsmnn  who  restlessly  wanden  about 
OS  an  expiation  foT  some  insult  committed  against  Cluisl,  is  actually 
iimtified  wUk  a  h^ne-flah-tating  raa,  as  the  ancient  Cemuns  and 
Scandinavians  arc  Icnown  to  h;ivc  been. 

3.  That  in    vaiious  Gcmun   tales    the  "  Etenial  Huntsman" 
and  the  "  Eternal  Jew"  are  said  le  be  the  famt perstm. 

4.  That  several  chief  attributes  of  ilie  W'M  Huntsman  and  the 
Wandering  Jew  are  the  same,  and  that,  to  all  appearance,  there  hM 
been  even  a  similar  word' transroutnitton,  as  in  the  com  of  Jtfuft  » 
Judas,  and  of  CuUA^t  irAoJuiichm. 


in. 

Dcforc  approaching  the  German  myth  of  the  Wandering  J« 
will  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  ofthc  God  upon  whc 
figure  is  now  assumed  to  hate  been  modelled. 

Odin  or  Wodan,  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  was  conceived  ^ 
our  forefathers  as  a  great  VVandcrcr.  His  very  name  describes  him 
«  the  All-pervading.  IVatan  in  Old  High  German,  wadan  in  Old 
Saxon,  and  jxiMa,  in  Old  Norse,  are  of  the  same  root  ax  the  Lalk 
tfodere  and  (with  the  introduction  of  a  nasal  sound)  the  Gcnnas 
wandern — to  go,  to  permeate,  to  wander  about  Wodan  ia  Uie 
Breath  of  the  World  ;  his  voice  is  in  the  rushing  wind.  Restlesdy 
he  travels  through  all  lands.  The  Sanskrit  u^Ata,  which  ctymologi- 
cally  belongs  to  the  same  root,  signifies  the  wind;  and  the  wind,  b 
that  early  Aryan  tongue,  is  also  called  "  the  Ever  Travelling."       h 

Hence  several  of  the  many  names  under  whicli  Orlin  was  kndfl 
rqffcsent  him  as  being  for  ever  on  the  move.  In  the  poeti? 
Edda  he  is  called  Gangradr  ;  Gangleri  (still  preserved  in  the  ScottiA 
"  gangrel,"  that  is,  a  stroller);  and  Wegtam— all  meaning  the  Way- 
farer.' In  one  of  the  Eddie  songs,  in  which  he  appean  incarnated 
as  Grimnir,  he  wears  a  blue  mantle — a  symbolic  representation  ofthc 
sky,  of  which  he  is  the  lord,  and  along  which  he  incessantly  travels. 
In  the  prose  Edda,  where  his  im.ige  is  reflected,  in  the  "  Incantation 
of  Cylfi,"  under  Ihc  guise  of  a  man  who  nialccs  enquiries  about  all 
things  in  the  Heavenly  Hall  of  Asgard,  he  assumes  a  name  meaning 
"The  Wayfarer."  He  there  says  that  he  "comes  from  a  pathless 
distance,"  and  asks  "fora  night's  lodging" — exactly  as,  in  later  linic^ 
we  find  the  Wandering  Jew  saying,  and  asking  for.  the  same.  ^ 

In  the  Icelandic  Hcimskringla  (the  ■' World  Circle")  the  »e»P 
historical,  semi- mythical  Odin,  whose  realm  l.iy  near  the  Bbck  Sea, 
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■d  wbo  rul«tl  in  coniiun)'  with  twelve  tcmple-priesbi,  called  Dior 
(ibl  is,  Cods,  or  divines),  again  appesn  u  a  great  migratory  warrior. 
Ht  ms  *'  o^n  away  for  >-e3rs,  wandering  through  many  lands."  The 
ttny  of  this  powerful  captain  in  war,  who  ted  the  Gemunic  hosts 
inn  Asia  or  Au-Und,  tlirough  Gardariki  (Rtusia)  and  Saxoo-Uad 
(Gtnuny)  to  the  ScaDdiaavuui  N'orlli,  is  iiiextricibly  mixed  up  with 
iK  Roiy  of  the  Odin  of  mytbotogy.  But  it  i.<  noteworthy  that  3 
ntes,  pcrcgrinaiory  spirit— that  spirit  which,  later  011,  ma<le  ibeJ 
TiMnui:  tribes  ovcmin  all  iCucopc,  and  even  the  North  of  AJHoH 
— iiahotbediaracteristic  of  the  warlike  leader  of  the  Icelandic  hero- 
cbofticle. 

Suo  calls  Odin  the  viator  intUJatm — the  IndefatigaMe  Wan- 
4rrer.  The  Northern  xagiu  are  fiill  of  the  records  of  his  many 
)0Bneyi.  In  the  Kaituar  I^dbrog  Saga,  however,  we  sec  Odin  , 
liaaAf  changed  into  a  grey-headed  pilgrini,  with  long  beard,  broodl 
hit,  and  nail-cjad  shoes,  pointing  ont  the  paths  to  Rome.  The 
liQid  hat  everywhere  characteri.scs  the  great  Cod  in  Teutonic 
kwb.  It  signifies  the  cloud  region — the  headdress,  aa  it  were, 
of  the  earth.  In  many  Gcrmnnic  tales,  the  once  powerful  tiilcr  of 
the  world  wears  a  motley  mantle  of  many  colours  pieced  together. 
This  seemingly  undigniAcd  garment  is  but  another  symbolic  render- 
inS  of  the  spotted  sky. 

Now,  the  motley,  many-coloured  mantle,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
hnad  hat  and  the  heavy  shoes  of  the  Wandering  Wotlan,  recur,  on 
die  one  hand,  in  t)ie  cunous  shirt  of  St.  Chri)itopboru.s,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  two  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  The 
coincidence  is  so  striking,  that  Golth.ird  Heidegger  already  declared, 
■I  a  time  when  the  science  of  mylholog)' wa«  little  developed  yet, 
tku  "  the  great  Christophonis  and  the  Wandering  Jew  go  together." 
il  present,  little  doubt  is  entert^ncd  that,  so  far  as  the  Church  j 
kgend  b  concerned  in  Gctiuanii:  countries,  Christopliorus  carrying  \ 
ihe  Saviotir  over  the  water  has  replaced  the  older  heathen  tale  of  tlie 
put  H'atc  carrying  Wicland  o\-er  the  water.  Curiously  enough,  this 
ttle  tus  its  prototype  in  a  Krishna  legend  in  India.  Wate,  as  even  his 
Max  ibows,  wai  only  a  Titanic  counter]>ari  of  Wodan,  who  himself 
4f)tan  io  the  Asa  religion  also  under  llie  fomi  of  a  water-god,  or 
Meptiine. 

But  before  going  into  a  comparison  between  the  .lymbolical 
Whbuics  of  the  errant  Aliasvcrus  and  tliose  of  Germanic  dcitiw, 
&e  lale  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  has  to  be  looked  at,  for  he  is  the  Unk 
bttfften  Wodan  and  the  Wandering  Jew. 
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This  talc  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  is  found  all  over  Germany, 
in  neighbouring  countiics  where  the  German  race  has  pence 
during  the  migrations,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  Wodan-< 
ms  the  Psycliopompos,  the  leader  of  the  departed  into  WaUialla. 
The  Wild  Huntsman,  who  has  lalcen  his  place,  careers  along  the  slcj 
with  his  ghostlj'  retinue.  In  the  same  way  Freio,  who  in  heathen 
times  received  a  number  of  the  dead  in  her  heavenly  abode,'  is  eoo- 
ven«l  into  a  Wild  Huntreis,  who  hurries  round  at  night  with  the 
unfortunate  itouLi. 

The  nam«  given  in  Germany  to  these  s{ieclral  leaders  of  i 
nocturnal  devilry  bear  .1  mark  which  cannot  be  misuken.  In 
German -Austria,  the  Wild  Huntsman  is  called  ^Votn,  Wut,  or  ^Vode ; 
in  Holstcin,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania,  Wod.  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  Udcn. 
In  the  same  way  a  female  leader  of  the  Wild  Chase  meets  us  at 
Frau  Wode,  Code,  or  Gaudcn  j  again,  as  Frick,  Bcrchta,  Holbi, 
Hera,  Herka,  or,  biblically  changed,  Herodias ;  -ill  (he  former  names, 
with  the  ap|>aTcnt  exception  of  the  latter,  being  but  appellatives  of 
the  same  heathen  goddess.  To  the  seemingly  biblical  name  of 
Herodias,  in  some  places  a  male  Hcrodis  corresponds.  Tliit  I  bold 
that  a  llcra,  Odin's  wife,  could  without  dttfiailly  be  formed  intofl 
Herodias.  And  an  Odcn,  who  was  a  liter-  Voter  (Father  of  l^P 
Armed  Hosts),  and  who  afterwards  became  a  leader  of  the  WiUe 
Heer,  was  as  easily  disguised  into  a  Herodis.  ^ 

in  some  Wcslphalian  talcs,  the  Great  Wanderer,  World-RunnoP 
and  Wild  Huntsman  appears  as  "  Rodes."  Undoubtedly,  this  is 
a  corruption  from  Kodso,  or  Hruodso— the  Glorious— one  of  the 
appellatives  of  die  great  God  who  still  goes  about,  in  German 
Christmas  mtmimeries,  as  Knechl  Ruprecht ;  that  is,  Hruodpcraht, 
or  Resplendent. in- Glory.  From  "Rodes"  the  name  is,  in  otb^ 
\^'eslphalian  tales,  also  changed  into  Herodes.  ^| 

Ueda  relates  that  March,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  called 
Rhcdmonnth,  because  (hey  sacrificed  in  that  month  to  their  goddess 
Rheda.  In  a  rimed  chronicle  of  Appeniell,  in  SwitEcrland— where 
the  old  German  names  of  the  calendar  months  have  tenaciously 
kept  their  ground — March  still  appears  as  "  Redimonat."  So  also 
we  find  "  Retmonat "  in  Chorion's  Ehrtnkram  der  teuUdiett  SpraeM, 
published  at  Stiassburg  in  1644.      Rhcda,  in  Old  High  Gennan, 

'  "  Freyjn  >■  the  ooblcjt  of  the  Goddesses.  She  has  Ihc  <Iwclline  iu  Hottm 
which  H  c^led  Follcwui}- ;  and  when  she  goot  to  battle,  one  half  ot  the  blleti 
belong  to  lier,  and  the  other  half  to  Odin."     {GyljTi  InatntaHoH  ;  34.) 
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able  Vsna  religion,  which  naa  once  essentially  the  creed  of 
Swabian  or  Suevian  race,  at  the  time  when  it  dwelt  ncai  ttiv  shores 
of  the  Bahic  and  of  tlie  Gerrnan  Ocean.  Ncclc  is  a  water-spirit. 
It  is,  in  many  Teutonic  languages,  but  another  fbnn  of  Nix  ;  and 
Odin,  as  Nikor  oi  Nikudr,  was  a  fnthcr  of  the  Nixcs  or  Nikscs,  and,, 
a.  Kulcr  of  the  Sea,  like  Poseidon,  the  Zeus  of  the  Sea. 

A  further  Swabian  name  of  the  ^V'ilJ  Huntsman  is  tlic  Lit 
World  Huntcr-Hjr  Weits-JSgerlf,  the  Swabians  being  extremely  kit 
of  caressing  diminutives.  Ity  soft  mispronunciation  this  name  is  son 
limes  changed  into  Wellick-JiigerU,  wht-n,  by  dropping  the  "  t,"  the  i^ 
arises  that  the  spectre  is  a  Welsh  (or  fordgn)  Hunter!  It  is  nc 
worthy  that,  in  most  of  these  tales,  he  rides  on  a  grey  or  white  ho 
It  is  tije  while  ot  grey  horse  of  Odin — again  the  symbol  of  the  sky4 

Strangely  enough,  a  Swabian  talc  says  that  tlie  horse  of 
Wild  Huntsman,  or  Neck,  "has  been  fetched  from  the  sea"- 
extraordinary  idea  among  an  inland -dwelling  |>eople,  whose  largest 
sheet  of  water  b  the  I^ke  of  Constance.  Evidently,  the  sea-bom 
stallion  is  a  recollection  from  tlie  time,  long  gone  by,  when  the 
Swabian  tribe  dwelt  near  the  sea-shore.  In  the  same  South  GcrrnxD 
tale  it  is  said,  by  way  of  explaining  the  colour  of  the  steed  of  the 
Wild  Hunier,  that  "  a  grey  horec  is  a  noble  animal,  because  it  has 
the  colour  of  Heaven;  in  Hell,  therefore,  there  are  only  black 
Bleeds."  So  tlie  WUd  Huntsman,  after  all,  is  not  of  hellish  extrac- 
tion I     In  truth,  he  is  but  a  irfivestied  God. 

Primitive  races  have  often  looked  upon  the  sky  as  a  cloud  sea  or 
heavenly  ocean.  Hence  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
maritime  origin  and  the  celestial  characteristics  of  the  horse  of  the 
Wild  Hunter  is  no  contradiction  at  all.  In  the  Swabian  talc  he 
rides  with  his  steed  "  through  the  air,  over  the  earth,  and  through 
the  water" — a  conception  quite  Kddic  in  tone.  He  is  therefore 
lometimes  called  the  Rider,  or  the  Roarer — a  good  designation  for  a 
Storm>God.  And  he  has  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  like  Wodan,  which, 
when  left  on  the  ground,  nobody  can  raise,  for  it  then  becomes  like 
ft  stone.  The  lowering  cloud  cannot  be  raised  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Again,  we  hear  the  Wild  Huntsman  spoken  of  in  Southern  G«r- 
toany  as  the  Schimmti-ReiliT,  the  Rider  on  t!ie  White  Horse.  It  is 
the  well-known  colour  of  Wodan-Odin's  steed.  Now  and  then  the 
Wild  Hunter,  however,  stalks  about  on  foot,  with  a  hammer  hanging 
at  his  side  by  a  leather  strap.  Wiih  this  hammer  he  knocks  in  th<r 
forest.  The  God  of  Thunder,  whose  symbol  the  baramcr  was,  seema 
here  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  figure  of  Wodan,  As  to  the  Wild 
Chaae   being  ^Vodan's   Host  of  the  Departed   Spirits,    this   bux 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  piools  of  the  phantom  figure  of  the 
Wsndcnng  Jew  hanng  bci-n  grafted  upon  that  of  the  great  Wanderer 
and  World-Huntcr,  Wodan,  is  to  be  found  in  a  ule  of  tlie  Han 
Mountains.    There  it  is  said  that  the  Wild  Fluntsman  careers  "  over 
the  seven  mountain-towns  every  seven  years."    The  reason  gi' 
for  his  ceaseless  wanderings  is,  that  "  he  would  not  allow  Our  Lord 
Jesu*  Christ  to  quench  his  thirst  at  a  river,  nor  at  a  water-trough  for 
cattle,  from  both  of  which  he  drove  him  away,  telling  him  that  he 
ought  to  diink  from  a  horse-pond."      For  this  reason   the  Wild 
Hnnisman  must  wander  about  for  ever,  and  feed  upon  hone-flesK. 
And  whoever  calls  out  alter  him,  when  his  ghostly  chase  comes 
will  see  the  Wild  Huntsman  turn  round,  and  be  compelled  by  hi: 
to  eat  horee-flesh  too. 

No  allusion  whatever  is  made,  in  this  talc,  to  a  Jew,  though  the 
name  of  Christ  is  pressed  into  it  in  a  way  very  like  the  Ah.isvctus 
legend.     We  seem  to  ffX  here  a  mythic  rendering  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  Ccrinanie  failh  and  the  Christian  rcligioa     The 
"  horsc-pond  "  and  the  "  horse-flesh  "  arc,  to  all  appearance,  typical 
references  to  our  horse- worshipping,'  hoTSC-sacrificing,  horse-flesh- 
eating  forefnthcrs,  who  came  to  Britain  under  the  leadership  of 
llengi^t  and  Horea.    To  call  out  wantonly  after  the  Eternal  Hunts- 
man entails  the  danger  of  being  forced  by  him  loeat  horse- flesh-.-^V 
that  is,  to  return  to  the  old  creed.     The  holy  supper  of  the  Teutonic^ 
tribes  consisted  of  horse-tlesh  and  mead.    A\Ticn  Christianity  came 
in,  the  eating  of  horse-ttesh  was  abolishc-d  ns  a  heathen  custom.    Bnlfl 
at  German  witchea'  barxjuets — iii  other  words,  at  secret  festive  cere-^ 
monies  in  which   the   pagan  traditions  were  still   kept  up^there 
continued  for  a  long  time  a  custom  of  drinking  from  liorse-shi 
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'  Tadlui'  GtrmnHia,  x. :— "  They  anj  alio  in  the  haliii  of  interrogating  the 
voice  anil  the  lii^ihi  of  biidt ;  and  it  it  llidi  pn^uti.it  caslom  lo  take  countol  by 
nous  of  preugci  sn<J  inoniUc>ns  Imni  liortvt.  In  llicir  wuodi  and  {jrovts,  itliile 
hotKi,  odI  1o  be  jiiit  to  ttny  vrotk  for  moctal  man,  nrc  kc]il  at  public  rasL 
Attached  lo  the  ucn'ct  car  ilicy  aie  nccnmiimiieil,  on  foot,  by  the  pricil  and  Ibe 
king,  or  bjr  sume  whci  head  of  the  communily,  who  olwcrvc  iheii  ncighlnf'  aikl 
moiling.  No  other  kind  of  augury  enjoyt  greater  confidence,  not  only  among  ihc 
people,  but  also  among  the  chiclUini  and  the  prinli.  These,  indeed,  look  upon 
ihcnuelvcx  u  ministen  of  ihc  Gods,  but  upon  the  horMS  as  bcingt  initiated  into 
ihe  divine  wiD." 

]n  (he  iccond  Lay  of  Uudnin,  in  th«  Edda,  a  caiUuUalioa  of  th«  hone  i* 
alui  mentioned.     It  tcfcra  to  Ihe  death  of  Signrd  : — 

Weeping  I  -hoA.  (o  talk  to  Crani ; 

With  welled  check       I  prayed  Ihe  siced  to  tell. 

Then  Gruil  hi»  head     bowed  down  in  (he  |JT*«»  i 

Well  knew  llie  Heed     that  hii  master  wai  dead. 
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i3cri6cial  jmrjioscs,  as  it  were,  the  leather  stripes  which  they  cut 
from  the  parts  of  the  shoe  where  ibe  hceU  and  the  toes  are.'     \\ 
this  manner  an  immense  shoe  was  lo  be  giudu^ly  rormed  for  Vi. 
so  that,  when  at  the  End  of  All  Things  he  has  to  liaitte  with  the 
Fenrir,  he  should  be  well  protected  in  trying  with  his  foot  to  op< 
the  jaws  of  that  monstrous  beast. 

Vidar  ix  tlie  jymbol  of  an  everlasting  force.     After  tlie 
overthrow  of  GodK  and  men,  when  the  world  is  renewed,  he  still 
lives.     Vidar's  name  means  the  Reiiewcr—him  who  makes  the  world 
again ;  from  Gothic,  vithra ;  German,  witder.    Aluisvcrus,  the  £vcr> 
lasting,  with  his  many-pieced  heavy  shoes,  is  at  all  events  a  curioii 
counterpart  of  Vidar, 

Wiiy  tiic  name  of  "  Alias v ems,"  which  is  that  of  Persian  ani 
Median  Icings,  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  Wandering  Jew,  whc 
significantly  enough,  is  said  to  have  been  a  shoemaker,  has  bafflei 
the  interjjreters  of  tlie  myth.   The  name  may  have  arisen  from  a  leame 
whim ;  indeed,  among  the  common  German  people,  it  does  not  occu( 
In  our  folk- talcs  the  mylhic.il  figure  is  only  known  as  the  Etvige  J-ude't 
and,  OS  before  shown,  is  often  looked  upon  as  identical  with  the  Ewigt 
^^ff.    Of  Vidar  with  the  Shoe  no  trace  lias  apparently  been  prej 
served  in  Gennany.    This,  however,  is  no  proof  that  a  correspondio; 
deity  may  not  once  have   been  believed  in  amongst  us.    A  great 
deal  of  German  mythology  has  been  lost  by  the  disfavour  of  time. 
Yet,  unexpected  finds — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mcrseburg 
Spcll-soDg,  or  of  the  discovery  of  the  name  "Friga-Holda"  in  a 
Latin  document  of  the  Gothic  epoch  of  Spain — have  repeatedly 
shown  how  much   identity  there  was  between   the  aeed  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  German  Teutons.  ■ 

If  an  ".\s- Vidar"  (God  Vidar)  has  once  been  belie%'ed  in  m 
Germany,  it  would  not  reiuite  too  great  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  assume  that  by  a  lengthening  of  the  word  "  As  "  '  and  by  a  con^ 
tmction  of  "  Vitlar,"  the  name  might  have  been  changed  into  Ahasrcr. 
IVicder,  in  some  German  dialects,  is  contracted  into  wie'ror  w^r.  An 
As-  IVrr,  or  AAattfr,  could  thus  be  easily  formed.  1  throw  out  this 
hint  as  the  merest  indication  of  a  possibility.  The  thesis  of  ^ 
gradual  engrafting  of  tlie  image  of  the  Wandering  Jew  upon  the  fomj 


'  In  undent  limes,  Gcmillnic  shots  ippeat,  sondiil'lilte,  to  have  Iwcn  oprn  it 
ihchccl  iLiui  Ihcloe;  whiih,  fromasaoilaryiwintof  view,  niticerlainty  Die  better 
ntrengcmcnl. 

'  Thi;  Oining  mounlair,    Osiiabiiick,   ihe    "OanswaW"  figure   ronn«l 
Baviimn  mpcn  from  ihc  Insl  sliciir,  and  many  names  like  OswoJil,  OstuedltfJ 
Ma,  Ktiify  to  Ihe  Au  name  hnvuig  lieen  ilsu  that  of  GennBn  Goda. 
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pxls,  lo  chaim  ihem  away  into  hills  «nd  underground  cares,  where  Ih^ 
are  converted  into  kings  and  cmperon,  often  with  a  letinuc  of  twdw 
men,  conesponding  to  the  duodecimal  number  of  the  deities. 

A  forest-haunting  or  hill-euchanted  Jew  has  clearly  no  meaning. 
But  if  lhe*5^«<A'  was  originally  a  Wodan,  Godan,  or  Gudan—andj 
indeed,  there  is  a  I'mnkish  fonn  of  the  God's  appellation,  from  whicH 
the  Godcsbcrg.  near  Bonn,  has  its  name— then  the  mystery  is  at 
once  dissolved.  Godan  may,  by  softer  pronunciation,  have  been 
disnged  into  a  fude  or  Jew — even  as  the  "  CtiteMen.''  th«  Gennaa 
spirit  fonna,  were  converted  into  ysd^htn,  or  litllc  Jews. 

\Vhcrc  the  ^Vandcrcr  is  known,  in  the  Aargau,  as  the  Ewij^  y^^y 
it  w  rd.iteil  tliat  in  the  inn  where  he  asks  for  a  night's  lodging  he 
doeii  not  go  to  bed,  but  walkit  about,  witliout  rest,  in  his  room  durij^ 
tlie  whole  nif;ht,  and  then  leaves  in  the  morning.  He  once  stated  that, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  came  lo  that  Rhenish  comer  where  Basel 
Stands  at  present,  there  was  nothing  but  a  dark  forwrt  of  black  fir. 
On  his  second  journey  he  found  tliere  a  kirge  copse  of  thorn-bushes; 
(>nhUlhird,a  town,  rent  by  an  earthquake.  If — he  added — hecomefl 
[lie  same  way  a  third  time,  one  would  have  to  go  for  miles  and  miles, 
in  order  to  find  even  as  much  as  little  twigs  for  making  a  besom. 

The  immense  age  and  evcrlastingncss  of  the  Wondcier  are  fully 
indicated  in  this  description. 

At  Bern,  he  is  said  to  have,  on  one  occasion,  left  his  staff  and  his ; 
shoes.  In  a  "  History  of  the  Jews  in  Switzerland  "  (Basle,  1 768),  the  I 
Zurich  clergyman,  Ulrich,  reports  that  in  the  Government  Library  at  | 
Berne  a  precious  relic  is  preserved,  namely,  the  afore^id  staff  and  ' 
a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  "  Eternal,  Immortal  Jew  ; "  the  shoes  being  ■ 
"uncommonly  large  and  made  of  a  hundred  snips — a  shoemaker's  ] 
masterpiece,  because  patched  together  with  the  utmost  labour,  ■ 
diligence,  and  cleverness  out  of  so  many  shreds  of  leather."  Evidently  , 
some  impostor — wlio,  however,  kejtt  lo  the  floating  ideas  of  the  old  ' 
Germanic  m)-th,  which  had  gron-n  into  a  Ciiristian  legend — had  ' 
thought  fit,  in  order  to  maintain  his  assumed  character,  to  present  ' 
the  town  of  liem,  as  it  were,  with  a  diminished  fac-similc  of  V'idar's  \ 
shoe.  i 

At  U!m,  also,  the  \Vandering  Jew  is  said  to  have  left  a  pair  of  ' 
his  shoes.  This  persistent  connection  of  a  decayed  divine  figure 
with  shoes  and  the  cobbler's  craft  comes  out  in  a  number  of  talcs 
about  the  Wild  Huntsman.  In  Northern  Germany,  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  the  Ewig-Jag(r  is  called  Schlorf- Hacker — a  ghastly  figure  in 
rattling  shoes  or  slippers  that  jumps  pick-a-back  upon  men's  shoulders. 


'  Kuho's  NerddiuUekt  Sagm. 
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laGUru*,  th«  deponed  spiriti  oi  the  \Vild  Chase  are  aciually  caJlodI 
"Sboemikcrs,"  as  tf  lliey  had  been  contributors  to  V)diu'«  shoe.  A 
U  cqilamiioa  of  thb  tymbolism — for  it  can  be  nothing  ebc — is 
nl  mttiiig.  But  the  importance  of  the  shoe,  both  tn  the  Gcr- 
ane  creed  and  in  the  Ahasvenis  legend,  is  undeniable,  and  it 
donlr  \onat  a  thread  of  connection  between  the  two  circles  of 
Bjlliolog}', 

VI II. 
When  the  real  mcanii^  of  n  myth  'vs.  lost,  popular  bncy  always 
bin  10  construct  some  new  exfjlanatioa.  Kvcn  *t  a  seat  of  English 
Itsaiii^  tlM!  old  Gennanic  Yule-tide  cufEtom  of  the  Itoar's  Head 
Ehag  originally  a  holy  supjier  of  the  heathen  Tciiions— is  inter- 
ptMd  DOW  as  a  festive  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  escape  of 
la  Otford  student  from  the  tusks  of  a  bristly  quadruped.  Nothing 
a  be  made  out  more  cicaily  than  that  the  banquet  in  (luestion 
■nheicntBant  of  a  sacrificial  ceretoony  once  held  in  honour  of  Fro, 
•tFreyr,  the  Cod  of  Ij'glil,  whose  symbol  anil  tacred  animal  was 
4e  nn-boar,  and  who  was  (we-eminently  worahi[>ped  at  winter  »ol-  I 
*ot'  But  bow  few  there  are,  even  amongst  the  most  learned,  who 
Itm  this  simple  fact,  or  who  have  ever  been  slarllcd  by  the  palpable 
■fafibility  of  the  modCTni^in;;  exptanuion  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Kastfl 

Wc  cannot  irooder,  therefore,  tltat  the  restless  chasing;  of  the 
"ill  Huntsman — though  he  still  bears  here  and  there  the  name  of 
^ta,  or  Wodan,  and  tlioutih  he  be  replaced  in  other  districts  by  a 
^*<ld  Huntress,  who  is  called  after  one  of  the  names  of  \Vodan's  ' 
'BUOR—ibould  be  explained  uovr  as  the  expiation  of  the  crime  of 
'nOng  oD  a  Sunday,  committed  by  some  nobleman  or  squire  in 
*imi  of  the  orders  of  the  Church.  The  details  of  tliis  Chii.tti^inising 
^AnatioD   vary  in  every  locality.      Men    arc   always    ready  to  1 
*i|luB,  olThand,  that  which  tlic}*  do  not  understand  in  t)ie  least 
'«  ihe  great  hcaUien  Gernunic  tmils  of  the   Wild  Chase  are 
l*CHiTed  without  chaise  in  places  lying  fiir  aiunder.     In  the  same  , 
**yibeie  hu  been  a  Boat's  Head   Dinner,  until  a  comparatively  ' 
."^Ctol  timie,  in  more  places  than  one  in  England ;  and  at  Court  there 

**  ^liH,  at  Christmas,  a  diminished  sur%-ival  of  the  custom.   But  only 

*^  Oifonl  the  impossible  story  of  Ihe  student  is  told. 

Scvalso,  there  arc  different  tales  accounting  for  the  pcrcgrinntions 

**f  tha  mythtc  figure  which  is  variously  known  as  the  horsc-flesh- 

^teoj  Eternal   Hunter  who  insuhe<l  Christ,  as  the  Pilgrim  from 

'See   n*  S^/iHtid  Dimiur  at  Ox/irJ,  anJ  a  Gtrmifiit  SuH-God,   by 
Jm^  Bfind,  in  Tit  CtntUntatei  J/o^ixiw  ktt  January  iS;?. 


a  hill  sod 
GcrmagJ 

useful  ifl 
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Rome,  as  Pilatus  ihc  Wanderer,  as  tlic  Hill-cnchantcd  and  Fi 
haunting  Jew,  as  Abasver,  Buitadeus,  and  so  forth.  But  a^in, 
chief  cliaractcristtcs  of  the  Restless  Wanderer  reraain  everj-whcie 
the  sain«  ;  and  in  not  a  few  distiicu  tliis  brni  is  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  who  slso  dwells  in  a  hill  sod 
haunts  a  fornl,  and  whose  Wodan  or  Godaii  nante  ma/  in 
lutve  facilitated  the  tratifltion  to  Ajudt. 

When  we  keep  thcxc  things  in  mind,  we  shall  see  how 
is  to  study  the  creed  of  out  forefathers  .is  a  means  of  dispelling 
Ihc  dark  shadows  of  present  bigotry.  Such  fuller  knowledge  of 
eollapwd  circle  of  ideas  which  often  show  so  remarkable  a  coi 
will)  the  Vcdic  religion,  enables  us  to  enjoy,  as  a  weird  poetical 
ccption,  that  which  otiicrwise  would  only  strike  us  as  the  superstiti 
of  ■  contemptible  religious  fanaticism.  For  all  tiroes  to  come, 
tircat  llreaih,  a  Afahan  Alma,  will  rustle  through  the  leaves,  rage 
aaost  hill  and  date,  and  stir  river  and  sea  with  mighty  motion.  la 
■o  far,  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  an  Eternal  Wanderer.  If  we 
understand  the  luyth  in  this  natural  sense,  a  curte  wiEl  be  removed ; 
a  feeling  of  relief  will  be  created  in  liosonis  yet  heavily  burdened  with 
lirojudiccs ;  nn<l  cvidcjicc  will  have  been  furnished  thai  a  grain  of 
K-nsc,  however  overlaid  with  absurdities,  is  often  to  be  found  in  cnid 
faneit'i  in  which  the  human  mind  seems  to  have  gone  vann  wildly 
Mlray. 

KAttl.  BUND. 


CAMPING   OUT. 


WE  vcre,  onKin.ill)',  a  party  of  six  who  courageously  dctenninedl 
to  leave  the  haunts  of  dtilised  men,  and  try  our  hands  at  the 
■OBit  autoiD  of  dwelling  in  tents.  The  expeditwR  waspL 
lAcrprotoogcdcoQsulution,  during  which  the  most  CDtranicing  ' 
vac  iodnlged  in  of  nomad  life ;  days  and  hours  tipped  with  joy  and 
ftmined  with  pcsce ;  and  sport  that  was  to  be  simply  monotonous 
ii  the  touneDsity  of  its  success.  Each  member  of  the  consulting 
lUjr  was  eothmiastic.  Nor  vHmt  nor  weather  should  turn  him  from 
Hi  pmpose^  Firm  at  adamant,  we  shook  hands  on  the  buviitCHit, 
lU|cd  10  rally  anxmd  each  other  to  the  end.  It  was  almost  a 
Wterof  course  that,  as  the  day  of  departure  drew  nigh,  a  goodlyj 
inctlitage  backed  out  of  the  undertaking,  leaving  us,  neverthde 
iW  boeiit  of  their  opinions  as  expressed  on  the  night  of  coniuHa- 
^•Dd  thcii  contributions  to  that  which  often  proves  the  mDSt 
■ilio)«d  pleasure  of  an  expedition,  namely,  the  anticipation  and 
*Aenng  of  iL  Finally,  the  half-dozen  were  reduced  to  three:  andgi 
«  nutters  turned  out,  a  part)-  of  six,  however  good  and  true  the'' 
*n  night  have  been,  would  liavc  proved  a  Mutual  Nuisance 
^■oeiition,  unlimited. 

Uado  canvas  I  had  been  before,  in  the  old  country,  at  Shoe* 

^1MW  and  at  Autumn  Manceuvres,  and  once  I  had  spent  two 

'V'li  of  amusing  w.-irfare  with  nios()uilocs  in  the  Krmagcra  Ranges^ 

"Or  Brisbane.     Hui  wc  were  now  bound  to  distant  parts  where  no 

^from  the  outer  world  would  be  likely  to  disturb  us,  and  where, 

'I  *t  10  willed,  wc  might  wander  in  as  primitive  garb  as  the  clothes* 

'luiiig  black-fellow.     Reversing   the  orthodox  process,  we  settled 

^Vopon  the  particular  hare  to  be  caught;  in  other  worth,  having 

^('cidcd  to  camp  out  and  how  to  do  it,  wo  settled  where  to  go. 

^Vc  was  an  endless  choice  before   us ;  but  certain  lakes  were 

*'**tJooed  in  a  casual  manner,  and  for  a  time  rejected.    A  mcmlier  of 

*'*' party,  who  shall  henceforth  be  known  as  Number  One,  however, 

'•'•iiped  down  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Noosa  Lakes  by  the 

**0^diiDg  statement  that  one  of  those  prosaic  Scotchmen  who  make 

**•«  bert  of  colonists  had,  in  desaJbing  them,  been  bcuajcd  into 

*w.  ccuv//.    xa.  tT9S-  ^ 
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^^tX  "^of^'r.?  *  *'''"'*'*  "^  "^^  '"^  Wordswonh.     Apart  froJ 
^''^  fit   L,       ''°"'*'*'*  '*'^'*  "^^    "    knock-down   force   in  tb« 
"»d  Mwrcnd       '^'^'"''*"'=*^    "'  "^  *'"'  '""»"'  'o  throw  up  our  hands 


B^Be 


■ITit 


Ot 


*°"ld   hav?     i* '^  °^  ""^^^  ^"'^  '"*^'^"*  "''°"  '""^  liestion  of  suppli, 
*>riginiU  list     r         ^^^  intense   mnuscmem  lo   an   onlooker.      '^^ 
*ould  hav     1    P'**^''****"*  ='°*'  iroplcroenus,  ncceaiiics  and  luxi 
^nticr,  bm  "**'  unreasonable  for  a  journey  lo   the  At, 

Toyagc'in  a  T^*  '■'<l»culou3  for  a  fortnight's  ouiing,  incliidinK  .i  « 
**'^  ,fj^^*!*'«'««T  of  limited  tonnage.     Those  o(  us  win,  had  wiv^ 
Bpccdy  Mha     'f  ***  <^ounril,  and  were  consequently  ovcrwhcUued  wilj 
"01  Icamc™*^^   '^"*'^'  ""*'  !'«'"«'"  'o  feel  "liai  the  man  who  fat 
stopped  sh  *oinan  is,  in  these  affairs,  a  born   maiwgcr  hi 

*e  fiuppu  J*"  **  *"*  important  stage  of  his  education.     Eventuatlj 
*"*^  we  5(;t  f**^'*  arranged  for,  purchased  or  borrowed,  and  packed 

""e  at  best  ?"'*  *"''  *  ^"^"^  **^''"K  *^*'  **"''  ^'iU'i^nents  after  a] 
'he  item  of  ""  tinsalisfaclory  description  of  compromise,  save  i 

»"  propon'""'"""*^'"''  **'  *'^'^'*  ^"^  '"*'''  *  '°™'tl»hl«  store,  out  ( 
minister  in!°"  •^'^   *'^»*  *"=  byand-by  required.     The    executive 
pivc  us'-i     '^'^''*^*'^<1  with  becoming  respect  and  humility,  laughingly 
out  of  ih?  ^^^'^'  °"  tl^c  government  store  for  tent  and  bbnkets,  -in/t| 
of  I>ionce  ■*^**'^'"*>"*  stock  which  a  govcrnracnt  doing  a  vast  amouafl 
house   fou'"^  *""*'  '"^'''*  **"  '"'"'^'  *^  secured  a  serviceable  canvas" 
blankets  m*'''"   ^'^^'  ^^  ^^"'  ^"*'  twelve  pairs  of  excellent  brown 
aborigin      '""^"^^^'"'cd  in   England   for  yearly  distribution   to  th"' 
*'^l  bale*       "^^"^  people  on  the  steamer  smiled  when  these  substai, 
*"P  acio  '^^^'^  *^*-'livexed,  and  fancied  wc  were  bound  on  an  exploring 
'^undai'^  °"''"^"' '  but  we  afterwards  found  tlicra  to  belh< 

the  apn^^"^  *"  °^'  comfort.     There  was  not  a  litde  smiling,  too, 
and  add^"'^  '^^  Number  Two  of  the  party,  who  sported  an  iimbrell 
teau_     ft     ^  *^^  packs,  coloniaiiy  termed  "  swags,"  a  hirgc  portman 
amilgj.^    **'  timber  Two  W.1S  eipial  to  the  occasion,  smiling  upon  tho- 
blankcl  ^^^   effectively  sweeping  them  with  his  eye-glass,  as  tent, 
«f  ti,     *'   ■'Id    other    impedimenta  were    lowered    into    the   hold 
''ficon  .*^°"^oriablc  iiltlc  vessel  in  which  we  were  to  laiss  the  n 

Out    "'^  * 

U>rog^,  '^'^  Moreton  B.iy  the  "Bulgoa"  heads  north,  and  bigs  the  Uni 

t|pttv„     ''"^  the  night.    The  steamer  has  been  built  primarily  for  thi 

tfe  T'^*^  ^^  timber  from  the  richly  wooded  scrub  country  whithei- 

bt.r^"'**''  ^"^  l^"^  "  ''K'^^'^''  draught,  and  flatter  bottom,  pcrlupi, 

.     '*s  an  orthodox  passenger- boat.     So.  the  tides  and  cunenu 

"-*   Vejy  ^j^^^g  j^^j  contrary  along  this  portion  of  the  coast, 
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double  A  cartridge  into  the  bands.  Uctwccn  the  Heads  s 
'I'ewantln  wc  steamed  post  landy  ^its  that  nerc  covncd  with  tiocks 
of  pelicans,  curlews,  and  other  water-fowl ;  and  pdkans,  w«  sre 
assured,  will  be  found  in  every  reach  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rivi 
The  captain  of  the  "  Alabaina  "  has  been  requested  to  "  stop  her 
whenever  xa  opiionunttjr  od'ers  for  a  bit  of  sport,  and  I  hasi 
here  and  now  to  state  that,  though  he  is  doubtless  eager  to  reat^ 
his  home  and  family  in  time  to  spend  a  long  Saturday  evening  in 
their  midst,  he  observes  liis  instructions  not  more  in  the  letter  than 
In  the  spiriL  Even  now,  before  wc  start,  he  &how3  an  ajixicly  to 
further  our  wishes.  He  looks  enquiringly  at  mc  as  I  put  the  breech- 
loader together,  and  being  infonncd  by  a  jcric  of  the  head  that  I 
liave  dcsign.i  U|.on  a  couple  of  pelicans  swimming  slowly  down  tl: 
■treatn,  about  two  hundred  yards  above,  orders  his  boy  to  take 
in  the  "Alabama's"  dingy.  The  youngster  \s  only  too  p'eascd 
assist  in  iIk-  >port,  and  stealthily  jiaddlcs  towards  the  birds.  W 
thus  lessen  the  disLtncc  by  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  pcli' 
though  they  evidently  arc  aware  of  our  approach,  betray  no  ala 
They  only  change  their  course  a  point  or  two,  perch  tbcii  heads  o; 
one  side,  and  swim  a  trifle  faster.  In  this  way  we  gel  to  within  six 
yards.  Then,  the  gleain  of  the  uplil^cd  banel,  or  some  other  move 
ment,  frightens  them,  and  they  heavily  flap  their  wings  for  flight 
One  escapes  ;  the  other  receive*  the  charge,  drO[is  dead,  and  is  duly 
seiied  by  the  ncclc  and  haitk-d  into  the  dingy  by  the  delighted 
youngster.  We  intend  to  shoot  pelicans  for  the  sake  of  their  skins, 
and  here  is  the  first  contribution,  neatly  delivered,  without  a  Single 
shoi-hote  in  the  broad,  white,  fidl-plumaged  bnsnt.  Our  supplies 
include  a  quantity  of  arsenical  soup,  a  packet  of  iron  tacks,  and  a 
hammer,  designed  for  the  preparation  of  the  said  skins,  together  with 
those  of  black  swans,  and  nuy  of  the  four-footed  fry  peculiar  to  this 
marsiipial  country. 

Wc  lake  up  our  position  in  the  bows  of  the  "Alabama"  wh< 
slic  commences  her  upward  voyage  to  Iwok  out  for  pelicans,  and,  i: 
so  doing,  avoid  the  water  wliich  comes  on  board  with  every  revohi 
lion  of  the  paddles.  The  current  being  against  us,  our  progress 
leisurely — on  accident  that  is  favouniblc  to  us  and  proportionately 
unfavourable  to  the  pclit^ns.  No  hag  e*cT  made  would  hold  llie 
big  pile  of  game  which,  in  ihe  courte  of  a  couple  of  hours,  lies  heaped 
upon  the  deck.  In  truth,  wc  eventually  get  rather  ashamed  of  the 
case  with  which  the  slaughter  is  elTecled.  I'he  pelicans  scarcely 
trouble  to  gel  out  of  the  wny  of  the  boaL  They  arc  cruising  about, 
sometimes  in  company,  sometimes  alone :  and  as  the  noise  of  the 
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Qridia  becomes  closer,  they  teiaurely  make  for  one  of  the  banks,  or 
tr  luily  tDto  a  dead  tree  overhanging  ihe  river.  The  peliqin  is  not 
IB  thguit  bird,  especially  when  standing  on  the  bank  ;  but  there  is 
iCsttia  gnce  in  its  movements  in  the  water,  and  an  expression  of 
ndon  uid  confiding  innocence,  as,  with  neck  slanting  backwards, 
■d  b%  beak  and  |>oiich  resting  upon  it.  it  pursues  its  hannlcn  j 
ocopatioiu,  that  api>cal  to  us  for  roercy.  For  myjielf,  the  qtialiiy  of '^ 
■oqp  it  «ib)ect  to  less  strain  after  I  have  aci|uired  my  seventh 
Ind  t  have  killed  much  nwre  than  I  can  cany,  and  more  than  can 
teuimftMUbly  i^kinned  cither  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Wo  find  that  a 
doge  of  ntimtier  four  thot  in  the  head  of  the  bird  is  wi  cfTcclual  as 
llehtavier  ammunition,  and  that  there  is  alnrap  time  to  complete 
licmk  with  a  second  barrel  if  the  first  fails.  Sometimes  the  dyinjt 
ptlictB  opens  its  strong  bill — it  is  a  foot  long — and  in  its  agony 
WKilhc  bow  of  (he  dingy  when  it  touches  the  nuss  of  while  and 
Uick  feathers  circling  in  the  cnmson-tingcd  water ;  but  its  clumty 
(tOHnction  renders  it  very  defenceless. 

Tbc  river  opens  out  at  inlervah  into  expanses  of  water  which  are 
ttaSintentaaiid  purposes  a  chain  of  liike^.  They  are  so  shallow 
llu  a  channel  has  to  be  slaked  for  even  the  lat-boltomed 
"AUoma,"  which  only  draws  a  fcir  inches  of  water  ;  once  in  the 
■ilsiiif  vhat  eeems  to  be  a  sheet  of  water,  in  which  a  small  fleet  can 
"We  It  aochor,  wc  tun  aground,  and  have  to  jump  overboard  to  drag 
!«  dnr  of  a  sandbank.  Arrived  »t  Coolharaba,  we  6nd  that  we 
night  have  saved  ourselves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  discussion  on 
tin ijuestion  of  supplies,  since,  this  being  the  licadfiuarters  of  the 
^inn,  there  is  a  store  at  which  wc  may  procure  anything  we  require, 
*«  II  clothes,  me<!icit>c,  bakery,  butcher)-,  and  grocery,  or  iionmon- 
P^-  Here,  ngain,  cordial  hospitality  is  offered  us,  and  here,  again, 
*f  tainuin  an  invincible  from  against  seducing  influences. 

Tlie  rirm,  however,  kindly  places  a  firit-ratc  four-oarcd  boat  at 
•k  ilispoeal,  and  «  couple  of  men  attached  to  the  mill  undertake, 
■•Koly  to  pilot  us  to  the  spot  where  wc  arc  recommended  to  erect 
W  teat,  but  to  assiit  us  in  putting  it  up,  Tliis  is  indeed  a  happy 
**(;lit,  for  the  day  being  far  spent,  and  there  being  no  moon,  wc 
*4  iuve  lo  Imrry  considerably  if  we  would  be  under  canvas  by 
4||K6B,  So,  MtaightYfay,  out  baggage  is  transferred  to  the  gig  and 
Viltcndant  puni,  tlie  isprilsail  is  hoisted,  and  away  we  go  across  the 
"■•B  lake  of  the  Coolharaba,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  the 
***>» chain,  the  mater  rippling  musically  from  the  bows,  the  evening 
*»4a  deepening  «i>on  the  hills  and  darkening  the  woods,  and  all 
'•''  •orld,  so  far  aa  wc  can  pcrce/re  if,  /lolding  a  solemn  «i\CTKt  \\«.\ 
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no  one  for  a  time  cares  to  break.    Oars  ntc  necessary  to  get 
a  nnnpw  walcnvay  overhung  with  creepers   and  scnib   trees 
foddered  vrith  thickets  of  rccds  in  Ihc  heyday  of  TCrdant  life. 
sun  here  rarely  falls  upon  the  «'aler,  which  accordingly  seems  bl: 
in  comparison  with  the  open  sand-coloured  Like  over  which  we  have 
sailed.     While  the  Cooiharaba  sawmills,  jetty,  stacks  of  timber,  and 
workmen's  cottages  were  in  sight,  though  before  we  struck  sail  they 
had  diminished  lu  Lilliputian  size,  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  society  of 
our  fellows  ;  but  ihi-t  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ithaded  n-aterway  brings  US 
lo  what  is  actually  an  arm  of  the  main  lake,  but  what  appears  to 
to  be  a  distinct  take  hemmed  in  by  impenetrable  woods;  and 
induces  the  feeling  that  at  last  we  arc  alone. 

The  sun  has  little  of  its  ficrj'  journey  to  complete  when  our 
grates  upon  the  sandy  shelf,  where  wc  land,  to  form  camp  upon 
gentle  eminence  not  more  tlian  two  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
spot  is  cleared,  nicely  grassed,  and  at  its  back  and  on  citlier  side  the 
Olien  forest  closes  in.  The  lokcward  view,  as  we  first  look  ii|>on  ilfl 
beautified  with  violet  tints,  the  surface  of  the  water  uniufRcd  a^ 
glass,  fascinates  lis  all ;  and  we  stand  u]>on  the  shore  in  silent 
admiration,  But  for  this  wc  have  no  time  now.  The  three  bales  ot 
canvas  and  blankets,  the  axes  and  tomahawks,  the  quart  pots  and 
pannikins  arc  as  speedily  as  may  be  taken  up  to  the  clearing,  cadi 
working  with  a  will.  Then,  the  two  Cootharaba  men  who  have 
accomp.inicd  us  shoulder  their  a.ves  and  disappear  in  search  of  tent- 
poles,  while  we  unpack  the  bales,  spread  out  the  lent,  and  scatter 
the  blankets  abroad.  Number  One.  by  virtue  of  past  experience  in 
the  bush,  is  appointed  cook  to  the  expedition  ;  and  as,  by  this  time, 
we  are  possessed  of  the  hunger  proverbially  assigned  lo  hunters,  we 
watch  his  movements  with  watering  mouths,  and  greedily  listen  lo  his 
theories  upon  frjing  in  oil,  a  process  in  which  he  confesses  himself  an 
adept.  ^k 

The  back  of  the  tent  is  protected  by  a  gum-tree,  in  the  forfc  <j^ 
which  one  end  of  the  sapling  which  forms  the  ridge-pole  finds  a 
secure  resting-place.  There  is  an  abundance  of  young  timber  at 
hand,  and  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  sactifice  the  strong  young  Eucalypti, 
Before  we  have  done  with  them,  a  dozen  have  been  felled;  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  our  lent  when  it  i.t  finished.  Tlie  ridge  aitd  vAt 
jwlcs  and  forked  U|>rij{hts  quite  ju.slify  the  confidence  repowd  in 
them  :  the  canvas  stretches  admirably  to  its  place,  is  firmly  secured, 
and  is  finally  covered  by  the  fly  which  is  to  temper  the  sun's  rays  or 
keep  out  the  raia  We  walk  around  our  habitation  in  the  dusk, 
tfghien  a  rope  here  and  hammer  in  a  peg  there,  and,  surrcying  the 
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in  his  power,  we  liberally  1»ut«  him  with  Ibttery.     And  he  metite ! 
all.     He  dishes  up  in  a  strip  or  bark  a  iottn  potfttoet,J]ot  from  '- 
nshcit,  and  jackets  intact;  upon  the  regulation  tin  pUtc,  crisp  rashers 
of  bacon,  toasted  upon  pointed  sticks ;  in  their  native  tin,  prime  shcepaT 
tonnes  preserved  to  perfection;  and  in  the  everlasting  "  billy,"  daric- 
colouTcd  tea,  than  which  there  is  no  beller  in  the  world.     He  ha 
IcamI  the  true  trick  of  brewing  (luart-pot  tea.     Every  bu^nan 
supposed  to  be  able  to  make  quart-pot  tea,  just  as  every  cook 
supported  to  be  able  to  cook  a  mutton  chop;  but  in  both  cases  it  tc 
often  end*  with  sup]>0£ition.     Our  tea  is  the  correct  up— clear,  fn 
giant,  and  refined.     It  is  easily  made.     Fill  your  "  billy  "  with  watfl 
(the  Ukc  below  served  our  purpose);  |)Wre  it  against  a  red-hot  le 
till  it  boils ;  cast  in  n  handful  of  tea,  and,  before  it  has  time 
simmer,  pour  upon  the  whole  a  table-spoonful  of  cold  water, 
cover  the  lop  of  the  billy  with  the  drinking-cup  which  (its  ii 
it,  and  Icl  it  stand,  whik-  in  another  cup  you  dissolve  the 
which  is  to  sweeten  the  whole.    1'he  dash  of  cold  water  sends 
leaves  in  a  body  to   the  bottom,   and  clears  the  bcvcragi^ 
if  tea  tlius  made  docs  not  please  the  wayfaring  man,  let  htm 
relegated  to  water  dipped  from  a  hole  habitually  infused  with 
leaves. 

That  first  camp  meal  is  a  truly  regal  refection.    The  loaf  is 
continually  passed  from   hand  to   hand  ;  the  savoury  rashers  dis 
appear  at  once;  not  a  potatoc  is  led,  and  their  jackets  arc  scrap 
dean  ;  the  sbeeps"  tongues  are  reduced  to  the  last  layer;  the  qu 
pot  is  emptied,  replenished  from  an  outlying  bucket,  and  boile 
again  in  a  trice.     We  heave  sighs  of  repletion  and  content,  fill  ou 
pipes  and  kindle  them  with  a  piece  of  burning  stick,  turn  over  laxity 
upon  our  bUnkets,  and  commune  with  the  silver-pointed  deep  blue 
dome  overhead.     Probably  we  never  knew  so  well  as  now  the  force 
of  the  familiar  words — "  pipe  of  peace."    We  smoke  the  veritable 
the  real  original  pipe  of  peace,  without  speaking  to  each  other, 
cook  breaks  the  sjiell. 

Having  abandoned  ourselves  to  fleshly  delights,  »-e  must  necd^ 
follow  the  fashion  and  grumble  at  the  bill.     If  wc  repeat  this  per- 
formance, how  long  will  our  stores  last  ?    The  cook  dives  into  th^f 
sack-bag  in  which  we  had  thrust  the  bread  purchased  at  the  Firra"s 
general  store,  sounds  another  bag  containing  potatoes,  checks  off 
upon  his  fingers  the  tinned  provisions,  and  declares  that,  if  we  are  noWi 
prej>ared  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  our  tishing-rods  and  guns,  ve  ■" 
shall  devour  our  supplies  in  a  couple  of  days.     AVho  cares?    Let 
to-morrow  take  care  of  itself.     Wliercfore  we  solace  ourselves  with 
another i>ipc — scnii-peace  this  time — and  vhcn  \)esV\i  ourselves.     We 
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I  oar  knim  and  forlts  bjr  sticking  thetn  in  tli«  «andy  soit^a 
npleifldeasy  Dictation  which  not  only  cleanses  ihe  impleiocnti 
IbfiiMi^y,  but  gives  them  a  high  polish  and  keeps  the  edges  and.) 
pmti in  good  woiking  condition  ;  arrsiifte  our  bUnkcta,  two  painf 
eadi  to  lie  upon,  one  pair  for  coverlids,  and  one  ditto  for  pillow  \\ 
ud  uking  a  final  draught  from  the  quan  pot,  and  another  long  loolt 
ipoa  the  splendour  of  the  night,  settle  down  sii|ieTbly  tired  aod 
im/maAf  satisfied.      We  talk  ourselves  to  sleep  in  passing  th« 
Ubviog  resolutknis: — 

Roolved — That  each  man,  while  this  camp  do!h  last,  may  do 
■kit  KenKth  good  in  his  own  eyes ;  only  tliat  Number  One  doctli 
tU  the  cooking,  and  Number  I'vo  hangeth  out  the  blankets  every 
noiniig,  or  sprcadcth  them  upon  the  grass  when  the  sun  hath  dried 
Acnne. 

KtsoWed — That  each  cami>er  removeth  tlK  refuse  of  his  meals  to 
ttcerenicnt  distance  from  U>c  camp,  clcaneth  his  own  utcn&iU  im- 
■editlely  Jiricr  every  meal,  and  uketh  turns  in  the  hewing  oi  wood 
■d  dtMriag  of  water. 

RcMlved^That  the  camp-fire  be  kept  burning  day  and  night,  and 
itat  emy  maii  passing  casteth  upon  it  a  log  when  it  requireth 
Rplaushmeitt. 

Rtsolvcd — 'ITiat  the  <:ook  acteth  as  bedmaker  to  the  camp^ 
Kootred — That  the  camp  be  ke]>t  in  faultless  tidiness. 
SoolTed— That  the  camp  to-morrow  sendcth  of  fclcheth  a  black- 
Mo*  lo  &g  nuscellancously  and  execute  all  the  heavy  work. 

Rttolved— That  as  Number  One  is  snoring,  and  Number  Two  fast 
*ifacy(iiiklng  a  severe  cold  by  sleeping  without  his  eye-glass),  this 
■Waij!  do  now  adjourn. — Adjourned  accordingly.    Tableau. 

Nttinber  One  is  undoubtedly  equal  to  his  work.     Daylight  is 
'■nt  is  the  tent  when  I  awake  from  a  grand  sleep,  but  the  cook  is 
"*'  Hid  about.    The  fire  is  blazing,  and   the  billy  on  the  boil. 
'''■berTuro  must  hare  missed  something  and  found  it  during  the 
"W.  for  he  now  lies  asleep  wearing  his  eye-glass,     1 1  is  as  lovely  a 
'*'""l»j' morning  as  sun  O'er  shone  upon,  and  we  resolve,  barring 
^'im  works  of  ncccssit)'  which  must  be  performed,  to  observe  it 
***(layof  test    Just  as  the  sun  begins  to  clc-ir   the  dappled  sky, 
•"d  the  first  breath  of  morning  to  rufilc,  as  with  a  coining  shadow, 
""  hither  end  of  the  lake,  Number  Two  with  his  ejeglass  sitoUs 
'^  to  the  camp-fire,  and  joins  us  in  paying  our  devotions  to  the 
'■t  pOL     The  works  of  necessity  in  which  we  agree  to  embark, 
■W  fii^  before  breakfast,  arc  a  rearrangement  of  the  tent,  and  the 
*"ning  of  two  pelicans  shot  on  our  jiassage  across  the  main  lAe 
•*  Ike  pievioas  crcniag. 
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As  to  the  tent,  I  protest  against  the  placinf;  of  the  open  tx\l 
door  on  tlie  higher  ground,  and  therefore  facing  the  bush  instead  of 
tbe  lake.  It  wu  done,  it  is  explained,  on  account  of  the  wind  ;  and 
it  shall  bo  undone,  I  insist,  on  account  of  the  e%-er-varying  water 
picttinM  we  may  enjoy  if  we  turn  the  canvas  round.  Wc  are  ooe 
upon  the  (iiieition  after  I  have  urged  my  point  and  protest  that,  lud 
we  been  Icis  hurried  by  advancing  d^rkncKS  last  night,  such  an  enor 
should  never  have  been  made,  'llie  alteration  involves  the  clearing; 
out  of  cvctylhing;  but  that  is  a  decided  gain,  the  packages,  especially 
Number  Two's  enormous  portmanteau,  not  being  stowed  away  in 
compact  Cuhion.  Setting  to  work  with  energy,  we  have  struck  the 
tent  and  put  it  u)>  again  in  an  hour,  the  opening  now  facing  the 
sparkling  waters.  Number  One  haoga  his  pelicans  upon  a  tree 
branch  cut  off  and  sh.-irpcticd  to  do  service  as  a  meat-hook,  and  tries 
his  hand  at  skinning  them,  or,  to  be  accurate,  at  taking  off  the  breast 
])onions  only.  It  ix  a  task  recpiiring  a  little  practice,  and  it  is  not 
for  a  (lay  or  two  tliat  wc  become  proficient.  The  birds  shot  fn 
the  "Alabama  "  yesterday  we  have  left  at  the  mills  to  be  dressed  ' 
one  of  the  hands  who  is  a  good  amateur  taxidermist ;  and  they  i 
the  end,  beyond  (lucslion,  prove  to  be  the  best  prepred. 

Four  yciirs  have  not  sufficed  to  lessen  my  dislike  of  such  TCTlttl 
as  snakc!«,  scoqiions,  and  centipedes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  ve 
rarely  sees  them.  The  knowledge  ihal  tliey  exist  is,  however,  sufficient 
to  keep  one's  consciousness  alive.  No twiih landing  that  I  have_ 
sU'iit  and  moved  about  in  scrub  and  bush,  I  have  never  seen 
scorpion,  never  a  centipede,  except  Ovice  in  the  decayed 
brought  into  Brisbane,  and  very  few  snakes,  though  I  am  alwaji 
looking  fur  them.  Old  bushmen  will  recount  a  similar  cxperienc 
Etnd,  as  a  nile,  new-comers  soon  cease  to  think  of  what  they  ne 
sec.  Still,  I  have  heard  of  camiicrs-out  who  have  bad  strange  bed- 
fellows of  this  ilk,  and  I  h.ivc  a  fancy  for  rigging  up  something  in 
the  shape  of.a  bedstead.  Armed  with  a  little  American  aae,  1  go  lo 
the  Hat  and  make  a  first  venture  in  woodcraft  with,  I  flatter  myself^  a 
skill  that  even  a  flhdstone  would  not  despise.  I  require  four  forked 
uprights,  and  four  strong  but  nut  too  siout  poles,  and  very  pretty 
work  it  is  to  select  the  precise  thing  required,  and  sliapc  and  sharpen 
it  before  it  is  felled.  A  couple  of  bags,  opened  at  the  ends  lo  slip 
over  the  side  poles,  furnish  the  sacking.  However,  it  is  labour 
thrown  away.  The  contrivance  docs  not  answer.  'ITie  saplir^  are 
too  green,  the  frame  is  too  narrow,  and  the  encroachment  upon  tent^ 
room  too  serious.  Vet  the  labour  is  not  altogether  lost,  becaas%l 
.ib.indoninjT  the  stiucturc  as  a  bedstead,  we  use  it  thenceforth  as  x 
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brought  something  in  ihe  shape  of  literature,  but  we  take  it  home 
unread ;  oiir  occupations  are  pleasures  and  our  pleasures  occupation. 

Not  a  dozen  persons,  it  is  likely,  visit  this  camp  site  of  ours  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  W'c  stumble  upon  it  by  aecideni;  but  if  I  could  remove 
bodily  to  tlic  old  couiitrj-  the  views  obtainable  lirom  our  tent  opening, 
it  would  lea|i  into  fame.  Clnse  to  shore  the  white  boat  rexts  in  calm, 
and  rocks  when  the  breejtei  sweep  over  the  lake.  A  Iiundrcd  yards 
out  there  i*  a  samlyshnllow  just  showing  it*  crest  above  the  water,  and 
upon  this  all  Jay  long  an  assemblage  of  pelicans  stand  in  line,  wit] 
sentinels  on  guard  to  warn  them  of  danger.  In  the  morning,  just  i 
the  sun  breaks,  they  preen  themselves,  and  in  the  company  of  nun^ 
rous  divers  fly  away  to  feed,  returning  again  in  due  time  to  take  i 
their  sLtUon  for  tlie  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  there  is  a  woode 
islet  which  is  always  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  scenery.  It  reliev 
the  distance  and  prevents  the  monotony  of  unbroken  spact  As  ' 
nimo!>phcTC  chanf;es  it  also  seems  to  shift  its  position  ;  to-day  it  1 
near,  to-morrow  far.  Now,  the  distant  mountains  arc  distinct, 
leedy  margins  of  the  lake  bold  and  vivid  in  colour,  and  the  wo 
dislinguisliable  ;  again,  a  purple  veil  shrouds  hJU  and  wood,  and ' 
look  in  vain  for  the  well-known  landmarks.  It  is  a  scene  tl 
assumes  new  characlcristics  a  dojten  times  a  day;  wc  never  tireij 
looking  upon  it,  and  are  ever  glad  to  get  back  to  camp  to  renc 
our  acquaintance  with  features  that  grow  dearer  with  familiarity. 

It  is  something  lo  be  waited  upon  by  two  rival  kings.  Of  no  Ic 
rank  are  the  two  sable  camp-followers  who  present  themselves 
response  lo  our  message  to  the  manager  yonder,  if  the  brass-plate 
suspended  from  their  necks  proclaim  the  intih.  At  the  mills,  on 
route  from  the  sea,  we  had  inteniewed  a  number  of  abtmgina 
encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  and,  witlioul  knowing  il 
had  promised  King  Urown  our  distinguished  patronage.  He  ha 
accosted  us,  and  we,  not  underst.inding  him,  had  given  him,  in  our 
opinion,  an  cv:tsi\'c  answer  in  pigeon- English.  Our  friends,  upon 
being  informed  that  we  were  anxious  to  encourage  coloured  labou 
thought  King  Brady  the  more  suitable  henchman,  and  then  it 
that  his  Majesty  brown  advanced  a  prior  claim,  and,  further,  ac 
panicd  Br.idy  to  our  camp,  bringing  a  young  Urownlet  with  bir 

The  men,  when  they  come  to  us,  arc  keenly  alive  to  their 
interests,  and  know  how  lo  make  a  bargain.  They  Te<iuirc 
shillings  each  for  their  week's  sei\'ice,  and  as  they  can  row  a  boat, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  whole  counuy-sidc,  wc  determine  to  indulge 
in  them  as  a  luxury.  So  we  send  Brown's  boy  back  again,  and 
71-Jnin  the  two  kings,  who,  on  the  whole,  are  very  willing,  good  blade 
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go   about  bareheaded;  with  us  a  broad-brimmed  hat  is  the* 
thing  ire  nre  very  careful  not  to  cast  aside.    It  is  a  luxury,  indi 
to  be  able  1o  do  Uiese   things,  and   forget  tlie   bother  of 
sotititiiex,   eollant,  «carf&,  nrin-bantU.     ^Ve  caiit  titese  supeiflu 
aside  by  degrees,  however,  and,  when  a  return  to  Cootharaba  \m\ 
upon    MS   ihc  rcsuniiition   of   ordinal}'  dolhes,   vre    look  with 
hair-contcmptuoiis,  half-pitying  expmsion  at  otir  enforced  <Ic]ianti 
from  a  lofty  ideal. 

The  rcd-lcttcr  day  of  ihc  camping-oul  period  is  not,  in 
common  u&n;,'C  of  the  word,  one  of  fine  weather.  Clouds  scud 
the  sky  in  cndlesa  broken  hosts ;  and  tlie  bosom  of  the  lake  beyot 
the  headland  (which  makes  a  bay  of  the  comer  upon  wliich  we 
cncam]>cd}  is  ruffled  by  a  Miff  breeie.  To  forecast  the  weatlier 
AiiKtnlia  is  always  a  very  risky  affair ;  the  meteorology  tA 
country,  like  Others  of  its  features,  is  apt  to  be  indcfiendent  tA 
spccilic  rules  by  which  evcry-day  weather  prophets  work.  But  > 
black-boys  assure  us  there  "ill  be  no  rain  till  night,  and,  ominous  i 
all  the  appearances  arc  to  our  eyes,  we  act  upon  the  dictmn — pr 
undeniable  that  we  accept  it.  Our  bay  is  out  of  the  htirly-' 
which  whitens  the  w.ivclets  yonder,  and  we  make  ready  in  the 
for  a  trip  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  water-passage  of 
eight  miles  across  the  upper  end  of  the  large  lake.  Once  or  twice 
we  ground,  and  all  hnnds  step  ovcrbonrd  in  not  more  than  ten  inches 
of  water,  and  drag  the  gig  over  the  shallow.  Knowing  thu  the  lake 
is  at  no  part  in  this  direction  more  than  waist-high,  we  fe^| 
courageous,  and  sail  merrily  along.  No  dislionut  person  will  inler- 
fere  with  the  boat  and  its  contents :  within  a  ratlius  of  ten  miles  there 
is  not  probably  a  living  soul  but  ourselves.  In  confidence,  lhereCcir^| 
wc  secure  the  painter  to  a  tree,  and  wade  ashore.  ^ 

A  tramp   through   a  weary  mile  and   a   half  of  marsb,  wliere 
the    black    slosh   i.s   kiiee-decp,  and    the    reedy   grass    rank    and 
very   suggestive    of    leeches    and    other   aquatic    vermin,    brings 
us  to  a  sandy  ridge.     Heie  the  aspect  of   the  country   entirety 
changes.    The  ragged-barked  tea-trees,  characteristic  of  the  dismal    . 
Auatialian  swamp,  give  pl.icc  to  shrub  and  tree  that  ]>lea9e  tbe  a 
eye  as  much  as  the  growths  of  the  swamp  repelled  it.    Wc  havctf 
the  bright  green  and  picturesque  heads  of  an  occasional  cypKSSKi 
pine,  the  blossoming  banksia ;  and  we  pass  a  specimen  of  tlie  Mo»  — 
ton  Bay  Ash,  token  of  indilTercnt  land,  of  little  use  as  timber,  buVi 
reputed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water,  somelimes  at  a  depth  0*^ 
forty  feet.    The  strange  absence  of  flowers  in  Australian  i>asturc5  anc»' 
toma  strikes  every  visitor.    To  a  flower-loving  person 
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native  as  a  bonnt  bfit»(Ae  which  makes  the  sea-side  to]enblc.  To  us 
tills  trudge  acroas  the  dismal  swamps  and  sandy  ridge  signifies  a 
final  spectacle  of  great,  if  melancholy,  grandeur ;  to  Kings  Brown 
and  Brady  it  meant  a.  heavy  feed  on  Yusarie,  They  have  brought  a 
quart  pot  for  the  purpose,  and  when  we  are  summoned  to  the  (ire 
which  they  have  kindled  under  a  bread-fruit  tree  (not  the  serviceable 
South  Sea  Isbnd  bread-fruit,  but  the  ruf^ed  variety,  fiantianus),  they 
have  in  readiness,  in  addition  to  the  billy  of  lea,  a  steuning 
savoury  pile  of  their  favourite  shellfish. 

On  our  return  in  tlic  afternoon  I  am,  as  Admiral,  dee 
humiliated  by  the  conduct  of  Numbers  One  and  Twxx  It  has  been  a 
grey  day  from  the  first,  but  in  the  afternoon  there  arc  signs  of  tempest. 
The  wind  blows  something  more  than  fresh  from  the  north-ea&t,  and 
tlie  clouds  are  flying,  in  contusion  and  haste,  low  upon  the  coastal  i 
range.  Wild-looking  the  sky  and  watert  reflecting  it  certainly  arc, 
but  the  wind  is  not  too  rough  for  our  mainsail.  Ilrown  and  Brad)  ^i 
are  satislied  to  obsen-e  that  I  manage  to  overcome  the  objcctions^S . 
raised  by  Numbers  One  and  Two  to  the  use  of  a  sail,  Tiry,  at  Icastr^ 
have  confidence  in  my  skill.  So  up  goes  the  mainsail  and  jib,  ancE:^. 
olT  wc  tear  upon  a  splendid  wind,  and  pretty  closely  hauled.  Yok^.3 
lines,  however,  are  not  sulHdeni  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  a  strip  o^^ 
wood  which  Urady  had  allowed  to  fall  overboard  in  the  morning.  T 
can  now  perceive  was  made  to  fit  into  the  socket  of  the  rudder.  I.^ 
is  not  therefore  easy,  without  a  tiller,  to  keep  the  boat  up  toher  courscj*  a 
and  ray  laboured  efforts  to  do  this  fill  Numbers  One  and  Two  wiiT^j 
vague  alarms.  The  sheet,  moreover,  which  Number  Two  holds  in  h£  .^^ 
hand,  does  not  run  freely  in  ilie  cleat,  and  I  have  tu  ahoul,  "  Kase  o&^^ 
Ease  ofl",  will  you?  Do  you  want  to  capsixc  us?"  Tlie  sharp  loic^ 
of  command,  and  the  reference  to  capsizing,  terrifies  him,  anK^^M 
frightens  even  Number  One(who  ought  to  know  better)  much  more  th^^at 
is  good  forhim.  Siualls  come  in  <]uick,  noisy  succession  from  ihehU^^BI 
and  gullies,  and  the  boat  heels  over  and  makes  the  water  cream  agaS^^ 
as  she  races  gallantly  on,  dashing  the  now  considerable  waves  &0"  "*■ 
her  bows  and  behaving  faultlessly,  save  when  the  inefficient  nidde^^' 
lines  produce  a  loo  tardy  tuff.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  just  tlV^^ 
sailing  which  should  make  the  blood  tingle ;  which  has  somewW-  ^ 
the  effect  of  a  smart  gallop  over  a  breeiy  prairie.  But  Numb 
One  and  Two  consult,  their  agiution  increases,  and  tliey  request 
to  have  the  sail  taken  down.  They  ate,  of  course,  not  afraid  of 
upset,  but  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  subject  the  guns  and  fish! 
gear  lo  l)ie  risk  of  damage  by  water.  In  my  anger  and  amazcmc 
M  this  monstrous  exhibition  of  no-confidence  I  certainly  do  bccoa 
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lldtyaf  aegligeitce:  I  forget  my  luffj  and  a  pusing  squall  takes  a 
oxu  idvuitagc  of  mjr  [treoccupatioru  Tlicie  is  no  hann  done,  but 
10  ihtnb  to  Numbers  One  and  Two,  who  Icnp  to  thcti  feet  and  do 
thRtutcMMt  to  cnsiin:  the  capnixc  tjf  wliich  the)-  arc  in  mortal  dread. 
To  ihoctcn  the  stoty  of  my  htiinitistion,  ihcy  do  not  rest  until  sail  is 
lalxn  in.  The  uintcmptuoiu  tlitgtisl  of  the  blacks  is  openly  expressed. 
They  are  indeed  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  at  the  prospect  of  pulling 
lime  nitlet  that  might  hare  been  flown  over  under  canvas,  but  they 
fagel  Uieir  grievance  in  their  been  relish  of  the  merdless  chall'  which 
Kmbcrs  One  and  Two  are  forced  to  endure  as  they  ut  crest-fallen 
ad  uhamed  to  the  boat.  The  chicken  heaned  conduct  of  these 
^c-fellows  iupreMCS  them  deeply,  and  wc  aftem-ards  learn  that 
A7  detcrilic  the  craven  fear  of  Numbers  One  and  Two  and  Ihe 
ttta^e  and  anger  of  the  Admiral  in  mirth-moving  terms.  Days  after 
>t  kappen  to  be  passing  a  group  of  abori^nals  of  which  King  Brady 
I  We,  ukI  pointing  to  my  friends,  I  sarciutically  say,  "  ]>own  nail, 
Injy,  down  sail."  wbcTcu|>on  Ilnidy  and  all  his  cronies  grin,  roar, 
Old  writhe  with  laughter.    ITtcy  know  all  about  it,  it  is  clear. 

At  certain  «casoi»  of  the  year  these  takes  are  covered  wiili  lilack 

^fii,  wild  duck,  and  teal;  and  parties  go  out  to  capture  the  cygnets 

More  they  are  strong  enough  to  Ay.     Hundreds  of  black  swans  arc 

^4ed,  shot  or  kitocbed  on  the  head,  for  the  sake  of  the  breast,  which 

**  covered  with  a  fine  down.    The  black  swan  is  not  so   regal  in 

faring,  nor  in  any  way  so  majestic,  as  its  tame  brother ;  but  it  is  a 

file  bird  nevertheless,  and  in  its  sable  garb,  relieved  by  scarlet  bill 

*tbl  cere,  and  white  undcrtrimmings  to  the  icings,  sits  and  moves 

Upon  the  natcr  with  a  gracefulness  all  its  own.     Occasionally,  the 

swans  leave  these  Noou  lakes  for  x  season  or  i«-o,  and  tlicy  are 

*tt*cnt  now  for  the  first  time  for  seven  years.    We  see,  perhaps,  only 

*  doicn  pain^  and  they  arc  evidently  breeding,  as  are  the  ducks,  of 

^liich  we   accordingly  shoot  not  more   than  what  n-c    absolutely 

*^utre  for  table  purposes. 

Tile  moit  remunerative  sport,  I  may  here  mention,  is  with  the 
**ahiag  rod.  My  first  venture  is  a  fat  spotted  eel,  of  five  pounds 
■^tight,  caught  with  gut  bottom  and  small  hook.  CatUsh  of  equal 
'•^nght  we  catch  in  abundance.  Spite  of  the  frequent  assertion  that 
*^Kt  slimy  ugly  creatures  are  admirable  eating,  we  cannot  bring 
'^'Welves  to  use  Ihcin  ;  but  they  afford  a  treat  to  the  kings,  who  cook 
?*'on  to  a  turn  in  the  ashes  and  gorge  upon  them.  The  black-fcUow 
**  a  natural  sportsman :  Brady  after  one  lesson  can  tell,  by  lh« 
**king  of  the  top  of  the  rod,  whether  catfish,  eel,  or  bream  is 
^^^n^  up,  and  should  tlie  leilw/gic  movemcnw  be  of  the  {orm«i 
¥01-  ecxt-yii.    ftt  I79S-  f 
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his  wliitc   t«ili  stand  out  like  tombstones.     The  bream  are 
plentiful,  and  they  yield  exccllenl  sport.     Wc  often  piill  ncrosi 
the   shaded  walervray  prm-iously  refeircd   to,  moor   the  boot  to  i 
broad-leaved  cotton  tree,  sinoke  our  pipes,  listen  to  the  scrub  binJ^ 
give  Brown  and  Drady  permission  to  roam  the  forest  in  quest 
'possums  or  any  feasible  game,  and  ralch  bream  ad  Mitum, 
qucntly  giving  up  from  sheer  surfeit    Tlie  breara,  however,  are  not 
nice  to  cat     The)'  arc  ihe  black  bream,  which  in  sail  or  even  in 
brackish  water  eat  while,  firm,  and  sweet ;  here,  where  the  water 
freslt,  ilicy  arc  flabby  and  tAsleless.     The  eels,  Iiowe^-er,  and  thi 
whiting  arc  well  flavoured  ;  and  as  Number  One,  at  fish-cooking,  is 
as  sound  in  practice  as  in  theory,  wc  arc  seldom  without  a  dish 
fish  wherewith  to  flank  our  cold  moats  and  bread. 

During  our  siay  in  the  district,  I  Icam  a  good  deal  of  its  tim' 
resources.    In  Queensland  wc   hare  up  to  the  present  time   ajo 
known  timber- >'icldiDg  trees,  and  amongst  the  most  important  is  tlic^ 
Dammara  Robuita,  commonly  known  as  the  Noosa  pine.    Cite  dajj 
we  sail  across  to  the  Cootharaha  mills,  and,  while  Numbers  One  an^^ 
Two  devote  themselvei  to  pclican-shooting,  1  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  resident  partner  in  the  Firm  to  ride  up  into  the  scrub  and  see 
the  habitat  of  the  tree  by  which  the  district  is  becoming  famous. 
The   limits  of  the  Noosa- pine- bearing   district  arc  not   precisely 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  confined  to  a  coast-line  of  60 
miles  northward  from  Noosa  heads,  and  a  belt  not  exceeding  tea— 
miles  wide.  fl 

We  ride  from  Cootharaba  mills  towards  the   scrub,  first  over 

sandy  country ;    then   over   black,  treacherous,  clayey  land  ;   n^rt 

over  sandy  loam  where  the  bracken  thrives  luxuriantly,  and  in  whidfl 
the  dogwood  is  gay  with  yellow  blossoms.  This  foathcry-foliaged 
tree  is  not  of  good  repute;  as  firewood,  it  gives  forth  an  e\-il  odour; 
and,  as  a  living  thing,  it  is  said  to  sour  the  grass  and  monopolise  locH 
much  space.  My  companion  is,  as  he  need  be  and  should  be; 
learned  in  the  timber  of  the  locality.  He  points  out  the  Swamp 
Mahogany,  sometimes  called  the  Apple  Tree,  excellent  for  piles  and 
sleepers,  by  reason  of  its  powera  of  resisUmce  against  a  diny  vhita 
worm  called  the  cobra,  which,  in  Queensland  waters,  is  terribly  di 
struclivc  to  woodwork.  Bridges,  piles,  and  boats  are  honeycom 
by  them  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  lime.  The  Swamji  Mah 
any  has  a  fuller  foliage  than  most  of  tlie  Eucalypti,  and  grows  on  1 
flat  country. 

Soon  we  cross  a  creek,  on  the  further  side  of  which,  as  b  tin 
frequent  rule  here,  Ibe  character  of  the  country  changes.     It  i« 
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chanp  lor  the  better,  a<  irM*  and  grau  tignify.  Eh  fattant,  I  tim 
toU  thai  ihc  Mordon  Bay  Aili  rots  within  six  mondis  alter  being 
ieUtil,aiul  that  it  roust  not  be  <-onfo«inde<)  with  a  mountain  ogh : 
npeiior  to  ncTyttiing  as  dray-building  nutcrial.  The  bullock  and 
fcow  dray  is  the  settler's  great  sUmd-by,  and  the  severe  urain  some. 
liiiin  put  u]>on  il  could  only  be  jwssible  with  Ihc  lotighetit  of  wood 
uxtstKHii^  of  work.  The  Mountain  Ash  is,  therefore,  held  in  high 
Rgud.  Wc  see  specimens  of  the  true  Qwcnsland  Apple  Tree, 
«Utb  bears  do  ap{>Ic  but  whose  blosGoms  and  foliage  <lo  bear  a 
AUM  memblance  to  the  English  nee.  Its  timber  nukes  the  best 
of  Booring ;  it  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  wrhite  as  a  hound"!  (00th  ;  but 
i1k  ttKyen  declare  that  it  exudes  an  acid  nAich  i>Lny3  havoc  with 
die  ttetb  of  t}>eir  saws. 

A  tKooestion  of  bultock  diays)  six  in  number,  each  drawn  by  six- 
Mni  biinoclcs,  comes  along.  The  Firm  have  much  of  their  timber 
dntim  \vf  contract,  and  some  of  tl>c  bullock -driven,  rough  in  speech, 
tade  ia  manners,  and  uncouth  in  habiliments,  make  a  fair  income  by 
tbdr  downright  hard  labour.  One  of  the  haif-doircn  in  question,  a 
frinled  weather -marked  man,  owns  a  selection  of  1,100  acres  of 
|DOd  land.  To  this  fad  may  be  added  others  of  a  similar  descrip- 
titti,  ihowing  what  iIk  careful  woiking  man  may  do  in  Queensland, 
^obliging  skipper  of  the  "Alabanu,"  for  example,  has  a  500- 
<w  ftnn,  and  there  arc  oihei  workmen  atiaclied  to  the  mills  who 
liht  Bved  their  two,  tliiee,  and  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  open  forest,  as  we  near  the  scrub,  is  gay  with  long-slcmnicd 
huemipt,  and  watered  by  creeks  whose  courses  arc  marked  by 
Awe,  dark  foliage,  and  sometimes  made  known  by  sweet  perfumes 
^  climbing  plants  and  native  shrubs:,  meeting  us  a  quarter  of  a 
>4t  cff.  For  the  first  time  1  see  the  wild  honeysuckle  of  the 
niny,  a  parasite  on  the  Swamp  Tklahogsny,  bearing  a  red  honey- 
*>^looking  flower.  On  the  creek-margin  there  is  a  shrub 
1*ijjed  with  jesMmine  like  blooms.  Quail  rise  out  of  the  grass, 
^  dm  straight  aw.iy  with  muncal  whin.  Slue  mountaineers  call 
''■B  in  tlie  windy  tree-tops.  We  ride  into  ravines  rich  with  ferns. 
^W  arc  fivc-and-lwcnty  square  miles  of  this  good  forest  land,  but 
■  i>  turroundcd  by  cotmtty  hopelessly  impoverished  with  wallum 
'"**,  though,  like  other  worthless  soil,  it  grows  wild  (lowers  in  unii-tuol 
^boi  and  variety. 

IVough  a  narrow  bridle-path   we  by  and   by  enter  a  darkly 
*»4ed  (cnib,  five  miles  deep.     Dense  thickets  of  prickly  growth,  the 
■■jw  cane  predominating,  forbid  djreijfence  from  the  path  w\l,l:\ovit. 
"'*  »id  of  «  ftwMAflwi.     Damp,  cool  nJOsscs  and  beaut\f\i\  icrc** 
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spring  oul  of  listures  at  the  tree-roots.  The  Firm  is  absolute  ownei 
or  leaseholder  of  this  grand  ditlricL  Its  members  were  its  pioncen 
in  days  when  the  Wide  Day  btnckt  were  6ercely  hostile:  Not  fai 
from  ihu  s(TuI>  in  wtiich  we  are  tiding  In  Indian  file,  my  componioD, 
years  iijo.  was  kept  prisoner  for  four -and -twenty  hours  in  a  hui 
stirroiindcd  l>y  bUcks  lying  in  wait  for  his  appearance  but  afraid  to 
face  his  rifle,  '['hose  days  of  peril  are  gone  never  to  return,  and  tfae 
limbcr-gcttcrs  follow  their  callings  in  peace. 

'['hruti^h  the  fvstoonf  of  vines  and  other  creepers  which  make  the 
scrub  so  funereal  and  cool,  I  csj)/  a  stately,  round,  smooth,  straighti 
brown  <:oliimn,  eighteen  feet  or  thereabouts  in  circumference,  anti 
rising  hi^h  above  all  surroundings.  It  is  the  Noosn  pine,  'llie  cy( 
follows  this  apparently  finished  piece  of  gigantic  lathe  work,  MVCRtji 
feet  lipward-S  without  a  break  or  fault  of  any  description,  until  it  rcstt 
upon  the  branches  of  its  head.  Wc  dismount,  and,  without  moving 
from  one  sjioi,  can  count  twelve  of  these  grand  pine  trees.  Oiw  is  i 
patriarch  that  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt 
The  barrel  is  somewhat  short  in  proportion,  the  branches,  so  far  a: 
one  can  judge,  being  not  more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  ground 
Tlicac  columns  are  of  solid  limber,  and  they  taper  very  little;  ih 
wood  is  free  from  knots,  handsomely  marked,  and  cap.iblc  of  takinn 
a  high  polish.  It  is  Ltrgely  used  in  Queensland,  and  exported  to  tb 
other  colonies  for  linings  to  houses — an  important  con^dcratiov 
indeed,  in  a  country  which  has  not  emerged  from  the  wooden  era 
architecture.  I  have  seen  furniture  made  of  Noou  pine  c<]ua] 
richness  of  marking  to  the  lincst  bird's-eye  maple. 

The  Noosa  pine  district  and  ilie  Firm  who  is  developing  it  i 
worthy  of  the  space  I  give  it,  if  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  man^ 
in  which  colonies  are  made.  When  the  companion  of  my  ride  v^ 
pioneering  for  his  co-i»aitners,  the  countty  was  inhabited  only 
hostile  blacks,  with  here  and  there  a  settler.  The  Firm  now  h^ 
their  mills  at  Cootharaba,  a  diJpot  at  Tewantin  lower  down,  !» 
large  milts  fitted  up  with  costly  madiinery  in  Brisbane.  They*" 
their  own  steamers  and  schooner,  have  laid  down  tramways  from  * 
scrub  to  the  mills,  and  give  employment  to  about  two  hund** 
persons.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  uoblc  pine-ir* 
await  the  axe  in  the  district ;  but  the  Firm  once  began  count.1 
bands  in  the  big  scrub,  and,  having  counted  up  to  500,  rclinqiitftl> 
the  undertaking.  An  average-sized  Noosa  pine  contains  six  thousff^ 
feet  of  timber ;  and  latterly  the  Firm  has  produced  close  upon  tt^ 
million  feet  of  timber  per  annum. 

One  pieassLM  night  wc  spend  al  CoolU3rj.ba  after  breaking     < 
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eunf^  ind  nctt  morning  vc  arc  homeward  bound.     N'umbcn  One 

■ad  Tm>  elect  to  vojrsge  i»  the  gig  down  the  duin  of  lakes  and 

river  to  Tewaotin,  the  bandle  of  skins  ire  linvc  gc<:urcd  not  being 

tulifioait  to  siliify  them.     Kings  Brady  and  Brown,  hon-cver,  luve 

bren  inqniving  the  shining  hour  after  their  own  Tashion  with  illidtly 

pnxvcd  nuB.    Oik  is  too  drunk  to  take  his  place  at  ihc  boat,  the 

Otbcr3o6a  enough  10  make  a  start.     IlaWng  pulled  in  an  enatk 

nauKT  for  a  couple  of  miles  he  droo]>i(,  and  lux  to  be  rcvi>-cd  by  a 

iwtoi  weak  turn  and  water.     Number  One,  uho  is  toiling  at  the 

oUer  oar,  adminiktets  this  mixture  ever}-  half-hour.     The  sun   is 

Uuiag  hot :   the  pelicans  arc  wild  and   unapproacbal>lc.     Tl:cy 

ivordingly  have  a  trying  time  in  the  boat,  and  some  ei^t  miles 

,      «iit  His  Majesty  ^^weant  he  has  pulled  twro  ihousand   miles  and 

oBipKs  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.     Number  I'wo — who,  from  the 

1cm  sheets,  has  hitherto  placidly  surveyed  the  scene  through  his 

t>t-g;lasf(  throwing  in  a  word  of  advice  and  consolation  now  and 

then,  and  by  his  smiling  nonchalance  driving  Number  One  to  the 

^er^  of  distraction — has  now  to  linish  the  day  nt  the  oar,  and 

Puil  hard   too,  uniil  they  catch   the  tide  and  subside  into  silent 

Tie  litde  ".\labama"  departs  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  take  pass- 
age in  her,  preferring  the  companionshi])  of  the  skipper,  his  sharp 
l>lue-cycd  boy,  and  the  men  and  women  who  arc  going  down  to 
^tiibanc  to  see  the  world.     We,  however,  like  our  friends  gone 
^tcCore,  do  not  find  everything  plain  salting.    Tlie  water  in  the  lakes, 
*»otc  we  have  sojourned  in  the  district,  has  fallen  a  few  inches,  so 
*hawhcn  wc  reach  the  lower  Inkc  wc  begin  to  scrape  the  ground. 
^'e  of  the  sterner  sex  get  overboard  and  assist  the  "  Alabama  "  over 
^liRt  sand-banks,  and  lite  skipper  has  to  work  like  a  slave,  managing 
hii  engine,  and   piloting  a  couple  of  pontoons  laden  with  sawn 
^xnler.    It  Is  tlte  misMon  of  the  useful  little  steam  drudge  to  tow  the 
PndDce  of  the  scrubs  to  port  in  this  manner,  and  the  convenience  of 
lie  pasiengent  is  neeesjuhly  a  secondary  consideration.     Towards 
^ntk  »e  run  aground  in  eamCMt.    The  *'  Alabama  "  is  backed  and 
fVM  the  bank  in  vain ;  in  vain  wc  use  poles  and  get  out  and  push ; 
'"  vjia  the  little  engines  snort  and  struggle ;  in  vain  the  skipper 
foipircs  and  transfers  the  coal  to  one  of  the  pontoons.     We  arc  fast 
I     J"i  the  bank.     Then  the  skipper  adopts  a  bold  resolution  :  he  backs 
H&to  ,jcq>  yraier,  puu  the  engines  at  very  full  speed,  and  literally 
P^ftlo  the  "  Alabama"  charge  the  bank.    The  gallant  mr  de  force 
**  deserving  of  better  result. 

Thee  i>  no  help  for  it  after  dark,  for  ahead  is  the  river  entrance, 
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and  ihc  channel  can  only  be  kept  in  daylight,  and  only  then  by  a 
skilful  navigator.  A  few  of  UR,  therefore,  resolve  to  lake  the  l>o.il  and 
try  and  feel  our  vray  into  the  nver  and  so  lo  Tcwantin.  After  an 
hour  of  vreaiy  pulling,  vre  get  aground ;  it  is  too  dark  to  «cc  the  one 
stake  that  directs  to  the  passage,  and  after  continually  jumping  ovci- 
boaid  and  hauling  the  boat  over  luink  and  shoal  we  arc  left  by  the 
failing  tide  in  four  inches  of  water,  unable  to  retreat  or  advance. 
And  there  nc  shiver  and  keep  vigil  from  ten  o'clock  until  dawat« 
dozing  and  damp,  cramped  and  hungry,  the  sharks  plunging  arouD^H 
the  big  stinging  ray  flapping,  and  the  mullet  leaping.  Two  young 
mothers  with  children  arc  of  the  party,  and  they  do  not  utter  a  wi 
of  complaint.  The  forced  inaction  of  that  miserable  night  in  tl 
darkness  and  cold  is,  with  the  inability  to  sleep,  a  terrible  trial 
patience. 

That  miserable  night,  however,  cannot  eflacc  or  dim  i)ie  pi 
remenibT:u)CC  of  our  camping;  out — the  frcth  mumings  when  the 
glitlercd  with  dcwdropif,  the  birds  made  the  woods  resound  wii 
their  Uquid  notes,  and  the  balmy  brcexcs  br.iced  body  and  soul 
a  union  of  healthy  vigour—the  laxy  gliding  of  our  boat  along 
reeds,  the   noonday  hall  in  sonic  shady  letrcai,   the  tr3n<iuil 
ploymenl  of  rod  or  gun  when  tho  fancy  took  us— and  the  peac«fi 
evenings,  with  their  wundccful  exhibition  of  dissolving  views  illu 
Dated  by  colours  indescribable,  iheir  glorious  stars,  and  their  gen 
gatherings  in  the  welcome  tent.     It  was  a  perfect  holiday. 
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wu  snubbed  by  Mlence  and  shelved  with  coDtcmpt     Once  agaii 
that  Mime  year  he  made  a  second  atiempc;  aoolher  in  i7t6;snoiher^ 
in  1717;  and  in  1719  "pcirniisMon  wast  given  to  lualie  dcnionUratioti 
of  anatomy  in  the  hospiul,  und  of  chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  bu 
no  astistance  wa<  given  either  in  teachers  or  money."     In  171 
M.  Dopuy  went  in  person  to  I'aris  to  plead  his  cause  before ' 
authorities.   "  Ilciepresentcd  thai,byconneaingaschooloftnedidr 
with  the  hospital  itself,  students  could  become  acquainled  tn  atlvanc 
with  the  various  diseases  and  injuries  received  hy  mariners  in 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  war  and  peace,  and  that  this  was  a  precious 
source  of  instniclion,  which  it  would  be  criminjl  not  to  utilise."   He 
urged  more  than  this,  but  this  was  the  kernel  of  ihc  argument,  andj 
common  sense  prevailed  so  far  that  he  was  empowered  to  ojKin  hi^ 
naval  medical  school  if  he  could. 

^Vhen  he  returned  to  Rochcfort  he  found  that  he  could  not 
mucl).  The  commandant  would  give  him  for  his  own  use  but 
small  room,  dark,  inconvenient  rind  partly  filled  with  inN-alids ;  frc 
which  evil,  however,  resulted  the  good  of  the  great  naval  HoxpiUil  1 
Kochefort,  the  first  naval  medical  school  established  in  Frttncc,  and 
formally  opened  in  173a  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance.  "-So 
immediate  and  complete  was  its  success  that  llic  minister  wrojc  to 
M,  Dupuy,  to  express  to  him  ho^v  much  the  king  was  gratified  with 
his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  his  viem 
for  perfecting  the  institution  he  had  created."  He  also  gave  him 
licence  to  improve  his  school,  and  a  title  of  nobility ;  but  tlie  mos 
valuable  recognition  was  in  the  foundation  of  other  schooU 
Toulon  (1715)  and  Brest  (1731).  A  royal  ordinance  establishin 
these  three  naval  medical  schools  was  issued  in  176S;  and  during" 
the  most  stormy  times  of  the  great  revolution  they  were  not  only  un- 
molested but  were  continued  by  a  special  decree  of  "17  NivAsqfl 
An  IX."  "  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  may  be  mentioned  herc^ 
thai  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy  of  France  owe  to  the  spirit  of 
equality  which  ])revailed  at  this  epoch  the  concession  of  a  tight 
whicli  they  had  long  sued  for  in  \-ain,  that  of  being  assimilated  in ; 
respects  with  the  surgeons  of  ihc  army.  Perhaps  ne\'ei  in  any  oth 
place  than  before  this  decree  appeared  with  more  appropriateness  1 
notoritJUB  motto  of  the  Republic : — 

'■  '  LlEERTfi,  ficAUTf.,   FllATERSITIt.' 

*■  13  Mcuidoi,  I'm)  trouiimc  tic  U  R^pubiiqua  Fran^aiK  une  et  iodivlalb 
(30jonei7«). 

'■  Let  ofRclfTi  d?  Mn|i!  de  In  nwirlne  seronl  sttimil^g  aux  offiden  de  sun 
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rimiteiclcncpotv  k  dknantol  ct  Ictniltmcni.    H  a  ma  dcnfane  povr 
'  faieoEBMNSi  to  indcBiaii^  ks  coq^^  lo  rttraitci  cl  wiUet  utribnilon. 
"  Sien^  "  CAUMcexu,  Prhijait. 

"Roi'X.  V«»ox,  Rabalt,  Haukk.  CwiMi'." 

"How  simply  and  easily  such  a  law  would  have  settled  all 
the  coMCRtiona  which  not  long  since  disturbed  the  medical  corps 
of  our  M»y "  says  Mr.  Rkhaid  C.  Dean,  Medical  Inspector, 
t'DiMd  States  Navy,  from  whose  report  on  the  "  Naval  >Iedical 
Schooti  of  Fiance  and  England  "  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
uken. 

Since  then  these  medical  schools  have  been  carried  on  with  evcr- 
incmsing  success.  The  uarvdlous  (acuity  of  oisanisation  pouessed 
by  the  French  has  produced  a  system  which  scents  to  be  almost 
(uUcts;  and  the  substraluni  was  too  good  ffom  the  beginning  to 
Med  anydiing  but  partial  and  btl-by-bit  reTonns  as  time  went  on  and 
koontcdge  increased.  The  discipline  is  strict ;  the  examinations  are 
mficicotly  stiff ;  the  cost  or  the  wliole  education  is  lioroe  by  the 
CO*tniiBCitt ;  but  in  return  the  medical  tncn  so  educalcd  engage  to 
Kmin  to  the  service  for  ten  years,  or  to  restore  to  the  dciurtmcnt 
d>e  aiDoimt  spent  in  procuring  their  degree ;  and,  according  to 
Ii>q>ecU)t  Dean's  report,  ilic  wise  liberality  of  the  adminlstratioa  is 
fcb  in  each  department  and  in  all  the  hospitals  alike. 

Ttiit  naval  medical  Hospital  Iiad  been  established  for  more  than 
a  coiiiu}-  at  Rochcfort  before  we  in  England  recognised  the  import- 
uce  or  a  like  school  for  our  own  army  and  nary  ;  but  that  such  *. 
Mkoo)  was  imperatively  necessary  became  every  year  more  evident. 
Sfll,  new  views  find  it  hard  to  get  a  hearing,  and  Dr.  Robert  Jackson, 
^  ],  Ranald  Martin,  and  Dr.  Paikcs  urged  the  question  long  and 
■Wnly  before  the  authorities  would  allow  themselves  to  be  stirred. 
"Rk  Aorteomii^  of  our  military  medical  and  hospital  service 
l*Nghl  to  light  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  efforts  of  the  three  men 
Kfactd  to  and  of  Lord  Sydney  Herberl,  and  the  evidence  given  by 
Inaction  of  Miss  Nightingale  at  last  found  their  litiing  response  ; 
*idh  1857  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  10  bquire  into  the 
■totny  condition  of  the  army.  "  A  new  system  of  regulations  was 
Ftpoed  by  this  commission,"  says  Dr.  Poikcs,  "  which  entirely 
■^"cd  the  position  oT  the  army  medical  oAicer.  Previously  the 
^  surgeon  had  been  entrusted  officially  merely  with  the  care  of 
**  BCk,  though  he  had  naturally  been  frequently  consulted  on  the 
Pt^emtioo  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  But  the  regu- 
[•^of  1859  gave  him  an  official  position  in  this  direction,  as  he 
"Wiffcd  to  advise  commanding  officers  in  all  matttri  affe<lin%  tht 
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health  cf  troops,  whether  as  regards  gturiws,  statiom,  tamfit,  and 
barraeis,  or  did,  ddhing,  drill,  liutia,  and  txerdsts.  ^| 

"  The  commission  also  recommended  thai,  to  enable  the  uxct^^ 
surgeon  to  do  this  efficiently,  an  army  mrJual  sehMl  ^on\d  be  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  specialties  of  military  medicine  and  suigdy, 
hygiene  and  sanitary  medicine,  might  be  uught  to  the  young  medicaid 
officers  of  the  army."  fl 

The  result  of  ali  tliis  was  that,  on  tlie  esubliahment  of  the  Koyal 
Victoria  Ho:tpital  at  Netley — the  fintt  stone  of  which  was  laid  \3iy  the 
Queen  in  1856 — nut  only  a  noble  healing  place  was  provided  for  tbe 
sick  and  wounded,  but  also  a  grand  medical  school  was  set  on  fool 
for  the  belter  and  tuore  specialised  education  of  the  men  into  whose 
care  they  )i;id  to  be  given.  "  But,"  again  quoting  from  Inspector 
Dean's  rejiort,  h 

allbuugh  il  u-is  un  Ihc  tvcoinmcadatiun  uf  Itiv  liuj'iil  Commiiiuoacrt  that  tl^' 
army  medical  whiyA  wai  Tiiinlly  oignni'cd,  llir  idcA  of  truoh  a  school  tiy  no 
mnns  originntnl  miih  ilml  IWy.     Ii  vmt.  Di.  /ohn  Hell,  *  (l[«lln|^Kliod  «utg«an 
and  tmchcr  of  Ivdinbuigh,  one  of  a  nitmc  jtnd  laiiiily  Ihitl  liavc  Kivcn  sway 
hanoiucd  mcmben  to  llic  mcdJCAl  profcviion,  who,  iceins  llic  low  HMc  of  mrgic*] 
knowledge  amuag  1I11;  naval  iut|^ni  uf  ihe  fteci  wIicq  lie  vuitcd  Iheir  hospiuli 
at  Yarmouih,  ifter  Ihc  botlle  of  Cimpcnlown,  fii»i  caWeA  Ihc  nikniion  of  the 
Britiih  Government  10  the  n«c<HiIy  of  alabluhint;  v,hal  he  called  a  "croU 
lichool  of  military  suijBecT."    The  uTect  of  thu  memoir  was  ihc  eWablitbiDMl  nf 
the  "mililniy  lurgerjrchfljr''  iii  the  Ifnivcrsilyof  Eilinburgli.     The  finlucca|iaM 
■rf  llie  chair  was  Ui.  John  Thonuon,  who  wai  appoitileiJ  in  i3o6,  and  was  mc- 
conlcil  ill  iSii  liy  Sir  George  KaJlingall,  an  army  ouij^con  of  citicrienu,  aihl 
author  of  the  well-known  ■■Outlines  of  Military  Sii^fiy."     In  the  ytar  iSoS 
Dr,  Kobcn  Jaeluon,  nften  tiyled  the  ■■Prince  of  Artiiy  Sui^^cann,"  publWted  U> 
exccllenl  ttcatite  on  the  "  Medical  Dcpailmcnt  of  Anitici."     In  Ihix  work  0^| 
Jackion  unfolded  in  eUbotile  sdicioe  fctan  ■'oimy  medical  pioctlcal  schoo^^l 
which  he   projHiied  to   cslabliih  in   conurclion   wilh   Ihc  inimlid  depAt   ic  the 
Iile  of  Wight.     Thi^  plnn  of  thia  famou;  anny  surgeon  ikih,   in  all   cucntial 
paitiMlan.  the  tame  an  that  laid  down  in  the  iiretenl  conMilulion  oj  Ihe  anqfl 
1^^^^lf'  tchool ;  this  remarkahic  man  having  on  this,  as  on  mi  many  other  utibjectl^l 
idcM  in  ailvance  nf  Ihe  age  in  which  he  lived.     The  only  ilej]  taken  in  thil 
matter,  until  aficr  Ihe  Cnnicsn  war,  wu  Ihe  (sublishmcnl  of  onuther  cliaic  4^ 
mlljlary  lurgery  in  Dublin.     This  and  the  corresponditig  chair  in  Edinbnigh  '*'«MH 
finally  abnllijie<l  when  Ihe  ntmy  medical  school  woi  opened  in  iS60l  ^I 

liic  liifiiluiioQ  woi  hm  placed  at  Fort  Pitt,  Clutbami  but  in  1S63  Itie 
Koyol  VictQiia  llocptial  wu  opened  at  Nclley, and  (oil were  removed ibc Kbool. 
the  palhotoeical  muwuro,  and  the  Iwo  lib«arici  connected  with  tbe  medical 
dcpnnmcnl  of  the  army,  as  il  was  believed  Ihat  yaunu  mediea!  oTicen 
have  there  better  advantages  for  tlio  study  of  diica^e. 


Nowhere  in  the  world,  at  the  present  time,  is  there  such  an 
nurablc  military  medical  school  as  this  at  Netley  Hospitid  ;  nowhcn 
are  the  four  subjects  of  milii.iry  medicine,  military  surgery, 
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Ijlicae,  and  pubology,  uught  mth  more  thorouj;hness,  more  effi- 
dcngi,  E^iecially  in  Ui«  d«p«nnu:nt  of  hygiene  docs  it  "  sunt! 
abnlled  by  any  other  similar  instilution  in  Europe  or  America," 
aJn  the  dtrectton  ot*  Professor  dc  Cbaumont.  The  range  of 
utfccu  Uugbt  in  this  department  is  of  the  most  comprehensive 
bHl  No  subject  in  any  way  connected  with  healtli  is  oiniiied. 
F)m  the  inSueacc  of  climate  to  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  meats 
•biM^tmolced,  salted  and  fresh;  from  tlie  gec^^phical  dinuibiilion 
tfdMkM  and  morutiiy  to  the  art  of  cooking ;  from  tlie  tran&missi- 
biiiy  of  disease  to  the  science  of  ventilation— with  every  other 
nocmable  question  directly  and  indirectly  ail'ecting  the  health  ot 
sines  and  fleets — is  taught  tJiruiigh  and  through.  Consequently, 
Ktllcj  turns  out  a  set  of  military  and  naval  hygienixts  «ui>eTior  to 
uy  to  be  found  elseu-here;  for  it  ought  to  have  been  said  in  its  [dace 
■hit  in  i8;a  tlie  medical  school  at  this  Hosi>ital  was  made  to  include 
iht  nwul  service  as  well  as  tlie  military,  and  that  the  blue-jackets 
nc  Kpicxnted  aiul  cared  for  all  tlie  same  as  tlie  red-coals. 

Tbt  jVrmy  Medical  S<:hool  is  a  kind  of  imferium  in  imperii),  l»cing 
govcned  by  its  own  Seiuie  which  sits  for  the  despatch  of  business 
iseAtn  as  necessary,  ha\ii^  a  distinct  and  independent  existence 
under  ihe  Secretary  of  State  for  ^Var.  The  Senate  consists  of  the 
Oiicoors^cncralof  the  Medical  Departmcntsofthe  Army  and  Navy, 
•fe  picsido  at  its  meetings  \  the  Physician  to  the  Council  of  India ; 
(he  PtDfctaors  of  die  School ;  and  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  tx  (•ffUio.  No  act  of  the  Senate  is  bind- 
iig  uaiil  it  has  received  tiie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Vh;  and  tlte  whole  management  of  Uic  School  it  entirely  under  its 
mitdiction.  Tlwre  are  four  professors,  teachers  of  the  four  subjects 
VatDcn  of  above;  and  the  students,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  candidates, 
>n  kept  itrict  and  sharp  to  irork  and  time. 

'Hie  spirit  of  discipline  which  informs  the  working  of  this  Hos- 
[xa^  both  in  the  sick  wards  and  in  the  school,  is  one  of  the  most 
"Wtwonhy  and  individual  features  here.  The  absence  of  all 
■'Mtiiljr  looseness  and  of  all  spasmodic  energy  alike,  ilie  regularity, 
*kI(^  punctuality,  method,  and  perfect  training  characteristic  of  a 
■Alyotganued  service  and  a  highly  disciplined  body  of  men,  make 
"*7  Hflopiial  A  different  thing  altogctlier  from  the  ordinary  civilian 
*9ital ;  and  no  student  of  large  organisations  should  fail  to  make 
*  (Oeful  study  of  this. 

^  Hospital,  a  grand  red-brick  building  faced  with  Portlojid 
^I't.  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  end  to  end,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
"  '*  stands  on  a  little  eminence  overlooking  Southampton  Water. 
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Founded,  as  was  said,  in  1856,  the  foundation  Mone  is 
small  sunken  iipncc,  railed  round.  The  fim  public  place  visi 
the  Queen  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  Netley  H' 
Her  Mnjcfty  vfas  profoundly  affected  when  she  read  ihc  Ieg( 
the  stone,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  when  she  saw  it  pU 
position  and  pronounced  it  "well  and  duly  laid,"  her  b 
husband  was  by  her  side.  A  monument  in  the  grounds,  ni 
the  memory  of  the  medical  officers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea, 
of  oihci  willows,  other  orphans,  and  the  undying  memory  of 
and  love  ;  and  the  fine  repute  of  Surgeon -General  Iteatson 
pctuated  by  the  memoriBi  window  given  to  the  chajiel  by  the 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  Of  this  chapel,  by  the  way,  no  set 
narrowncis  can  be  alleged,  as  here  arc  held  the  three  services  1 
lively  of  the  English,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Trobyterian  chu: 
eadi  at  its  appointed  time,  and  all  n-iUioui  mutual  bitterness  or 
fcrcnce. 

The  medical  visit  round  the  wards  is  made  with  military  pre 
at  9  A.M.  in  nimmer,  10  a.m.  in  vrinier;  and  the  Orderlies,  o 
nurses,  are  paraded  thrice  a  day  to  prove  themselves  sober,  6i 
competent  for  their  duties.     At  9  p.m.  the  Orderly  Medical  Oi 
"  will  be  careful  to  see  that  all  the  orderlies  are  present,  and  thi 
the  patients  are  in  bed."    There  arc  female  nurses,  however,  as 
as  the  Orderlies  ;  six  work  by  day  and  two  by  night,  with  tivo  Si 
for  sick  officers.     They  attend  to  the  sick  and  arc  chiefly  told  ol 
the  more  desperate  or  dying  cases.    They  make  all  tbc  ]>oul 
required,  all  drinks,  arrowroot  and  the  like  ;  the)'  admintstei 
medicines  and  apply  the  medical  treatment  ordered  by  the  off 
they  help  the  Chdcrlics  in  their  duties;  and  they  attend  to 
surgical  cases  as  are  fit  for  women  to  deal  with.     But  the  adn 
tmtion  of  Nelley  recognises  mode&ly  as  a  feminine  virtue  and  st 
no  female  hand  in  such  cases  or  circumstances  as  would  oui 
the  natural  modesty  of  a  good  woman.     In  this  we  venture  to  1 
the  great  military  Hospital  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  a 
resolve  and  supports  a  great  principle.    Tlie  Sisters  arc  womc 
good  class  and  tlioroughly  trained  to  their  duties  ;  and  the  com 
Eailure  of  the  order,  their  want  of  discii>line,  is  here  reduced 
minimunt  and  rendered  almost  impossible, 

^^'hat  they  are  and  what  they  can  do  when  put  to  it  was  sho« 
the  military  promptness  with  which  Mrs.  Decbic  and  her  six  ni 
made  themselves  ready  for  Zulu  Land,  in  less  tlrnn  a  week's  notice, 
a  week's  time  substitutes  lo  take  their  place  at  Nedey  were  found, 
|]  their  owa  preparations  were  made ;  stores,  drugs,  appliances 
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lUgM  togcthrr  and  packed  ;  but  no  finery,  no  tO)T,  no  tiaden  in- 
cnbiaocci  of  any  kind  were  included.  All  wasstrict,  busineu-lilic, 
pvpOKfuI ;  and  ihe  work  that  tliey  did  n-M  as  satisfactory  as  were 
tiKmrfcen.  They  n-crc  «»wy  for  deven  month*,  woiking  cheerfully 
uliRDaU  tlic  lime. 

Tlie  lay  of  thow  nunet  it  smull— beginning  at  ^^30  per  annum 
■nd  ending  at  the  mnximum  of  ^50  by  a  riw  ol'  /^z  ycwiy. 
IWdtt  thb,  they  luvc  food  and  wajthinj;  found,  and  an:  given  j^^  7*, 
fsrif  (or  unilbrm.  After  twenty  years'  service  they  are  [lensioncd 
rf  i  bat  they  receive  a  |>enuon  if  ilicy  have  been  dixiibled  in  the 
Rntoe  after  five  )'ear5'  wx>r)c.  There  arc  some  among  them  who 
Aok  tbdr  jiay  should  be  increa-ied  by  £,%  a  year ;  and  ecitainly  the 
imer  the  reo-ard  held  out  die  better  iroui<l  be  the  cLuk  of  woman 
NCDcd  to  the  service.  Rut  (lie  just  scale  of  class  paytnent  is  one  of 
Amc  "burning  ijuentions  "  which  generally  scorch  the  Angers  of  those 
fbtkudle  them  ;  and  too  many  con»idcTaiions  arc  involved  in  the 
feKQiuneration  of  miliury  nur^ti  to  be  settled  olfhand  in  a  couple 
ofwiWnccs. 

niat  has  been  a  more  important,  and  even  a  more  hotly  burning 
<|iMioa,  is  tl>e  relative  positions  to  be  held  by  the  combatant  and 
■be  healing  liranc^tes  of  tlic  service.  For  a  long  lime,  in  spile  of 
Mb;  improvements  as  reigards  rank,  pay,  opportunities  for  personal 
Mnaions,  and  a  fairer  share  of  honorary  rewants,  the  position  of 
Bayaugcoos  was  not  utisTaclory,  causing  high-class  profesuoiul 
}«ng QKn  to  hold  back  from  the  service;  To  such  a  large  extent 
hve  the  disatHlitics  of  army  medical  ofKccrs  of  btc  been  removed, 
1<tt  ihc  jealousy  of  combaUnl  oflicera  hns  been  a  little  awakened. 
Aiold  o6>cer3  accustomed  to  the  service  as  tt  was  in  their  youth 
Ktiie  or  die  out,  all  tliis  will  disappear.  Under  any  ciraimstanccs 
iWiuiltotities  are  not  likely  to  make  a  retrograde  step  in  this  tii.ilter, 
IV|  luviDg  opened  an  avenue  to  distinction  which  rightly  honours 
l^irtio  take  it,  shall  u-u  fall  back  into  tJie  old  error  of  degrading 
*  loble  profession  by  discrediting  its  jirofeaaora.  As  things  arc,  the 
'Mical  branch  of  the  service  is  one  which  any  ^cntletnan  may  enter 
*tt  ti  mtKh  pride  and  more  profit  than  he  finds  in  the  combatant 
'"UKh.    The  rank  awarded  is  |>ardllel  and  the  pay  better. 

la  a  very  few  ycini  wc  sliall  see  a  total  revolution  of  feeling  in 
"iHQUUcr  ;  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  once  would  have  con- 
^doed  tfaeniKlves  di^taiih  had  they  studied  surgery  or  hygiene  in 
'**ernce  where  the  practice  of  gunnery  and  barrack-yard  drill 
^*^  hkve  been  an  honour,  will  be  glad  to  go  through  a  course  of 
loiniction  wiuch  0/  Ittdf  guanattec$  the  working  qualily  ot  rtvw 
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brains,  and  wilt  be  proud  to  wear  the  unifonD  which  tx-«ffich 
them  distinction. 

But  all  is  not  perfection  even  at  NctJcy ;  and  tlic  British  puB 
will  learn  with  some  suTpri5c  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Horse  Guard 
the  military  business  of  the  Hospital,  as  distinct  from  the  nwdicol 
cannot  he  carried  on  without  the  presence  of  two  Colonels  and  on 
Major,  lliis,  to  speak  plainly,  is  a  shameless  job  and  an  iinpoxtlioi 
on  the  Uixpaycrs  of  the  countr)-.  Mr,  Childcrs,  when  First  I,0Td  « 
the  Admirally,  dispensed  wiih  the  services  of  N.ival  Cfti)1;tin5  in  tb 
great  Nav-a!  Hospital*  of  the  country  ;  and  ai  no  time  in  their  hislor 
have  they  been  so  efTeciive  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in 
tended  as  since  that  menstire  has  been  cjirried  out.  It  is  necessar 
that  there  should  be  a  military  officer  to  aid  the  military  part  of  th 
invaliding  and  to  take  command  of  the  "  timc-cxpIrcd  men,"  so  Ion] 
as  the  bad  prscticc  of  sending  them  to  Nctlcy  obtains.  For  all  othe 
purposes  this  large  military  establishment  answers  no  good  end,  arw 
eer^'cs  only  as  so  much  jiatronagc  in  providing  places  for  men  wh< 
cannot  otherwise  be  i)rovi<!cd  for.  None  of  ihcm  even  pretend  ti 
know  anything  about  hospital  administration,  and  they  are  no 
chosen  under  any  such  pretence.  Tlie  principal  medical  officer  i 
always  n  Surgeon -General,  with  the  relative  army  rank  of  Ma)oi 
General.  Thi.s  olTicer  has  necessarily  been  trained  from  hii  yontl 
upwards  in  military  hospital  administration.  It  often,  indeed  gcM 
rally,  happens  thai  he  comes  diiect  from  India,  where  he  has  b«i 
thought  oonipclcnt  (o  administer,  not  only  the  affairs  of  one  hospital 
but  all  medical  mailers  relating  to  an  army  of  sijrty  or  scvcni 
thousand  men.  But  when  he  comes  to  Nctley,  the  Hor«c  Guard 
think  that  one  hospilal  rannol  be  governed  without  the  two  Colonel 
and  the  M;ijor  aforesaid.  The  amusing  pari  of  it  I*,  that  the  prin 
cipal  medical  olliccr  is  responsible  for  all  the  public  propcny  il 
the  building  and  for  every  shrub  in  ihe  park  ;  and  that  he  has  thi 
command  of  the  Anny  Hospital  Corps,  the  only  soldiers  not  ad 
who  should  be  seen  in  the  Hcspital. 

As  things  arc,  however,  another  great  and  cT)'ing  abuse  is  put  ii 
practice  by  the  authorities.  In  the  winter  time,  one-half  of  ihi 
great  and  costly  building,  intended  as  it  was  solely  for  a  Hospital  am 
the  grandest  school  of  military  medicine  in  Ihe  kingdom,  is  cop 
verted  into  a  barrack,  in  which  "  timc-cxpircd  men  "  arriving  fror 
foreign  stations  are  quartered  until  they  arc  discharged  into  ih 
reserve.  In  no  other  country  but  this  dear  old  patchwork  and  coCB 
promise-loving  land  of  ours  would  such  an  anomaly  u  this  b 
allowed — namely,  a  barrack  and  a  hos\)ital  in  one,     "  Time-expire 
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ikb"  iboul  lo  iKive  Am-  (Ii«  reserve,  arc  not  remarkable  for  high 
dlK^ine ;  and  their  jirewnce  under  ihe  same  roof  with  Hck  men  is 
C|n  10  objections  so  obviotis  that  it  is  useless  even  lr>  state  thco). 
b  Ac  mttter  or  cirt-  and  cleanliness,  too,  the  visitor  has  only  to 
■fta  dwt  port  of  the  building  so  used,  or  rather  abused,  to  see 
Iw  detaionitec),  dirty  and  knocked  about  it  is. 

While  touching  on  the  shortcomings  and  defects  of  this  £reat 
nuioiwl  eitabltslimciil,  uc  will  give  a  list  of  those  which  nccitr  lo  us, 
ttinniBg  with  one  of  perhaps  iwt  inoch  vital  conseijuence. 

Tliis  Hospital  is,  us  we  know,  a  fme  imposing-looking  building  of 
xd  brick  faced  with  Portland  stone,  standing  well,  and  making  a 
^Bjtbncnt  object  for  miles  arotmd.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
•mh  end  of  the  Hospital  sund  the  officen^  ciuartcrs,  originally 
tepied  to  correspond  with  the  front  of  the  main  building.  Bat  for 
Ua  ttke  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  the  design  was  changed  at  the 
tlHEnih  hour,  and,  inxlearl  of  being  of  red  brick  handsomely  Caced 
wh  stone  like  the  rest,  it  is  plastered  over  with  hideous-looking 
Went,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  workhouse  that  has  lost  its  way 
•d  (iully  settled  down,  no  one  knovrs  how  or  why,  in  the  park  of 
•irtey  Hospital 

Agiin,  (he  plan  of  the  Hospital   is  faulty  according  to  modern 

Mribny  «iencc:     It  is  built  on  the  cwridor  system— the  corridors, 

taoly  a  (]iiartcT  of  a  mile  in  length,  run  from  one  extremity  of  the 

%Mftig  to  tlie  other.     This  is  an  obvious  defect  in  construction.     If 

8kd  with  wounded  men,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  antiseptic 

titnncnt,  it  n-ould  be  impossible  to  prevent  any  misdiier  that  might 

■4t  from  spreading  with  fatal  rapidity  throughout  the  ward*  of  the 

o^  building.    To  jirevent  this,  it  is  propose),  in  the  event  of  a 

|Wa  war,  to  iMiild  up  the  arches  of  the  corridors  at   ronvenient 

4(iiKe«,  so  as  to  divide  the  building  as  muc^h  as  possible  into 

*<iliporar>'  blocks ;  and  in  the  summer  lai^e  numbers  of  wounded 

^n  might  be  treated  with  great  advantage  in  tents,  of  which  there 

**  an  ample  supi>ly.    It  is  odil  thai,  although  ihc  building  is  supplied 

*»th  lifts  for  invalids,  and  the  convcpnce  of  coal  and  other  heavy 

**ighw  to  the  upper  Mories,  they  arc  never  used.     The  fact  is, 

J^eif  original  construction  was  faulty  and  nren  dangerous,  and  the 

*^ar  Office  authorities  ha«  never  consented  lo  have  tlicm  properly 

'^tolred.    It  is  laelanchoty,  in  x  mechanical  country  like  ours,  to  see 

***c  wute  of  lime  and  labour  entailetl  by  defects  so  obvions  and  so 

'^sy  of  remedy  t 

PMnting  (lie  main  entrance  to  the  Hospiul  is  a  handsome  tabuhi 
f^W.  Tb9oiig!iuilintentK>>iir.i(/ooinyri]is  structure  out  totheedg,c 
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of  Ihe  deep  wntcr  ;  but  ihc  courage  of  the  GovcrnmciH  filrU 
the  large  «im  of  money  spent  in  constructing  the  pier  to  lets 
tliird  of  the  distaiKc  required  benefited  no  one  but  tJic  contra 

Each  «,-ard  is  furnished  with  fine  luxurious  twihs  made 
cosily  malcrial,  enamelled  state,     These  baths  liavc  been  so 
that  ihcy  are  useless  and  art;  consequently  never  used.     Whi 
water  baths  are  required,  otd-fashioned  wooden  tubs   have 
brought  to  the  bedside,  and  with  great  expenditure;  of  human 
filled  and  aflcrward*   emptied.     En  revanehe,  on  the  grwitw 
is  a  spacious  swimming  bath,  which  is  filled  by  a  small  steam 
with  water  from  the  sea.     'I"his  is  a  jtrent  comfort  to  the  H 
establishment.      In  the  same  part  of  the  building  are  v-apour 
but  too  far  away  from  the  wards  to  be  of  any  use  to  llie  invalic 
was  proiiosed  to  add  a  Turkish  bath,  but  thb  has  never  got  beyo 
limits  of  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the  amhoiilie*,  alihoug 
an  addition  to  the  means  of  treatment  would  obviously  be  a 
advantage  to  the  sicV. 

A  loop  line  from  the  main  line  of  the  Ix>ndon  and  South-W 
Railway  was  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  Government, 
officer*  who  were  responsible  for  the  proper  carrying  out  o 
necessary  arrangement  so  contrived  matters  as  to  make  tlie  ler 
nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hospital,  which  necessitaK 
keei)ing  up  a  detachment  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  wiih  wj 
horses,  ambulance  wagons,  &c.,  to  convej'  the  sick  and  their  b^ 
into  the  Hospital  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  the  n 
might  have  terminated  in  the  building  itself,  thus  saving  time,  tn 
and  mucli  needless  suffering  to  the  sick  brought  from  Portsn 
by  rail  It  is  only  in  a  British  Government  establishment  that 
absurd  arrangements  would  be  tolerated  for  an  hour. 

The  Hospital  was  contrived  for  1,080  beds,  but  only  r.ooa  o 
occupied,  and  it  is  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  when  'vx\ 
arrive  from  India— that  is,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  begii 
of  July— that  so  many  beds  arc  in  use  for  the  sick.  In  the  w 
as  wc  have  seen,  one-half  arc  appropriated  to  the  time-expired  n 

Still,  with  all  these  defects  and  shortcomings,  which  it  1$  onl; 
and  reasonable  to  stale  when  dealing  with  the  subject  at  all,  N 
HoBi)ital  is  one  of  those  establishments  of  which  wc  may  be  j 
proud,  and  from  whidi  we  may  look  for  more  than  ihe  mere  c 
result  of  healing  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army.  For  bcin 
we  have  said,  one  of  the  finest  military  medical  schools  in  the  w 
the  education  given  there  has  raised  the  status  of  tlie  army  mo 
mcer  to  a  point  of  absolute  equality  with  that  of  the  combe 
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ofite,  so  that  wc  may  now  hope  to  sec  the  medical  bnndi  of  the 
terria  as  eagcily  sought  after  by  men  of  ramily  irith  braiiu  and  the 
hii  cf  Ktence,  as  fomieriy  the  fighting  branch  nra.s  afTectcd  by  those 
tb)  toll  neither. 

We  know  of  noiliing  more  interesting  than  a  visit  to  Ffetlcy 

Ko^Utl.    In  Southampton  itnelf  we  Tincl  inch  jioiniK  of  old-world 

ttaniu  Anne  Itolcyn's  house  with  its  embayed  and  »unny  windows 

*t>st  so  many  a  whispered  drama  has  been  enacted,  its  thick  onk 

dootihit  has  opened  to  «>  many  hopes  and  shut  agninst  so  m^ny 

|<fi;StMichaer9i  Church,  where  PhilipofSfuin  gAvc  th:tnks  10  (Jod 

farAcuTe  t>ass.ige  and  happy  landing  which  were  to  cost  the  lives 

u)  bpinness  of  thouunds ;  the  old  Nonnan  wall,  with  its  sally  poTts 

udainow  winding  streets  built  up  against  its  huge  girth,  narrow  and 

■iuliDg  as  those  of  an  Italian  vtltage ;  while  the  llo-^tint;  bridge, 

*iich  cuts  jrou  olT  from  t)ie  other  tide  at  eleven  r.M,  and  nherc  the 

'*mi  of  the  steam  and  the  datteriitg  of  ibctr  feci  on  the  moling 

fliilbna  fnghlen  horses  of  the  sugarplum  breed,  lends  you  to  Ncllcy 

-^U«)',  one  of  the  most  beautiful  luins  of  ihc  long  past.  At  the  Hospital 

■Utif  oouDlless  objects  full  of  pathos,  of  piclurcsqucncss,  of  sugges- 

,i>mai,  of  infonnatioD,  are  (o  be  found.     There,  sitting  on  the 

1  facing  the  sea  and  full  in  the  sun,  or  wandering  through  the 

■QgCorridorT,  are  groups  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  their  blue 

itK^  and  lighter  bhK  caps.     Some  are  still  pale  and  thin  and 

^ndiged;  some  am  cx>ughing  ominously;  but  most  are  evidently 

*49  the  loend,"  if  a  few  have  that  unmistakable  look  of  the  doomed 

*^  aie  waiting  on  time  for  dcnth.     Others,  larther  advanced  on  the 

^od  way  and  formed  into  a  convalescent  fatiguc>party,  arc  raking 

'^Bctber  the  short  sweet  grass  fi-cshly  mown  on  the  banks.     In  the 

*'i*taiice  a  red-coal  makes  a  telling  point  of  colour  as  he  marches 

"'•tily  down  the  long  walk  that  leads  between  the  green  lawns ; 

*hile  the  tents  pitched  to  the  tiack  of  the  Hospital,  tilled  with  men  at 

'I'niKr,  give  a  curious  picnic  kind  of  air  to  Ihc  w!e^t^    In  the  wards 

*^K  most  noticeable  thing  is  the  extreme  order  that  prevaUs.     No 

^lUiloT,  no  dirt,  no  |)oor  bundles  of  private  rags  arc  to  be  seen,  but 

^crylhiDg  is  instinct  with  military  precision — everything  is  clean  and 

*ell  let  up,  and  the  vcr)-  sick  are  not  unmindful  of  their  old  habits 

'*'' discipline.  Indecl.lhconler  there  is  perhaps  as  perfect  as  anything 

^Unuui  can  be.    A  thousand  men  might  be  received  without  a 

''Kwneni's  fuss  or  confusion  ;  and  half  an  hour  after  a  whole  batch 

^  «ick  have  been  admitted  it  is  a^  though  they  had  been,  each  in  his 

place,  for  da)'B.     Vet  if  wc  wanted  any  evidence  as  to  the  enormous 

''WBc  there  must  be  in  this  Hospital,  wc  need  only  look  a^t  thtt 
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htx<n\y  cased  iron  frontage  to  the  stairs,  telling  as  it  does  of  the  vtaatj 
feet  that  continually  go  up  and  doHm. 

The  Orderlies,  with  the  red  cross  on  the  arm  for  hospita]  dud| 
tell  us  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  cases.  It  is  thrilling  enou^^ 
for  us  civilians  to  feel  In  the  presence  of  tliose  irho  were  faoe  to  fatt_ 
with  the  Zulus  and  the  A^han*,  and  who  <:amc  out  of  the  fay 
such  sorry  proof  of  the  foernen's  force  as  this  bright-bccd 
boy  for  one  can  show.  Me  was  shot  right  through  the  lung, , 
the  0[<!erly  rolled  up  his  shin  to  show  where  the  bullet  had  gone  in 
and  come  out  of  the  firm,  white,  healthy  ttesh,  The  lad  himselT 
seemed  to  think  nothing  of  it,  but  laughed  and  showed  his  dear 
small  teeth — said  he  was  all  right — mending  fast — and  would  hav^ 
been  sent  on  to  his  battalion  to-day,  but  that  tlie  wound  broke  out=: 
afresh,  and  he  was  stopped.  Another  poor  fellow  had  a  fat  n  mnif _ 
story  to  tell.  A  ball  entered  below  the  jaw  and  passed  through  th^ 
opposite  temple,  destroying  both  eyes,  and  his  ana  was  shattere<3 
juit  above  the  wrisL  A  young  fellow  in  bed,  a  strong,  finely  builfl 
man,  was  giving  his  surgeons  and  nurses  grave  anxiety.  He  ha*-- 
been  wounded  with  an  Afghan  spear,  and  the  wound  would  not  hcal^ 
It  almost  looked  as  if  the  spear  had  been  poisoned,  for  iberc  wi^ 
nothing  in  the  mere  wound  itself,  nor,  so  far  as  ihe>'  could  tell,  in  t^— J 
lad's  constitution  to  account  for  the  persistent  malignity  of  the  wt—sk 
Three  or  four  poor  fellows  were  in  be<l  with  that  »d,  patient  solemni'^ 

of  dying  men.     For  them  that  terrible  question  of  time  and  dea' i 

was  narrowing  to  a  very  short  span,  and  the  hours  might  almoit  W~ 
foretold  when  all  would  be  over  with  them  for  ever. 

But  far  worse  cases  than  were  extant  in  the  wards  when  we  ^r^  'i 
there  ore  to  be  seen  commemorated  in  pictures  and  relics  in  tTZS 
museum.  Here  is  the  ghastly  picture  of  the  torn  stumj>  of  a  ma^^ 
ann.  .\t  the  battle  of  Waterloo  it  was  shot  away  and  badly  crtisli.  -^ 
and  mangled  ;  but  he  galloped  olT  to  the  hospital  at  Hrussels  and  t^Ki 
net  bleed  to  death.  Here  is  the  lance,  broken  and  twisted,  on  whm.<( 
a  lancer  impaled  himself.  His  hone  was  restive,  and  he  was  thio'^m 
fom-atd  on  his  weapon.  When  he  looked  behind  him  he  saw  the  he  i'*fl 
of  the  liuicc  slicking  out  at  his  back.  Tliey  sawed  off  the  sluft.dr^** 
out  the  head,  and  the  man  recovered  and  lived.  T«-o  men  were  at  |»*V . 
fencing  with  sticks ;  one  thrust  the  other  through  the  nostril,  and  ***!' 
game  stopped.  The  hit  man  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  j  1* 
soon  aflcr  became  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few  boiir».  No  outw^"^ 
wound  was  to  be  seen,  which  made  the  strangeness  of  the  thing,  VO^ 
after  his  death,  on  a  posl-moricm  examination,  the  feruled  end  of  ^f** 
st}c)t  was  found  embedded  in  his  brain.     The  most  cxtmordin' 
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:  i>inver,  ii  that  of  a  uUor  who  Tell  from  tlte  nuut-head  and 
- ....  LisskulL  The  bonet  kejrt  cominuall}'  coming  airay  until  he 
fiid  no  bony  case  left  at  all— only  the  brain  and  tlic  soft  jcatp.  Thcie 
iiim  figure  or  him  at  the  hospital  where  he  sat  with  the  sc 
boss  or  his  skull  gathered  together  in  bis  hands — Itke  a  ficcond 
udimtiucbvc  CIcnguIphui, 

Thete  aie  many  otiier  things  to  see.     To  i«  outsiders  U  is 

Moating  to  watch  a  numbci  of  smart,  well  set  up,  handsome 

ivai  feUowt,  in  tmdrcss  rniliiary  unifonn,  with  sleeves  and  aprons 

o*(r  dieir  buttons  and  lace,  working  in  the  laboratory  at  the  analysis 

vi  Soui— whereof  four  sides  making  700  loaves  are  used  daily; 

Aadof  each  new  batcli  sirpplied  to  the  Hospital  a  new  analy&is  is 

nude;  of  at  the  demonstration  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  by 

maiu  of  a  newt's  tail  and  a  powerful  microscope ;  or  learning  how 

Co  faid  a  bullet  by  electricity— a  bell  nngiiiff  wjien  the  probe  touches 

caxtal  and  silent  when  it  only  touches  bone ;  or  studying  the  best 

nociliod  of  canyiog  an  ambulance  stretcher,  and  lending  the  wounded 

i^  the  field ;  or  verifying  by  th<:  spectroscope  the  ydtow  band  of 

I  and  the  red  and  yellow  bands  of  calcium.   The  sixty  chemical 

I  in  the  sciiool  when  we  were  there  arc  learning  to  do  good  work 

I  their  generation,  and  we  honoured  their  sleeves  and  aprons.   After 

'  o'clock  they  may  be  in  mufti,  but  undress  uniform  is  de  rigutur 

ap  to  that  time. 

Then  there  are  model*  of  all  kinds  of  death-dealing  misdles  side 
Vy  (idc  with  all  kinds  of  healing  appliances — including  a  model  of 
*tie  amimiamu  i«lantf,  tlie  grandfather  of  all  the  tribe,  and  (he 
*Katfci)  carcass  of  a  famous  mule  who  kicked  and  bit  and  was  a  fiiiy 
*a  tn  lifetime,  but  "  a  good  one  to  go,"  as  we  were  told,  and  who 
d>«d,  happily  before  he  had  eaten  a  man — which  was  apparently  the 
iM)(ttl  of  his  ambition. 

TW  pathological  museum  is  very  complete ;  the  instruction  given 

Wtta  nothing  undone ;  the  whole  school  reflects  infinite  credit  on 

the  {cofcssois  and  the  profession  alike  ;  and  in  these  circumstances 

*eridii  not  be  wise  in  the  Government  to  make  the  whole  concern 

I*  mplete  as  (>ossiblc,  so  that  this  most  important  branch  of  the 

"^^  oiigbt  be  fiUed  by  the  best  men,  and  the  honour  of  saving 

■kbeai  inaeh  coveted  as  that  of  destroying  it  t 

K.  LVKN  LIMTOK. 
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"  THE  VENERABLE  BEDE." 

A  SHORT  time  since,  I  laid  before  the  readers  of  this  Magaiinc 
some  account  of  that  precious  monument  of  our  early  histof] 
the  Engli&h  Chronicle.  To>day,  I  propoite  to  follow  up  the  subjei 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Beda,  the  only  real  autbc 
riiy  for  the  very  first  epoch  of  our  national  existence.  Almost  evei 
child  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  "  the  VeneTa4)lc  Bcde,"  yet  ma 
persons  even  amongst  the  educated  classes  have  apparently  a  vapi 
notion  that  the  bearer  of  that  famous  name  was  probably  a  tncdixK 
ardideacon  of  about  the  twclflh  or  ihiitccmh  century,  like  Geoflre 
of  Monmouth  or  Ciraldus  Cambrensis.  But  the  real  imponaiKa| 
Beda  in  the  develoimicnt  of  our  literature  and  the  lransmissio4 
our  caily  history  is  so  vcrj-  great,  that  he  well  deserves  to  be  bctU 
known  by  the  ordinary  Englith  iea<ler.  And  when  we  reflect  tla 
he  is  in  all  likelihood  the  lint  Kngiishmnn  trhosc  writings  have  con 
down  to  us — for  the  great  epic  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Cadm< 
is  probably  a  spiu-ious  composition  of  later  date — wc  can  hardly  Si 
to  feel  an  interest  in  this  '<  father  of  English  lesroing,''  as  Burl 
truly  called  him— this  "  teacher,"  as  he  seemed  to  the  chronicler 
Melrose,  "  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  the  universal  Church." 

Beda  was  an  English  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  d^; 
when  Teutonic  Britain  had  not  yet  coalesced  into  the  single  kingdo* 
of  England.  Tliree  great  powers,  those  of  Nonhumbria.  Metci 
and  W'essex— the  nurih,  the  midland,  and  the  south — still  divid< 
between  them  the  ovcrlordshjp  of  the  various  English,  Jutisb,  sS 
Saxon  communities  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  coaot  ' 
Dorset.  Minor  kings  or  sub-n^uli  Mill  mlcd  over  tlic  lesser  TeiitoO 
piincipalitie&  The  Kelt  still  held  half  of  Britain.  At  the  date 
Beda's  birth  the  Northern  Welsh  still  retained  their  independence 
Sirathclydc ;  the  Welsh  proper  still  spread  to  the  banks  of  ^ 
Severn;  and  tlie  West  Welsh  of  Cornwall  still  owned  all  the  peninsti 
south  of  the  Bristol  Channel  as  far  eastward  as  the  Somersetsl^ 
marshes.  Beyond  Forth  and  Clyde  the  Picts  yet  ruled  over  the  jrca* 
p.irtof  the  Higlilands,  while  the  Scots,  who  have  now  given  the  nam* 
ScoOand  to  ihe  whole  of  Britain  beyond  the  Cheviots,  were  a  bo* 
'  Sw  Gmllimait  t  Magatiiu  lui  M>f  \%te. 
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toaite  Irish  colony  in  Argyllshire,  Skyc,  and  ihe  Western  Hebrides.  , 
TitKethbical  facts  give  an  immense  *aluc  10  Beda'^  dTitings,  as  his 
[aSHinowus  to  catch  consuntgliin[>ses  of  the  interaction  between  tlie 
Teuionic  oolonists  and  the  still  powerful  Keltic  aborigines.  Inhis  works, 
lofiui  it  bncfly,  wc  find  Briuio  just  in  ttie  act  of  becoming  England. 
Bedi  was  born  at  Jarrour,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the  year 
(;4  *.D.'  Only  two  hundred  yean  had  then  yet  elapsed  since  the 
luding  of  the  first  English  colonists  in  Thanel.  Scarcely  more  than 
ittniuT}-  h^d  passed  since  the  founder  of  the  Norihumbtian  Icing* 
"ten,  Ida,  as  the  English  Chronicle  quaintly  puts  il,  lud  "  tinibcrcid 
Braborough,  and  bctyncd  it  with  a  hedge."  The  niemor>-  of  the 
J^ti^  leaders,  Hcngcst  and  Horsa,  must  hu\-e  been  as  fresh  in  the 
ciiittjs  of  the  English  in  those  days  as  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fiihefs  now  is  in  the  roinds  of  mral  New  Engl.mdcrs.  The  coloniz- 
Hion  of  V'orisbirc  and  East  Anglia  was  almost  as  recent  an  event 
Kihe  Declaration  of  Independence  seems  10  a  ciii/en  of  Massa- 
'tusctts  or  Connecticut  in  our  own  days.  The  constant  lingering 
'n&tst  with  the  Welsh  on  the  western  marches  was  still  as  real  and 
^g  1  fact  33  tlic  smouldering  Indian  wara  of  the  American  tctri- 
btioto  a  (aimer  in  Iowa  or  Nehraika.  Less  than  fifty  years  before 
Btdt^lurtJi,  hts  native  countiy  of  Northumbria  was  still  a  heathen 
lud :  only  forty  years  had  passed  since  the  conversion  of  Wessex ; 
*ad  Sussex  was  even  then  given  over  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and 
JhttMr.  These  &cts  again  serve  to  show  us  how  great  »  the  value 
Bnla's  Magnum  &pus,  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
lie,"  as  the  account  of  a  person  who  lived  amongst  or  shortly 
"ler  ihc  chief  events  which  he  describes.  Is  it  not  extraordinary 
1«  *e  ate  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  works  of  such  an 
Eo^ishnian,  writing  in  stich  a  strange  and  interesting  England  as 
4k  which  these  short  notes  disclose? 

Brief  as  had  been  the  reign  of  the  new  faith  in  Northumbria, 
'owvcr,  the  church  had  already  obtained  considerable  territorial 
'"'ueiicc.  Establishment  and  endowment  had  begun  in  earnest 
^Wtdict  Biscop  had  founded  two  great  abbeys  near  the  mouth  of 
*•«  Wear,  in  towns  which  now  bear  the  names  of  Bishop's  Wcarmoiith 
•"i  Jirrow.  The  iwighbouring  bnd,  as  we  Icam  from  Beds  himself, 
"I«H:cd  to  the  two  monasteries,  and  on  their  csutcs  the  father  of 
*f  historian  was  born,  Bcdi  has  been  kind  enough,  too,  unlike 
**  luihoTs  of  the   Chronicle,  to  give  us   a   slight  sketch  of  his 

'  In  Ibis  paper,  whkb  b  «{  couisc  intended  for  llio  gcnwsl  reader  end  nol  for 
^>fawa  UMoriMi,  I  adopt  ihtoughout  wiwl  leem  to  mc  the  moil  prob»Wedatcs 
^boi,  witboalaitcniviiiloan;r''''i'i^'  riJtiiiiuitioiu  u  to  the  giowAs  uv^m 
*''4 1  fader  ant  matbeiUy  la  MBoihei, 
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own  life  at  tbc  end  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy."    F 
(cam  that  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  was  handed  over,  at  the  agi 
seven  years,  to  the  care  of  Abbot  Benedict,  after  whose  death  At 
Ccolfrid  look  charge  of  the  young  aspUant.    *' Thcneetbrth,"  saj-a 
aged  monk  fifty  yeant  later,  "  I  passed  all  my  lifetime  in  the  buiJdi 
of  that  monastery  {Jairow],  and  gave  itll  my  days  to  mediuting 
Seriptiuc.     In  t]ic  intervaU  of  my  regular  monastic  discipline,  ani 
my  daily  task  of  chantin^j  in  chapel,  I  have  always  amused  mj 
\  cither  by  learning,  teaching,  or  writing.     In  the  nineteenth  yeai 
my  life  I  received  ordination  as  deacon  ;    in  my  thirtieth  yei 
attained  to  the  priesthood  ;  both  functions  being  administered  by 
roost    reverend    bishop  John  [afterwards  known    as    St,  John 
Beverley],  at  the  request  of  Abbot  Ccolfrid.     From  the  time  of 
ordination  as  priest  to  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  my  life,  I  have  occu| 
myself  in  briefly  commenting  upon  Holy  Scripture,  for  the 
myself  and  my  brethren,  from  the  works  of  the  venerable  Fathers, 
in  some  cases  1  have  added  interpretations  of  my  own  to  aid  ia 
comprehension."     Then  follows  a  formidable  list  of  the  good 
writings,  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  interesting  as  showing 
range  of  his  knowledge  and  the  tastes  of  his  age.     It  iKgini 
work  on  Genesis  in  four  books ;    next  follow  three  books  on 
Tabernacle,  its  Vessels  .ind  the  Vestments  of  the  Priests  ;  then 
commentaries  on  Samuel  and  Kings ;  and  so  on  through  the 
of  the  Canonical   Books  down  to  the  Revebtion  of  St.  John 
Divine.      .'Vfter  these  exegctical  treatises,  we  gel  his  more  ge: 
works — ■'  .\  Book  of  Letters  "  (on  the  Reason  of  Leap  Year,  on 
Equinoxes,  and  so  forth) ;  a  "  Life  of  St.  Anastasius  ; "  a  "  Lii 
Sl  Cuihbert,"  in  prose  and  "  heroic  verse  ; "  a  History  of  his 
Abbey  ;  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  our  Island  and  People 
"  Book  of  Hymns  in  various  Metres;"  a  "  Book  of  Epigrani: 
Heioic  or  Elegiac  Metre;"  a  work  "  De  Natura  Rerum" — oa^ 
Nature  of  Things  (one  would  imagine  that  this  comprehensive  \ 
might  have  rendered  ail  the  rest  unnecessary) ;  and  others  on  Oi^ 
graphy,  the  Metric  Art,  and  like  subjects.     It  is  clear  thai  Beda'^J 
was  at  least  not  an  idle  one, 

"The  insntuiions  of  the  monastery  in  which  Bedawascduc 
says  Mr.  Stc%'en8on  (to  whose  scholarly  edition  of  the  "  Eccle 
History  "  1  owe  the  deepest  obligations),  "  must  have  tended 
eminent  degree  to  supply  him  with  that  learning  for  whic 
was  so  eminently  distinguislicd.     Belonging  to  the  ordet 
Benedict,   which,   beyond  all  others,   was  calculated  to 
attachment  to  JilciBlure,  and  possessing,   as  may  be  presume 
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BUonl  tuie  for  itudy.  he  mu  foritinntc  in  having  accns  to  n  libnuy , 
rfsore  llw)  ocdinaTy  «xicnl  and  value.     Bencdia  Biscoj),  ihc  fint ; 
Abtfli  oTWcnnnoulh  nod  Jarrow,  had  paid  al  leau  four  visits  to  (he ' 
hfil  Court,  nnd  had  uch  time  returned  to  EngUnd  laden  with  llic 
daietitiBuiascripts  and  works  of  art  (?)  which  Rome  could  fnnibh. 

A  Bcncdiciinc  monastery,  consisting  of   more  than  ux 

tahbcd  monks,  cndoufcd  with  princely  rcwnues," — Mr.  Minll  and 
At  IJbctaiioo  Society  will  shudder  to  I«am  that  Jarrow  possessed  no 
Inilun  I s,ooo  acres  of  English  land— "and  governed  by  an  abbot 
*!»  was  interested  in  the  protootion  of  literature,  mun,  in  all 
pnhibility,  have  produced  many  cnincnt  men,  whose  Uudiex  nnd 
ample  were  likely  to  liave  an  influence  on  a  young  and  enthusiastic 
Mhelar."  It  hatt  t>eeri  plausibly  suggested  that  Bcda  may  have  leamt 
Kmiud  music  &om  John  the  Archcantor,  whom  Benedict  Biscop 
bought  with  him  from  Italy  :  while  his  apparent  knowledge  of  Greek 
Hlicn  a  rare  accomplishment  in  the  West,  as  Mr,  (Iteen  rightly 
wit*— was  perhaps  due  to  "  the  school  which  the  Greek  Archbishop 
IVodore  " — himself  a  monk  of  Tarsus  tn  Ciltcia — "  founded  beneath 
llKwiIli  of  Cantdbuiy." 

Xoihing  more  ts  known  of  our  author's  history,  save  the  touching 
tfl  tvtcc-iold  talc  of  his  pcaccliil  death.  I  shall  not  retell  the  pretty 
laiJietic  story  here,  for  abler  pens  have  done  it  better  justice  elsc- 
"liere  than  I  can  pretend  to  clo.  Several  manuscripts  have  preserved 
^  ut  the  letter  of  Cuthbert,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Janow,  to  his  frieiul 
CuAwinc,  giving  us  the  very  date  of  his  death.  May  27,  a.d.  735, 
^  tW>  narrating  the  somewhat  overdrawn  picture,  with  which  we  are 
'^^miliar,  of  bow  Itedied  just  as  he  had  completed  his  translation 
^Si  John's  Gospel.  "Thus  saying,  he  passed  the  day  in  [leaeetilt 
t'tniidc.  The  boy  [his  scribe]  *ud  to  him,  '  Still  one  sentence 
^T«J  ma.tter,  is  yet  unwritten.*  He  answered,  'Write  it  quickly. 
After  a  while  the  lioy  said,  '  Now  the  sonlence  is  written.'  Then  he 
tplitd,  '  It  is  welt,' quoth  he,  '  thou  L-ut  said  the  truth:  it  is  fini.ihed.' 

And  so  he  passed  away  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  great  work  which  giws  Bcda  a  claim  to  our  attention  at  the 
(•■Wit  day  is  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People." 
•■•  History  consists  of  five  books,  divided  into  short  chapters,  and 
■■kts  up  about  four  hundred  pages  of  an  ordinary  modem  octavo  ; 
'0  vrilten  in  vciy  easy  and  fairly  classical  l.aiin,  but  often  in  a 
•"W  style  which  strongly  contrails  with  the  native  English  sim- 
fr»y  of  the  Chronicle.  Five  ancient  manuscripts,  one  of  thcni 
•■•xiaibed  only  two  years  after  Beda's  death,  and  now  deposited  in 
*  Cambridge  library,  ^Ve  0*  the  text  in  a  vciy  pure  form.    '>iV't. 
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Stevenson's  edition  for  ihe  English  Historical  Society  rendcn  ifce 
work  thwoughljf  acccMsibU:  to  modem  English  rcadcre.  Indeed. 
there  is  no  reason  why  everybody  who  knows  enough  Mtin  to  nafe 
out  the  wnsc  of  Caisat's  "  Commcnurics  "  should  not  study  Bcda  (« 
himself  in  the  original.  For  those  who  cannot,  an  excellent  tniuli- 
tion  exists  in  the  collection  of  English  Church  Historian*. 

'I'hc  earlier  portion  of  the  "  Kcclcslastical  History  "  is  taken  up  wit 
ihc  events  which  preceded  the  conversion  of  the   English  to  Christ- 
anity.  and  therefore  deals  mainly  with  the  Itritons  {or  Welsh)  and  thW 
Roman  masters.   This  pan  of  the  work  is  a  mere  com[;ilation  from  llw 
writings  of  older  authors,  such  as  the  "Universal  History"  of  Otoots, 
and  the  doubtful  lamentations  of  the  Welsh  monk  Oildas.     But  (torn 
ihc  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,   Bcda  ceases  to  be  » 
£<:cond-hand  narrator,  and  continues  the  story  of  the  English  chuicli 
and  people  as  an  original  investigator.     For  liis  materials  he  mt 
a])paicuUy  indebted  to  three  sources  :  his  own  iicrsonal  knowleiige> 
vcrlial  information  from  others,  and  written  documents  now  loit. 

rBut  of  his  general  fidelity  no  doubt  exists.  Not  only  do  his  ficis 
viually  wily  with  those  which  we  Icam  elsewhere,  but  the  doaiineots 
which  he  quotes  arc  almost  always  correctly  cited.  In  one  intcrestiTiS 
case,  ilmi  of  King  CKdwalla's  monument  in  Rome  (of  which  1  ^hill 
'  have  more  to  say  hereafter),  the  original  epitaph  still  exists,  and  i' 
I  differ*  from  Ucda's  copy  only  in  two  or  three  unimportant  verba' 

I  particulars.     Such  unimpcAcluble  evidence  aAords  us  every  gioufli 

of  confidence  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  our  author. 

I   propose  to  give  a  few  selected  extracts  from  the  '*  Hi 
Ecclcsiastica,"  as  I  have  already  done  from  the  English  Chronkle, 
order  that  Bcda  may  speak  for  himself  to  our  modem  ears.     It 
be  clear  from  the  passages  here  selected,  that  Beda's  Hittory  is  qiiii 
aa  valuable  from  a  social  and  political  itandpoint  as  from  the  purdy 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  ^H 

In  Book  I.  cap.  xxxiv.  Lcda  thus  narrates  the  exploits  ^H 
AelhcUrith,  king  of  Northumbria,  who  ascended  the  throne  al>oi» 
the  year  syi.  three  (luartcrs  of  a  century  before  Bcda*»  birth.  T^^ 
chaiiier  is  headed.  "  How  Aedilfrid,  king  of  the  Northan-bynibr*" 
wasting  die  tribes  of  the  Scou  in  batUc,  expelled  them  (rem  lb  -- 
territories  of  the  English." 

tn  llioe  time*  lhM=  tcipied  ov«  llic  Viofidoiu  of  tbe  No«h»n-b)«W 
™^.  br.«  and  nnHiitiouB  king,  AcdiUrid.  wliu^  mow  Ihan  :,S\  atb«t  mM»  ** 

T  ,   formnW  Wm2«[  Dw  hracHiish  pcple,  Ihi.  ™ly  being  cxccptoJ,  tbt  he  ^ 
'6™^*   'J^J^  Ihnt  au  Wl'^l*  l'*"!  ^""^   "  *»«  <*•«  BritoMi"-J«i  « 
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'     WHa AMeiicni might  talk  to^f  of  ja>«iilurffjlf /Wruij.)    "Fwito  ooe  ol, 
I       Mttrilmd^"— the  word  ii  Itri*'*,  noi  nine ;  perlupa  he  thought  it  ihc  finest] 
Laafcrlbc  biglhh  t^d^rwiait^"  x^  om  of  our  kioex,  hox  r«ncl«ioJ  mcra  nf' 
I       Ibk  litdi  olhct  liibniuy  to  or  an  iMcsnl  pnrt  of  the  English  territorT,  whether 
I       ^^iftgi^m^  or  by  cxttnniiuitiiHr  the  ftitivc*.   Ti>  whom  we  might  rightljr  apply . 
U lAiMC  whkh  Ibe  jalrUrch  cmjiloTol  la  blessing  hUson  in  Ihcpcnoeof  SauC] 
'finf^  ■  nvenins  '"'Ai,  in  the  motnav  ihill  dcToui  the  ivey,  mil  s[  night' 
I      U  dtide  llie  ifM>i].*     Wheac«,  moreil  by  his  pcocecdini:!,  Acdan,  king  cif  tlio 
I      Sn<i,*bo  inhibit  Britain"— tn  il ill iaguish  them  ftuni  Ihc  other  uii!  otlgin>l< 
San rtu  khsliiteil  IrrUnil— "came  i^inst  him  irilhan  immenie  and  poweifulj 
•BtfilMbf  Bed,  bnttn,  with  a  meie  hindfnl.     Socth  t»«By,  al  a  famoui  (pal  ' 
oU  DtCM'»4t&ii,"  (thai  a,  the  Monc  of  I><q:ia)  "  almoil  all  hb  atniy  wai  cut 
li(ie«eL     In  wUdi  battle,  abxi,  ThcoltiU,  brother  of  AedilfiU,   with  all  hi* 
I      fcnttat,  MA  dcUroytd.     Whkli  a/orcMJd  wu  Aetlilfiid  completed  in  the 
1,      fatntod  anil  thinl  year  riom  the  incarnilion  of  our  Loud,  but  of  hii  own  reign 
]      Mkk  he  heU  lor  twenty-four  yeart)  Ibt  ckreolb  :  funheroiore,  in  the  fire!  j»ai 
•f  FooB  [Fhocn],  win  ibc«  bclil  tlie  highest  puil  of  the  Romna  kingdom.    From 
I      Am  tkic  (brwani  ii04ie  of  tbc  Soittiih  Liii^pt  has  Tcnluitd  to  conic  againW  the 
I      &CM  miIm  «nlo Ihiii  cUy." 

\         Thbl  *ing)e  poaaa^  sufficiently  shoirs  sevem]  characteriMic  murks 
of  Delia's  Biyle,  and  several  or  the  liTssonx  whtcli  wv  may  ti^irn  from 
I     lift   Note,  first,  the  rarcfiil  manner  in  which  the  <i.-itv«  arc  given  and 
I     mificd,  so  as  to  syDchronize  all  the  events  with  which  the  hittonan 
I     4cik    Indeed,  BcdA  was  a  terrible  stickler  for  i^onology,  and  was 
I     nuuntly  writing  upon  that  itnportant  tnediie^-al  (|ticsiion,  ihc  con- 
tctwttoa  of  the  KaJcndar.     In  limes  when  a  few  days'  discrepancy 
Utethe  date  of  ki:e[iing  Easier  might  imperil  a  nian'a  chance  of 
HruI  ulvatton,  it  was  no   wonder  tluit  the  worthy  monks  kept 
ithirp look-oul  upon  the  moon's  ptuues.    Then,  again,  obscne  the 
npibi  moral  atmosphere  in  which  Ueda  lived,  when  to  waste  the 
Ulonswas  a  deed  almost  sufficient  to  .-^tonc  for  pagnnism  itself. 
^  Ustly,  notice  the  implications  of  tliat  allusion   to  kings  and 
ciIilomKn  of  the  English  who  subjugated  and  rendered  tributary  Ihc 
"iiive  Cymri.     Thc«   few  words  axe  in  themselves  a  saiisfiictor)' 
*t<vei  to  those  Teutonic   dogmatists  who  will  have  it  that  the 
^ghh  conquerors  utterly  c»lcrminaled  the  aboriginal  Kelts.    The 
'niih  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere,  that  more  than 
the  i>opulation  of  Britain  is  at  this  moment  of  Keltic  descent. 
The  following  passage,  which  occurs  after  the  history  of  the  con- 
"fraon  of  Kent,  introduces  the  celebrated  synod  held  by  Augustine 
*iih  ilie  \Velsh  clergy  :— 

"  Meanwhile  Augustine,  aided  by  king  Aedilbcrct,  convened  to  a 

lUotiuy  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  nearest  province  of  the 

Iritons,  in  the  place  which  to  the   present  day  i»   called  in   the 

English  language    Au^ustinse's   Ac^    that  is  10   &ay,  li\e  \ya- 
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AugnitiDe^  on  the  boRjers  of  the  Hutccii  (WorcMtcishirc)  and  the  West 
Saxons ;  Mtd  he  began  to  admoaisli  them  with  a  broUtn-t)-  .-tdtnoni- 
tion  to  embrace  nith  him  the  Catholic  fattlt,  and  to  undertake  the 
common  tiisk  of  cvaiigclLzing  the  iiagiinK.     I-or  they  did  not  obscne 
Easter  Sunday  at  the  piopcr  period,  but  kept  it  from  the  founoeath 
to  llic  twcntietli  moon,  which  com]>utntion  results  in   a  cycle  of 
eighty-four  ytant !    Moreover  they  did  in;iny  other  things  rontraiy 
to  Ihc  unity  of  the  church."    For  example,  ihcy  insisted  u|)on  here- 
ticolly  cutting  their  tonsure  in  a  crescent  instead  of  a  circle,  which 
criminal  practice  all  Oie  eloquence  of  Augustine  could  not  induct 
them  to  abandon.     It  is  not  surprising,  after  such  nbduntte  conduct, 
that  the  Welsh  Christian*  ihould  have  been  aftervrards  "  wasted  "  bj 
the  aforeiaid  pagan  king,  Aelhclfrithof  Northurobria,irho  "collected 
a  great  army  at  the  City  of  the  Legions  [Chester]  (which  is  called  \if 
the  English  Legacaestir,  but  by  the  Britons  more  correctly  Carlegkm], 
and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  perfidious  race."    TTie  unhappy 
Welsh,  it  must  be  remembered,  besides  being  foreigners,  were  also 
heretics,  and  thus  deserving  of  little  pity  at  Beda's  hands.     Over  twOj 
thousand  Welsh  monks  of  Bangor  Iscoed  were  slain  by  the  Itcathi 
invader.   "And  thus,"  concludes  the  piousand  patriotic  Norlhumbriai^ 
"  the  prediction  of  the  holy  pontiff  Augustine  was  fulfilled,  alihoogh' 
he  himself  had  lonj^  since  been  raised  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  so 
that  even  in   tim  world  the  wicked  heretics  might  know  by  thi 
vengeance  whicli  overtook  them  how  wrongfully  they  h.td  sligh 
the  counsels  of  eternal  salvation  offered  to  their  acceptance;''    it 
be  seen  that  to  the  mediaeval  mind  :t  was  no  light  matter  to  thfli 
with  the  date  of  holidays.     Nevertheless,  Beda  exi>lains  that  Aethd 
fritli   killed  the  monks  because,  though  they  bore  no  arms,  the 
prayetl  axaimf    Aim  :    whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  EngU: 
did  not  usually  put  to  death  non-combatant  Welshmen. 

The  next  great  king  of  Northumbria  whom  Beda  celebrates 
Eadwio^  under  whose  auspices  his  country  embraced  Cbristt«tity.' 
"At  this  time,"  says  Beda,  "  the  nation  of  the  Nonhan-hymbri,  that 
is,  the  tiibc  of  English  who  dwell  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
Uumbcr,  received  the  word  of  the  faith,  with  tiieir  king  Aedwin,  by 
the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  whom  1  have  already  mentioned.  Aa 
earnest  of  this  king's  future  conversion  and  translation  to  the  hcavenl 
kingdom,  even  his  temi>oral  power  was  pemiitted  to  increase  gready, 
so  thai  he  did  what  no  other  Englishman  had  done  before — that  is 
to  say,  he  united  under  his  own  rule  all  the  provinces  of  Britain, 
inhabited  either  by  EngUsh  or  Britons.  Moreover,  lie  subdued  to 
le  empire  of  the  English  the  Mci-anian  islands  [Anglesey  and 
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theiSntiodwotbcniniotf  of  which  (being  niso  the  largeu  and  anstt 
iTftiIe)(atitun5  a  sufficient  space  for  nine  hundred  and  sixty  fomilies^j 
im>n%  ro  English  mcasuatncnt,  vhilc  the  second  holds  ovGr] 
tbne  bundrcd."  The  Orst-namcd  island  has  ever  since  home  tlw 
ippropriate  name  of  Angks'  Ey,— the  Isle  of  Englislimen.  But  it 
luut  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  Man  is  still  mainly  Keltic,  j 
Hoe  too  we  see  that  even  in  pagan  tinws  tl»e  Teutonic  invaders  did  J 
mi  uccriy  destroy  the  native  Kelts,  ks  lias  l>een  often  asserted.  ] 

TIk  tmtorian  |;oe3  on  to  narrate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  con-  I 
leion  of  Eadwinc,  aroon^t  which  we  may  mention,  first,  the  &ct  ] 
tbn  Ik  had  mairied  Aethclburgb,  a  daughter  of  Avthclbcrht,  the  | 
Qtisliu)  king  of  Kent.    Paulious,  the  lirsc  apostle  of  tlic  Ncidi,  J 
Koomptnied  the  Kentish  princess  to  her  new  home.     But  it  wu  a  ] 
MMHiBraculous  escape  from  an  assassin,  and   the  safe  birlli  of  a 
4ia|keir,  which  convinced  Eadwinc  of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity, 
'b  the  succeeding  year^  (616],  says  Bcda,  "  there  camo  into  the 
flDtace  a  certain  cut-throat,  named  Eunicr,  sent  by  Cwichchn,  king 
(f  Ike  West  Saxons,  and  hoi>itig  to  deprive  the  king  at  once  of  his  I 
)tiB|dom  and  his  life.     He  had  with  him  a  two^dgcd  poisoned  ] 
itanit  *o  that  if  the  wound  itself  was  not  suflicient  to  kill  the  king, 
he  mi^t  perish  of  the  venom.    I1its  man  airircd  at  the  king's 
pihte  OD  the  fim  day  of  l!aslcrtidc  [April   17th],  near  the  river 
DoBBitiofDcrwcDt],  where  was  then  the  royal  city."  Itstillbcarstfae 
nine  of  Coningsborough,  "  the  king's  town,"  like  our  Utcr  Kingstoos. 
"  U(  catered  as  though  bearing  an  embassy  from  his  own  lord,  and 
lAa  dcliveriiig  his  pretended  message,  he  rose  suddenly,  unsheathed 
Ui  digger,  and  made  an  atuck  upon  the  king.     Lilla,  a  faithful 
iQnH  [thegn]  of  the  king,  saw  the  intended  blow,  and  having  no 
AitU  at  hand  to  defend  hb  master  from  deatli,  at  once  interposed 
wcvn  body  before  tlie  thrust.     But  with  such  force  did  the  a.tsasNin 
^home  bis  dagger,  that  even  through  tlic  body  of  the  murdered 
^^&v  be  wounded  the  king.  .  .  .  .  Oo  the  self-same  blessed  Easter 
'^'  continues  the  good  chronicler,  "  the  queen  bore  the  king  a 
'Htbttr,  by  rumc  Eanllcd :  and  when  the  king,  in  the  ]>rcsencc  of 
^Aop  Pauliaus,  offered  up  thanks  to  his  god*  for  the  safe  birth  of 
hiliiiD^teT,  the  bisliop  on  the  other  hand  began  to  offer  up  thanks 
"*  tfe  Ixird  Chrisi,  and  to  assure  the  king  that  he  by  his  prayers  had 
"^^ained  from  the  Lord  the  safe  and  painless  delivery  of  the  queen." 
^■Nae,  howerer,  thou^  imiilen  with  conviction,  was  determined 
"'iBOBciprecipiutely ;  so,  instead  of  being  at  once  baptised,  he  first 
•*ontn  expedition  against  the  faithless  Cwichelm,  and  utterly 
"Hiiuew  the  West  Saxon  )iing.    Ada  this  further  ptool  ol  Vlhft 


Bh  iCthe  BBte  voe   ifc  iMjifcrng.  ihey  woU 

nUm  dWMc  lo  ami  ne  An  tbotc  vtio  save  ihem  las  caniuIlT ' 

dtMbI  ihc  OMiifci  eC  }mnm,  wA  Adt  15,000  aoes  of  hs^ 

•mM  Mljr  ■pynciAc  tbcteccoT  dm  tttfly  Ei^Jt^  and  piaoidl 

iOpHiMmt    A4  ny  nic,  Coi&  acted  op  to  his  profeaucm*,  far  ^ 

UmtmHTf  pMfaotd  the  leraple  of  ha  gods  by  din^iig  a  Unce  nt  it>o 

AlfMon,  H  LaoGOOn  did  u  the  Trojan  boTW.     The  gods,  stnngeV 

My.  'll'l  no*  RVcDKe  ihi>  inwlt  10  their  abode.    Thereupon.  "  Ki^ 

A'Aluitt,  wlih  all  ihe  nobles  and  ino«  oC  the  common  folk  of  *■ 

hHlloii,  t«i  «tvtd  llie  fmiih  and  the  font  of  holy  regcnetution,  in  ^ 

•lnvoiilli  yn«f  „f  ),i,  ,e,p,_  ^^ich  is  ihc  yeai  of  our  lord's  incanttti' 

iliii   all  hitiuWud  itnil  iwcntynrevenih  and  about  tlie  hundred  W 

•tHlilUilt  Hfluf  ih«  itritval  of  the  Knii\l»h  in  Britain.    He  was  baptifl 

**  y'"*  ""  ''"W"!  'l»y,  dw  flru  before  the  Idcs  of  April  (April  i 

111*  .  U\»,)i  .,r hi,  l>M«f  lbs  Adonic,  which  he  himself  had  hast 

*  "(■  i*««H»,  wbtU  Itg   wsK  being  catechised  and  pTcpaied  ' 
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baptiiD ;  ant!  in  the  wmc  dly  he  gave  the  bishopric  to  his  prelaw 
aed  ipoasot  Paulinus.  Uut  after  his  baptbm  he  look  care,  by 
ftnliiais's  direction,  to  build  a  latgcr  and  finer  church  of  Mone,  io 
Ae  midit  whereof  his  oHginal  chapet  should  be  enclosed."  Toi 
d^r  Yofk  Minster,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Eadwine's 
ebisch.  KoaiBs  dedicated  to  Sl  Peter,  and  Archbishop  Tboc 
an  (nwtapborically)  in  the  bJshop-stool  of  PuiUnus.  Pan 
Eidnic's  Uicr  stone  cathedral  was  discovered  under  tlie  existing^ 
tbeir  during  (be  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  incciKltaty 
Uutio. 

As  to  the  heathen  temple,  its  traces  still  remained  even  in  Beda's 
%  just  asold  Hawaiians  still  point  out  the  sites  once  sacred  to  Pel^J 
"Hut  pbce,  formerly  tl>c  abode  of  idols,  is  noir  pointed  out  not  ftr 
tee  V'ork  to  the  westward,  beyond  the  river  Domuentio,  and  b  to- 
ri^ oiled  Godmundingaham  [the  home  of  the  men  under  the  godi' 
(Nteoion],  where  the  prie«l  himself,  ihrougli  the  insiiimiion  of  the 
Ov  God,  jiolluied  and  destroyed  the  altars  which  he  himself  had 
(aaeCTaicd.-  So  do«  did  Beda  stand  to  these  early  heathen 
&gbh  times.  It  may  not  be  tininteretting  to  compare  the  case  of 
■■odem  Rlji  of  Nipdl  who,  enraged  because  a  beautiful  wife  had 
beui  disfigured  by  smalljwx,  paraded  all  his  gods  in  a  line  and 
ndilatcxl  them  for  ever  with  a  "  whiff  of  grape  shoL"  A  somc- 
4u  nmilar  story  of  a  Tahitian  queen  is  doubtless  familial  to  many 
tfaqr  readers. 

Aaother  slny  passage  in  the  same  book  shows  the  like  nearness 
litlweveots  coinmcmontted.  Eodwine  "  built  a  iKUtlica  at  Campo- 
itotnn  ['  the  field  of  TJon,'  proljably  Doncaster],  where  the  royal 
•aidence  then  was  ;  and  this  basilica  was  afterwards  burnt  with  all 
At  town  by  those  )>agans  [the  Mercians  under  Pcndaj  who  slew 
Si«g  yfiduin  ;  wherefore  later  kings  made  themselves  a  palace  in  the 
*«dci  of  Loidis  [l^ecds].  But  the  altar  escaped  the  Gre  because  i 
**u  of  stone,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  the  reverend 
*W>M  and  priest  Thiydwulf,  in  the  forest  of  ElmeL" 

Sbonly  after  these  events  I'oiic  Honorius  »cnt  a  congratulatory 
""to  10  Eadwinc  upon  his  Christian  acal,  and  this  letter  is  also 
^"iftA  in  full.  Indeed,  Beda  is  fond  of  incorporating  sucli  origirud 
''"aoicots  in  his  text,  and  he  has  thus  preserved  us  llie  very  words 
•'■any  earlier  writers.  The  letter  is  superscribed  "To  the  most 
**telleBt  and  noble  lord,  our  son  vMuin,  King  of  Uie  English, 
^^Onotiua  the  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  sends  greeting." 
'^M  time,  when  Boni&cc  wrote,  Eadwinc  was  still  only  a  ))romising 
*'*SWrer,  and  therefore  he  was  not  addressed  as  a  son  of  the  ChuicVv, 
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though  ^(belburh  was  tightly  called  "our  daughtcj."     But  now 
Eadwine  had  approved  "  tlie  integrity  of  his  Chiistiamty,"  and  was 
iairt)-  entitled  lo  the  Pope's  benedicdon.     Observe,  too,  that  Beda  U 
quite  innocent  of  the  word  Anglo-Saxon.     To  hitn   Eadwine  b 
simply  "  king  of  the  EngUsli,"  the  people  arc  "  the  English  race," 
and  the  language  is  "  the  English  tongue"    He  would  aa  soon  bav 
thought  of  applyiu({  that  mongrel  plirase  to  Kadwine  as  we  she 
think  of  calling    Mr.   Gladstone  an   Anglo-Saxon    statesman, 
Mr.  Otbonic  Morgun  an  Ancient  Briton  with  Silurian  views  npo^fl 
the  Burials  Bill.  ^ 

After  the  conversion  of  Nonhumbrta,  Beda  goes  on  to  detail  th^ 
great  revival  in  the  VVcUh  and  Iti.sii  cliiircU,  and  the  missions  of  th^M 
Pictisb  dcrgy  to  northern  and  central  England,  which  succeeded  th^9 
pagan  reaction  under  Penda.  He  admires  Aedan,  tlie  apostle  of  th^' 
Nortli,  for  his  Christian  zeal ;  but,  says  he,  "  quod  pascha  non  su(o 

tempore  obscnabat,  canonicum  ejus  tcmpus  ignorans noooE 

approho  ncc  laudo."  Beda,  indeed,  often  reminds  us  of  Longfi^ow'v* 
medieval  disputant,  with  his  cry  of  "  May  the  Lord  send  your  soul  t^H 
perdition,  foryoiir  treatl.se  on  the  irregular  verbs ! "  Pernicious  viewv^ 
on  Easter  arc  to  him  the  red  rag  of  orthodoxy,  like  the  qttestioa  ofc 
-  the  big  or  little  end  of  eggs  to  the  mcuphysicians  of  Lilliiiut.  He  icJ 
tolerant  enough  to  admire  a  muscular  heathen  who  can  hit  hai^i^ 
knocks  against  the  WcUh,  but  his  Christian  charity  cannot  go  th^u 
length  of  embracing  those  heretical  believers  in  the  cycle  of  eighty^ 
font  years. 

The  early  bishops  of  Lichfield,  then  the  capital  of  Mcrcta, 
commemorated  in  the  following  passage: — 

"The  first  bisbop  in  iIif  province  of  1)i<:  M«rciuis,  and  alto  of  the  Miditic 
English  and  of  Ihc  I.iii<.^i>rarRi  {Ihr  iiihnbitault  oC  LlndiiMt  oi  Ljndsejt,  one  of 
the  Lhrcv  cllvi>ion»  u(  Linciilnthircj  wiu  DIuma,  ni  1  before  menlioneJ,  whodkd 
K!^  wu  buricit  .imongiil  ihc  Middle  rCnglish.  The  second  wai  CelUch,  wko 
abandoned  hit  biihoimc  uid  returned  during  his  tifclime  toScolUnd  (Argj-tUhU^H 
w  pcrhapi  Ifclind).  IJoih  of  ihcsc  were  bii  birUi  Scoli  (ihAt  ii,  Iriihj,  Th^| 
third  wu  Tmmbcre,  by  mce  an  En^'lishmiui,  hut  eduealed  and  un)ain«d  by  Ibc 
ScoU.  He  was  a)>l>i>t  v\  Ihu  monnAlcry  which  i;  called  Iiigvllinj^um  IGitling], 
That  ii  the  place  where  Kiuc  Ohwln  wax  slain.  Foi  Qucoi  Ae*iifled  hit  reUtion, 
to  avald  thccclribulion  of  hit  unjiitl  dentil,  beggeit  from  King  Onry  thalbi:  thoold 
give  a  lite  to  conitmcl  a  mgnaitcry  xo  the  aforesaid  scrvnn!  of  God,  Tromhtre, 
who  also  was  a  rirlaliun  of  the  murdered  king :  in  which  monculciy  perpMiul 
pr«ycra  miehl  be  ofTcrtd  up  for  the  clenrnl  ulvalion  of  both  kings,  the  mnrderet 
and  the  murdered.  The  nuic  KingOswy,  ibrccyeirsaricrthcbLllof  KsasPcnib, 
Bsumcd  the  «>trl»(ds]iip  </i  the  Mercian  people,  and  also  of  the  p«ople  In  tbt 
olht'T  sORitl:'  in  pipviocei.  He  likewise  subdued  the  race  of  Ficts  in  great  pan  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Engtisli.  He  Ihrn  gave  lo  Tcoda,  ton  of  king  Penda,  bcciuie 
h*  mthja  kinunan,  the  kingdom  of  the  Southern  Mercianiv  who  coonK,  ih^  , 
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or^'fKitoMl  baijlic*,  »t|*raicil  by  Ibt  riw  TiwM  (Tiwaj  iram  Uie 

■VmWi  Mmcum,  whose  tenil  kitdt  Mrt«  thouuod  fiunltks.    But  Ibb  P«ads 

Niiii±«d^  ihiii  in  tbc  aext  tpriuc,  by  Dig  Irodboy  {u  wporl  j^rt)  Ol  ha  own 

•tKallW  Im  «■  rir  w»y  ^  t/  £aner !     Bui  it  ihccnd  of  ihrw  ytars  «ftcr 

l^iA^dKtli,  the  chieb  [oddonHcnJ  of  tlm  Alcitiiii  nntion— Imitiln,  EAfba, 

it  EidkcKt— lebcUcd  agdoM  King  Osay,  nkinf-  up  ki  Uieir  khtf  WaJflwrv,  a 

J^im  of  Penda,  wfaoM  they  kad  tecKlty  bl'lcton  au-ay  i  ood  cipcllin)>  ihe 

pJBut'lbcalkBlunb  ibey  bravely  recovered  ihcirfrocilom  unit  then couMiy;" 

pill  tee,  Beifa,  leetDE  that  Ibe  opprenoi  mi  <r«ur  ouii  Notihutnlirian  country. 

Ml   Nm  many  Uernuai   woold   congntulite   i   brate   Freocbman  on   the 

'^oyof  AbaoF  tad  Lomiiac].     "  Ttnu  (he  Menians;  dowb  ftcepeopl^  UMdet 

'WmfiiUiie,  re^oiofd  ■■>  lerrc  Ckiiit,  the  Inie  kincof  tbeMmpitcnul  heirenty 

^^u<^  ■* 

J(  scons  3  stntDftc  idea  lo  us  at  the  present  day  that  the  great 
*ixlesiaatkal  otguiuera  of  England  should  have  been  an  African 
■Vqot  and  tt  Cilicun  Greek;  yet  uich  is  in  fact  the  case.  I  siiall 
tttact  the  greater  part  of  the  story  in  which  Beda  narrates  these 
tvcats. 

"The  apostolic   Po)>e,  uking  counsel  on  this  nutter,  carefully 

out  a  man  whom  h<;  mi^l  send  as  pnmate  of  the  EngtisJt 

Now  there  was  in  the  monaster)'  of  Hiridanum,  not  far 

Neapalis  (Naples)  in  Campania,  an  abbot,  by  name  Hadrian,  an 

by  race,  diligently  imbued  with  holy  literature,  well  instructed 

h  in  monastic  and  ecde«astical  liteiature,  and  equally  sVilted  in 

^e  Gred:  and   Latin  tongues;.    The  Pope  summoned   him  and 

QRlacd  him  to  accept  the  priuacy  and  go  to  Britain."    But  it  was 

DO  G^l  task  in  tlioK  days  to  undertake  tlie  archbishopric  of  an 

*>bad  which  seemed  to  the  cultivated  Italians  a  son  of  Iceland  or 

'^JtMnUnd  in  the  cheerless  \onh.     Hadrian  pleaded  a  genuine  AWin 

ti»itfari,  though  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  less  onerous  duties 

^mdjntor.    "There  was  at  that  time  in  Rome  a  monk  knuwn  to 

"•Aim,  by  oanie  Tltcodore,  bom  at  Tharsus  in  Cilitia"— mediitval 

^VjM^lSu  the  Arrius  of  Catullus  and  our  own  'Any,  can  never 

**><1iM  temptation  to  insert  an  extra  aspimlc  gratis,  as  in  Antliunius, 

''^■nu,  and  Samuhel — "a   man  skilled  in  literature,  sacred  and 

f(^  Greek  and   Latin,   distinguished  for  high  morality,  and 

"•"•able  in  age— that  is,"  explains  the  accuruc  historian  in  a  lide 

■*''^,  *'  being  sixty-six  years  old,     Hadrian  offered  this  bioiber  lo 

''''powiir  for  onlination  as  bishop,  and  obuined  his  reiiuest,  but 

^  an  condition  that  he  should  himself  conduct  him  safely  into 

*J*kbccause  he  lud  already  twice  visited  the  region  of  Gaul,  for 

d>*Bi  lOBons,  and  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  route  and 

P^*«ed  a  sufficient  body  of  men  of  his  own,"— much  as  Dr.  Moffat 

""^  Wm  oOer  lo  conduct  a  bishop  of  Zutuland  through  the  (rictullY 
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country  of  the  Bechtiiniit.  *'  Moreover,  being  his  fellow-labou 
doctrine,  he  would  be  able  to  ulce  special  care  iliat  Theodore  tb>  "vi!! 
not,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks,  introduce  anything  cootrzi^^~  t 
the  verity  of  the  Isilh  into  the  church  ov-cr  which  he  was  to  prc3  ^m& 
The  archbbhop  de^ignnle,  boing  ordained  sub-deacon,  waited  E~~o 
months  till  his  hair  grew,  (hat  it  might  be  shorn  into  a  rotm^loxe^^^t 
for  at  that  time  he  had  only  the  tonsure  of  St.  Paul,  the  blc^^ui 
aiiosilc,  after  the  fashion  of  Easlern  people.  He  was  ordained^  I 
Pope  Vitalian,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  668,  on  Sun^^di; 
the  7lh  of  the  kalends  of  April  [March  J6th];  and  on  the  6lfcn  ( 
the  kalends  of  June  [May  tyth]  he  was  sent  with  Hadriia  Sw 
Britain." 

Their  joumey  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  was  not  so  ex]>ediL  aoiu 
n*  the  modem  route  r»<J  Mont  Cenis  and  Paris.  "  They  procc^<Jed 
togethc-T  by  sea  to  Massilia  [Marseilles],  and  thence  by  laDd  lo 
Arhelas  [another  superfluous  aspirate,  Arelas  being  the  classical  iorm 
of  the  existing  Aries],  They  gave  to  John,  ardibishoii  of  that  city, 
letters  comnicndator>-  from  Pope  Vitalian,  and  were  detained  by  liim 
till  Ebrinus,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  [to  Clothair  III.],  granted  then 
leave  to  gowhitlier  they  would.  Having  rei:eived  lhi>  permisttioiiF 
Theodore  betook  himself  to  Agilberci,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  being 
kindly  received  by  him  remained  with  him  a  considerable  tin^c 
Hadrian  first  went  to  Kmme,  bishop  of  the  Senones  [Sens],  ad 
then  to  faro,  bishop  of  the  Mcldi  [.Meaux],  with  whom  he  spci^  ' 
long  and  pleasant  visit;  for  the  approach  of  winter  had  compcll*** 
them  to  remain  quietly  where  they  were.  But  when  tnistwoiti^y 
messengers  informed  King  licgbcrht  [of  Kent,  not  the  famous  W^s* 
Saxon]  that  the  bishop  whom  they  had  sought  from  the  Rotn^^ 
pontiff  was  in  the  realm  of  the  Franks,  he  at  once  sent  Rxdfrid,  *"*'; 
prefect  [Bcrcfa  or  reeve,  I  suppose]  to  conduct  him  over.  He,on  t"^" 
arrival,  cook  possession  of  Tiicodorc,  with  Kbrinus'  leave,  and  csctnt^^ 
him  to  a  harbour  named  Qucntavir"— notice  the  Norse  or  Teuto^^ 
name  ;  already  northern  pirates  must  have  been  scouring  the  co^^* 
of  Picardie  ;  it  is  now  called  Etaplcs— "  where  he  rested  for  a  »hi^^ 
worn  out  widi  fatigue,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  convalescent,  sailed  f^^ 
Britain.  But  Ebrinus  detained  Hadrian,  since  he  suspected  hint  ■^J 
carrying  some  embassy  from  the  Jjnperor  [Constantius  the  BeanSc^^ 
to  the  kings  of  Britain,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  [FrankiiP*^ 
kingdom,  whose  highest  adniinisttaiivc  ofticc  he  then  filled.  Vlhe^  ^ 
however,  he  had  credibly  le.irnt  that  Hadrian  had  no  such  misiio^'' 
he  released  him  and  allowed  him  to  follow  Theodore.  As  sood  i 
he  arrived,  the  archbishop  bestowed  upon  him  the  monastery  < 
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^MHle  Peter,  where  ihc  Archbishops  of  Canlerbiiry  are 
Ivied."  Ii  not  thU  a  gniithic  piclure  of  continent^  travel, 
n  ptrlbnDed  by  two  peaceftjt  monks,  in  ilie  end  of  th«  Kcventh 
tvtttarf} 

I  ihovld  be  giving  a  Bomcuhat  one-sided  view  of  ficda's  gre»t 
reik,  bowever,  if  I  confined  myself  to  such  coaipantivel}*  historical 
luotttiou  u  these.     The  clement  of  the  marvellout  enters  largely 
Dto  Ibc  "  Eodesiastical  Hisioiy,'  as  into  all  other  medieval  mooaslic 
liCDoicles.    But  this  peculiarity  does  not  ai  all  destroy  tlic  genera]  his- 
Oral  otdtbility  of  the  narrator.    We  must  rcmemher  that  miracles 
hcDibnaed  part  of  the  general  mental  ainio)i|>hLTc  and  that  the  most 
insl  coincidences,  or  the  most  ordinary  recoveries  from  illness,  ircre 
iaif  nagniiicd  into  special  inieqiositions  of  the  local  saint.     Dcda 
Uitcs  these  events  in  good  faith  as  they  were  told  him  ;  but  be  is 
ttt  u  much  an  accurate  historian  in  this  as  m  other  particulart. 
%e  tnc  want  of  6dclity  to  nature  would  have  been  to  suppress  such 
Kiieois  of  everyday  life.    Wc  want  a  picture  of  early  Englaivd  as  it 
ally  was ;  and  miracles  formed  a  part  of  its  common  experience, 
LA  a  Ihcy  stilt  do  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  or  in  India.    The  headings 
r  1  few  chapters  arc  suflkient  10  show  lu,  in  a  general  way,  "  How,  • 
>  tite  tiwnastery  of  Burking,  a  ht-avcnly  light  pointed  out  where  the 
tidia  of  the  holy  women  ought  to  be  buried  ;"  "  How,  in  the  same 
MKusiery,  a  little  boy  called  upon  a  maiden  who  was  to  follow  him ; 
nd  bow  a  girl  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  body,  beheld  some  smalt 
3Rwn  of  the  future  glory ;"  "  How  a  blind  woman,  praying  in  the 
metcry,  was  restored  to  sight;"  "How  Cuihbcrct,  the  man  of  God, 
*ing  an  anchorite's  life,  obtained  a  spring  from  dry  ground,  and 
tised  a  crop  out  of  due  season ; "  "  Hon'  the  same  priest,  after  his 
IcniioD  to  the  bi-ihoprk,  foretold  his  own  .-ippraaching  death  to  the 
Dtkoritc  Hereberct ;"  "How  one  was  cured  of  a  paUy  at  his  tomb  ;" 
nd'How  one  in  the  province  of  the  Northan-Hymbri  rose  from  the 
od,  and  related  many  things  which  he  had  seen,  both  terrible  and 
'^'ibtliil."    Those  who  try  to  rationalise  such  accounts  may  explain 
^  (rat  case  by  supposing  the  presence  of  an  i^nis  fatuus,  or  the 
ctotd  by  a  mere  delirium  ;  but  most  of  them  arc  clearly  umple 
"■llBceEOf  the  growth  of  legend.    It  is  better  to  accept  them  frankly, 
*  X  omny  indications  of  the  popular  genius,  than  to  explain  them 
**y  by  arlnirary  suppositions.    Wicrcvcr   the  belief  in  miracles 
*4t,  miracles  exist  in  plenty ;  and  tlieir  occunence  in  Ucda  no 
•"te  invalidates  the  trustworthiness  of  his   historical    facts  than 
^  poricnto   mentioned   in    Li^-y  invalidate  our  belief  \n  RotCiMV 
"tory. 
jna.  eoittii.    no.  tj9$-  n 


lwilkAeUiC'Mt«r*eliat  aHenra.  Onbnlnpti 
S^lw  ImI  pK>  fate  ifa  >Me  of  tao.  a  «ida  ibu  fa  t^lt  be  ll 
Hkc  W  ibc  UoMd  VriKc  <i  ibc  AjoBla,  W  whM  hair  bodj  ha  iMd  CD 
Ik  ad*  tt  tke  <m«K  dnwrn  by  (mmm  vnaHka.  lie  vn  bgried  la 
rittn^]  And^  and,  tf  «*^  °t  tlw  F^*%  *"  *P»f>l>  *>*  "-nim  M 1 

Catawo.  opo,  •abokn.  polknia  t^aa.  Irianphctt, 

Ei«riu,  ptoccrn,  aMcsit.  CHtn,  km, 
QhoiiW  patrw  fMw.  ct  <tac  CMtcuCfal  lfM« 

Ciid^  mipMcM  BqMi  aaM*  Dd, 
Ul  Pctnus  Kdcinqtw  PcOi  kx  txtaatt  bai^ci^ 

Cb;ui  t»lc  m«a*  tasicrct  alau  aqaa*. 
gplcnJtiicoiDqiic  juUr  tadiuii  carpact  haattn. 

Ex  aao  Tiiilicu*  fatgof  idtiqae  Mt. 

•         ■■•■•• 

Sopct  cntin  voiicw  tBprano  ex  ocb«  BriUnai,' 

ret  v«i«H«l«».  pw  &«»,  penjue  vUi, 
Urbem  Konulwn  Tidit,  tenplsiu^e  veiendiua 

AipcaU  Peiri,  mjwica  doo»  gntu. 
CkiHtldnt  intn  ova  Chriui  wcUUlii  1U<  ; 

CoipOK  omu  lumuluiii,  racnlc  lupcnu  tCDct. 
Cominntuce  tnafft  KCptiorum  invgDiii  trvdat, 

gueni  fCKDum  Chtiui  promcniisie  »ides. 

Ill  ihcronclvcs,  I'opc  Sergius"  elegiacs  are  not  much  bell 
IDOit  other  nionumcnuU  effusions,  though  the  last  couplet  o« 
iffctiy  conceit  enough ;  but  they  arc  interesting  to  English; 
loMt,  ftoin  the  subject  to  which  they  relate.     I  have  quoted 
thorn  in  lUc  original  Utin,  becuuic  some  people  may  still  rcl 


I  IQoery,  Briwnniuoi  Briianno?) 


d 
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ftkann't  prejtxlice  agsiost  an  English  «pitaph,  and,  indeed,  the 
« Jotccly  worth  the  labour  of  UuDabtinfr  Bui,  Ic3t  ihe  fairer  hai 
if  ar  Tcaidtrs  should  tbtnk  me  Xaay,  1  will  venture  od  a  && 
Buniptof  the  above-quoted  lines,  in  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  di 
Hdi  bcUet  than  my  ongitul 

"  CsdmHa't  realai.  hk  kin,  hit  culled  walli, 

IIiB  fueman'*  spoils,  bi*  bcftrlb,  hU  huitling  Unil, 
Won  bj'  hit  fatbcn*  (n  bU  ctra  lUmg  tmnil. 
He  lonKs  when  hckven  oIU. 

Petcf  w)  r«tM'i  (tuone  oot  royal  {piait 

Fiin  wuuki  behold,  dnp  drai^htt  of  foilh  lo  drliik 
From  thit  ctem*)  fciiutbia'i  rmliaiit  brink 

Tbu  {llifo  bU  fonbcu  wett. 

Safely  lie  came  trmn  BriUia's  nlaosl  iborc, 
Tliiq^h  maay  la  alien  race  and  dislanl  pljjn, 
Ta  RoiBt'*  h^b  toven  aiuJ  Tern's  lordly  fonch 

And  mjitic  gifls  he  bure. 

Saow-whilc  he  mounli  10  foia  ChriM's  hippy  fold  : 
HcKTtn  holdi  bit  Mul,  thU  tomb  cnilirinn  hii  cone. 
*Twai  but  M  cbani^  a  ciona  ol  raithly  drow 

For  one  of  pnm  g^ld. " 

^*<iiiK  thus  thanklcssljr  sacrificed  to  my  iiittive  polik-ness — for  I  do 
"ot  profess  myself  a  poet — I  may  go  on  to  transcribe  the  proM 
PonJoD  of  the  inKription. 

Ktce  waa  b«rl«<I  Cmlwall,  called  alio  Pclei,  king  of  tbe  Saxont,  on  ihe  istli 
^  Ih  kdcnd*  ol  May  [ApiiJ  so),  Mcond  indicllon.  He  lii-cd  ttiiily  yean,  more 
^  ka,  tad  died  dttring  the  Impetial  reign  of  ooi  Loid  Jaiiiniftn.  pioiu.  Auj^tiiu, 
^  lin  feank  ytai  of  hh  «onnildiip,  in  ihe  lecond  year  o\  ihe  ponlilicate  or  odi 
'^PmiUi:  lord,  Poftc  Seiput. 

Interesting  as  this  tngcriplioii  »  in  ititelf,  it  derives  ttiU  grc^tci 

""o»l  frora  the  feci  that  its  orif^nal  actually  exists  at  Si.  I'cicr'* 

^«iiE.    A  cojiy  of  the  epitaph,  talten  from  the  stone  itself,  i-s  printed 

^Fibretti  in  his  "  Anti<iuie  Inscripiioncs,"  ami  it  differs  from  Beda"! 

^^OQ  only  in  such  minor  points  of  transcription  as  aibatum,  when 

"*^  his  the  obvious  blunder  ablatum,  and  fjus  for  Bcda's  el.    W< 

**»  Ihttt  several  of  Dcda's  bidtlier-nionVs  visited  Rome  in  701,  ant 

''i>  |irobahle  that  one  of  Iheni  brouj^ht  back  a  somewhat  carelest 

"W  of  iliis  epitaph  for  his  friend  at  Jarrow.    Another  sidc-allusior 

'*  t^wslU's  pilgrimage  is  found  in  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  historiar 

"'  ft<  LombanU,  who  mentions  that  the  West  Saxon  ptijice,  on  liii 

*'!  10  Ro«ne,  G|>enl  a  short  time  with  Cunibert,  king  of  LomVmdij 
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the  coUocatiwn 

J--^  ijm^cm ;  Sergio*  4e 
■VLH^ScJly  temporal 

*^**^ '*^  *r  O**"-*- *f!Ttf«r  Wood  to  Ceri«  »n^ 

-.-ta»,Slo«»»*°^  «n  find  out  90  ""««** 

J»ii  w*"!*'**^!^^!.^  ««»  *.^fr  To  iDOit  people.  th« 

Story  or   ^.^JS^o-  «*j::Ji.1^cU^Caleao»i^ 

^*^  "^^u^  ^*=*°  '^^'^oTS  ««*  Saxon  «.d  M«« 
,od  C«>t«^7-  life  a«J  go«ip  <*  ^  ^h  „y  man  s  *h.^ 
*   «  W  the  da"V  "■";    ^t  it  *ouW  W  ^^  oed«»"*  "" 

S^^y^^^J«s^^"8'  ^'^tv  J^r«o^  "'^''■^  r ' 

colony  on  '^-^  f*^  ^*  the  «f  ^S   ,t"dy  "^   **^/.v 
tory  bolder  *3rt»«J^         jhc    6^^^*"     1  ,o  undtrsund  du 

lliMory.      '^'"^ „^i  o(  BnW>n  as  « 

conlc..il'°"^y  "'  OKA*"  * 
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AERIAL    EXPLORATION    OF    THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


ON  OBT  own  hemisphere,  aod  separated  from  our  own  coasts  by 
only  a.  few  daj^  journey  on  our  own  dement,  there  remains 
*tfank  circle  of  unexplored  country  abore  800  miles  in  diameter. 
^<bave  tried  to  cross  it,  and  have  not  succeeded.  Nothing  furtlicr 
^  be  said  in  reply  to  those  who  ask,  "Why-  should  we  start 
•UCher  Arctic  Expeditiou  }  " 

The  records  of  previous  attempts  to  penetrate  this  area  of  geogm- 
|Ual  mystery  prove  the  existence  of  a  formidable  barrier  of  moun- 
biooui  land)  fiinged  by  fjords  or  inlets,  like  those  of  Nonray,  some 
(f  «hkh  nuy  be  open,  though  much  contracted  northward,  like  tlie 
Tntfjotd  that  lies  between  the  Lofoden  islands  and  the  m^nland  of 
Scndinavia.  The  majority  evidently  run  inland  like  the  ordinary 
'^egian  fjords  ur  the  Scotch  firths,  and  terminate  in  land  valleys 
*«  coDtinue  upwards  lo  fjcid  regions,  or  elenlcd  Inimjiy  land  which 
"ttu  a  condenser  to  the  vapour-tadcn  air  continually  streaming  to- 
^•Hb  the  Pole  from  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  and  returning 
■o  lower  ureams  when  cooled.  The  viul  quantities  of  water  thus 
'^Xidensed  fall  upon  these  hills  and  table  lands  as  snow  crystals, 
"hit  becomes  of  this  everlasting  dqiosit  ? 

Unlike  the  water  that  rains  on  temperate  hill  sides,  it  cannot  all 
°<>%  down  to  the  ica  as  torrents  and  liquid  rivers,  but  it  does  come 
"<*««  nevertheless,  or  long  crc  this   it  would   reach   the  highest 
^'oods.     It  descends  mainly  as  gUciers,  which  creep  down  slowly, 
^l  steadily  and  irresistibly,  filling  up  the  valleys  on  their  way  j  arid 
•**«tching  outwards  into  the  fjords  and  chaimels,  which  they  block 
**P  mih  their  cleft  and   chasined  crystalline   angular  m.-isses  thai 
f^\  creep  outward  to  the  sea  until  they  float,  and  break  off  or 
^vc"  as  mountainous  icebct^  and  smaller  masses  of  ice. 
These  aocumuUiions  of  ice  thus  formed  on  land  constitute  the 
^*itf  obstnictioiiK  that  bar  the  channels  and  inlets  fringing  the  nn- 
^•lOwn   Polar  area.     The  glacier    fragments  above   described  arc 
^*mented  together  in  the  winter  time  by  the  freeiing  of  the  water 
^*tKccn  them.    Ad  opca  ^oxcn  sea,  pure  and  simple,  inslca.4  o^ 
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fonning  a  hanicr  to  Arctic  exploration,  vrould  nqiply  ft  RioM  desirabU 
hifihway.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  1>ccausc  the  liquid  occai 
is  ruHled  by  ripples,  waves,  and  billows,  a  froicn  sea  would  hav< 
a  similar  surface.  The  freezing  of  such  a  surface  could  only  stan  ai 
the  calincsl  intervals,  and  the  tec  would  shield  the  watcj  from  |ta 
action  of  the  vfavc- malting  wind,  and  such  a  sea  «-ould  bccom^ 
cbariiiin;{  tkating  risk,  like  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Swedish  u^ 
Norwegian  lakes,  and  certain  fjords,  which,  in  the  winter  lime,  be 
come  natural  ice-paved  highways  offering  incomparable  fadtities  foi 
rapid  locomotion.  In  spile  of  the  darkness  and  the  cold,  winter  ii 
the  travelling  season  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.  The  distance  thai 
can  be  made  in  a  given  time  in  summer  with  a  wheeled  vehicle  oawd)' 
made  post  roads,  can  be  covered  in  half  the  time  in  a  pnik  or  rein 
deer  sledge  drawn  over  the  frozen  lakes.  From  Spit/bergen  to  th< 
Pole  would  be  aii  ea-sy  run  of  five  or  six  days  if  nothing  but  a  simpi] 
frozen  »ea  stood  between  iliem.  , 

This  primary  physical  fact,  that  Arctic  navigators  have  not  MI 
',  *"  stopped  by  a  merely  frozen  sea,  but  bya  combination  of  glacier  fta^ 
•""  menu  with  the  frozen  water  of  bays,  and  creeks,  and  fjords,  shoult 
••'.;  be  belter  understood  than  it  is  at  present,  for  when  it  is  understood 
•.•.•_-■  the  popular  and  fallacious  nolionthal  the  diHJculties  of  Arctic  i>rogm 
^|'_^'  are  merely  dependent  on  latitude,  and  must  therefore  increase  «M 
''  '         latitude,  explodes, 

i^^'»  //  t'l  Ikt  fthysi(ai  lottfiguralhn  of  tfu  fringing  ttnu  of  tin  A\ 

t*^"       rtgions,  not  iti  mere  lalUmie,  that  bars  the  ioay  ta  the  Pole. 

I  put  this  in  italics  because  so  much  depends  upon  it — I  may 

that  all  depends  upon  it — for  if  this  barrier  can  be  scaled  at  any  pan 

may  come  upon  a  region  as  easily  traversed  as  that  part  of  the  Arer 

Ocean  lying  between  the  North  Cape  and  Spitsbergen,  which  is  rcg- 

larly  navigated  every  summer  by  hardy  Norsemen  in  link  sailing  si 

of  30  to  40  tons  burden.and  only  six  or  eight  pair  of  hands  on 

'••■••       orby  overland  travcllingas  easily  as  the  Arctic  winter  journey  bet 

kl'V       Tomea  and  Allen.     This  trip  over  the  snow-covered  mountains-- 

....;       done  m  five  or  six  days,  at  the  latter  end  of  every  November,  by 

•''■•       of  visitors  to  the  fair  at  Ahco,  in  latitude  70°,  3I  degrees  N.  of 

■•■■       Arctic  circle;  ard  ihc  distance,  430  miles,  is  just  about  equal  toll" 

which  stands  between  the  North  Pole  and  the  nonhernmosi  rewt 

of  our  previous  Arctic  expeditions.     One  or  the  other  of  these  cc: 

dilions,  or  an  enclosed  frozen  Polar  ocean,  is  what  probably  exists  ■ 

yond  the  broken  fjord  l>arricr  hitherto  explored  ;  a  continuation 

such  .1  barrier  is,  in  fact,  alraokt  a  physicil  impossibility  ;  and 

foTC  the  Pole  will  be  ultimately  reached,  not  by  n  repetition  of 
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1        veaiyttrag^csas  those  which  ended  in  tlte  vtty  hasiy  retreat  of  our 

I       Iwoptdbioa,  but  by  a  bound  aeroB  about  400  miles  of  open  or 

I       fma  n>Ur  ocean,  or  a  rapid  ateilj;e>run  over  snow>paved  fjclds  like 

I       lho»f »  nieniJy  traverned  in  Arctic  Norway  by  feitive  bonders  and 

I       liter  bmiliet  on  thetr  way  to  Yule-  time  dandng  parties. 

I  RcfacDce  to  a  map  or  the  circumpolar  regions,  or  (>ett<.T,  to  a 

I       itebe,  vill  show  that  ibc  continents  of  Eurojw,  Asia,  and  America 

I       WWDd  the  Tole  and  hang,  as  it  were,  downwards  or  Mntthw-ards 

I       ^  a  btitudc  of  70*  and  upwards.    There  is  but  oce  wide  outlet 

[       ^4e  (ccumuUtions  of  I'olai  ice,  and  that  is  between  Norway  and 

I       ''(enluul,  with   Iceland  standing   nearly   midway.      Davis's  and 

wtiing's  Straits  arc  the  other  openings ;  the  Arsi  may  l>c  only  a 

IW.  tathct  titan  an  outlet.   The  ice-bloc*,  or  crowding  together  an  J 

"ttpin)!  up  of  ihegbder  rmgmenlsand  bay  ice,  is  thus  explained. 

Altempti  of  two  kinds  have  been  made  to  scale  this  icy  barrier. 

^pi  have  saile<l  northwards,  threading  a  dangcroiu  course  between 

'Ac  floatlnf;  icebergs  in  the  summer,  and  becoming  East  bound  in 

•inter,  when  the  nanow  spaces  of  brackUIi  water  lying  between 

**>«c  mane*  of  land  ice  become  frozen,  and  ilie  "  ice  foot "  clinging 

'o  the  shore  stretches  otit  seaward  to  meet  that  on  the  opposite  side 

*f  the  Ijord  or  clianiMl.    The  second  method,  ii.iuaUy  adopted  as 

^*I>pl«mentary  to  the  first,  is  that  of  dn^ng  sletlge*  over  rtiett 

facial  accumulations.    The  pitiful  rale  of  progress  thus  attainable  is 

*fa«wn  by  the  record  of  the  last  attempt,  when  Commander  I^larkhnm 

*BUeved  about  one  mile  per  day,  and  (he  lab'tur  of  doing  this  was 

leaity  Qoal  to  hts  men.     Any  tourist  who  has  crossed  or  ascended  an 

Alptee  glader  with  only  a  knapsack  to  carry,  can  underatand  the 

rtifliuihy  of  dragging  a  cartload  of  provisions,  &c.,  over  such  accumu- 

vtitaw  of  icebe^  fragments  and  of  sca-ic«  s'|ueen.-d  and  crumiikd 

op  between  tlwm.     It  is  evident  that  we  nuist  either  find  a  natural 

bvttdi  in  this  Arctic  barrier  or  devise  some  other  means  of  scaling  it. 

Iht  first  of  these  efforts  has  been  largely  discussed  by  the  advo- 

0>ti  ofriv.-il  routes.     I  will  not  go  into  this  question  at  present,  but 

*>*il)>  consider  the  altematirc  to  all  land  roulcs  and  all  water  routes, 

'**tt|ut  by  the  other  araiUbIc  elemcm*-an  aiirial  route — as  pro- 

P^itd  to  be  alicmptcd  in  the  new  Arctic  expedition  projected  by 

^-^mwder  Cheyne,  and  which  he  is  dclcrminud  10  practically  carry 

**■•.  provided  his  own  c-ountrj-mcn,  or,  failing  them,  others  more 

*^y,  will  assist  him  with  the  necessary  means  of  doing  so. 

To  reach  the  Pole  from  the  northernmost  i>oinl  already  attained 
^>  our  iihii»  demands  a  journey  of  about  400  miles,  the  distance 
°«t*ecD  London  and  Kdinbur^Ji.     H'ich  a  favourable  wind,  a.  baawsi 
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will  do  tliis  in  a  few  hours.     On  November  37,  1870,  Captitn 
descended  near  L>-sl!)uus,  in  Hittcrdai  (Norway),  in  the  balloon 
"  Villc  d'Orldans,"  having  made  the  journey  from  Paris  in  15  houn. 
The  distance  covered  was  about  900  miles,  more  than  double  the 
distance  between  the  Pole  and  the  accessible  shores  of  Greenland. 

On   November    7,    1836,    MeKrs.  Holland,   Mason,  &  Green 
ascended  from  ^^1uxhall  Gardens  at  1.30  p.m.,  witb  a  modtralf  brttu^^ 
and  dcscendcil  18  hours  afterwards  "  in  the  Duchy  of  Nasuu,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  town  of  Wcilburg,"  the  distance  in  a  direct  lii 
being  about  500  miles.     A  similar  journey  to  this  would  carry  Con 
mander  Chc)'nc  from  his  ship  to  the  North  Pole,  or  thereabout! 
while  a  fresh  brccw;  Uke  that  enjoyed  by  Captain  Robcr  would  ■ 
him  clear  acioss  the  whole  of  the  unknown  ciraimjjobr  area  to  tli 
neighbourhood  of  Spitzbetgen,  and  two  or  three  hours  more 
similar  proceeding  would  land  him  in  Siberia  or  Finland,  or  even 
the  shores  of  /\rctic  Norway,  where  he  could  take  tlic  Vadso 
Hammcrfcst  packet  to  meet  one  of  Wilson's  liners  at  Trondhjem  or 
Bergen,  and  thus  get  from  llie  North  Pole  to  London  in  ten  days. 

Lest  any  of  my  readers  should  tliink  that  I  am  writing  this  at 
random,  I  will  supply  the  particulars.  I  have  before  me  the  "  Norges 
Communicationer"  for  the  present  summer  season  of  1880.  Twice 
every  week  a  passenger  excursion  steam  packet  sails  round  the  North 
Cape  each  way,  calling  at  no  less  than  twenty  stations  on  this  Arctic 
&c«  of  Europe  to  land  and  embark  passengers  and  goods.  By 
taking  that  which  stops  at  Gjcsvaer  (an  island  near  the  foot  of  the 
North  Cape)  on  Saturday,  or  tliat  which  starts  from  Hammerfesl  on 
Sunday  morning,  Trondhjem  is  readied  on  Thursday,  and  Wilson's 
liner,  the  "  Tasso,"  starts  on  the  same  day  for  Hull,  "  average  pass- 
age 70  hours."  Thus  Hammerfest,  the  northernmost  town  in  the 
world,  is  now  but  eight  days  from  London,  including  a  day's  stop  at 
Tromsii,  the  capital  of  Lapland,  which  is  about  3  degrees  N.  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  within  a  week  of  London.  At  Captain  Roher's 
rate  of  travelling  Tromso  would  be  but  33  hours  from  the  Pole 

These  figures  arc,  of  course,  only  stated  as  possibilititf  on  the 
supposition  tliat  all  the  conditions  sliould  be  &vourablc,  but  by  09 
me.ins  SiS  probaile. 

What,  then,  are  'Cca  probaUlttia  and  the  amount  or  risk  that  wfll 
attend  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by  an  aerial  route? 

I  have  considered  the  subject  carefully,  and  discussed  it  witte 
many  people  ;  the  result  of  such  reflection  and  conversation  is  » 
conviction  that  the  prevalent  popular  estimate  of  the  dangers  o' 
Commander  Chcyue's  project  extravagantly  exaggerates  them  or* 
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'llHMiloo(ititi{i;endes.    I  do  not  affinn  Uut  there  is  no  risk,  or 

tu  [fat  attCBipt  should  be  trade  wiih  only  our  ]>rescnt  pnclical 

boiMge  of  the  subject,  btit  I  do  venture  to  maintain  that,  af^er 

Mkiqs  proper    prcliminaty  practical   invcsligatioDS  at    Itome,    a 

JBdUoaljr  cODductcd  acrosutic  dash  Tor  the  Pole  will  be  far  len- 

than  the  African  cxploraiioins  of  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and 

thai  have    been  accomplished    and    arc    proposed.    And 

•,  that  3  long  baUooD  journey,  starting  in  summer  time  from 

Slitt^  Sound,   or    other   suitable  Arctic  sLilion,  would   be  less 

JiBGSOut  (ban  a  corresponding  one  started  from  London  ;  that  it 

wgld  iavolre  less  nik  than  was  incurred  by  Messrs.  Holland,  Mason, 

*mI  GtcM,  when  they  travelled  from  Vauxliall  Ciordcns  i»  Niusau. 

Tlw  three  principal  dangers  attending  such  a  balloon  journey  are  : 

OL  Tlw  variability  of  the  wind.     and.  The  risk  of  being  blown  out 

>po  iV  open  ocean  beyond  the  reach  of  Und.     3rd,  The  utter 

of  the  aeronaut  during  all  the  hours  of  darkness.     I  will 

these  seriatim  in  reference  to  Arctic  balloooing  versus 

ITiinlitii  or  CrysUl  Palace  ballooning. 

Ai  tegard)  the  lirst  danger,  Vauxhall  and  Sydenham  arc  in  a 
Nlioo  of  special  disadvantage,  and  all  the  ideas  wc  Englishmen 
*■}  dorive  from  our  home  ballooning  experience  must  tend  to 
^BBeiate  our  comnmn  estimate  of  this  danger,  inasmuch  as  wc  are 
*liiG  nidst  of  the  region  of  variable  winds,  and  \\a.\e  a  notoKously 
'Bsetlain  dimate  due  to  this  local  exaggeration  of  the  variability 
''  Uaospheiic  movements.  If  instead  of  lying  between  the 
*%desof  so'and  60%  whercthe  N.E.  Polar  winds  just  come  in 
I  ""IBboo  with  the  S.\V.  tropical  currenis,  and  thereby  effect  our 
\  '"ftoiiil  atmospheric  stir-about,  we  were  located  between  10"  and 
"*  {where  the  Canary  Islands  are,  for  example),  our  notions  on  the 
^*jeci  of  balloon  travelling  would  be  curiously  different  The 
Ij^vdily  blowing  trade-wind  would  long  crc  this  have  led  us  to 
^^Uish  balloon  mails  to  Central  and  South  America,  and  balloon 
J  *itnger  expresses  for  the  benefit  of  fast-going  people  or  luxurious 
^^tlni»  of  sea -sickness.  To  cross  tlic  Atlantic — three  thousand  miles — 
~_  4*  bours,  would  be  attended  witli  no  other  difficulty  than  the  cost 
*^  Ifce  gas,  and  tliat  of  tlie  return  carriage  of  the  empty  balloon. 

Ilitourcxccptional  meteorological  position  that  has  generated  the 
^^T"'*'  expression  "  as  uncertain  as  ilic  wind."  Wc  arc  in  the  very 
^VR  of  the  region  of  nwteorological  uncertainties,  and  cannot  go  far, 
**lwr  northwards  or  southwards,  without  entering  a  zone  of  greater 
^*M«pheric  regularity,  where  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  a  given 
[^^ajnajf  be  pimlkled  with  more  reliability  than  at  home.    The 
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Mnotpbeiic  mamuialm  ia  Ifae  Antic  n^ioRS  appear  lo  be  reiduk' 

tiAf  regular  and  gentle  dtning  ibe  sumoicr  and  winter  montlu,  ind' 

intpilar  and  boisicroits  in  spring  and  autumn.     A   wann  upper 

onrent  Sows  from  die  tropics  towards  the  Pole,  and  a  cold  lower  one 

from  the  Arctic  drde  towards  the  Eiiuuoir.     Commander  Chept. 

who  has  practtcat  experici>ce  of  the««  Annie  expeditions,  and  lus 

kept  an  elaborate  log  of  the  wind,  &c.,  which  he  has  shown  mc, 

believes  that,  by  the  aid  of  pilot  balhions  to  indicate  the  currents  u 

vaiioas  heights,  and  b\-  ai-ailing  himself  ol  these  currents,  he  nuy  teadi 

the  Pole  and  return  to  hii  ship,  or  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  reach  i_ 

by  travelling  over  the  ice  in  light  sledges  that  will  be  cstnicd  for  I 

porpoec     In  making  any  estimate  of  the  risk  of  Arctic  oerostatii 

we  must  banigh  from  our  minds  the  iireconce[>tioas  imluced  by  o 

British  experience  of  the  utKertainties  of  the  wind,  and  only  coosid 

the  atmospheric  aciuabties  of  the  Polar  regions,  xo  far  as  we  know  I 

I^  us  now  consider  the  second  danger,  vix.  that  of  being  blownt 
10  ten  and  there  remaining  until  the  leakage  of  gas  has  destroyed  I 
Mccnding  power  of  tlic  balloon,  or  till  the  stock  of  food  is  i 
A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world  will  show  how  much  smaller  is 
danger  to  the  aeronaut  who  utaits  from  the  head  of  BaRin'-i  Bay  An 
that  which  was  incurred  I'y  those  who  started  from  \'aushall  i^ 
Nassau  balloon,  or  by  Copt.  Kohei,  who  started  from  Paris, 
of  these  had  the  whole  brcadih  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  and  1 
and  the  North  S<a  and  Arctic  Ocean  N.  and  N.E.     The  Ar 
balloon,  starting  from  Smith's  Sound  or  tliereabouts,  with  ■  win 
from  the  south  (and  without  such  a  wind  the  stan  «x>u)d  im^< 
course,  be  ma<le)  wouW,  if  the  wind  coniinocd  in  the  same  dir 
reach  the  Pole  in  a  few  hours  ;  in  seven  or  eight  hours  at  Roh 
speed ;  in  14  or  15  hours  at  the  average  rate  made  by  the  Nj 
Ijalloon  in  a  "  moderate  breeie."     Now  look  again  at  the  map  V^ 
ace  what  surrounds  il>cm.    Simjily  the  continenu  of  Kuroijc,  As* 
and  America,  by  which  the  circ«mi>olar  area  is  nearly  landlocked 
with  only  two  outlets,  that  beWi-cen  Norway  and  Greenland  on  o<« 
side,  and  the  narrow  channel  of  Bchring's  Straits  on  the  other.    T»** 
wider  of  these  U  broken  by  SpiiAergcn  and  Iceland,  both  inhabit*!^ 
islands,  where  a  lialloon  may  descend  and  the  aeronauts  be  l»09ptBt»" « 
reived.    Taking  the  360  tlcS^c*  of  the  /.one  belween  the  J(^ 
nsrallel  of  latitude  and  the  Arctic  dtcle,  3J0  are  land-locked  tJ^ 


only  40 


,  open  to  the  sea;  therefore  the  diances  of  coming  upon  U-*^ 
«  «-,^  t«n  of  this  .one  is  «  3«  to  40;  but.  with  a  choiccof  [H-^ 
to,  S^nr^ach  a,  the  aeronauts  would  have  unless  the  wmd 


preciseiy 


dou-n  the  aJcis  of  ^^^e  opening, 


the  chances  would 


;  wind  bl-^ 
rould  tw^l 
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^■tr.    If  the  wind  contbtied  *&  ai  naning.  ihcy  m>uld  be  Mown 
jHlbndi  a  weaietl)-  (tcAection  would  titnd  them  in  Siberii,  easterly 
TRonrajr ;  i  irtrong  K.  wind  at  the  later  stage  of  the  trip  woiild 
Utv  Aim  tuck  to  (^rcenbnd. 

Iiall  Ibc  nbovc  J  hAw  luppoMil  th«  aeronatils  to  be  (juiti;  help- 

IcHiflieirljr  drifting  nt  tnnttom  with  thni  |>oition  of  llie  atmosphere 

iivktli  they  happened  10  be  immctscd.    I'his,  liDvr«v«r,  need  not 

blhecaac     Within  cxrtain  limits  th«y  have  a  choice  of  winds,  owing 

•ifac  prrvnicttcc  of  upper  and  lower  cunents  blowing  in  different 

ad  evien  in  opposite  directions.    Suppose,  for  example,  they  find 

itBKJve*  N.  of  Spitibct^en,  where  '*  Pany's  furthest "  b  marked  on 

MMof  ovr  maps,  and  that  the  wind  \*  from  the  N.K.,  blowin};  ihein 

Mudi  the  Atlantic  <^>e»ing.    Tliey  woiitd  then  ucend  or  descend 

■wvch  of  a  due  N.  or  N.  by  \i.  wind  that  would  blow  them  10 

Homy,  or  ^V.N'.W.  to  Hnhnd,  or  N.W,  to  Siberia,  or  due  E.  Irick 

k  Greenland,  from  whence  they  might  rejoin  their  ships.    One  or 

other  of  these  would  almost  certainly  be  found.     A  little  may  be 

tee  in  steering  3  balloon,  but  so  very  little  that  small  reliance 

■hoidd  be  placed  upon  it.    Only  in  a  very  light  wind  would  it  have  a 

■niiUe  efiect,  though  in  case  of  s  "  near  shave"  between  landing, 

njTM  the  Lofodens  or  Iceland,  and  being  blown  out  to  sea,  it  might 

jWtaTe  them. 

As  already  stated,  Comounder  Cheyne  believes  in  the  possibility 

of  mnraing  to  the  ship,  and  bases  his  bebcT  on  the  experiments  he 

mule  from  winter  quaners  in   Sortluimtierlaiid  Sotmd,  where  lie 

iBltuecl  four  balloonjc,  attached   lo   iheni  proportionally  different 

•oghts,  and  sent  them  up  simiillaneoiisly.    ITiey  were  borne  by 

Amne  ciiTTeotx  of  air  in  four  difftrent  liir^titfnt,  ateorditig  to  the 

^mi  altitudts,  vi*.  N.W.,  N.K.,  S.lv,  and  S.U'.,  "  thus  proving  that 

u  ihii  ease  balloons  could  be  sent  in  any  required  direction  by 

■Mtndoig  to  ihe  rcqotsilc  altitude.     The  war  balloon  experiments  at 

VoBbnch  alford  a  practical  confirmation  of  this  important  feature  in 

■initaiioo."     Heprnposcs  ihatoneai  least  of  the  three  balloons  shall 

*t  lover  10  cross  the  unknown  area,  and  has  been  called  a  madman 

VSDggcsling  this  merely  as  an  akemativc  or  secondary  route.    I 

*■"  itiU  ruore  lunatic,  fur  I  strongly  hold  the  opinion  that  the  easiest 

*'y  for  liim  to  return  lo  his  ithip  will  lie  to  drift  rai>i<lly  across  to  the 

"'n  avaiblile  inhabited  land,  thence  come  to  England,  and  sail  in 

■DotlxT  ship  to  rejoin  his  messmates ;  carrying  with  him  his  bird's  eye 

[*»«,  that  will  demonstrate  once  for  all  tlie  possibility  or  impossi- 

'lity  of  circumnavigating  Greenland,  or  of  sailing,  or  sledging,  or 

^'Vftiiig  to  tho  Pole. 


Ib  tlss  Mxj  tbejr  prooeedBd  bHndiy,  u  it 

imK  bt  oBtd,  until  about  5.30  a.u^  wfaen  in  the  nndst  of  (be! 

pMHtttbk  dufcncM  snd  profooDd   ttiUacs  an  tmusial  cxplo 

|gwd  ftom  th«  machine  above,  foOcnred  bjr  a  viol«i)t  nistlmg  cf  ^ 

(lilt,  Ntvl  all  the  tixns  wluch  might  be  enppoced  to  accompanr  tt* 

bufttiDK  0*  ihc  balloon.    'Ilie  cai  was  ▼ioknUjr  shaken ;  a  seco*" 

Bfwl  k  third  caplotion   followed  in  quidc  socccssioo ;  the  dang 

Mfiiwd  bmwdiile,  when  ■oddcoljr  the  battooo  recovered  her  v^ 

f^rn  Mi^  ■tillneH,    Thae  atanmng  symptoms  seemed  to  have  be 

HfoAutWl  by  coUapting  of  the  balloon  under  the  (Uounished  ttf 

Mrtlti'v  of  the  uiipcr  tepon*  after  sunset,  and  the  silk  fonning  it 

(uld*  ""*'"  ^"^  nelling.     Now,  when  the  guide  rope  infoimcd  t 

MOptfi^  lUttl  Ihc  balloon  w«»  too  near  the  earth,  ballast  was  thioi 

lut  rind  Ilia  balloon  riiiing  tapidly  into  a  thinner  air  expetieoced 

^llHItiiin  of  preMiirc,  nnd  <:onKcquent  expansion  of  the  gas. 

<•  Tlw  cold  during  the  night  mngcd  from  a  ivy  degrees  below 

iiifl  point.     Ah  morning  advanced  the  rushing  of  watenj 
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and  Kt  little  were  the  aeronauts  aware  of  the  course  vrhidi 

&C7  had  bccn'punuinf;  during  |}w  night,  that  they  supiiowtl  ihcni- 

tdns  to  hare  been  th^o^>m  bock  upon  the  shores  of  thv  Ccrman 

Ocean,  ot  about  to  enter  the  Baltic,  whereas  they  were  aaually  over 

the  Rlunc,  not  ia  from  Coblentz." 

AB  this  btbd  drifting  for  houra,  duiiog  whicli  the  l»]toon  may  be 
orried  out  to  sea,  and  opporiTiniiics  of  safe  descent  may  be  lost,  is 
mitcd  in  an  Arctic  balloon  i-oyage,  vrhtcli  «-ou1d  be  made  in  the 
■Baa,  when  the  sun  never  sets.  There  need  be  no  brcaX  in  the 
mcy  of  the  ground  passed  over,  no  diilicully  in  pricking  upon  a 
■kit  ihe  couTHC  taken  and  the  present  podtion  at  any  moment. 
■Ukui  boriion  of  50  to  loo  mites^  raditis  the  approach  of  such  a 
4iigv  OS  drilling  to  the  open  ocean  would  be  [K-rceivcd  in  ample 
lae  br  descent,  and,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  this  dinger 
aapot  occur  until  reaching  the  latitudes  of  inhabited  regions. 

1V  arctic  ai^nauts  will  have  anorher  great  advantage  over  iliose 
tfOBScead  from  any  part  of  England.  They  can  freely  aiail  them- 
KJTCiof  Mr.  Green's simpkbntmost  important  practical  iiivciition — 
Ihe  dtig  rape.  This  is  a  long  and  rather  heavy  rope  trailing  on  the 
pond.  It  performs  two  important  functionK.  Kimt,  it  rJiecks  the 
pnptu  of  the  balloon,  causing  it  to  move  less  rapidly  than  the  air 
in  ■fakfa  it  is  immersed.  The  aeronaut  thus  gets  a  slight  breeze 
tqninkat  to  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  that 
«f  the  balloon's  progress.  He  may  use  this  as  a  fulcrum  to  effect  a 
■ofiems  of  steerage. 

The  secotid  and  still  more  important  ose  of  the  drag  rope  is  the 
tCT  great  cconoiay  of  ballast  it  achieves.  Suppose  the  rope  to  be 
i,oee  feet  long,  iu  we^l  equal  to  1  lb.  for  every  ten  feet,  and 
tkbaUooo  to  have  an  ascending  power  of  50  lbs.  It  is  evident  that 
uder  these  coitditioos  the  balloon  will  retain  a  constant  elevation 
ofioofcct  above  the  ground  below  it,  and  that  500  feel  of  rope  will 
fd  upon  the  ground.  Thus,  if  a  mounuin  is  reached  no  Uillasl 
■nl  be  thrown  away  in  order  to  dear  the  summit,  as  the  balloon  will 
••■jp  lift  its  500  feet  of  rope,  and  thus  always  rise  with  the  up-slope 
**ddetcend  with  ilic  down-slope  of  hill  and  dale.  The  full  use  of 
''suttidc  and  valuable  adjunct  to  ai-rial  travelling  is  jirevented  in  such 
*rciiatty  as  ours  by  the  damage  it  might  do  below,  and  the  tempta- 
'>*iii  affords  to  mischievous  idiots  near  whom  it  may  pass. 

Ia  the  course  of  many  conversations  with  various  i>eople  on  this 
"■liitct  1  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  educated  men  and 
•o«n  who  have  anticipated  with  something  like  a  shudder  the 
'«rible  cold  to  which  the  poor  aetonAaxs  will  be  exposed. 
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Thin  popular  delusion  which  piclures  the  Aiwic  regions  , 
abode  of  pcrpclual  fmrring,  is  so  i>rcvalent  aud  general,  that 
explanation  is  demanded. 

The  qjccial  chanictcri&lic  of  Arc^  climate  is  a  cold  and 
winter  and  a.  short  and  hot  mmmer.  The  winter  is  intenscJj'  co 
siinpljr  because  the  sun  never  shines,  and  ihc  summer  is  very  h 
because  the  sun  is  always  above  the  horixon,  and,  unless  hidden  t 
clouds  or  mitt,  is  continually  shining.  The  summer  beat  o*  Siberi 
is  intense,  and  the  vegetation  proportionately  luxuriant.  I  htt 
walked  over  a  Tew  thouund  miles  in  the  sunny  soutli,  but  never  wa 
more  oppressed  with  the  heat  than  in  walking  up  the  Tronodxl  i 
visit  an  encampment  or  Laplanders  in  the  summer  of  1856. 

On  the  17th  July  I  noted  the  temi)ctature  on  board  the  steair 
packet  when  we  were  about  three  degrees  nonli  of  the  Arctic  circle 
It  stood  at  77°  well  sliadol  in  the  saloon  under  a  deck ;  it  was  oi* 
the  "rok  lugar,"  a  tittle  smoking  saloon  built  on  deck;  and  108'' 
the  Sun  on  deck.  This  was  out  at  sea,  where  the  heat  was 
oppresnvc  than  on  shore.  The  summers  of  Arctic  Norway  arc  v 
variable  on  account  of  the  occasional  prevalence  of  misty  wcatbe 
The  balloon  would  be  above  much  of  the  mist,  and  would  probat* 
enjoy  a  more  equable  temperature  during  the  twenty-four  hours  thJI 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  sun  sets  at  night.  I 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  expe3 
ence  of  the  Arctic  explorers  who  have  summered  in  such  places 
Smith's  Sound.     I  am  now  about  to  perpetrate  something 
heresy  by  maintaining  that  the  summer  climate  there  exp< 
by  these  explorers  is  quite  exceptional,  is  not  due  to  the  latitude, 
to  causes  that  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  cxitlorers  iher" 
selves  and  of  physical  geographers  generally.    The  following  ex 
lion  will  probably  render  my  view  of  this  subject  intdligible  : 

.\s  already  stated,  the  barrier  fringe  that  has  stopped  the 
giess  of  .\rctic  explorers  is  a  broken  mountainous  shore  down  wl 
is  pouring  a  multitude  of  glaciers  into  the  sea.  The  ice  of  the= 
glaciers  is,  of  course,  fresh-water  ice.  Now,  we  know  that  when  i  j 
is  mixed  with  salt  water  we  obtain  what  is  called  "a  freest 
mixture" — a  reduction  of  temiicralure  far  below  the  freezing 
due  to  tlic  absor|Hion  of  heat  by  the  liqiiefaction  of  the  ice. 
the  heat  of  t lie  continuously  shining  summer  sun  is  17/  Ikh pat 
flirt  of  the  Ardu  r<^ii/n  continuously  absorbed  by  this  j 
action,  and  a  sevcrii)'  that  is  quite  exceptional  is  thereby  proditc^ 
Every  observant  tourist  who  has  crossed  an  Alpine  glacier  on  a  htf 
summer  day,  has  felt  the  »uddcn  change  of  climate  that  be  cni 
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Wm  on  ltei>puiiS  Jrocn  ttrra  _firma  on  [o  the  ice,  and  in  which  he        H 

ntaiaa  iiBiscnetl  as  Icog  as  be  U  on  (Ik  jflacter.      Mow  much        H 

pminniuic  \k  this  depression  of  teaiperalure,  witerv  the  glackr  ice  ^^H 

ii  \gsXtci  u|)  and  is  Hoabng  in  se;t-«'atcr,  to  pioduce  a.  vast  stck  of  ^^| 

iam^  mixture,  which  would  siwedtly  bring  the  houest  blasts  horn       V 

Ac&hua  down  to  many  degrees  below  the  Trcexing  |>oiiii.     A        H 

(■ilB'cauac  retards  the  t<gin>img  of  summer  in  Arctic  Norway  and        H 

a  Fiohiul  and  Siberia.     So  long  as  the  winter  snow  renaiiu  un-        H 

idtaL  iA  till  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  the  air  i*  kept  cold         H 

illbe  solar  heat  being  expended  in  the  work  of  thawing.   This  work        H 

Udxd;  then  the  wanning   powLi  of  a  non-setting  nin  becomes  ^^H 

nidot,  and  the  continuously  acciimulating  heat  of  his  rays  displays  ^^| 

ik  KBukable  effect  on  vegetable  life,  and  everything  capable  of       V 

iai(watnicd     These  peculiarities  of.-Vrctic  climate  must  become        H 

nm,iiiHi  il  as  the  I'ole  is  approached,  the  winter  cokl  »lill  more        H 

■Hue,  and  the  accumuUiton  of  summer  heat  stil!  greater.     In  the        H 

Ingiibourbood  of  the  North  Cape,  where  these  contrasts  astonish        ■ 

&^iih  Tisitors,  where  inlaml  summer  travelling  becomes  intolerable        H 

<■  KOMDt  of  the  clouds  of  nK»(]uitoes,  the  continuous  sunshine  only        H 

IWi  from  May  ii  to  August  i.    At  the  North  Pole  the  sun  would        H 

vtnbly  remain  above  the  horixon  during  about  seven  months — from        H 

tbt  isA  week  in  starch  to  the  first  week  in  October  (this  includes  the  ^^H 

c&a  of  refraction  tmd  tlie  prolonged  summer  of  the  northern  hcmi-  ^^H 

tftat  <lue  lo  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  oibit).  V 

This  continuance  of  sunshine,  in  spite  of  the  moderate  altitude        ■ 

fi  Ike  solar  orb,  may  produce  a  very  genial  summer  cUmate  at  the  ^^fl 

'Mt.   [  say  "  may,"  because  mete  latitude  it  only  one  of  the  elements  ^^H 

<f  diBiate,  especially  in  high  latitudes.     Very  much  dejiends  upon  ^^H 

Wkc  cooiiguiation  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water.     The         I 

1(1011  in  which  our  .\rctic  expedition  ships  have  been  ice-l>oimd        ■ 

OkitMes  all  the  mmt  unfavourable  conditions  of  Arctic  summer        1 

diMte.      It  b  extremely  improbable  that  tliose   conditions  are 

■mistained  all  the  way  to  the  Pole.     We  know  the  configuration  of 

^fcile  Europe  and  Arctic  Asia,  that  they  arc  masses  of  land  sprcad- 

■"•gout  northward  round  the  Arctic  circle  and  nanovring  southward  to 

*B|pilar  terminations.     The  southward  confi]{uration  and  northward 

OOhpreading  of  North  America  arc  the  s.-iino,  but  we  cannot  follow 

*H«:  northern  portion  to  iu  boundary  ns  we  injy  Out  of  liuropc  and 

■^ni,  both  of  which  lemiinate  in  an  Arctic  Oceaa     Greenland  is 

^cnudubly  like  Scandinavia;  IJavis's  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Smith's       ■ 

SoMh  coRCsponding  with  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     The 

J^«tp  fjonH  of  Greenland,  hke  ihose  of  Scandinavia,  ate  Oft  i,tt 
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weMeni  side,  aiid  the  pre^ienl  condition  of  Greenland  correspoi 
to  th.it  of  Norw.ty  during  the  inilder  period  of  tlic  Ust  gUcul  cf 
If  the  analogy  is  maintained  a  little  further  north  than  our  cxplorfrK-^ 
"havQ  yet  reached  wc  must  come  u|>on  a  Polar  sea,  ju«t  as  wc  cofv^^j 
upon  the  White  Sea  and  the  open  Arctic  Ocean,  if  w-c  simply  tnw^! 
between  400  and  500  miles  due  north  from  the  head  of  the  firoE«n 
Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Such  a  sea.  If  unencumbered  with  land-ice,  will  supply  the  moM 
favourable  conditions  for  a  genial  Arctic  summer,  especially  if  it  be 
doited  with  iiilands  of  moderate  elevation,  which  the  anato^es  of  the 
known  surroundings  render  so  very  probable.  Such  islands  xaay  be 
inhabited  by  people  who  cannot  rcacli  us  on  Account  of  the  bBrrier 
wall  that  lias  hitherto  prevented  us  from  diacorering  them.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  a  Norwegian  colony  is  tlicre  imprisoned. 
Certainly  tlie  early  colonists  of  Greenland  have  disappeared,  and 
their  disappearance  remains  unexplained.  They  may  have  wandered 
northward*,  mingled  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  have  left  descendants 
in  this  unknown  world.  If  any  of  Franklin's  crew  crawled  for  enough 
they  may  still  be  with  them,  unable  to  return. 

In  reference  to  these  possibilities  it  should  be  noted  that  a  barrio 
fringe  of  mountainous  land  like  that  of  Greenland  and  .Vrctic  America 
would  act  as  a  condensing  ground  upon  the  warm  air  flowing  from  ti*e 
eotuh,  and  would  there  accumulate  the  heavy  snows  and  conseque"' 
g1aciers,just  as  our  western  hills  take  so  much  of  the  rain  froW 
the  vapour-laden  winds  of  the  Atlantic  The  snowfall  immcdiaidy 
aroimil  the  Pole  would  thus  be  moderated,  and  the  summer  begin  'tt 
much  earlier.  S 

I  have  already  referred  lo  the  physical  resemblances  of  Baffif 
Bay,  Smith's  Sound,  &c.,  lo  the  Baltic,  Ihc  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  G^^ 
of  Finland.  These  are  frozen  every  winter,  bul  the  Arctic  occ^" 
due  north  of  them  is  open  all  the  winter,  and  every  winter.  '1'*^^ 
hardy  Norse  fishemieo  arc  gathering  their  chief  harvest  of  cod  *^*" 
in  the  open  sea  around  and  beyond  the  North  Cape,  Nordkey^- 
&Ct  at  the  very  time  thai  the  Kussian  fleet  is  hopelessly  frozen  ui>  '" 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  But  how  far  due  north  of  this  frozen  Baltic  ^*" 
these  open-sca  fishing  banks?  More  than  14  degrees — more  tl'*-*" 
double  the  disUince  that  lies  between  the  winter  quarters  of  st>  *^* 
of  our  ships  in  Smith's  Sound  and  the  Pole  itself!  This  pro"^"* 
how  greatly  physical  configuration  and  oceanic  communication  r*^*? 
oppose  the  climatic  influences  of  mere  latitude.  If  the  anal^^^ 
between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Baltic  is  complete,  a  polar  sea  wil*-  _ 
found  ihat  is  open  in  the  summer  at  least. 
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E'en  we  mo«  humWe  vrooers  joy- 
Sworn  subjects  wc  of  Bcjiut>-"s  rdgo — 

At  her  delights  ;  bctc  never  cloy 
Tlie  smiles  her  wiirulness  may  deign  ; 

At  openini;  morn  from  soft  ^ny  sk)0| 

From  i>ink-fla*hed  clouds  as  daylight  die*. 

At  eve  by  Tummcl's  rivir  to  stray, 

To  wutcb  ScbcKallion's  mist-wreathed  ctowDi 

Or  greater  giants  in  shadowy  grey, 
That  o'er  their  sleeping  brethren  frown  ; 

To  hear  the  curlew's  scream,  the  reed 

Shiver — were  happiness  indeed  ! 

An  old  renown  broods  o'er  this  land ; 

Here  shattered  cattle,  abbeys  pale, 
And  quiint  historic  paliicc  stand. 

Mule  guardians  of  the  gaU.int  late 
How  men  here  hunted,  g»y  dames  »milcd. 

And  none  their  liberty  beguiled. 

Here  Peace  has  fixed  her  stable  throne 

On  racks  as  firm,  and  disconicnt 
May  chafe  afar — no  jarring  tone 

With  Scotland's  kindly  voices  blent ; 
The  dark  sea  sparkling  into  white, 
With  silver  girds  her  ancient  might. 

Still,  like  their  thistles,  quick  to  tear 

A  proud  aggressor,  Scotia's  sons 
With  thrift  a  haidy  offspring  rear 

Where  heath-tufts  blaic  or  trotii-streAm  runs  ; 
And  bare-legged  lads,  and  lassies  shy, 

lo  homc-lovo  with  their  f.uhers  vie. 

For  friendly  deed  and  welcome  word 

A  slmnger  oft  must  thank  this  land  t 
The  gentle  accents  here  once  heard, 

tlumt  in  his  heart  will  life-long  stand  ; 
And  memory  turns  with  wistful  gate 

To  Caledonia's  long  bright  days. 

Adieu  I     Fioin  Berwick  winding  slow, 

With  Tweed's  fair  valley  overpast. 
Steam  speeds  mc  ;  but  one  look  I  throw— 

A  lingering  look— not  then  the  lost— 
To  Scotland ;  nor  can  words  now  tell 
My  thankful  heart ;  kind  land,  farcwcU  I 

Adieu  !  my  hohday  is  dead  ! 

Its  wild-f\owers  will  not  bloom  anew  ; 
'  *"^y  »nd  pociiy  have  fled, 

The  lo\cd  hills  fade  in  tender  blue  ; 

"*  close  at  hand  arc  wife,  bjbe^  home, 

Atul  English  working  days  have  come. 

M.  G.  Watkw 
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iravagaiwas,  the  chief  trouble  of  which  was  taken  off  his  haxvds  by  hit 
friends  Mr.  Stci>lien  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix,  and  Mr,  Dillon  Croker* 
and  his  "  Cjrclopicdia  of  Costume."  Tl»e  work  last  named,  wlikh 
is  at  onoc  a  dictionary  and  a  gcnctal  hiuory  of  costume  in  Europe 
u  bis  magnum  fifus,  a  book  which  no  other  writer  could  hare 
written.  Its  value  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  verdicis  pronouneed 
in  the  organs  of  cciiicil  opinion,  bm  by  its  incessant  employment ' 
the  student,  and  by  the  fact  that  to  its  pages,  in  the  case  of  theatric 
revivals  and  other  like  nuttera,  constant  reference  is  made.  A 
chnnide  of  his  contributions  to  general  literature  would  fill  mot* 
pages  than  are  at  my  disposal,  and  I  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  suppk 
particularswhich  will  be  found  in  all  subsequent  works  of  biograph^ 
refcKnce,  To  his  French  descent,  for  he  came  of  Huguenot  parent- 
age,  Planchtf  oweil  probably  his  vivacity  and  the  animal  spirits  that 
kept  him  in  a  grccti  old  age  a  dicrished  companion  of  youth.  In 
literary  and  social  cirdes  the  spare  form,  which  only  in  very  Ute 
years  became  bowed,  and  the  while  venerable  head  were  familiar, 

and  his  stories  and  }okes  and  memories  were  welcome  in  all  com 

panics.  For  him  proverbial  lore  seemed  reversed.  None  foand]H 
tedious  the  "  old  roan  fallen  into  tlie  tales  of  his  youlh,"  and  none  i 
his  presence  was  (lisjiosed  (o  enquire,  "  What  doth  gravity  out 
his  bed  at  midnight  ? "  During  the  last  yesr  or  Ivro  Mr.  Tlancb^fi 
withdrew  from  his  familiar  haunu,  and  last  autumn  he  entirely  dia —  > 
appeared  from  society.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  hii^v 
eighty-fifth  year.  i 

A  POINT  with  which  sdcnce  might  well  concern  itself  is  the  iit^^ 
of  small  birds  in  farm  and  garden.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  sai^^w 
by  scientists,  and  in  spite  of  the  proof  which  is  afforded  that  ir 
countries  in  which,  as  in  France,  small  birds  are  all  but  dcstroyedJ 
new  and  mysterious  forms  of  insect  plagues  develop  ihemselrcs 
farmere  and  gardeners  persist  in  regarding  the  ordinary  species 
birds  as  enemies.  If  you  live  in  the  coimtry  and  possess  a  gardene-^S* 
who  lakes  an  interest  in  his  garden,  he  will  treat  as  sickly  aeftdS^I 
mentality  all  you  s-ty  about  small  birds,  and  when  you  focbid  bira  t^^ 
use  a  gun,  he  will  find  le&^  evident  but  not  less  efTcctivc  means  i^^^ 
destruction.  Take  him  to  task,  and  he  will  point  to  trees  an^^^ 
vegetables  out  of  which  the  birds  fly  in  swarms,  and  wilt  shoV*^ 
you  the  insects  untouched  upon  leaf  and  tn-ig,  while  the  po»  ■^~ 
or  the  shell  is  ransacked.  Tlicre  are,  of  course,  thousaods  of  ic^ 
to  whom  the  robbery  of  a  little  fruit  is  wholly  inrniiiiilnitilf  ^ 
and   who  And  in  the  song  of  the  bird  a  payment   £ar  more  Llm   ^ 
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cDnmeonce  with  ils  deprnlttions.    Such  of  us  will  doubtless  say 

tnihlhmic 
^M^  I'U  eel  B  blestui  wi'  the  kM^ 

^^P  And  never  mu*  H, 

Ttia^  bomtr,  b  not  soffident  if  ire  wish  to  |*Tcsen-c  the  Tew 
muBniqieciesof  noall  birds  which  bunun  indtutc}' of  destniction 
kuldtut  What  is  necessary  is  to  furnish  uiuiunxwcniblc  proof  that 
Mida  more  good  than  harm.  Gurdencn  are  not  seldom  Scotch- 
ao^  md  as  such  are  as  accesuble  to  the  logic  of  facts  as  they  are 
iancaiUc  to  the  appeab  of  sentiment. 

^  A  UONGST  the  new  material  iit  the  blely  published  volume  oi. 
^HrV  State  Papers  for  1653-54  (Domestic  Secies)  I  find  somel 
^Vinais  and  intcfosttog  details  of  the  troubles  of  those  who  had 
FMnej  the  ComiDoawealth  faithfully,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
^Boning  even  the  necessaries  of  life  immediately  before  and  after 
IktwamiMioa  of  power  by  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector.  Early  in,  j 
}^  1653,  the  baiti&  of  Ipswich,  SouUiwoId,  and  other  plaeei^  \ 
•bcieiidi  and  wounded  seamcii  were  quancrcd,  complained  bitterly 
tf  Kn-paynKnt  for  the  quarters  of  the  men,  so  tliat  the  inhatiiunts 
*h(gia  to  veary  of  them."  Tlw  Prize  CoinmtssionerB  would  do 
Mbig^  and  General  Monk,  who  was  riding  near  Souihwold,  I>eing 
■ifealed  to,  was  obbgcd  to  pledge  his  |>ersonal  credit  for  payment 
d  the  money  due  for  looking  after  the  sick  in  that  town,  the  bailiffs 
tMing  spent  j^ioo  of  their  own  money,  and  being  unable  to  advance  J 
tue.  From  Harwich,  Major  Botime  wrote  on  July  ti  that,  having  1 
titcn  up  ;£400  or  ;^soo  on  bilb  of  exchange  which  remained 
■Hid,  be  could  not  carry  on  affairs  without  money.  On  the  31st, 
^Roewed  his  request,  having  had  to  take  up  jC^oo  from  the 
''■csnsent  Coinmissioncis  on  his  own  engagement ;  and  he  begged 
^  tnoney  might  be  raised  on  the  sale  of  priiu  goods,  some  of 
^liich  were  peri&hing.  The  case  of  a  navy  officer,  thrown  into  prison 
*  Uie  Poultry  Compter  for  debts  which  he  was  un.ibtc  to  discharge 
**  nat  of  pay,  was  a  pitiable  one.  He  dtclarcd  that  he  had  only 
W  one  bit  of  victuals  in  three  weeks,  and  that  his  friends  mocked 
'''*  by  saying,  "  What  have  you  gotten  by  serving  the  Sutc  ?  "  Col. 
^^noa  Rugclcy  pleaded  that  he  lost  an  esutc  of  ;£3oo,  and  his 
'"•wioii  worth  ;^3,500,  by  the  RojfalisU  ;  and  that,  though  he  had 
|*«ea  compelled  to  sell  land  wonh  i^s°o  '^  y«r  (a  considerable  sum 
"*  tboM  days),  his  discontented  family  was  stUl  "within  the  jaws  ol 
'Uin."  The  State  owed  him  an  immense  s.um,  vi*.,  ;£ii,a8o.  lar., 
*or  which  he  bad  vainly  petitioned  Parliament,  and  ;£4,454-  »!*■  ^^^ 
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was  due  to  him  for  service.    This  sum,  however,  he  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  out  of  concealments  of  Cro«-n  lands  to  be  discovered  br 
him.    The  authorities,  in  fact,  being  in  terrible  pecuniary  ituaiu  at 
this   juncture,  could    only  suggest   one   plan    for  the    supply 
additional  fund^  viz.,  [hat  of  countenancing  discoveries  to  be 
bjr  prii-ate  individuals,  dthcr  of  fresh  means  of  raising  moneys,  < 
promise  of  reward,  which  were  not  unfrequent,  though  npi^ 
futile,  or  of  mines,  or  concealed  Crown,  bishopt',  deans  and 
lets',  or  delinciuents*,  property;  the  allowance  to  the  discoverer  being 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  what  was  realised  on  his  diicovcry,  or  more 
tf  the  State  was  already  indebted  to  him  )  and  Parliament  appointed 
a  special  commiliec  ovi  the  business  of  discoveries.    'Ilic  Protccti 
himself  was  so  impressed  by  this  condition  of  general  hanknipb 
that  one  of  his  6rst  remedial  meaiurcK  was  the  nomination  of  a  : 
committee  to  inspect  the  ucasurics.      He  further  appointed   fii 
members  of  his  Council  as  a  committee  to  consider  the  fittest  as 
quickest  way  for  raising  and  bringing  in  money,  and  the  roost  ei 
method  of  maiv-tging  the  public  trcasur}-,  exhorting  them  (as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  more  recent  times,  has  t>een 
horlcd)  "  to  be  very  careful  of  this  important  matter." 

NO  parallel  to  the  advance  which  has  been  made  dttriag 
recent  yean  in  histrionic  art  ts  afforded  in  modem  ex- 
perience. Ten  years  ago  the  stage  in  England  was  in  soch 
evil  odour  that  no  form  of  entertainment  was  able  to  lure 
into  a  theatre  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  ptiblic;  With  a 
rapidity  that  seems  scarcely  cxi)tic3ble,  a  comj>letc  change  of 
front  has  been  brought  about,  and  theatrical  representations  arc  now 
a  favourite  form  of  entertainment  with  the  most  cultivated  sections  of 
society.  Here  and  there  an  individual  of  the  hyper-a;sthetic  school 
can  be  found  who  affects  to  deride  all  modem  effort  that  does  not 
run  down  the  grooves  with  which  he  is  familiar.  The  reading  of 
the  barometer  of  public  feeling  is,  however,  conclusive,  and  the  dranu 
is  once  more  installed  in  the  position  it  held  in  the  reign  oTSc 
Eliiabeth  or  of  Anne.  It  is  just  that  this  should  be  so,  since  there  ^y^ 
has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history  of  art  when  any  EuropeaD.^*-* 
capital,  or  any  centre  of  intelli)j;encc,  has  exhibited  i^o  much  admirable^*''* 
acting  as  niay  now  be  seen  in  I^indon.  It  might  seem  invidious 
select  from  many  <:um|)clent  performances  by  English  actors  one 
two  impersonations  as  worthy  of  exceptional  praise.  Uionisain^^S^ 
then,  for  the  present,  all  consideration  of  English  acting,  there  is  ^»  ' 
^taplay  offoKiga  art  such  as  London  has  not  witnessed  even  iliiiimjj  '^T 
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in  Athenxus  that,  in  addition  to  such  uncomfortable  but  hannle 
demonBtratioos,  sloou  were  sometimes  croplojrcd  as  a  ineaiu 
chasing  an  incompetent  peifonncr  from  the  theatre.    Shakeapeafp    <^ 
in  Julius  Oesar,  make*  Casca,  qKaking  of  Ctesaf,  declare,  "  If  Uu^  . 
ing-ntg  people  did  notcUp  him  and  hits  bim  according  as  be  pic 
and  <Iiipleased  tlieta,  ns  they  used  to  do  the  pbycn  in  the  theatre^       j 
am  no  true  man."     Be  this  as  it  may,  tlie  pradioe  seems  ai  leaa   ^o , 
havu  fallen  intu  dixuKc.    A  manuscript  of  I.  N.  du  Tialage,  a  intend 
of  Mulibre,  which,  after  long  searcli,  was  found  in  recent  yean,  aa:sd 
has  l>ccn  this    summer  publii^ed  hy  Bibliophile  Jacob,  speaks    of 
"A»par,"n  piece  byM.de  Fontcndle,  the  nephew  of  M.  deCorndUc* 
as  being  the  Arst  piece  ever  hissed  in  France.     "  C'est-1&,"  says  btfv- 
"  Toiiginc  dcs  sifllcts.     Avant  cc  temps,  on  b&illoit  et  on  ^caaaycU^  ^ 
quclqucfoLS  aiut  pibccs  dc  Pradon  et  d'autrcs  pontes  ^  la  glace."  Th^   " 
Pradon  of  whom  he  speaks  is.  of  course,  the  poet  whom  the  Hdld  -^ 
dc  Bouillon  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Kacioc 

AN  admirable  piece  of  satire  by  Mr.  HoIIingEhcad  in  his  lecenlli' 
published  volume,  "  Plain  English,"  atfirds  an  indirect  and 
amusing  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  views  concerning  the  revival 
of  a  laaie  for  things  dramatic  which  I  have  put  forth.     Describing,  at 
(he  commencement  of  his  "  Talc  of  Two  Chimneys,"  the  amenitKS  in 
practice  at  Edendale,  the  seat  of  his  action,  a  town  whicli  staitds  in  two 
central  and  manufaclunQg  counties  of  Kickingshirc  and  Gougingshire, 
Mr.  Hotlingshcad  declares :  "  Its  population  was  rough  and  its  amuse* 
ments  were  coarse  and  revolting.     The   latter   consisted   of  d(%- 
fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  occasional  bull-baiting  six  dajTi  a 
and  prize-lighting  on  the  top  of  the  moors  on  Sunday.     Fighting  i 
those  parts  meant  kicking,  biting,  and  gouging,  as  well  as  pummd- 
ling,  and  few  working  men  in  Edendale  were  without  physical  tntca 
of  these   encounters.    The   bishop  of  the  diocese,   the   clergy  of 
the  diiitricl,  and  the  parochial  magnates  of  the  town,  all  knew  of 
these  biutalittes,  but,  iiuttad  o/  stopping  them,  they  /enned  a  iodtlf 
for  the  Reform  ef  the  Stage  and  the   Eievalieit  of  Iht  Drama  in 
London." 

A  FEW  of  Mr.  Holltngshcad's  "  ciqilanations  "  deserve  a  place  in 
a  new  Philosophical  Dictionary.      Among  such   arc  "  Dry 
wine — physic  in  a  convivial  bottle";  "  History — one  side  of  a  quet- 
tion  ";  "  Education— a  httlc  rowing  and  less  Greek  " ;  "  Pyiipr|wia 
the  punishment  of  prosperity ; "  "  Workhouse — a  tcnninus  for  thvd- ' 
doss  passengers."    TTic  whole  scries  of  deftnttions  is  full  of  humotir_' 
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Rucnlon  ihnt^njrw^  «u  '■  Another  wonl  iadiKOTenble  in  ttiy  gcaiiine  pity  of 

Shukcipcarc." 

Mk.  lIoRACK  HowAKD  FuKKKU,  the  odilor  of  the  Mbte  cicw  Vu[ci»n 

c<litiim  of  Shahjf^rt,  h&t  mIiI  in  hi*  ItuK  yoXmatt—Uar.  PreGice,  p.  vi.— 

"  Happily,  ihc  (In;  it  fiut  <l«clininc  when  It  It  Ihonchl  neoenuv  lotnodente 
ShaknpMrc's  tnt.  Why  thetaj  it  it  Mtdmiudt  We  do  not  so  Iru 
SfENsu.    It  SuAKr^KAKic^  tcxt  len  Bacccd  ?" 

Study  lu  the  »ta{^  ha*  banithed  Gnrtidc't  lung  wig  and  GoQtge  II.  com  end 
ruffles,  in  l/amid,  from  \\i  boards,  wc  Shaloperc-iiudeiiu  ihould  turn  o«r  abwd 
Victorian  (petHnj;  out  of  Sholuperc't  text. 

I  do  not  Hty  that,  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  cannot  tpcU,  or  whose  braliM 
get  muddled  by  old  tpdling,  or  to  whom  it  U  a  hindrance,  then  lAould  not  be  a 
modernised  Shaki^perc  nlwap  on  talc  ;  but  I  A  toy  ihst  for  folk  wba  tan  Nidi, 
and  who  know  ihst  the  English  luiguagc  hu  a  hiitoiy,  with  ertrf  phase  of  which 
thty  wuh  to  lie  finiilinr,  a  handy  working  edition  of  Shaktpcre  in  the  spdlin);  of 
his  time  thoold  be  provided.  Atd  I  am  raehtd  ta  frwidt  U,  for  the  fint  tlinc^H 
since  i^hakiper^s  dcalh.  ^^k 

AAei  many  uMUCCCuful  tries  lo  find  a  Putitlsher,  I  hare  at  lcii|;lh  found  one 
in  Mr.  GeoRCe  llr.1.1,  whn,  an  nn  old  member  of  the  rhilulugioil  Society,  naiu- 
rflllyttkesnonirifliinlc  view  oftheprnpotcii  e<liilon.  Uut  t  promised  bina  money- 
help  In  It,  either  from  the  New  Shakiperc  Sociely  or  myicK. 

EIc  huolfercd  to  sell  the  Sodcly  joolargcpaper  coplea  of  an  oJd-ipetlli^ 
Shaiiftr^i  H'frii  (cdiicd  by  me,  with  such  helji  from  fellow -irorkert  in  the 
Society  ai  1  cnn  (;cl),  iu  the  style  of  hit  Singer's  edition  in  8  lolt,  liound  in  clwh, 
for  35/.  a  copy,  lo  be  lisucd  at  not  move  than  3  volumes  a  year,  »o  u  to  rail  the 
Society'*  fund*. 

Fru>k.  J.  Fdxkivau. 
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■r?EW  subjects  inspire  more  interest  than  dreams,  and  tlie  kind  ofSi 
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relation  between  the  thoughts  which  are  the  direct  outcoim 
of  obscn-ation  and  reflection,  and  those 

lliat  natuf« 
Gives  way  to  in  TepM& 

In  vsrious  journals  and  other  pcriodicab  I  have  read  particulan  ot^ 
dreams  showing  the  kind  of  divorce  from  his  own  indlvidualitjr,  so  t^R>^ 
speak,  of  which  a  sleeper  is  capable.  One  case  of  the  kind  mentionccv^ 
some  time  ago  in  the  Pall  Mall  GauiU  bore  a  strong  reseioMancc  tc»* 
a  dream  of  ray  own,  but  was,  I  thtnk,  in  several  ways  less  remarkable /^ 
No  apology  Is  necessary  for  introducing  in  the  case  of  so  impersonal »  J 
being  as  Sylvanus  Urban  an  actual  experieuce,  if  il  may  be  so  calledC*< 
where  it  is  likcty  to  be  of  service  towards  framing  p-y-hirlnj^Jni  r — ' 
theories,  however  profitless  these  may  remain.  In  my  dream,  dieov^ 
one  day  I  paused  at  the  top  of  Grosvenor  Place,  to  look  at  a  ftuiuM  ^ 
procession  that  was  turning  eastward  from  thai  street  up  PiccacliO^'^ 
A  slight  sense  of  interest  was  aroused  by  observing  that  those  withf - 
the  csirriagcs  were  ray   nearest  of  kin,  but  this  .disappeared  as 
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bctbodgk  ne  dot  the  daxiwas  that  oTiDfowootMctjiua.   Suchzttco- 

tioB3sim)litetopa7  wu  directed  to  thcdrirtrofthe  beanc,  who 

w  MmfotiBg  Uic  horses  in  a  wij  that  I  felt  nre  would  lead  lo  an 

aoddot  At  I  Eunniscd  things  fell  ouL    The  horaes,  tortured  post 

tndteWi  bwAc  into  a  gallop.     Piccadilly,  in  the  brigjit  mid-day, 

OS  AO  of  eaniajjes,  and  the  drirer  made  the  attcaipi  to  steer 

Ara%t  ibe  oppoate  gateway  into  Hjrdc  Park.     His  eflbrt  was  suc- 

(tMU  so  br  M  coocened  the  horses,  Iwt  the  wheel  of  the  carriage 

cuk  idIo   collision    with    the    stone-work    at    the   side.    As    a 

twtqiieace  the  tnanioute  freight  was  hurled  against  the  door  with 

wb  farce  as  to  carry  it  off  its  hingo,     The  fall  which  followed 

Mt  to  pieces  the  frail  shell,  and  iu  tenant,  in  the  dismal  a{ii>aret- 

Btfof  cere-doth,  rolled  pladdty  into  the  street     I,  mcaowbAe,  or 

■lif  t  ftlt  la  tt  I,  had  crossed  Piccadilly,  and  gaaed  upon  these 

pKtedings  contemptuously — the  indiridual,  so  to  speak,  bending 

^w  its  eidolon.     A  feeling  that  this  was  rather  humiliating  and 

Bdecent  treatment  arose,  but  it  seemed  no  concern  of  mine  ;  the 

'awfiocK  could  only  fall  upon  my  relatives  and  those  in  charge 

of  ihe  proceedings.     Incuriously,  accordingly,  and  uninicn-^tedty  I 

Ittitd  away  and  ^  dream  ended.     For  the  absolute  exactitude  of 

Coy  detail  of  this  grim  vision,  I  pledge  mysett 

EVIDENCE  that  we  are  only  at  the  commencement  of  otir 
knowledge  of  electricity  is  daily  supplied  us.  I  take  no 
^>dit  to  myself  that  a  suggestion,  made  many  months  ago  in  Table 
^4,  as  to  the  value  of  the  electric  light  for  purposes  of  illuminating 
*^>t  has  been  acted  upon  in  Amcric^  since  the  inrention  of  the 
*Wic  light  must  have  conveyed  similar  impressions  to  all  who  took 
'^  trouble  to  think.  A  vessel  has  now  been  launched  nt  Chester. 
^-S,,whichisfittedwilh  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  lights. 
^Vse  are  employed  for  the  putpoaes  of  signalling  and  denoting  the 
'^Qtition  of  the  ship,  and  for  tliat  of  illuminating  tlic  saloons  and  the 
^idential  portions  generally.  It  seems  probable  that  one  of  the 
*I»W  features  of  a  long  sea  voyage  in  winter,  the  gloom  that  renders 
""ficoll  all  forms  of  iotcllcciual  recreation  and  condemns  tlie  dis- 
^^rtened  traveller  lo  hours  of  sleepless  and  unchecrcd  misery,  may 
^*>w  be  remedied.  Since  so  little  of  danger  attends  llie  employment 
^^  decaric  ti^t,  there  can  be  no  reason  lo  condemn  xl  Anyone  who 
^*«  pOBced  a  sleepless  night  in  tlic  Mediterranean  in  blank  darkness, 
'^ilh  rau  holding  "  high  jinks  "  in  his  cabin,  and  with  "  cockroaclies  " 
I  ^*^  other  naiTwIftfH  abominations  swarming  over  lils  pillow,  is  in  a  h 
I      potitiao  to  coDtnbott  a  new  chapter  to  the  "  Pu^toiio  "  of  Uaulc.    fl 
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Not  (to  the  advauufies  ali«ad/  ]>roiiiis«d  by  electricity  end 
lis  use  .t«  n  locomotive  .igcnl  may  free  us  from  the  risk  of  asphyxia- 
tion on  our  uniler;gTOiii)d  nilwnys,  oi  nuy  pcrHai»  enable  us  to 
substitute  for  these  unsavouiy  subways,  oveiliead  railways  such  as 
exist  in  New  York  and  are  in  contemplation  at  IJcrlin.  "Out  of 
heaven's  benediction  ...  to  the  warm  san  *  is  the  chuq>e 
which,  according  to  Kent,  befalls  Lear,  A  change  both  more  pro- 
nounced and  more  gratirytog  will  attend  the  substitution  of  open  sir 
for  subtcnancaa  locomotioD. 
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REMARKABLE  efforts  arc  being  made  towarda  reiuoving 
I^ndon  the  icproacti  of  sombre  monotony  of  colour 
which  it  has  long  laboured.  It  is  not  possible  to  substitute  at  oncfi 
for  the  mean  and  pitiful  structures  which  degrade  our  principal 
thorotighfarcs,  buildings  impressive  in  height  and  effective  in: 
dccorntion.  Still,  in  many  parts  of  London,  and  notably  in  the  City^ 
cdilices  wliirh  would  not  shame  a  foreign  capital  have  been  reccntlz 
erected.  Mnny  of  these,  moreover,  arc  in  such  secluded  streets  tlta^ 
few  except  those  who  have  business  occiipauons  near  at  hand  ar*' 
aware  of  their  existence.  Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  the  system  tc 
window  gardening,  and  the  planting  of  creepers  where  it  is  posriUai 
the  practice  of  painting  the  exterior  of  houses  colours  deeper  an  * 
more  ciTeclive  than  the  ding}'  greys  and  drabs  which  have  long  had 
monopoly,  and  which  under  tlic  influence  of  rain  and  soot  pioduoi 
an  irresistibly  depressing  cflcct,  is  being  pretty  frequently  odofMeatf 
It  is  not  necessary  that  effort  should  stop  here.  1  have  seen  si^a 
gestions  in  the  Urilish  AivAt'M/and  other  journals  by  whic]toccu|He^ 
and  owners  may  profit.  In  a  time  when  heresy  in  art  is  followed  W" 
the  kind  uf  anathema  which  used  to  be  reserved  for  theolog^^ 
controversy,  and  when  it  may  almost  be  said  there  are  more  icho^" 
of  art  than  arti.its,  it  would  be  worse  than  rashness  for  one  who  is 
an  expert  to  venture  a  recommendation.  I  am  safe,  however, 
saying  that  a  journey  to  Holland  or  Flanders  would  suggest 
modifications  and  inipiovcmcnt  in  our  exterior  decorations 
wt&h  fur  further  advance  does  not  prevent  "  thankfulness  (ot 
mercies."  It  is  a  pity  we  have  so  little  sun  that  the  ercctMHL 
ornamental  sun-blinds,  which  in  Marseilles  and  other  Southern  d'^ 
furnishes  a  superb  means  of  decoration,  seems  almost  on  incongrw-  * 

A  MONG  the  more  remarkable  stories  which  are  narrated  g^ 


a 


Xi    cerning  Honor^  de  Balzac  is  one  to  the  effect  lliat  in     * 
middle  of  the  night  he  once  aroused  a  friend  with  the  admooii 
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to  put  OB  ki  ckxbes  and  come  with  bim  to  Italjr  to  take  pos- 
mmtA  of  a  oMfnous  fortune  which  awaited  tkem.     The  sourre  I 
Df  the  ratth  fUDOUOting   to   millions  which  they  were  to  gamer  " 
he  decknd  u  exist  in   live   scoria  of  the   silver  mines  workcti 
VlheaiicicMi.    So  iiu<Ie(](Uite  coaipare<l  to  modem  means  were 
Um  nnuites  of  llie  culy  miners  to  express  the  ore,  that  there  was 
Mbiieheld,  utjr  doubt  as  to  the  fortune  to  be  rea|>ed  by  those  who 
IMKd  once  more  throagh  the  fumace  the  huge  heaps  of  recrenKtu 
*ti(^  Dccdaig  no  costly  nuchtoery,  stood  in  mounds  by  the  side  of 
■kdnttcd  tninvs.    Italiac  profited  no  inoic  by  his  brilliant  conception 
■la)  do  (he  majority  of  discoverers.     Without  his  aid,  however,  the   ■ 
■litM  mscanied  out  to  tlie  notable  advantage  of  somebody.     It  is  \ 
Quattosec  that  a  furthtirapplicationof  the  same  theory  is  proflcrcd 
Wly  Mr.  Edison,  who,  with  ihc  aid  of  ckctriciiy,  promiMS  to  make 
niaiich — some  men,  that  is — rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
•ad  lo  realise  the  wildest  inuginings  of  Trismcgislus  or  any  of  the 
Vnirwciaiu. 

THE  question  of  the  Water  Supply  of  London  is  of  enormous  I 
and  of  growing  impoitance.     Now  lliat  the  idea  of  purchasing  \ 
^  tn  eitravagant  rate  the  interests  of  the  London  Water  Companies 
^  il  ii  to  be  hoped,  dismissed,  and  the  Londoner  is  to  be  freed 
^>B  the  fear  of  having  to  drink  in  |>cTpetuity  the  drainage  of  all  the 
*i[>riaa  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  houses  the  Thames  can  boast,  it  is 
^bc  utidpatod  that  the  cflbrt  to  obtain  a  complete  and  trustworthy 
■Vflyiill  be  oommcnccd  in  earnest    As  no  supply  can  be  adequate 
■Mn^iling  except  such  as  is  drawn  from  mountain  ranges,  it  is  not  J 
Vdy  that  the  present  decade  will  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  1 
5^  The  magnitude  of  tlie  operation  is  a  reason  for  commencing 
"■I  Wee,  and  not  waiting;  until  some  attack  of  pestilence  comes  to 

!>l>ui  tlic  i*il«l  tidn  of  our  intent. 

^Vs  is  but  mw  of  many  tremendous  tasks  that  is  forced  uixin  us. 

^  U  no  discredit  to  the  sagacity  of  our  ancestors  that  they  did  not 

^"eee  the  development   that  London  was  to  receive.      Longer 

^^UtiODance  in  the  tatsus-faire  principle  which  was  commenced 

^*»«i  England  was  a  sparsely  populated  countT>',  or  of  the  "  tinker- 

'**S"  schemes  that  have  of  late  been  adopted,  is  no  longer  possible. 

'■le  needs  of  four  million  inhabitants  are  imperative,  and  the  fir^t 

***"  sH  needs  is  a  supply  of  pure  water.     When  we  take  into  account 

***e  drinking  habits  of  the  Englishman,  we  forget  the  difficulty  he 

**pnienccs  in  obtaining   pure  water.     Reluctant  as  is,  with  just 

*^»iie,  the  Londonci  to  drink  water,  he  b  less  reluctant  than  the 
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PAri«un  or  the  foreigner  in  general.  Can  any  of  my  readcn  recall 
having  seen  a  Frenchman  at  any  time  drinking  a  glass  of  pore 
water?  Not  altogether  slight  is  xay  own  experience  of  the  Gnul,  yet 
I  cannot  rcrocmbei  once  seeing  n  glass  of  water  unmixed  with  wine 
diunk  anywhere  except  at  the  t^ps  which  ve  placed  in  the  railway 
stations,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  it  there.  I  have  myself,  m(.-ftnwhile, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  been  warned  of  the  ri^  1  ran  in  drinking 
water  wholly  unqualified  with  wine  or  spirit,  and  onc«  or  twice,  notably 
in  the  Pyrenees,  I  have  suffered  for  my  neglect  of  friendly  counsel 
It  is  usclc^  to  mock  us  with  water  that  is  only  fit  to  drink  after  boiling 
has  rendered  it  un)>alatabl€.  At  the  present  time  the  Londoner  is 
worse  off  llian  Mynheer  Van  Dunck  himself.  That  bibulous  worthy 
confined  himself,  as  regards  water,  it  is  sutcd,  to  what 

I  A  IBM  Hppllcs 

j^B  Wh«n  a  ilcw-drqi  Ita 

^^B  On  lit  bloom  in  asummct  momlng. 

,      Roses  will  no  longer  grow  in  our  suburban  garden,  and  the  famous 
'     imprecation  of  Caliban, 

As  wicked  tiew  u  c*«  my  mother  bniilied 
I  \Vitti  raven's  fcaihcr  from  unwhole»omc  fen 

\  Drop  on  you  both, 

scarcely  suggests  a  liquid 

To  life  ttis  ftkadly  or  Uit  cool  to  thirst 

than  the  dew  whicli  falls  through  the  inky  pall  of  London.  "  Heaven 
bless  the  man  who  first  invented  pure  water  1 "  Sancho  I>anza  might 
have  said,  had  he  not  preferred  to  bless  the  inventor  of  sleeps 
"  Heaven  bless  the  man  who  first  secures  us  pure  water  1 "  thousands 
of  thirsty  Londoners  are  ready  to  cry. 
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CiiAprEA  XX. 

For  TVm,  qiMXb  be,  sh«U  \it  mj  Wife, 

And  hooovrtd  for  my  (juccn  : 
Wlih  ThM  I  mcui  to  lead  my  Lifr, 

At  nrely  »h«]l  be  Ken. 
Onr  Wedding  iluJI  appoialei!  br, 
Aail  cretf  TUn^  in  it*  Decree : 
Cotnc  on,  qwolh  be,  and  Tollow  m«— • 


She  wM  b  fttu  Aman  > 
At  IM  ihe  *|)oke  with  trcmUini;  Vojw, 
And  will,  O  King.  I  doc  icjofcc 
I'hil  you  will  uke  nc  for  youi  Choice, 

And  Biy  Degree's  »o  bate. 

Kime  CofAtiua  omJ  lit  Btggar  MitiJ. 

MRS.  KEIU  had  tost  no  \mt  in  moving  vilh  her  daughter  uilo 
other  and  cheaper  (juartcis,  sending  notice  of  their  rcmorsl 
to  the  office  in  Fleet  Street,  with  a  letter  for  Alan  to  be  forvnirdcd 
thence   at  the  first  opportunity.     It  was  at  last  becoming  a  little 
strange   thai  no  letter  for  home  hjid  come  from  Alan.     But  no 
mothuT  was  ever  cleverer  at  tnnking  excuses  for  her  son  than  Mrs. 
Reid.     Hekn'i  faults  bad  always  been  sins,  and  Alan's,  virtues.     If 
Helen  had  been  away  from  home  and  had  not  ¥fritien  to  her  for  a. 
month,  she  would  have  made  up  for  her  real  indiiTcrencc  by  irriuting 
Herself  into  anger.     But  if  AUn  had  been  silent  for  a  whole  year, 
■he  would  have  somehoir  tnxnagcd  to  niake  it  perfectly  cku  vW 

VOt,    CCXLI-I/.      M.l.    *,-prf.  X 
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nothing  could  lie  more  natural  in  a  young  man  than  to  be  heed 
Etnd  that  if  l)cr  heart  wore  iuelf  out  with  anxious  voting,  il  voitk 
be  no  Tault  of  Ainu's.  It  had  not  always  been  with  her  quite  Uu 
thi^  1)tit  Helen's  secret  w^lk  witli  Gideon,  and  her  lie  to  cover  i^  hu 
brought  about  an  alniosphcre  of  watchful  mistnut  and  uispkioi 
between  the  mother  and  daughter ;  while  the  deei>-lying  eonMiofi 
ncfii,  vhicli  would  now  and  ogAin  rise  up  to  trouble  )>er,  of  tb< 
desperately  well-meant  wrong  she  was  doing  her  son,  forbade  he 
any  longer  to  be  less  than  exaggeratedly  ovcr-jiist  to  him  in  all  Dike 
tilings.  She  refused  to  complain  of,  or  even  to  sec,  his  silence.  Sin 
never  spoke  of  it  to  Helen  ;  and  if  Helen  et-er  mentioned  it,  dv 
defended  him  eagerly.  No  doubt  there  were  difficulties  in  the  «( 
of  private  correspondence  which  they  at  home  could  not  diviM 
Very  likely  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  Field-posts  eicc| 
for  public  correiipondence.  Even  if  he  were,  it  was  not  likely  b 
would  luve  time  for  writing  more  ttian  he  was  obhged.  No  doall 
considering  all  things,  his  oflicial  letter- writing  would  take  up  cvel 
spare  minute  he  could  fmd  out  of  the  middle.  No  news  must  aln] 
be  good  news.  If  anything  hajijiened,  they  would  be  sure  to  Iie« 
At  any  rale,  whale^■e^  w.^s  the  cause,  Abn  might  be  unambitiout 
but  nobody  could  charge  him  with  so  nmch  as  tlie  barest  capKil 
for  being  unkind — and  to  his  own  mother  I  'Why,  excei>i  in  lakis 
this  wretclied  newspaper  work  at  all,  he  had  been  only  too  IcodC 
naturcd,  A  Utile  more  hardness — short  of  absolute  selfishness— wl 
what  she  wished  to  give  him.  And  so,  in  short,  his  silence  niMt 
right,  because  he  was  he ;  and  if  he  was  ceating  to  be  iiuitc  the  nil 
he,  then  his  silence  must  be  even  more  right  still.  Her  having  lo  | 
all  tUs  before  Hcleti  o!>liged  her,  for  conscious  consistency's  tA 
lell  herself  the  same  things  when  alone 

But  were  her  arguments  iiktly  to  satisfy  Helen,  who  certainly  d 
not  yield  to  her  mother  in  fancying  that  slie  was  the  only  person  * 
earth  who  really  knew  Alan?  I'robably  not — if  she,  like  Gide< 
Skull,  had  not  found  means  to  know  more  of  her  brother's  doin 
and  movements  tliau  her  mother  might  share  with  her,  it  was  a  ft 
tunate  thing  that  Mrs.  Reid  was  so  determined  to  be  saii^iied  < 
merely  general  grounds, 

Gideon,  we  know,  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Crowdcr  to  rccei 
Alan's  home  letters.  And  Mrs.  Reid,  while  sliifling  her  quarter* 
escape  from  Gideon,  liad  not  forgotten  to  send  her  new  address 
the  office  where  he  now  called  almost  daily.  She  could  hardly  b* 
done  better  than  send  it  to  the  Argus  had  she  wished  the  very  m 
lo  know  it  on  whose  account  she  bad  made  the  change.     But  sC- 
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r^ould  Utat  alTcct  Helen?  Whatever  lellcrs  there  might  be  rrom 
\  At  had  received  none  of  tbcm. 

Il  nt  ccruinly  time  for  tier  to  take  niatlen  into  her  own  hands. 
Jaticc  aod  CopIeitoD  might  haxe  drirted   away  into  dre^mUnd. 
Ill  «ru  DO  dream  tlut  her  mother  tnts  drirting  and  sinking  into 
I  •otst  doiigh  of  poverty  which  pndc  makes  hopeless,  and  that,  if 
tbcndf  did  oolhing.  Alan  must  be  dnggcd  down  and  kept  down 
[the  weight  of  two  women  in  addition  (o  his  proper  burdens, 
tlud  Dot  more  than  half  thought  of  all  this  while  dreaming  of 
litack  Coplcslon  for  Alan,  for  one  cannot  think  whili;  one  is 
And,  unless  she  took  her  own  life  into  her  own  hands, 
m]  once  for  all,  she  must  make  up  her  miud  lo  surrender 
to  the  shame  of  bdplessDCSS  all  her  days.    Twenty  titne^,  at 
,  the  had  tried  to  bring  round  her  mother  to  her  views.     F.very 
Ehtrmsirer  had  been  the  same — "  You  mtut  not  disgrace  Alan  by 
Dg  him  the  brother  of  a  servant  or  a  shop-girl."   lo  Helen,  who 
laot  know  that,  in  iltc  natural  course  of  things,  e\'er>-thing  was  to 
imdc  right  again  in  little  more  than  six  years,  and  that  nothing 

I  rtally  required  but  the  exercise  of  patience  and  content — for 
Mu')  sake— her  mother's  eternal  answer  began  at  last  to  look  like 
'^tay  insanity  of  pride.  One  afternoon,  she  did  what  I  suppose  not 
Mr  ihtn  one  girl  in  a  hundred  would  have  waited  half  so  long  to  do. 
ibvTote  to  her  t>Tothcr's  best  fncnd — a  man  who  could  iielp  her  if 
^Mald,  eotuidering  his  place  in  the  world,  and  who  would  if  he 
CmU,  ttK  fctt  sore.  He  who  had  found  a  crust  for  Alan,  might  find 
*niinb  for  her.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  her  mother  objected  to 
fa  en  the  score  of  his  being  some  sort  of  a  tradesman,  nor  was  it 
hn  that  she  vras  driven  once  more  to  dccdve  and  to  disobey.  As 
felwown  pride,  she  had  parted  with  that  at  Temple  B.ir.  And 
l^i>  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  disobeying  and  deceiving  for 
<^SOod  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  unreasonable,  the  obstinate,  the 
|Bm1,  and  all  other  weak  creatures  to  whom  only  worse  weakness 
•fcn  their  own  way. 

II  was  not  much  of  a  letter.  It  made  no  mention  of  CopU-^ton, 
'"ilnKKly  spoke  of  her  pressing  need  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  doing 
'medmig  to  relieve  Alan  by  supporting  herself  and,  if  possible,  her 
filler  also.  Any  girl  mig^t  hare  written  it  to  any  man  whom  >Iie 
M  no  reason  for  mistrusting — and  everybody  always  trusted 
**deoB,  After  all,  as  she  said  to  herself  as  she  wrote  it,  if  there  was 
^*'>)t]iiiig  in  the  mailer  unlike  the  lady  that  Alan's  sister  ought  to  be, 
'[%3s  natural  enough,  seeing  that  she  was  not  a  lady.    Ladies  l\e.v« 
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surnames,  and  sh«  had  none.    She  would  not  atloir  heraell*  the ) 
to  blush  whcn&lic  added,  in  a  positciiix,  that  she  was  obliged  to  1 
without  her  mother's  knowk-dge,  and  that  he  must  direct  his  answ-^^ 
to  a  post-office.     In  spile  of  the  postsaipl,  there  are  men  cnod^A 
who  know  the  world  too  well  to  have  been  taken  in  by  such  a  lettei; 
But  Gideon  knew  but  a  quarter  of  the  world.     It  was  just  what  he 
had  expected — nay,  was  it  not  just  what  he  had  been  planning  toif  So 
hit  rather  reckless  bid  of  ten  thousand  a  year  in  the  bush  for  Heli 
Reid,  and  possibly  for  Coptcston,  had  not  been  made  in  vain, 
had  spread  out  her  net  for  him  a  liillc  sooner  than  he  had 
for— that  was  alL     All  the  better.     The  golden  bird  desired  nolh 
better  than  to  be  caught  in  any  net  she  might  choose  to  spreadl 
him.     He  was  pleased  with  himself;  and  he  let  htrosctf  enjojrt 
sent^ation  of  Iccling  his  hcatt  beat  almost  like  a  boy's  at  the  protp 
of  a  secret  reniitttwis  with  Helen.     It  was  certainly  first  lo%e  in  ilj 
way.     He  had  not  alwa)-s  looked  forward  to  marriage  as  a  condilio 
of  his  purchasing  a  Indy  to  add  to  his  collection.     |}tit  his 
knowltdpe,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  of  the  very  place,  of  1 
father's  will,  had  now  made  a  regular  an<l  indisputable  marTU^  I 
matter  of  business  which  justified  his  readiness  to  go  even  to  itidtl 
length  for  the  s.ike  of  Helen.    Some  people  try  to  cover  in(e 
with  romance,  and  make  believe  that  they  arc  m.nrrying  for  tniclo*'* 
when  it  is  really  for  money.     Gideon,  on   the  contrarj-,  ttiei 
defend  his  first  romance  by  good  financial  rcisons,  and  made  bclil 
that  he  was  going  lo  niarrj- for  money's  sake,  when  it  was  in  Ball 
for  just  as  much  love  as  he  could  fceL    .^nd,  for  that  matter,  liii ! 
of  love  will  go  a  great  deal  further  tlian  love  of  the  sentimcnul  wit] 
ever  dreams  of  going, 

Naturally,  when  Helen  called  at  the  post-office  two  days  i 
wards  in  hopes  of  fmding  an  answer,  she  foimd  none.     But  1 
knew  that  women  live  very  much  in  ^oves,  and  that  her  hour  I 
calling  one  day  would  be  her  hour  for  calling  on  the  ncxtds/jl*^' 
And  so  it  liapiieneil  that,  when  she  oiled  at  the  posl-olfice  ont 
next  day,  she  again  found  no  ansiixr.     But,  when  she  had  left  ih 
counter,  she  met  Clideon  himself  .-it  the  door. 

He  had  not.  ihanlis  to  Patience,  seen  her  since  their  walk  al" 
Thames  Bank,  and  he  wa^  not  ill  j>lcascd  to  see  her  looking  rat 
tliin  and  worn.    Victor  VValdron,  who  had,  after  all,  seen  hci  ^^ 
twice  in  his  life,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  in 
cither  the  girl  ovenonnlng  with  health,  youth,  and  high  spirits  *'" 
whom  he  had  been  shut  up  in  Hillswick  church,  or  the  scoT**' 
'oemy  who  Ii3(i  declared  war  upon  him  in  the  churdi^rd.     S^* 
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Gideon  SkuU;  but  she  did  not  stattd 
have  sdmtrcd  lier  the  more  for  her* 


he  said  abmptly,  and  niili  an  iMitircly  new  inrap.icity 
-  or  »ying  wilhoul  remembering,  wliai  he  liac!  meant 
come."    He  bad  Ihe  air  of  a  slave  of  the  lamp  who  hu 
antimnoat. 

odjr  too  easy  to  be  hard  on  Helen.     I  own  that  I  have 

up  ever  since  she  pasHtl  through  Temple  Uar.     Hence- 

excuses  arc  to  be  found  for  her,  it  is  not  1  who  make 

ts  not  to  coin  excuses,  but  simply  to  string  facts,  when  we 

OUT  way  to  remember  all  that  had  happened  in  her  inner 

ihc  led  Copieslon — all  Ihc  less  thai  had  happened  in  her 

;  how,  save  from  Gideon,  she  had  not  touclied  a  hand  that 

iendly  or  heard  a  word  that  wait  l:ind.     Life  had  become  a 

luy— «  close  hedge  presenting  a  face  of  iron  thorns  towards 

«i<Ic*,  against  which   she  felt  herself  being  goaded  to 

After  all,  she  wras  yoiing — not  one  of  her  powers  for  life 

[or  her  inborn  thirst  for  them,  had  been  destroyed :  distortion 

things  more  strong.     Gideon's  eagerness  and  hurry  to 

touched  her  keenly.    She  had  been  made  to  think  of  him 

;ht— a  rotigh  and  discourteous  Sir  Orson,  it  might  Iw,  but, 

all  the  iniitier,  according  to  the  belief  that  you  may  know 

by  a  heavy  hand  and  a  rough  tongue  as  surely  as  you 

a  false  one  by  the  signs  of  a  Victor  Waldroo,    She  could 

ihe  glow  of  a  new  sort  of  pride.    Suppose  that  ihit  man's 

meet  her  instead  of  writing  meant  that  he  felt  something 

friendly  towards  her — what  then  ?    At  any  rale  it  meant 

e^■eT  had  happened,  Ihea-  was  a  man  in  the  world  who 

her,  all  poor,  and  friendless,  and  unhappy  as  she  was;  it 

thing  that  she  could  never  feel  sure  of  so  long  as  she  had 

isisteT  t}(  Alan  Reid  oi  Copleston.    She  felt  very  much  like 

,  and  very  little  like  an  avenger,  just  then.     Nobody  could 

down  u;>on  Giitcon  :  and  a  woman  who  needed  strength 

things,  and  ha<l  none  of  her  own,  could  very  easily  learn  to 

to  him.    She  should  have  been  angry  at  his  coming,  but 

not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  remember  to  be  angry.     She 

^l  tears  in  hct  eyes  at  so  s\iddcnly  feeling  that  she  was  not 

JDOe. 

pw  her  eyes  grow  brighter,  and  a  faint  glow  rome  into  her 
■ml  he  fell  himself  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.     And, 
lime,  his  hunger  fo  hav^  Helen  for  himscU,  wlVvotH 
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much  care  wlKther  she  named  hia  for  love  or  money,  ap|>cai 
pass  into  a  new  phase.    There  seemed  something  so  new 
simply  human  and  womanly  to-day,  thsi  a  son  or  rcnl  knigh 
towards  her  came  over  him— the  sensation  vras  so  iilleriyne»i 
strange,  that  it  simply  bewildered  him.    When  one  has  waii 
over  forty  years  old  to  feci  anything  of  that  kind,  sclf-k 
becomes  rather  hard.    That  must  needs  be  a  strange  sort  of 
whidi  the  sun  docs  not  rise  until  the  afternoon. 

"  /r  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  I— I  don'l  know,"  said  Gideon  absently.    "What  do 
by  'anything'?     Of  course  I  have  been  thinking.     I  ba' 
thinking  of  much  else,  for  that  matter.    You're  in  no  hurry  t 
home,  I  hope  ?    All  this  wants  talking  over.    XVc  can  take  a 
roun<l  homeward,  and  talk  as  we  go.     >Mtal  do  you  mean  by ' 
thing'?" 

"  I  must  be  liome  soon.  Anything— anything  that  will 
money.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Wc  shall  soon  have  nothing 
at  all— till  Abn  comes  home;  and  thcn^how  cm  1  be  a 
burden  upon  him  ?  If  I  ruusi  ^tvc  up  (he  battle  for  him,  I 
not  tie  his  hands.  And  Alan—you  know  those  people  at. 
office  :  wc  have  not  heard  from  him,  or  of  him,  almost  ever  sin 
wont  away." 

"Oh,"  said  Gideon,  "A/i  all  right!  TTicy  gel  his  copy, 
that's  all  right,  so  he  can't  possibly  be  wrong.  Why  should  he 
I  take  it,  if  he  does  his  duly,  he  must  give  Up  \vriting  home, 
can't  expect  a  man  who  isn't  made  of  cast  iron  lo  be  about  il 
saddle  all  day,  and  to  be  talking  and  drinking  ail  the  evening^ 
to  be  writing  half  the  night,  and  Ihen,  instead  of  getting  a  few  h 
sleep,  lo  Like  up  his  pen  again  and  spin  out  more  copy  fo 
mother  and  sister.  Vou'd  know  soon  enough  if  anything  went 
— why,  it  would  be  public  news.  I'm  at  the  office  every  day, 
should  be  the  first  to  hear- and  you  the  second.  Men  ma 
without  rest  and  sleep  to  wrilc  to  their  sweethearts,  but  lo  no 
else  that  I  ever  heard.  No — the  question  is  about  you.  But 
hardly  hear  for  all  this  noise.  We'll  cross  ilic  park — we  can 
better  there." 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  as  you  say— about  Alan Is 

anything  I  can  do  for  us  all }  " 

"  Honesdy— No." 

"  You  mean  that  I  can  do  nothing — nothing  in  the  i 
That  I  am  only  fit  to  look  on  and  see  my  mother  starrc 
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I  Jnser  iluii  that,  I  mitsi  do  anyihing^-the  lowen  and  nKancsi  thin;; : 
[  Bftiii^  itghl  or  monc-" 

"l-I'iD  iXxakA  jrou  dont  know  irhat  a  girl  is  taken  to  iR«in,  when 
taftitlui  u-ny." 
"IliiKlai  I  Kiid  when  I  lallwd  of  doiog  something  else  for 

This  u  Uk  AInn  toa" 
"Ofc— of  coutw — for  Alan  !    Ye*.    You  did  say  that.     I  don't 
t  vhat  jvu  say.     And  Ihcic  wis  no  way,  neither  a  right  oor  a 
And  there  is  none  now." 

"Hundreds  of  girls " 

'To— hundTcdKofgirU  do  hundreds  of  things  well  that  you  can't 
lllilL" 

'bdut  all  you  came  to  tell  mc  ?    I  thought " 

'.V*    It  is  not  all.    There  is  something— well,  that  you  tan  do, 

••ootlier  girl  can  do  at  all.     Listen  to  mc." 

'What  is  ]t?    I  will  do  it,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"Touhaveno  means  leA— no  means  at  all?" 

"J  dm'l  know  how  tittle — or  how  long  w)ut  we  have  will  last ; 

'Wfor  long;  and  then " 

'  "Ym  will  be  absolutely  without  a  penny  in  the  world  ?     [s  that 
tioomcan?"* 

'tlttcrly  without  a  penny  in  the  world." 

>'Ves— and  tlien  yoiix  brother  will  coroc  bark:  wars  ilon'l  last 

r,  worse  hick  :  1  wish  they  did,  with  all  my  heart  ami  «otil.    I 

;  lie  will  have  MJine  money  <loc  to  him      ■  " 

'AihI  it  must  be  his.     He  must  not  come  back  to  find  he  has  to 

it  all  in   paying  his  mother 'jt  and  sister's  bills  for  food  and 

Abn — Ahn  muil  he  rifh— I  aloi>c  know  why.     Do  yoii 

tit  was  for  th<:  sake  of  tlie  lanil  that  I  wnnlcd  Coplcston  back 

'YoB  won't  listen.  Voii  don't  know  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that 
r  money  is  due  to  him  » ill  hardly  keep  him  till  he  cams 
Vou  don't  know  what  these  times  arc — talk  of  a  girl  earning 
I  to  keep  herself  and  her  mother  like  ladies,  when  ihmisands 
*'itm,  with  brains  and  with  muscles  too,  think  themselves  lucky  if 
•700  make  somescvcniy  pounds  a  year  I    Of  course,  I  might  be 

****  to  do  vontething  for  /(/'«— but " 

"Bit — for  me,  you  were  going  to  say?  What  is  the  one  thing 
^  T**  say  even  I  can  do  ?  " 
*'  And  that  you  say  you  will  do,  whatever  it  may  be.     Dc  my 
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she  wa^  almost  surprised  at  not  ftcling  surprised  She  certainlj 
no  wish  to  become  the  vifc  of  Gideon  Skull,  or  or  any  man.  I 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  serious.  And  c» 
he  had  really  understood  her,  he  could  not  h^vc  done  better 
make  his  offer  in  that  manner,  without  any  tX  the  conrcnt 
sentiment  which  can  only  become  poetry  by  being  shared  In  t 
Oidcon  had  been  forced  to  bring  out  his  question  in  that  rough 
almost  savnge  fashion  because  he  had  a  sort  of  a  suspicion 
there  must  be  some  lit  and  appropriate  way  of  making  love  to  ii 
if  he  only  knew  it ;  but  that,  not  lcnov>-ing  it,  instinct  )weJi 
the  straight  line  to  the  risks  of  taking  nny  haphaKird  and  prol 
altogether  misleading  cuirc.  If  he  had  begun  by  talking  to  her  1 
lover,  so  as  to  lead  up  gracefully  and  poetically  to  its  climax,  slie  K 
have  known  how  to  answer  him  vety  well:  but  the  more  delicate! 
though  it  had  been  beaten  out  over  days  and  weeks  of  wo 
would  not  have  had  half  ihc  effect  upon  a  girl  who  did  not  love 
of  this  sudden  command,  lliere  must  needs  be  more  heart 
strength  in  one  of  three  words  than  in  ten  of  three  ihom 
If  &  woman  loves,  she  prefers  the  three  thousand,  for  the 
of  prolonging  the  pleasure.  JJut  Helen  would  not  have  litt 
to  the  three  thousand;  and  she  could  not  help  listening  to 
tluce. 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  all.     What  is  there  about  plain  q 
tions  that  always  makes  it  impossible  to  answer  them  pl.ilnly? 
was  not  a  common  case  of  the  proverb  about  the  Castle  that  spl 
and  the  Woman  who  docs  not  know  what  to  sny.    She  was  nd 
lost  nor  won.    But  she  could  not  say  a  plain  "  No  "  that  might  I 
once  for  all.     He  deserved  more  than  ihc  most  grateful  "No" 
her  heart  could  spell.     He  was  rich :    she   was    poor.    He 
an  absolutely  free  man  ;  her  husband  must  take,  with  her,  the  acs 
panying  burdens  of  an  unmanageable  mother  and  a  brother  vl 
fortune  had  to  be  made.     He  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  bird 
rank  :  but  had  he  been  a  ragpicker,  and  the  son — if  only  the 
fill  son — of  a  ragpicker,  he  would  have  had  to  stoop  to  the  han 
a  giri  with  no  birth,  no  honest  calling,  and  no  name.     He  mutt  ( 
for  her,  or  his  "  Be  my  wife  "  would  have  been  the  words  of  a  H 
man.    She  had  come  to  feel  so  low,  and  so  helpless,  and  »  1 
temptible  in  her  own  eyes,  that  any  man  who  could  possibly  want 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  right  to  her.     Not  every  man  mj  \am 
take  possession  of  a  pearl  that  comes  in  his  way  :  but  the  conn 
broken  shell  cannot  say  to  any  chance  hnder  with  s  fancy  iix 
worthless  /r.igments,  "  No :  you  have  no  right  to  me ;  I  don't  bell 
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"Vts.    Be  my  wife,"  sud  Gideon  again  :  Uib  time  more  humbly, 
■Ifith  some  tone  of  pleading.    And,  though  he  believed  that  she 
ntdwring  him  deliberately  into  her  net,  the  humbler  and  more  plead- 
hgUMcwaa  DO  mere  Tona    HcliadfeltlOMJay  as  if  there  were  sotne- 
Ibtg  ibout  her  which  she  could  not  sell  him :  and  he  waRie<l  this  too, 
"1  ihatl  never  marr}-  anybody,"  said  Helen — quite  quietly,  and 
nKu  ollcr  of  marriage  i«-cfe  at  common  as  a  Good  Morning,     tor 
■it  matter,  with  her  it  liad  really  becontc  as  conmion  a  thing.     **  I 
IffMe  yuu  are  sorry  for  Die,  as  strong  men  abrays  afc  for  crcal 
ttu  can't  lidp  themxetvcs.     1  have  felt  like  ilut  for  broken-wi 
bfa^lHil  Ihawn't  wanted  to  m.inyihcm.— Oh,  you  don't  know 
fMicfcl  I  am  I    Much  too  grateful  to  thank  a  frierKJ  who  cares  for  nw 
a)  mine  by  giving  him  a  bad  wife,  such  as  I  should  be." 
"Thnt  is  all  nonsense,"  Kiid  Gideon  roughly,  in  the  tone  lie  u!«d 
brought  face  to  face  with  any  form  of  ihc  hyjXK'rity  which  he 
**  I  dare  say  you  would  make  a  bad  wife  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred.    Thai's  nothing  to  me.     I'm  the  hundredth 
And  if  I  wasn't,  1  know  wlwt  !  want :  I  always  know  what  I 
la,  and  X  mostly  get  it  too." 

IVy  were  not  alone  in  the  park,  but  love-making  like  this  might 
bit  been  made  in  ilie  public  streets — he  might  have  been  a  heavy 
liibir  who  was  making  the  eouisc  of  true  love  as  rough  as  he  could 
btome  troublesome  and  obstinate  daughter,  so  Ear  as  any  passer-by 
twld  tcIL  H  is  laM  words,  so  far  as  they  implied  a  boast  beforehand, 
>tB  bitk  prick  to  the  pride  lliat  Helen  chose  to  think  was  dead 
bwied  in  her. 

*I  have  said  my  say,"  said  she.     "  Thank  you  witlmll  my  heart 
soiiJ  for  giving  mc  .i  new  belief— if  you  say  you  care  for  me,  it 
be  tnie,  teeing  what  you  arc,  and  what  I  am.     But — I  am 
*«ii(d  to  Alan,  you  know.     I  am  glad  you  are  his  friend." 

"So,  she  wants  to  drive  a  bargain?"  thought  Gideon.     "  Well, 

•■k  atl  my  heart— that's  only  natural  and  fair.    Only,  confound  that 

•^Bal  brother  <A  bent,  at!  the  same  ....  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I 

**i'l  expect  you— yet  awhile— to  care  a  straw  for  mc,  except  as  for  a 

**»»  who  can  Iwlp  you.    hi  for  the  rest— well,  I'm  not  afraid— 

'•'tfything  in  its  own  time.     I  ihall  never  let  you  h.itc  mc,  anyhow. 

^  a  nun  who  can  help  you,  that — can,  yes,  and  will,  while  he  has 

*  *Vulling  or  a  drop  of  blood  left  to  *i>end  for  you ;  for  you  and  yours. 

^yhy,  I  wouldn't   feel  jealous  if  you   married  me  only  to  climb  by. 

2%«l  else  do  women  marry  men  for?    I'hey  gel  lo  like  the  Uddct 
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for  ils  ovrn  sake,  afteni,-ard$,  often  enoii^h  lo  make  the  r»V 
running.     Do  you  suppose  any  man,  who  isn't  quite  an  irfiot,  thin 
a  vfoman  wants  to  marrj'  him  for  the  sake  of  his  beauty,  or  hli  wLid' 
or  his  viniic,  or  the  way  he  docs  his  hair  ?    ^M)y,  a  woman  nq 
just  as  well  think  that  a  man  vrants  to  many  her  best  gown.     I  do 
ask  you  to  care  for  «w — I'm  content  to  run  that  chance — Helen, 
know  it  isn't  like  blockade- lunnins,  where  ifs  eleven  to  one  ngai' 
winning,  but  where,  to  win  once,  it's  worth  while  to  lose  ten  linn 
One  can't  marry  eleven  wive*.     But  I  swear  I'd  rather  lose  ten  tint 
over  with  you  than  win  a  hundred  times  running  witli  any  woman 

the  world TTiink.    Think  what  it  would  be  for  ihai  comf— 

for  Alan  to  have  a  sister  married  lo  a  man  woitli  nl  Icajl  ten  ihous; 
a  year,  and  a  man,  too,  who  could  t>iil  him  in  the  way  of  mailing  W 
thousand  a  year  of  his  own.  Why,  he  might  buy  back  Copleston 
who  knows?  And,  if  he  didn't,  Coplcston  isn't  the  only  jjbcc 
England,  There's  your  mother,  too — think  of  her.  She'd  1)C  am 
at  first,  of  course,  but  she'd  thank  you  in  a  year.  And  you— n 
would  do  anything  for  Alan,  right  or  wrong— stand  thinking 
doubting  as  soon  as  o  real  chance  comes  to  you  *  ....  It's  not  a 
1  were  old  enough  lo  be  your  grandfather,  or  a  sick  man  wliom  yon 
have  to  nurse,  or  .1  miser,  or  any  worse  than  hi.i  neighbours  in 
way.  How  many  men  can  say,  as  1  can,  that  I  never  lo%'cd  a  wonii 
till  I  saw  iht  one,  the  first  that  I  ever  wanled  to  be  my  wife— and  tnl 
bst  too?  .  ,  .  .  1  want  you  in  my  life;  that's  enough  forme.  I  can 
do  nil  things  thai  you  want  done ;  that  should  be  more  than  en. 
for  you." 

This  see-saw  between  real  but  une]o(|tient  passion  and  the 
prosaic  bargaining  contained  many  coarse  touches  which  fiii 
might  have  avoidc<l  had  he  kept  to  few  strong  words,  and  whic! 
girl  who  Iifld  ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  real  coarseoi 
any  sliape  could  hardly  have  failed  to  sec.    But  a  woman  must  ha' 
the  too  late  experience  of  many  years  before  she  cin  tell  when 
how  a  man  is  not  a  gciUleman,  however  well  she  can  tell  by 
when  he  is  one.     As  it  was,  he  had  said  many  things  that  jarred  U| 
her ;  but  no  more  th.in  all  romantic  prejudice  must  needs  be  jai 
upon  by  inexorable  prose. 

"You  mean — ihal  you  want  lo  many  nic  for  Alan's  sake?" 
asked.    "  No — it  in  impossilile " 

"  No,"  said  Ctideon.     ■*  It  is  not  for  Alan's  «akc  that  /  want 
many  you.    It  is  for  my  own  sake,  as  selfishly  as  you  please, 
isn't  even  for  yours ;  it's  for  my  own.     But  if  it  is  only  for  Abn" 
sakejw/  B'ould  many  »wf— let  it  be  for  Alan's  sake.    Any 
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Ao-    I  •IttQ  know  why  fOM  marry  me,  never  fear.     I  sliall  try  to 

vc%  s)[t  you  cue  for  me  a  great  deal ;  but,  if  you  can't,  I  will  remeoiber 

•mt\v^  jou  marriL-d  me— Abn  shan't  low.     In  spile  of  himself,  he  xhall 

b«  n  rich  as  a  Jew.    As  hik  fricnil  anti  wcli-vnalicT,  I  caii  help  him 

to  a  cTunib  or  two ;  but  how  can  I  do  what  a  rkh  ustcr  can  ?    When 

^ViMroo  bursts  up — as  he  must — III  find  Uic  money  to  buy  back 

CoiiIoKia.     Helen — I  only  want  you." 

It  ceruinly  did  feet  10  Iter  like  a  piece  of  misent>le  weakness  that 

(br,«bohad  once  gone  so  forastodicam,  for  Alan's  sake,  of  bringing 

laWfiRt  a  vUliin  like  Waldion,  should  feel  the  least  sctu[iIc  about 

ttkaj  advantage  of  Gideon  Skull.     "  AH  for  Abn,"  indcnl,  n  hen 

At lu  hesitating  over  the  only  tiling  Ihnt  wa&  Icll  her  todoforhirn — 

a  (Rat  thing  for  him — and  in  tliat  cajte,  what  could  it  matter  what  it 

Ml  he  fur  licr  ?    The  sacriftce,  if  it  vrerc  one,  ought  to  be  only  loo 

tiar>   There  was  dimply  no  sott  of  intelligible  objection  to  Gideon, 

nct^  a  certain  want  of  poliih  and  of  refinement  in  thought — and 

(m  ihi(  was  a  nholetonie  contrast  to  the  smooth  ways  which  she 

Uksiscd  to  atsociitie  wiih  all  things  filie  an<l  mean,     fie  was  a 

Wng  and  true  man ;  one  on  whom,  ac  «ixt  a  tower  of  strength,  any 

^m  or  any  man  might  safely  lean.     It  was  not  as  if  he  were  one 

^«tiom,  even  if  no  love  ever  came,  a  wife  would  ftnd  it  hard  to  do 

^duty,  while  it  would  be  easy  to  give  him  respect,  gratitude,  and 

^»9ur.    There  was  sonuthing  almost  touching,  and  certainly  balm- 

'U  to  her  pride,  in  his  eagerness  to  giw  her  all  thir^  for  Ihe  sake 

^  I  chance  of  liking  in  return.    \rA,  a1>ove  all,  it  was  not  ai  if  he 

*^*A  her  to  come  to  him  on  false  jirctcnces  professing,  either  by 

*WiU  or  silence,  a  love  which  she  could  not  feel.    There  was  no 

W  lore  to  sund  in  her  way  ;  shewaseallcd  >n>on  to  l>c  false  neither 

***  him  nor  to  any  marv— how  could  she  pause  twice  Iwfore  sucli  an 

*'lfor.Man? 

She  was  even  ashamed  of  pattsing.  Hut  she  did  ]iaiise ;  and 
^■cleon,  wondering  what  Ik  coiild  possibly  have  omiticd  to  urge,  had 
^  Irtw  her  that  rooming  disappointed,  anxious,  and  hardly  answered. 
"Ut  her  No  had  not  been  a  real  No— certainly  not  such  a  No  as  she 
^10*4(1  bring  back  to  her  mother.  Helen  had  wholly  learned  tliat, 
W^ujevcrshc  did,  she  must  take  her  whole  life  into  her  own  hands. 
*t  *«  in  spile  of  heiwK  that  her  mother  must  be  saved. 
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•        ■       •       •       .'  '    .  in  the  Sun 
Had  pbccd  on  hi^h  to  guide  tUt  nunt  tinr, 
I  hail  Ml  nade  him  fitful,  folni,  anJ  rai  i 
But  h«  had  ihonc 

Nish.  Strang,  i.nO  coiutanl.     Anil  if  [  ih«  Rimc 
Had  Diaik,  who  ii  ihc  girdcn*!  Ile|:«  and  (^ucea, 
Thomrul  and  fit  fui  foding  had  not  bma 
I]cr  trannent  {lowi, 

Whai  nt«<l  I  l>ut  one  life  wherein  v>  pva 
The  tuuchci  Gori  futgni?  Ah  Cod,  that  I, 
Who  nroulil  miikv  guo'l  Th}r  iltm,  am  hound  to  die 
Ilefi>t«  I  live ! 

No  letter  came  from  Alan.  But  Iiis  mother  had  at  last  cultiviltd 
obstinate  titth  in  her  on-n  opinions  into  a  severe  system  of  «lf- 
derencc  ir  the  gavi:  up  otK  inch  of  her  sy&tein,  she  must  ^\t  up 
her  whole  plan.  She  hsrd  determined  that  nothing  whidi  Alan  could 
possibly  do  at  leave  undone  could  pogiiL}ly  be  wrong.  It  was  ptfl 
of  her  system  thai  he  was  very  much  too  tcnder-naturcd ;  and  if  si* 
n-as  wrong  in  one  least  |ioint,  Khe  might  just  as  well  on-n  that  she  bid 
been  mistaken  from  the  beginning.  And  she  had  certainly  not  gone' 
through  all  this  for  nothing. 

And  so  it  happened  that  her  resolute  satisfaction  with  lliings  ^ 
they  ought  not  to  be  relieved  Helen's  mind  from  the  weight  '^ 
knowing  that  all  was  well  with  Alan,  without  being  able  to  share  ^*^ 
knowledge  willi  her  mother.    She  did  once  or  twice  summon     "P 
courage  to  mention  Gideon's  name,  but  it  would  have  been  the  he«*^' 
of  folly  to  mention  it  a  third  time.    To  escape  from  Gideon  was  ^l** 
part  of  the  system,  or  at  any  rate  had  become  so.     Helen  knew  %^ 
her  mother,  with  her  proud  Welsh  blood  stung  and  shaqicncd     '*'' 
Pride's  twin-»istcr,  I'ovcny,  would  far  rather  sec  her  in  her  grave  t*^')* 
llic  wife  of  Gideon  Skull.    To  infiame  monomania  by  argument  •* 
worse  than  absurd.     It  was  not  good  to  go  against  het  n)othiT  ir»  "^ 
great  a  thing ;  but  obedience  would  be  worse  and  more  selfish  »•■' 
and  whatever  had  to  be  done  for  Alan  must  be  done.     It  must  e'*'^" 
be  mtliout  Alan's  knowledge ;  for  she  much  feared  that  he  would    ^^^ 
one  with  his  mother  in  this  matter.     Tliey  must  be  able  to  reap    •  _^ 
harvest  without  the  shame  and  labour  of  having  had  to  sow  the  s^ 
for  themselves.   All  the  labour  and  all  the  shame  must  be  hers  al<»'* 
Tliey  would  forgive  her  when  it  was  too  late  for  anything  but  pard<^^^ 
aad,  eren  i(  the/  could  not,  she  would  be  able  to  help  them  in  sp* 
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Lnd  as  for  Alan,  if  hU  prid«  could  stand  against  her, 

dt  before  Bertha. 

ten  books,  can  cmc  trace  Helen's  whole  heart  and 

id  folly,  heroism  and  weakne&s,  [tride  and  scirscom, 

duty,  cowardice  and  courage,  romance  and  ncccs- 
Dd  such  an  infinite  catalogue  ? — were  all  confused 
a  kind  of  chaos  infinitely  beyond  her  own  coraprc- 
then,  things  were  getting  worse  and  worse  at  home, 
lake  out  how  it  was  that  they  had  not  reached  the 
tirces  long  ago.  Literally,  there  tn,f.  only  one  thing 
nusi  be  done  without  any  of  the  htlptcM,  and 
talk  whicli  only  disturbs  decision,  and  binders  and 

supposed  that,  with  all  her  confusion  about  the 
■^  of  lifie,  she  could  go  on,  day  after  day,  in  nn 
ic  wretched  little  secivts  which  are  the  detestable 
ones,  without  the  consciousness,  deformed  and 
PS,  that  she  was  doing  something  heroic,  and  was 
caring  evil  that  good  might  come  to  him  for  whom 
er«elf  to  do  and  to  bear  all  things.  But  she  could 
herself  up  to  the  needful  pilch  of  heroic  2caL 
iba  felt  very  unlike  a  heroine,  and  ver>'  like  a  very 
^oolgirl  who  is  tr)ing  to  act  a  novel.  On  such 
bad  often  written  half  a  letter  to  Oiilcon  to  tell  him 

fwcalc  to  do  even  ihu$  much  for  Alnn,  and  to  ask 
It  there  was  a  Helen  Kcid  in  tht  world.     But  the 
finished.     Even  for  so  much  as  that  she  was  loo 
to  strong.    She  could  not  write,  "There  is  something 
for  Abn,"    And  her  will  lud  become  sadly  weak- 
certainty  not  the  case  with  Gideon's.    She  knew 
t  he  did  not  mean  to  let  her  go.     If  she  could 
nan  who  loved  her  hapjiy  eiiuugh  with  a  tenth  part 
could  do  so  much,  at  least,  for  somebody  in  the 

catnc  one  nwming  when  she  never  fell  less  like  a 

irer  more  miserable.  It  was  a  fine,  bright  day,  loo, 
iris'  friends  like  to  have  for  a  wedding  day.    Between 

ireather  there  was  generally  a  very  close  sympathy, 
dull  days  that  she  had  written  those  half-lctlcrs  to 

1-day,  it  was  as  if  there  were  tliunder  in  some  inner 
own  purposely  late  to  breakfast,  for  she  dreaded  to 
and  lo  faJJt  jbout  crerjday  things.    'Vhwe  «a%  %& 
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little  qrmpathy  between  Helen  and  her  mother  as  bctircen 
and  the  sunshine;     Mrs.  Reid  had  alrcad/  looked  at  die  two 
plates,  on  which  no  letter  was  ever  bid,  and,  for  the  fintt  time 
MIT  aonietliing  in  her  dsiighter's  pale  checkx  and  heavy  eyes 
obliged  her,  at  last,  to  think  of  somebody  besides  Alnn.     No  ia 
Helen's  urant  of  couroj;e  and  i»tience  had  terribly  disappointed 
lliit  she  iiad  not  reckoned  upon  the  chance  of  illness  for  one 
lud  never  been  really  Ul  since  the  was  bom,  and  to  whom  hcadu 
were  things  unknown. 

"  Don't  you  feel  well,  Helen  ?"  she  asked,  half  gently,  hilf 
proaelifully.  "  What  has  made  you  so  late  ?  And  you  are  no<  eal 
I  see " 

Helen  gathered  her  strength  together.  "  I  am  well — quite ' 
TlieTe,  mother. " 

"Well,  Helen?" 

Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than  Mrs.  Reidswayof 
ing  "  Well,  Helen  ?  "    It  was  especially  discouraging  to-day. 

"  If  there  were  any  great  tiling  I  could  do  for  Alan,  somi 
very  great  indeed " 

"  You  can  do  something — something  very  great  indeed ; 
greatest  thing  in  die  world." 

"Wliat  isth.it?-"' 

•'  You  know." 

"  Oh,  to  be  patient— and  brave.  Of  course — I  Irj-  lo  be  1 
but  I'm  not  patient  for  him  ;  and  I'm  not  brave  like  )-ou.  1 1 
mean  those  things.     I  mean  something  real— something  that  one 
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"  Helen,  1  will  not  hear  one  word  of  )'our  governess  sd 
again.  T^at  is  not  being  patient — nor  brave.  When  Alan  beci 
what  he  will  become " 

"You  still  think  he  would  be  ashamed  of  my  having  to  do 
thing  while  he  was  poor  ? " 

"  It  is  not  what  he  would  feel,  but  what  you  ought  to  do.     D 
speak  of  it  agnin.'' 

"  Suppo&c  I  found  some  man— some  \xry  rich  man — who 
man>'  me  for  myself,  and  help  .\lan  for  my  sake " 

"  Ale  you  niad,  Helen  ?  Is  ii  such  a  chance  oa  tAat  that 
you  wont  lo  leave  home?  And  if  there  was  such  a  ican,  is 
Alan's  tiiler  to " 

"  Ittit  suppose  tliecc  were  sucli  a  man,  who  could,  and  woub 
all  things  that  1  say?" 

"  Who  am  answer  such  a  question?    If  you  loved  him,  and  : 
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lottd  foa,  and  if,  as  well  u  rich,  lie  teas  vrell  borii  and  a  genlkman, 
undifhetnt/a  good  nun  bcsidcx,  aiid  not  in  trade,  and  one  of  whom 
Alti  and  I  could  approve — well,  I  suppose  you  ought  to  mnny  him 
tct  pour  own  sak«,  and  not  for  Alan's.  But  if  you  married  him  enly 
(kALb's  ukc  and  without  loving  him,  or  if  he  was  of  biiih  and  rank 
Uta  ikaa  you  would  have  looked  for  nhcn  wc  n-cic  at  borac,  or 
i  \t  t-fat  iKil  a  good  nun,  or  not  icligioiis,  or  not  moral,  or 
tfkcM/  a  tradetntan — why,  you  might  as  well  talk  of  Riarr)-tng 
-(nlecin  Skull  I  I  should  have  thought  you  would  know  (hat  .is 
•d  « J." 

Helen  Bushed  crimson.  Why  sltould  hur  mother  ha\-c  dragged 
ioibt  nunc  of  Gideon  at  the  type  of  the  man  whom  she  ought  not 
liiuny^  No^it  was  dear  that  she  might  ax  well  try  to  make  a 
<nUiaie  of  a  rock  as  of  her  mother.  Apart  as  they  were,  Helen 
•til  a  if  they  must  be  hring  in  different  worlds.  There  was  somc- 
<^Jher  mother  loved  better  than  Alan,  after  all — her  own  pride. 
^  (lien,  tliai  wretched  prejudice  again&t  Cidcon  for  bcinj;  Gideon, 
'^I  ^iiuJ  trade  for  being  trade— she  could  only  sigh  and  &.iy  no 
•Wt 

But  Mrs;  Rcid  had  seen  the  blush,  and  h.id  liy  no  means  spoken 
"  lUiard  when  she  mentioned  Gideon.  Coulii  it  be  possible  (hat 
"^  calk  of  long  ago  lud  meant  even  more  than  she  bad  drcndcd  at 
*etinie? 

"  Never  let  mc  hear  (hni  man's  name  again,"  she  said. 
"It  was  you  mentioned  liim,  nLomma — not  I,* 
"Then,  /will  not  men[ion  bim  i^in." 
It  was  quite  clear  tbat  tielen  must  find  sense  and  strength  for 
'*0|li,  and  must  turn  hcioinc  at  Insl — once  for  all, 

Helen  might  look  ill,  and  even  feel  ill :  but  Mrs.  Rcid,  without 

^^Kwriiig  a  single  sign  of  illness,  had  hecome  conscious  of  certain 

^Vnptimu  which  not  abr(ned  her — but  troubled  her.     Nothing  Iiad 

(^ne  u  she  wished  thus  fur,  and  her  oppressed  anxiety  about  Alan's 

■'ilenoc  was  amply  enough  (o  bring  about  one  kind  of  heart -sickness. 

Ma  uiddcn  change  of  life  and  her  self- imprisonment  at  bcr  time  of 

'^^e,iawiut  to  herwas  the  unnatural  atmosphere  of  London  lodgings, 

***isbid  for  her  health  as  anything  could  be  :  and  the  bare  fact  of 

^  >haiiRg  ihe  stune  roof  and  the  same  table  with  Helen  did  not 

^^'C  her  from  living  abnoluttly  alone.    She  was  living  for  her  secret : 

^'^  «bo  cAii  live  for  a  secret  wiiliout  being  worn  out  by  inches  ?    In 

*^^  the  was  torturing  herself  by  a  ]>rolongcd  mar(yTdom :  and 

'*<«!iiagbui  its  hardness  prevented  her  from  giving  way.    Slw  »Sl\ 
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bdkvtd  that  she  had  done  what  was  n^  Aod  was  ihe  bst ' 
on  orth  M>  let  benelf  be  turced  aside  fay  UT  ttaofafe 
whidt  it  ni^t  bring  us  ber.     la  Hdea't  pbce  ihe  wooU  not  hne 
doubted,  eren  for  ut  inaaui^  wbcdicr  dte  on^  to  many  Cidna : 
tbe  two  wen,  after  aB,  ftr  ance  fidly  motbcr  snd  dtagbtcr  tbute 
xnd  Alan  were  laotbcr  and  son.     But  sonc  of  these  tbinp  whdlr 
leeooQied  toe  tbe  exact  maimer  in  which  her  beahh,  or  at  anj  ntt 
her  strength,  was  beginning  lo  fiul  ber.     She  had  itever  bcea  actnt 
in  her  wayv, like  ber  husband  and  her  cfaildren  :  hot  «tiQ  itwisaiK* 
thing  to  ber  lo  feel  it  needful  to  sit  down  and  rot  after  goii^  op  ot 
down  nain,  and  she  bad  become  mbject  to  altenute  ntuabocn  aal 
bamiag  of  tbe  fleet  and  hands,  whidi  often  extended  neady  to  iht 
■hoidden,  and  was  "-"■'■"■  ■ccowpanied  by  a  sense  of  gcnenl 
oppteuion  and  pain.    She  was  certainly  not  ocrvoos  aboat  hendfi 
and  the  Hoelx  of  Pootaigiaig  bad  alwap  been  a  tough  race,  lad 
bmoos,  within  tbcir  nanow  circle,  for  lei^th  of  life  in  a  coontrr 
where   life  runs  totter  than  in  any  other   country  in  tbe  woitiL 
Bcaides,  it  wai  out  of  tbe  qnation  that  anything  should  go  seriovdr 
wrong  with  her  before  the  end  of  the  seven  years.     Nobody  i»  cva 
pcnmttcd  to  die — she  had  read  on  high  authority — until  his  ot  ha 
allotted  task  on  eanh  is  fulfilled.     It  was  only  just  and  rational  tlal 
it  should  be  so :  and  ceruinly  the  most  sceptical  may  be  defied  lo 
6n<l  any  convincing  evideiKC  to  tbe  contniy.     But,  without  wanting 
ciiher  faith  ot  courage,  one  may  be  pntdent.     And  it  so  hapi«n«l 
that  on  this  very  day  she  bad  planned  to  get  rid  of  Helen  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  monting,  so  that  she  might  consult  a  pfiysicbi 
without  letting  hex  errand  be  suspeacd.     For  her  going;  out  alone 
would  have  been  a  very  noteworthy  event  in  such  a  life  as  she  ui 
Helen  led  in  London. 

And  it  so  happened  that  Helen  was  so  anxious  to  leave  the  hous 
alone  Out  morning,  that  no  common  excuse  or  errand  seemed  good 
enough  to  suit  her.  They  had  become  shy  of  one  another,  indeed) 
when  Helen  and  her  mother  sat  lingciing  over  the  breakfiut-Uble; 
Helen  vainly  sccVing  a  good  reason  for  goii%  out  alone,  her  motlwf 
trying  id  think  of  an  errand  upon  which  to  send  her — both  anxious 
(or  the  sane  thing,  boih  for  a  secret  reason,  and  neither  able  to  think 
of  an  open  and  commonplace  one. 

But,  •'  You  ar€  ill,  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Rcid,  at  Ust.      "i/yo" 

Wve  no  headache  now,  you  will  have  ;  you  seem  all  nervous  ao^ 

unstrung.     I  cannot  afford  to  have  >'0u  ilL     It  is  such  a  fine  monnol 

~^o  and  taltc  a  walk  in  the  air.     Il  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.' 

"  I'es,"  ssid  Helen.    "  I  »it?o«  it  \a  the  best  thing  I  csa  * 
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^  V^ia^f."  But  she  felt  tlut  she  had  n«vcr  known  what 
Inent  until  l)i«n.  To  hare  the  door  opened  for  her  like  Uui, 
iatol  tod  in  Irusi,  and  lo  take  .-idv.inugc  of  it,  fell  wone  a 
I  than  telling  3  lie.  Disobedience  and  deceit  might  be 
felt  like  trcJichcr)'.  But — to-day,  at  least — *he  hnd 
I  i^t  to  do  i.%  she  pleased.  She  could  only  chau];e  her 
'No— I  have  no  hciidache,  and  I  don't  feci  ill.  But  I 
|«— - 

W-ga  out :  what  ti  tlic  use  of  our  being  so  near  tlie  park,  if 
w  the  fine  mornings  ?  " 

Uimma - 

»«H  Helen  ?■ 

If-tf  I  ever  did— anything— that  seemed— that  might  seem— 

Inqge  and  wrong— for  Alan— to  help  Alan — if  I  ever  do — only 

-irould  you  icmcmbcr  that  I  think  noiliing  wrong  tliat  I  do 

Oh,   mamma,  if  you  only  knew  what  he  haa  tost,  y«u 

ik  nolhinc  wron;;;  for  Alan !  " 

d  gracious,  Helen  I  What  do  you  mean?  He  \\3&  lost 
I — he  will  gain  something  far  better  and  higher,  I  lni£t  nnd 
How  can  jwjr  doings,  right  or  wrong,  help  liini  lo  get  back 
or  gain  the  better?  Who  has  ever  dreamed  of  your  doing 
Bui  Mrs.  Kcid  was  growing  really  anxious  nt  last.  She  did 
daughter  capable  of  dit^racing  herself— had  not  thai  been 
Hut  &l)c  bad  not  thought  her  capable  of  developing  nior- 
Enou*  humours  like  thCM:.  It  had  been  part  of  her 
hat  Helen  diould  accept  cvcr>-thing  that  came,  without 
Dg  Of  l>reaking  down.  And  now  she  seemed  ready  10  turn 
"  Do  go  out,  and  take  a  good  bii&k  walk,"  she  said. 

elen " 

thought  bad  come  to  her.     What  could  Helen  do  for 

could  look  half  so  wrong  in  surface- reading  eyes  as  what 

r  had  already  done,  and  was  doing  itiU  ?    It  wa.s  a  new  light ; 

days  and  hours  fur  us  all  when  the  n.}iiire  of  our  eyes 

change.    Often  enough  the  change  lias  no  meaning  but  for 

t ;  but  somelimes— well,  there  is  a  relation  between  souls 

«  which  it  is  w.iMe  of  time  to  try  lo  understand.    All  who 

chanced  to  behold  the  courage  of  the  coward,  the  cow- 

thc  brave,  the  justice  of  the  unjust,  the  illumination  of  the 

i  know  soDKthii^  of  what  stidi  things  mostly  mean. 

\f  dear  Helen,"  she  said,  as  tenderly  as  her  long  repression  of 

allowed,  "we  both  of  us  live  for  our  boy,  v^l  aa 

le  dtyall  will  be  nvU,  never  fear.     Only,  wc  m\isl  givt 
rtrft.    tm  inS.  j. 
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OUT  boy  time  to  become  a  nun.  %reAnnhtle,  nothing  Out  Is  done  tba 
htm,  really  and  trul)-  for  him,  cui  be  wron^  If  it  is  vrong,  it  is  noB 
done  Inily  and  really  for  him.  There  are  many  right  things  that  no- 
body will  ever  be  able  to  understand.  But  wc  must  do  them  all  lltei 
Kline-  AVhat  others  may  think  of  them,  what  docs  that  matter  to  aa 
A  straw  ?"  She  had  forgotten  her  text,  and  was  thinking  only  of  th« 
defence  that  she  herself  would  need.  "  ^\'c  have  only  to  do  whM  »« 
know  must  be  right,  cost  us  what  it  wilL  It  is  all  wc  women 
made  for,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Mamma,  one  thing  more" 

"Well,  Helen?" 

"  We  think  the  same.     If  ciei  /do  wrong— what  seenu  wton 
for  Alan, /OK  will  understand." 

Mn.  Rcid  could  not  help  starting.    Could  her  own  secret 
been  divined?    Was  all  this  talk  only  Helen's  way  of  saying  to] 
what  Natlian  said  unto  David  ?    It  was  impossible,  but  it  seemed  I 
if  the  tables  were  somehow  being  turned.    She  looked  at  Heleit,] 
saw  nothing  that  she  could  read.     But  what  she  had  said  had 
life  and  strength  to  Helen,  who,  moved  by  a  long- forgotten 
pulse,  suddenly  knelt  down  a.n(l  put  her  forehead  to  the  Bps  of  I 
mother. 

"Say,"  said   Helen,  "  that  you  know  that  all  I  wantlodoitl 
one  thing — all  for  /lim," 

"  Surely  I  know  that,"  said  her  mother,  both  with  ear 
and  with  anxious  wonder  nt  what  HcJen  could  mean.     But  it 
the  e-imcslness  .ilonc  that  Helen  beard.     SymjKilliy  would  be 
than  pardon.    She  could  go  out  now  with  ujuragc  for  all  tltingsl 
might  come.     It  was  unlucky  that  these  two  were  so  much 
Sympathy  would  have  been  easy  and  full,  if  Helen  had  been 
Alan. 

Mrs.   Reid  wailed  qtiietiy  till  Helen  had  left  the  house, 
talk,  which  had  almost  grown   into  one  of  those  scenes  which 
disliked  and  avoided,  had  tried  her  already ;  it  was  certainly  oM  < 
her  bad  days.     So  she  n-cnt   to  tlic  sofa,  and  was  not  sorty 
Helen  went  out  without  coming  back  to  the  parlour.     It  w*s  ho 
annoying,  this  trick  of  being  made  to  feel  almost  faint  witb 
least  exertion.    She  was  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as  if  it  wert 
thing  wTong.     It  was  impossible  that  anything  could  be  the 
with  her  heart,  because  such  a  thing  as  heart  disease,  in  any  f« 
had  been  utterly  imknown  among  the  Pontargraig  branch  of  I 
Hoels,  who  never  went  out  of  tlidr  way  to  get  anything,  from  i 
H/iw-ards,  which  did  not  come  u>  lV\ttii  bf  Tvaturc.    And  then,  th<  I 
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'cjj,  or  been  told,  lliat  diieaaei  of  the  Jwarl  aie  rarely  wcompanied 
<  ptia  It  WAi  of  heart  disease  that  her  husband  bad  died,  and  he 
-d  (rii  a  well  when  he  went  owl  eshing  ss  he  liad  ever  been— she 
roctiAcrcd  his  good  spirits  when  he  left  her,  and  how  nothing  had 
feaCinher  than  the  shadow  of  sudden  death  from  their  minds.  It 
ni  tnt  likely  that  n  husband  and  vrife  should  luve  tlie  umc  trouble ; 
'tJIIosiikdy  that  the  hearts  of  the  Rcida,  who  were,  after  all,  but 
;ijt4e  of  (he  day  before  yesterday,  should  haTC  anything  of  so  much 
'fueioeace  in  common  widi  the  beans  of  the  Hoels,  wlio  were  at 
-Ht  three  timcj  as  old  as  the  Waldrons  themselves. 

Still,  it  would  be  as  irel!  to  see  a  doctor,  and  it  might  be  as  well 

tiwaUwycralso:  for  tliat  will  tii  lite  Re^-erend  Chrixtophcr  Skull's 

Men'  cuHody  had  given  her  certain  powers  of  bequest  which 

'  fc  o^  not  lo  leave  unused.    Tbou^  she  might  be  as  hale  and 

Kbl  IS  her  husband  liad  seemed  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and 

fa)|h  her  heart  might  be  as  strong  as  her  wilt,  still,  every  minute 

'  if  tmy  day  brings  cliances  of  sudden  death  with  which  the  state  of 

1W  betrt,  or  of  any  other  organ,  hai  nothing  to  do,     U'hat  is  a  heart 

Mtf  order  but  one  chance  of  sudden  death  the  more  added  to  ten 

^  IomikI  others  ? 

Ba,  now  that  *hc  had  got  her  daughter  out  of  the  way,  she  still 
I  ttmwilliDg  to  move.  She  Kcmed  to  have  to  think  of  so  many 
>'Anp— her  great  sdieme  for  making  Alan  .ill  orcr  agiain  would 
>'(l^[a  never  have  had  biith  could  she  have  foreseen  all  its  turns 
i  iletaiU  Her  fiuth  had  not  waned  :  she  still  told  herself  tluit 
glad  she  had  not  foresees.  It  had  not  proved  so  easy  as 
1  thought  it,  and  as  ridi  and  comfortable  people  always  think 
I  giw  op  for  the  nake  of  principle  the  comforts  which  we  never 
Iwhile  we  hare  them, 
^■l  wish  Alan  were  home  again,"  thought  she:  And  so,  having 
'  Mttied  the  centre  of  her  pain,  she  at  last  got  ready  to  start  on  her 
(nittnnd.  Iiwas  alrcsdy  later  than  she  ought  to  start  if  she  wanted 
0^  sure  of  bcii^  home  again  before  Helen. 

%c  wu  almost  in  the  passage  on  her  way  to  the  street-door 
^  the  was  dela)'ed  by  a  knock  ;  and  presently  she  w.is  told  that 
'  IMletnan  wished  to  see  her.  It  sounded  impossible — and  that 
^  fan  visitor  should  liare  chosen  the  first  hour  when  she  really 
^**A  Dot  lo  be  delayed  ;  it  seemed  as  if  everytliing  were  going 
•"Ij.  But  she  dared  not  say  %he  was  not  at  home.  People  with 
"Otts  are  denied  tJic  luxury  of  feeling  indiffereni  about  the  business 
**  luttcasonable  callers.  It  might  be  the  Reverend  Clmslo^\wi 
*k»JI,  Of— the  hope  haped  up  in  Aer— might  it  be   AUn  ViinatM 
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come  home,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  minute's  royslMy  ? 
wax  neither;  only  a  tall,  lean,  pale,  more  than  solemn-faced 
wliom  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Mrs.  Reid  ? "  asked  lie.  She  bowed. 
"  My  name  is  Crowdcr,"  said  lie.  And  that  was  all  that  Itei] 
pcarcd  to  intend  to  say.  Mt&  Rcid  fell  that  she  ought  to  have  som 
sort  of  association  with  the  name,  but  could  not  rcroember  how,  c 
when,  or  where.  She  had  never  taken  tlie  smallest  heed  of  xh 
details  of  Alan'.t  engagement ;  and  tiic  name  of  his  em|iloyeT,  if  it  hid 
ever  entered  at  one  ear,  had  immediately  gone  out  at  the  olbv. 
She  could  only  wait  for  htm  to  tell  his  busioesi.  But  he  Tcmaiotd 
dumb. 

"  I  cannot  remember  " — she  was  obliged  at  Inst  to  begin 

"  I  represent  the  SpraggvUU  Argui  in  this  city,"  said  he. 
again  he  was  dumb. 

"The  newspaper  that  my  son— well— you  have  news  of  him^J 

letter " 

She  stopped  short.     It  was  not  Mr.  Ciowdei's  natural  sole 
that  startled  her.    She  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  man  bdbre ; 
yet  she  was  able  to  recognise  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  she 
not  always  in  them,  perhaps  had  never  been  in  them  before. 

"  He  is  ill  ?  "  she  said  suddenly.     "  Where  can  I  find  htnl 

soon  can  I  reach  him  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 

Still  Mr.  Crowdcr  was  dumb. 

"  What  has  happened  to  Alan  ?  " 

Mr.  Crowdcr  looked  away.     He  was  equal  to  lacing  mow  thing* 

and  believed  himself  capable  effacing  all     But,  without  any  reason 

Mrs.  Rcid  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  whom  he  had  come  to  tell  «1* 

he  had  to  icll.     If  he  had  come  prepared  with  speech,  it  was  gone 

and  for  once  he  felt  that  the  Ar^us  was  rot  the  heart  of 

world.     Was  it  even  the  whole  of  his  own  f 

How  (with  those  anxious  ej-es  supplicating,  nay,  con 
news  that  might  be  borne)  was  he  to  say  what  he  had  come  i 
His  eyes  could  only  fall  before  hers  ;  and  that  told  her  all.  He  h*' 
come  to  break  the  news  to  her  tenderly ;  he  had  left  Mr,  Sims  in  sol 
charge,  that  a  stranger  to  him  might  not  be  startled  hy  a  cert^ 
double-leaded  paragr.iph  in  the  Arf,usvi\ud-\  of  coiiTsc&hc  read  £iJtll 
fully ;  and  now  he  almost  wished  he  had  not  come.  He  felt  he  to 
done  a  braver  thing  than  if  he  had  led  a  charge  against  a  re 
Prussian  Grenadiers.  And  it  was  true. 
"  Alan  is  dead ! "  said  she. 
/(  was  not  a  C7,  but  a  most  desoWc  mowu    Vqt  ap_  ii 
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tn&  teemed  giving  way  under  her,  and  he  nioved  lowarxls  her. 
ftUibe  (lid  not  Tall ;  she  did  not  cvcd  seek  to  supitort  herself;  she 
a«od  lOaighl  and  rigid,  groping  in  ihc  air  with  her  hands  aj  if  she 
bdbeen  luddcnly  struck  blind. 

Eren  be,  who  did  not  know  her,  fell  that  she  was  battling  Iwrd 
irtnough  strength  not  to  give  way  before  a  stranger.  He  tud  seen 
Bcfa  ^gs  in  his  own  Civil  War.  But  then,  ic  his  own  wsr,  mothera 
■tdw^ters  and  wives  lud  enthusiasm,  and  the  pride  of  giving  up 
^  Iking)  Sas  the  great  Cause,  to  give  them  greater  strength  than  their 
-bcre,  there  was  only  the  mother  of  on  only  son,  dead  for  no 
( gmter  tlian  the  pocket  of  the  owner  of  the  Ar^t,  and  with  no 

I  but  such  as  she  could  fiitd  in  her  own  soul. 
■Howdidhcdie?" 

'Doing  his  duty,"  said  Kfr.  Crowdcr  almost  in  the  tclcgrapliic 

tof  his  friend  and  enemy,  Mr  Sims.     "  He  had  entered  Pahrua 

1  the  first,  he  and  another  American.     It  was  his  duty  to  go. 

I  hire  read  nhat  went  on  after  the  btege  ;  and  I  as-tiire  you  tlie 
is  no  more  to  blame  for  it  th.tn Weill     He  and  his 

I  got  mixed  up  with  a  crowd  and  a  woman.     I'hey  got  the 

hTOugh,but —    N*o;  he  couldn't  have  suffered.    A  man  does 

I  in  the  skin  when  he  is  fighting  hard  vriih  his  blood  well  up  ; 

I I  )Ub  or  a  bullet,  till  it  gets  cold,  is  not  so  bad  as  a  blow.    And 
ade  that  a  journalist,  or  any  man  who  is  killed  for  his  journal 

I  hi)i  fellow-man,  is  as  good  as  any  soldier  who  is  killed  because 
^nO  be  shot  if  He  rjnsaway.     We  arc  a  I'cacc  Joum.-il.     And 
:  »bo  die  in  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  progress  arc  martyrs 
On  (heir  fcIIow-ciiixcDs  will  some  day  be  as  proud  as  the  citl- 
lof  Spraggrillc  arc  to-day."    His  style  of  speech  did  not  sound 
^  least  strange.     They  were  kind  words,  meant  to  give  Alan's 
trsuch  strength  and  after-comfort  as  might  come  from  knowing 
Iker  son  was  not  only  dead,  but  was  praised  and  honoured  for 
5  well     After  that  terrible  first  word,  Mia.  Rcid's  brain  felt  well- 
I  loo  numbed  to  feel.     Even  Mr,  Crowdcr  felt  that  she  had  far 
t  have  fallen  in  a  dead  swoon  tlian  be  thus  standing  before  htm, 
land  hard-eyed  like  a  woman  of  stone. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said.  "  You  say  iliat  AUn  Reid  died  lighting 
•piiui  numbcn  for  a  woman,  like  a  gentleman — he  is  a  Hocl — — " 

"Like  a  Man— like  a  Man  I "  said  Mr,  Crowder  sharply,  alarmed 
"  "Kh  signs  of  wandering  wiw,  and  trying  to  startle  them  back  to 
*w place  again.  "  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you?  There 
""■tbemany  things — arc  you  alone  here?  Of  course  not,  though. 
^  1  tommuaicale  with  our  friend  Gideon  Skull  ?  " 
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If  he  had  said  wilh  the  Empcnw  of  Taitaty,  U  would  luve 
the  same  to  her.  Since  Abn  was  dead,  it  was  as  likely  a  tuA 
Gideon  Skull,  or  anybody  else,  should  be  mcntiooed  to  lici  bj 
Crowder, 

"  I  tliaiik  you,"  ilic  said  again.    "  I  am  not  alone.     If  yvt 
leave  me,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.     Miss  Kcid  Vi-ill  l>c  hoi 
now " 

He  had  to  leave  her :  there  was  a  spasm  about  licr  lips 
»pokc  which  showed  tliat  a  urange  presence  was 
than  bhe  could  bear.     Dut,  even  when  lie  was  gone,  she  did  not 
way.    She  only  went  back  to  the  sofa,  and  turned  her  face  to  the 


What  must  be  done,  tnust  at  times  be  done  in  haste,  for  feir 
the  slrenglh  wc  have  to  do  it  should  fatL 

Alan's  moiher  was  not  thinking  of  her  daughter,  God  knows, 
she  h.td  been — now— she  would  only  have  thought  herself  Icoi 
another  dteain. 

She  would  have  seen  the  interior  of  a  strange  church,  t«ke 
as  that  of  llillswick,  neady  as  worn  out,  and  three  ticDCt 
:  and  dusty— a  wilderness  of  huge  galleries  and  baiKC-lincd  pe 
into  which  the  sun,  unsoftcncd  by  colour,  seemed  to  flare  soil* 
and  only  because  he  uas  ol>li{;ed.  Ai  the  east  end  she  would  hi 
seen  a  commuoiou  tabic  fenced  in  by  tliick  noodcD  railings 
dwarfed  bed'i>osts ;  and,  flanked  on  the  right  by  o.  wcll-^resscd  yoi 
gentleman  and  on  the  left  by  a  cleik  and  a  jtew-oiK-ncr,  she  W 
have  seen,  standing  before  a  surjiliced  cIcTjjynian,  Gideon  Skull 
Helen.  It  might  have  seemed  natural  to  her — in  a  dream.  : 
would  have  seen  the  giving  of  the  ring  that  was  to  transTomi  h 
Reid  of  Coiilcston  into  the  brother  of  Gideon  SkulL 

Helen  and  her  husband  i^iTted  at  the  church  door.  She 
certain  she  had  done  what  was  right,  and  indeed  it  was  needful 
her  to  be  certain,  henceforth  and  for  c\'cr.  The  door  for  comptind 
and  regret  had  been  closed  for  her—she  could  fancy,  without  the  I 
of  her  own  hands.  She  had  certainly  driven  an  excellent  baigi 
for  so  long  as  she  allowed  hini  to  be  her  husband,  Gideon  had  b 
perfectly  ready  to  give  way  to  her  in  all  things,  even  in  wliai  he  n 
have  thought  her  idlest  whims.  Not  only  had  tie  been  uutde  cla 
to  understand  thai  it  was  for  her  brother's  sake  alone  that  she  I 
brought  herself  to  allow  him  to  marrj-  her — she  was  not  even  to 
asked  to  leave  her  mother  until  she  pleased;  and  her  dread  of  hH 
to  make  her  confession  met  with  such  complete  sympathy  I 
acfjuiesccnce  ftom  Gideon,  llfct  she  had  resolved  to  put  it  off  u 
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II  (lul  xeen  stnuge  to  her  that  doing  iij{ht  sltould  alvn)-i 
lunl — Rnfl  the  doing  and  tlicn  the  lellii^     Well :  it  was  all 

2nd  hci  tncuhcr  would  uDdcntand 

wondering  that  she  felt  in  no  wise  ttronger  or  better 

an  liour  a{;o— she  first  ke|>t  Gideon  to  his  promise  I^ 
him  good-bye  liU  at  least  to-morrow,  and,  as  soon  va  she 

rid  of  Lord  Ovoca,  who  had  been  Gideon's  best  man,  and 
led  on  seeing  the  bride  at  least  )uiTt  or  the  way  home.  The 
in  never  saw  anjthini;  odd  in  anything;  that  was  out  of  the 
)  bbown  life  ran  so  much  out  of  the  groove,  tlint  he  had  no 
left  for  any  but  c&nunon  ways.  Th«  seorei  marriage,  and 
Dg  al  the  church  door,  must  needs  be  right,  because  ihcy 

his  mouth  like  sawdust  Savoured  wiilt  oraogc-pcel.     He 

^  obtrusive  in  bis  attentions  to  Helen,  but  bis  brogxic  and 
easiness  of  t;oing  always  saved  him  from  oflending  unybo(}y; 
be  was  made  to  feel  at  bst  that  the  bride  wanted  to  be  left 
her  wedding-day.  His  chief  reilection  on  tite  whole  nutter 
ncythe  feclingsofa  girl  who's  Itad  a  decent  itamc  of  her  own 
I  heart  liersctr  called  for  the  fim  time— Mrs.  Gideon  Skull  I " 
ither  to-day  nor  lo-monow— that  day  which  nct'cr  comes  I 
leo  to  tell  her  mother  her  new  name.  By  the  time  she 
:,  bci  mother  had  died,  witliout  moving  liom  where  slic 


Chapter  XXII. 

1  rcaid  it  itt  a  xtncgc  old  InoV. 

Wbai  hcnn  wig  long  and  Niiuiy, 
How  Mime  one  from  a  Kuiy  luok 

A  pune  f<u  BuLing  money. 
Kd  more  thanlwlf  apair  oTthoke* 

WmM  liid  a  bog  of  ImliM 
SiMW  ilnwn,  Ukc  Uonhcr  Carcy'i  (lakti, 
Ten  ihoiuaad  poaiult  iogeih«r. 

Ilcvw  oft  I  «ith,  nor  wonder  why, 

Tlul  faliio  «iiU  ««te  comnion, 
Not  ba>lo  each  girl  umI  boy  Gno<]*liyc 

Who  liuni  to  niflc  oi  womitn  I 
For,  jiul  »s  eleatly  m  1  icc 

Tlte  cock  oo  paiiih  ileqile, 
I  kaow  Um/'iI  give  lh«l  puiM  to  bm, 

Aiul  iw  \a  Goawwa  jwipl*. 

DeuETBtus  ARisnDKs,  who  represented  tlie  respectable  side 
»,  lind  at  Bayswater  in  very  good  style,  and,  out  of  business 
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hours,  held  very  little  social  comiminication  wiili  hts  junior  p] 

Mr.  Stnoa    Ikfan/  people,  judging  by  the  very  different  vi 

their  house  ijrestnicd  by  the  two  partrwrs,  botli  in  buaoa 

society,  mistook  it  for  two  {lilfcn-'nt  houses,  wIktcos  it  was  tai 

cnlixdy  the  Eatnc.  and  scarcely  differed  from  a  hundred  olh 

having  two  dificrcnt  doors.     Mr.  Sinon,  his  ]iaitnct  hiiusc 

compelled  lo  confess,  was  far  loo  much  of  a  nut  and  a  gamli 

a  rocichant  of  the  Cily  of  London.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 

was  exceedingly  fond,  behind  his  p&rtncr'a  back,  of  gttding  at 

a  pedant,  a  miser,  and  a  humbug,  who,  timugh  bom  in  the  t 

was  no  better  than  •  common  Englishman.     K(r.  Sinon  seen 

throw  away,  with  both  hands,  all  the  profits  that  Mr.  Ariuides 

Bat  one  odvMtage  they  had,  which  jwcstiinably  worked  well 

foes  of  one  were  the  natural  friends  of  the  other,  so  that 

[tanner  could  atfoid  to  lose  a  personal  friend  without  necc 

cotlinjc  the  firm  a  client  or  customer.     And  titen,  their  divei^t 

character  cnabk-d  them  to  carry  on  many  vety  opposite  f« 

business  which  greater  harmony  of  nature  must  have  made  impt 

In  short,  Mr.  Sinon  was  the  sharji,  dashing,  bachelor  poitiic 

Aristides  the  honest,  respectable,  domestic  one.    And  they  1 

|)eifect  accord  in  considering  each  other  indispensable.     IIm 

leldoin  seen  together,  even  at  their  joint  office  in  the  CUy,  oi 

Sinon  did  not  pay  his  partner's  family  mote  tlian  one  visit  a| 

that  is  to  sny,  wlicn  he  brought  Madame  Aristides  an  oAia 

sugarplums  on  Old  New  Vc.nr'sday.   But  they  had  ncircrbeen| 

lo  have  a  dispute,  except  very  publicly  indeed,  and  when  it 

matter  of  |)olicy  as  well  as  of  tcmi>cr  to  hurl  at  one  anoUwi 

magnificently  resonant  epithets  of  Eastern  Greece  which  are  { 

noisiest  Billingsgate  what  thundering  rocks  are  to  clattering  pi 

And  they  never  bore  malice,  but  for£a>-c  one  another  ifttu 

soon  as  they  were  alone.  j 

Mr.  Demetrius  Aristides  was  really,  and  without  the  fainte^ 

of  sarcasni  at  the  ex[)ense  of  a  most  res]>cctable  word,  a  hig 

speciablc  man.    He  was  even  a  good  Christian,  of  the  on 

Levantine  school,  and  hated  Jc^vs  like  poison.    So  oithodox  1 

that  this  was  the  second,  if  not  the  very  first,  anicle  in  hi» 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  attack  them  in  business  at  every  tui 

almost  always  came  off  the  winner.     He  was  a  cosmopolitan  X 

in  national  prejudices.    Thus  he  objected  to  Scotchmen,  oni 

pie,  because  it  wastes  time  and  ruins  temper  to  deal  with  peo|l 

will  conuder,  one  by  one,  every  one  of  the  four  hundred  thi 

Hxiwnces  in  ten  tiiouaand  pounds.     He  was  cynically 
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Iritb  vrODgs,  as  aflVctiiig  a  country  which  has  more  lo  gain  than  to 
lou ;  bui  he  lilccd  Eiigland,  and  he  xitored  America  as  the  Liiul  of  a 
tieodicg,  spccuUliog,  and,  above  all,  impulsive  and  confiding  people 
•h}  pre  him  a  gicat  deal  of  pleasure  and  no  truutile  at  all.  Ten 
Yiikecs  lo  beat  one  Jew,  ten  Jews  lo  beat  one  Scotchman,  ten 
Saedswn  to  beat  one  Genoese,  ten  CJcnocjc  to  beat  one  Greek,  ten 
Gncii  to  beat  one  TJemetrius  Aiistides,  was  one  of  his  miiltiplicalion 
nib,  ud  he  fdund  it  fjiirly  accurate  on  the  whole  The  match  for 
to  of  KimKlf  he  had  not  yet  found — not  even  in  Mr.  Sinon,  who 
M  lunf  genuine  wcaknoses,  while  hb  own  annour  had  proved 
)udiaio  without  a  flaw. 

Hi)  wife,  Madimc  Aristides,  with  splendid  black  c)'cs  that  had 
■"Uc  matJe  her  beautiful,  but  with  a  degree  of  stoutness  that  no 
Ivsger  allowed  her  tu  be  graceful,  and  with  an  imperfect  knowledge 
Cf  tBglixh  that  happily  concealed  her  nearly  perfect  ignorance  of 
mjtliing,  was  an  cx-ballel-dinccr  whose  father  had  been  a  brig.ind 
tfnmcnolein  his  day;  but  she  p.issed  vet)- well  in  I^ndon  as  a 
fctci^  lady.  He  was  an  art  patron — especially  in  the  matter  of 
things,  which  are  aln-ays  wonh  money,  while  a  song,  once  sung 
*H(I  tKard,  is  as  improlitable  as  a  cab  that  has  once  been  ridden  in. 
Hortrvcr,  he  by  no  means  bought  pictures  and  bric-i-brac  merely  to 
^  >^ia.  He  liked  his  house  in  Siayswater,  overlooking  the  gardens, 
to  be  one  of  the  aistlielic  show-pbcesof  ]/)iidun,  and  spent  hundreds 
^  cuds  a  j'ear  U|K>ti  enihuyia).is  who  were  tuld  it  was  the  wrong 
thing  not  to  have  wen  some  Urown  or  Jones  in  Uie  possession  of 
^i  Arisiides.  He  spent  little  upon  Ivasting,  because  that  wa«in  his 
I'uincr'i  deiuirttnent ;  but  whenever  he  gave  dinnera  they  were  at 
W  Ik  great  works  of  ait  as  his  paintings,  and  invitations  to 
Vjilimc's  occasional  receptions,  where  jicople  were  always  allowed 
picniy  of  room  to  dance  in,  were  things  lo  be  fought  for.     And 

»lltliti  came  out  of  thai  tittle  back  olficc  in where  nobody  ever 

■Wiitil  to  do  anything,  or  to  have  anything  to  do,  but  consume 
'''wj  and  cigars. 

It  was  one  of  Madame's  recq)lions  to-niglit.  It  would  have  been 
*"!  to  find  more  distinguished  company  under  much  humbler  roofs  ; 
"•ll««  were  quite  enough  j^ood  people  willi  good  reason  for  being 
'^  10  attract  still  better  people  there  also.  And,  at  any  rate,  it 
■^ilfte  merit  of  variety,  for  Mr.  Arisiides  had  the  good  sense  lo  mis 
■•  gUttts  well,  without  earing  in  the  least  who  might  meet  whom. 
I**  fnight  lose  a  few  exceptionally  strait-laced  people  that  way, 
*"  "01  rosny,  and  hardly  any  worth  keeping ;  and,  for  the  rest,  the 
""^  mixed  the  company,  the  mote  safe  they  arc  lo  enjoy  thein* ' 
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selves  in  ihcir  hearts,  whatever  Ihcy  may  tbinlc  it  right  to  say  wber»-—a, 
the  time  coracs  for  talking  things  over.  Loid  Ovoca,  for  instanctoi^ 
would  not  have  cbjoycd  himself  vciy  much  in  lite  society  of  \\i  .m~. 
peen,  nor  many  of  Ihcm  very  mudi  in  his;  while  by  briikging  hir^  ^ 

ig ether  with  lulfa-doun  xsthctic  republicans,  seven  people  wc^-~n 
'tqimlly  pleased,  l-'inc  ladies  wrcrc  enabled  to  flatter  themseh-ct  '**■  ^ 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  foreign  singers,  while  tliey  in  thtir  tuEr^n 
,de  the  haNtt  neblait  of  Bohemia  feel  charitable  towantt  thr> 

oor  creatures  of  whom  no  stories  can  be  told.     For  the  u        j. 

ohemian  longs  in  his  or  her  inmost  soul  for  the  Philistine  plaEl  ui 
&T  more  truly  and  honestly  tlun  llic  adtenturotii  I'hilistiitc  "^M^x 
the  unajjinary  charms  of  Bohemia.  liMiencvcr  you  hear  Bohci^^ii 
praised  and  glorified,  be  sure  that  the  prai-ier  lias  never  been  rok^  ily 
and  truly  there — unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  Fhilistinc  fox  who  has  L 
his  laiL 

It  wa«  good  of  Mr.  Aristides  to  amuse  and  interest  his  titled  i 
moneyed  friends  by  giving  his  artistic  elientiU  a  respectable  lioli^ 
It  wasea^toaccountfor  the  i>rcscncc  of  most  of  the  company, 
connection  of  Mr.  Aristidcs  with  many  kinds  of  speculation,  and       I^h 
patronage  of  almost  every  branch  of  art — save  only  that  of  the  ba  -^^^^ 
which  was  sirictly  in   the  department  of  Mr.  Sinon — were  air^p')' 
snflicicnt  reasons  for  an  infinite  number  of  individual  aises.     K— J>i^h 
still,  llierc  were  a   few  flies   in  amber  even   there— {>coplc  wl^^-oWJ 
nobody  knew,  wlio  inlerestctl  nobody,  and  [icrliaps  could   haie^y'' 
tlicmseivcb  have  given  an  account  of  how  or  why  they  were  there.        ^— 
There  was,  at  any  rate,  one  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  tltis  -^  '^'"fl 
tion.     He  was  near  the  door,  looking  about  him  as  a  mere  suar^?*^ 
would,  and  without  joining  in  the  confused  chatter,  perpetually  rte^^'"^ 
higher  and  higher  in  pitch,  which  on  such  an  occasion  remin<V>'' 
cynical  listener  of  nothing  so  much  as  bis  lost  visit  to  a  collcctio^e^  " 
cockatoos  and  macaws.     He  w.ts  a  tall  roan,  made  lean  and  strc^^"* 
mih  a  grave,  straight-featured,  sun-browned  face,  and  a  large  brc^;^*'' 
beard.    Nothing  .ibout  him  told  of  what  he  was,  or  in  what  p.ir"'^^ 
the  world  he  was  bom,  cvccpt  that  lie  was  ceruinly  not  a  countrji-^^^^*" 
of  Mr.  Aristides.     He  looked  as  much,  or  as  little,  like  one  of        "I* 
artists  there,  or  one  of  the  slockbrokcre,  as  like  a  soldier,  whic^^^  "* 
giving  a  tolerably  ivide  margin.    Without  looking  particularly         "?" 
Icxealcd  or  at  all  amused,  he  seemed  entirely  and  unaETcctcdly  at 
case,  and  quite  content  to  be  talking  to  nobody.    Bui  in  that  ho—  "** 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  anybody  who  had  ever  known  anylx^^**^ 
in  his  life — even  if  he  was  a  stranger  to  London— to  get  ihrouj^^     , 
whole  evening  witliout  being  run  across  by  somvbotly  whom  he  lu^^_ 
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cnm  soineiriterr,  for  there  was  somebody  th«r«  froin  almost  tvtry- 

ere. 

"HoU<»I''uid  a  liitl«  man,  olhenvuc  unnotlccaUe,  who  was 
tha  roughly  rubbing  Uic  beat  rrom  his  forehcul  on  his  n-ay  lovratxls 
idooi — "you  hen?    Kath«r  dinVrxint  from  the  last  place  we  in«t 

eh?    Holler  In  one  way,  but  itoi  iii  another?" 

The  tilcnt  man  in  the  doonray  smilvil  slowly  and  picauuily,  and 
U  ost  bis  hand.  "  V'cs,  I'm  here.  And  so,  if  Vm  not  iniualceo, 
t  yve.    Yes,  it's  different  here,  as  you  say,    ^Viut  biings  you  into 

Tbc  Klttc  taan  sliruegcd  his  shoulders,  almost  like  a  Frenchman, 
ni|[h  be  was  ccruinly  not  one.     "Tlul*s  a  lotij;  stury.      And 

"Thai's  B  longer,  Doctor.  I  wonder  if  anybody's  here  without 
■M  tort  of  a  wliy.  It's  almost  lilte  liie  IJ^im  ItrangtTe.  If  I 
Med  |4ols  for  ptays,  I'd  lung  about  this  house,  and  make  a  rortmie 
BotitDe." 

*0r  lotc  one,"uid  the  Doctor,  shrugging  Ins  shoulders  ag.iin. 
But  it's  true  j'ou  might  nuke  one,  if  you  bad  none  to  lose.  I  bope 
ti'ie  Dot  a  man  of  jitopeity.    If  you're  not,  I'm  ghd  to  meet  you. 

jwarc " 

Hie  other  frowned  dcq>ly  for  an  instant,  and  then  smiled  again. 
Vim  vxxa  to  know  the  counuy,  Dale,  I  lilic  the  look  of  it,  ratber. 
ttstag  in  tltis  doorway,  it's  like  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  town?  Aiid  if  you've  been  long, 
>yilidn't  you  kwk  mc  up  long  ago,  and  bare  a  good  big  talk  about 
Bod and  bones?" 

"I'd  have  ]tked  it,  and  I'll  luve  it,  toa  But  I've  not  been  long 
'd    I've  been  sceiitg  how  they  do  tilings  in  Spain.     Why  didn't 

"OMBC?" 

"Ah— you  felloft-s  have  all  the  luck !  "  sighed  Dr.  Dale.  "  As  if 
'  'tt  Saiit  make  war  on  Scilly,  if  I  could  heli>  it.  without  my  being 
ife  to  have  a  £nger  in  the  fun.  Uut  I'm  a  bandaged  man.  I've 
"Pped  into  musiq  you  sl-c,  since  the  good  old  times," 

"Into  music — you?     If  you  sing  tbc  old  songs  in  the  old  way, 

trould  make  one  sort  of  sensation  :  no  doubt  of  that  But 
^ps  it's  tbe  cymbals  or  the  dtxicu  ?  " 

'•  Pooh  t  I  mean  I've  got  to  look  after  the  throats  of  twenty- 
U  opcni-woRKn,  and  it's  uo  sinecure,  I  can  tell  you.  I'd  rather 
«(r  twenty  legs  a  day." 

MVhy  don't  you,  then?    We  hadn't  a  man  who  could  cut  off  so 
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much  as  2  head  properly  where  I've  been  :  though  we've  ladi 
good  bit  of  throat -cut  ting,  it's  true." 

"  /  shall  cut  somebody's  throat  some  day — and  it 
woman's.     Vou  sec  that  fat  old  woman   lallcing  to  Lord 
Her  confounded  pharynx  t;ivcs  me  more  bother  than  \&i% 
living  for.     If  she  fancies  slie  feels  a  tickling  for  a  minute,  shc{ 
to  bed  and  sends  for  me ;  and  before  I'm  at  Iter  house  shc'i  I 
again,  and  forgotten  :ill  about  the  matter.    Some  day  she'll  be  foid 
with  her  throat  cut — and  1  sliall  be  bangetL" 

*'  Then  cut  it,  or  lung  her,  and  come." 

"  I've  done  my  beu.  I  malte  a  point  of  going  to  all  my 
patients  oflcner  than  I  need,  just  to  malce  my  mfe  order  me  10  \ 
up  the  theatre  practice,  and  to  insitt  on  my  going  off  to  Spa>D|  ] 
to  be  out  of  harai's  way.  I've  told  her  I've  been  to  attend 
alderman's  gout,  and  then  laken  care  tu  let  her  find  out  I've  b 
^^^lying,  and  ihat  I've  been  with  somi^  fascinating  sopmno  all  the  wt 
^^■But  it's  no  use.    She  H'on't  be  jealous,  do  what  I  will" 

■  *'  Oh,  if  you're  married — then  I'll  congratulate  you  with  all 
I  heart ;  and  don't  be  a  humbug.  Dale.  I  <;onc:Ui(]e  your  long  i 
I         means  that  you've  got  a  wife  whose  company  you  prefer  even  lol 

■  uf  Citrlist  brigands,  and  that  she  doesn't  want  to  get  rid  of  you, 
^^K  is  too  sharp  to  be  jealous  of  women  that  aren't  G(  to  tie  the  shoe 
^^fivumcn  like  what  Mrs.  Pale  is  sure  to  be.     Is  she  heie?" 
W  "i'Aif— Mrs.  Dale?" 
"  "Why  not?" 

"  Do  you  ihinlc  I'd  bring  my  wife  among  my  patients  and 
host's  customers  ?  I'd  sooner  take  her  with  me  to  Spain.  Noj 
Practice  is  practice :  but  one's  wife's  one's  wife,  and  home's  horn 

"  Arc  they  such  a  bad  lot,  then,  that  you  and  I  have  got  amoi 

"  Had  ? — No.  No  worse  than  you  and  I.  But — well.— « 
yotire  married,  you'll  know  what  I  mean.  No :  they're  not  1 
My  patients  arc  very  good ;  but  then  their  good  isn't  juit  everybfi 
good,  you  know.  In  short,  it's  another  world  that  goca  round 
OS  rightly  as  ours,  only  the  opposite  way.  And  with  tlie  city  pe 
it's  the  same  ;  the  sort,  I  mean,  like  Aristides,  and  Sinon,  and  Sk 

*'  Skull  ?    What  Skull  ?  " 

"  I  forgot — you  cjin't  know  the  ins  and  outs  as  we  do  who 
behind  the  scenes.  Do  you  know  the  name  ?  It  isn't  a  com 
one.  No  ?  Well,  Gideon  Skull's  a  sort  of  a  dark  horse — sonicl 
in  the  city,  you  know — I  know  him  pretty  well  by  meeting  him  1 
He's  not  what  I  call  good  form,  you  know.  He's  rich.  Then 
nuccr  stories  of  hU  dealings  in  i-'rcnch  stock  and  English  riflcfl 
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IMtc*  in  our  war — but  I  don't  understand  those  things  myself, 

to  I  aa^  txf.    Sonic  |>coplc  think  he's  a  sleeping  partner  in  Aristide* 

utd  Sinon.    Som«  say  they're  only  his  agents :  some  say  he's  only 

tleh.    There  are  one  or  two  people,  besides  myself,  who  say  openly 

llui  litcy  (!oa'i  know.    Am)  ilial '  d<»i't  know '  ts  just  the  vciy  point, 

ya  tee.   Thai's  what  it  cotnes  to  with  jiist  nine-tenths  of  the  people 

let.    Tbc)-'vG  all  got  stones — nine-tenths  of  thenv      Very  tilcely 

«M  tf  tlic  stories  are  lies.     But  then,  lie?  aren't  told  of  people  who 

bio^  jot  some  real  stoiy,  which  may,  as  likely  as  not,  be  worse  than 

:  ml  one." 

'You're  a  charitable  sort  of  a  doctor.  Dale,  I  must  say." 
'Compared  with  others,  I  am." 
*  Is  Gideon  SkuU  here  to-night?    I  think  it's  quite  possible  he 
ttr  te  a  tniui  I  used  to  know." 

'  .Vo ;  but  you  know  Itim,  do  you  t    I  didn't  know  that,  yaw  see, 

I  brought  him  in  by  way  of  example.     He  may  be  n  saint— I 

■)  know ;  perhaps  you  do.     But  that's  it,  after  all.     /  don't  kiuni'. 

I  KithiDg  to  me  whom  I  visit  as  a  patient ;  but  Practice  is  rr^ciicc, 

Seine's  Home,  you  see.    And  it  don't  so  mucli  matter,  after  all, 

rnmstv  between  a  "'-"^  ^"^  ^  ''""-     ''^'^  \ieen  bail-fcHow- well -met 

wore*  of  men  I  know  nothing  of " 

■Such  as  I,  Doctor?" 

'Well,  say  such  at  yotL     But  it's  the  women.     If  I  brought 
^-tluifi  Mrs.  Dalfr— into  the  set— she'd  have  to  know  Mrs. 


"Urs.  Skull?    Do  yon  mean  to  icU  mc  th.it  there  is  a  woman  in 
iworid  called  Mis.  Gideon  Skull?" 
"  I  do,  though." 

"And  who,  :n  the  name  of  wonder,  is  she?" 
"Ah,  you  see,  lh.it'8  ju!»t  tlic  point !    I  don't  kn«iui.    And  nobody 
■"OKi." 

"  Lou  of  money,  no  doubt  ?  " 
I  •  Not  a  penny,  ihcy  say." 
"That's  umply  and  absolutely    impossible,  I>,Me.      Skull  was' 
aji  a  bit  of  a  nkc,  and  of  course  he  might  take  up  with  any 
D,  money  or  no  money ;  but  marry  her  without  a  cent — No  !' 
'  Did  I  say  he  had  inairied  licr  ?  " 
"Didn't  you?" 

"  Mo ;  you  asked  if  there  was  a  woman  calhd  Mrs.  Gideon  SVuHi 
\^^  I  said.  There  is.    That's  all." 
"Isn't  he  really  married,  tlien?" 
"  There  ii  is  again— / dmU  i/t^nv" 


.* -T.-i. -T-n  .  j£ii£Tr£xt. 


I  have  a 
-  liurc  Sir^  hii  eivm  tiis 

■  T^'T'iE  I  ^■"-■"r  she  must 

-^    sr:;::^  ^ar-  die    piano. 

;  :■::  t  i^-rr      i?f  ccjne  III 

■  =;i>;i  =if«-i.     She  doesn't 
:.  iZ'i  T^a  i^y  icaodocsd 

^r-rc-j::^   =:t  feiend,   Mr. 
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'•  I  tUnl  il  be  true  t!u>i  writcn  mj,  thai  (here  h  ao  jiomtgfaMtt  «o  fair  m  m 
1,  but  maj  bVK  t  ftritieJ  Atntef." — Sir  Fntaat  BixfH  en  tie  TViiit  t/ f^ity 

TOWARDS  the  autumn  of  iIk  year  1609  there  arrtvctl  ii)Ix>n(!on 
a  yoting  Scotchman  who,  .after  a  few  yean  of  dax^ting  pro- 
sperity, was  to  be  cast  down  10  the  lowest  depths  of  Bhamc  and 
rcpraach.     Upon  our  happily  limited  list  of  royal  favwiritcs  the 
name  of  Rol>cn  Can-  occu]>ies  a  prominent  position.    Endowed  with 
all  the  advantages  of  youth,  a  handsome  figure,  a  ticc,  if  somewhat 
dTcminatc,  yet  full  of  charm,  and  possessed  of  the  most  wina-ng 
niajinei!),  lh>;  lad  hid  i]uitted  his  native  town  of  EdinbUT);h  10  seek 
Ills  forttmcs  at  the  Court.     He  was  sprung  froiiv  a  good  old  Hock, 
and  his  bther,  we  now  learn,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Mai}-  Queen  of  Scots ;  for  amongst  the 
State  Papers  there  it  a  petition  nddrciaed  to  Carr,  when  he  was 
supreme  in  the  favour  of  hi*  Korereign,  from  one  James  Maitland, 
toliciting  pcrmis:iioii  to  sue  in  the  Scottish  courts  for  revocation  of 
the  attainder  passed  upon  William  Maitbnd,  of  Leihington,  for  ser- 
vices lo  the  Kings  inotliCT,  and  the  petitioner  apologises  for  his 
Ininnion  upon  the  favourite  on  the  ground  that  *"  our  fathers  were 
friend!^aiui  involved  in  the  same  cause  and o^-crthrow."  '     Protected 
by  his  kinsman,  Lord  Hay,  young  Cair,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
l-Ot>don,  was   introduced   to  the  gay  company  which  then   d.iily 
«30wii(d  the  galleries  and  antechambers  of  \\''hitelwU.     Il  was  known 
thai  James,  who  plcpicd  himself  upon  being  indifferent  to  ihc  feir 
<^  *ai  strangely  susccptibU*  to  handsome  looks  and  a  graceful 
I        ^pnin  young  men.     l>3rd  Hay,asht  took  the  young  adventurer 
^    I?  tilt  hind,  and  examined  his  uxll-knit  limbs,  his  delicate  features, 
^P   tT^*^  cxprcssirc  eyes,  and  the  brilliant  complcicion,  whicli  had  a 
W    ""TJeit  trick  of  blushing,  felt  sure  that  his  pivl!^  h-id  only  lo  be 

■  ""W  by  the  King  to  be  at  once  ingratiated  in  the  royal  graces.    An 

■  '^W^tmniiy  soon  offered  itsclt  At  a  tilting  match  Loid  Hay  ordered 
1  ^*t  (Ktoiding  to  ancient  custom,  to  catry  his  shield  and  device  W 
f  ^SUft/i^fitrr,  /?gmfitii,  July  17,  i6i> 
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the  King.  James  was  <m  horseback,  and  as  Cait  advanced  w  per- 
form the  dutiea  entrusted  to  him,  he  was  liy  a  sudden  movemem  d 
his  charger  thrown  from  his  sadtlli;,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
breaking  his  leg.  The  accident  wa-i  turned  to  excellent  advaot^e. 
James  at  once  di*mounlcd,  bent  over  the  lad,  and  was  struck  trWi 
admiration  at  the  girlish  licaiity  of  hi*  features.  He  gave  orden  iv- 
the  yoimg  sufferer  to  be  removed  to  apartments  in  Whitehall,  and  H ' 
be  attended  upon  by  the  Court  jihysician.  The  King,  who  miift] 
friends  as  quickly  as  he  dropped  them,  was  soon  on  the 
intimate  terras  with  the  fascinating  C.irr,  He  visited  him  da^J 
and  spent  hours  in  close  convtrsalion  with  him  in  his  chimberw 
He  introduced  the  Queen  lo  him.  He  brought  him  fruit  and  gib^* 
calculated  lo  cheer  the  monotony  of  a  side  bed.  l-'inding  hiit^* 
indifferently  educated,  the  King,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  wber^^ 
instructing  others,  began  to  teach  him  Laim  and  other  subjecis,  ihe^ 
better  lo  f)t  him  for  the  honours  to  which  it  was  intended  he  sh«il^3 
be  advanced.     A  ribald  ballad  of  the  time  alludes  to  these  atteniic 

"  t^t  nny  poor  ku!  tha.1  is  linnd^oine  and  3'aDnc. 
With  faile  tvut  Frcntt  anil  a  Toico  for  a  song, 
l)ul  once  gel  ■  horse  mid  Kcck  oul  good  Jamvi, 
He'll  toon  find  ihc  hoi»c  'tis  great  nur  iliu  'I'hAine*. 

It  wax  built  1)y  a  pricti,  a  buKhcr  by  calllns, 

Bui  Rcithci  j>n»lbood  not  trade  could  keep  him  ftom  fallinj. 

Af  toon  a»  yoii  ken  the  piliful  loon, 

FnlUlown  from  yout  aixgas  if  iii  a  iwoon  i 

ir  he  ial\i  notbiiij;  nioie,  lic'll  open  hit  putte  ; 

If  he  lik"  you  ('tis  known  hc'»  a  very  gooil  miric) 

Vout  fortune  it  mAcIe,  he'll  drru  you  in  i.ilin. 

And  if  you're  unlcnin'd  he'll  tench  you  iloj;  I.alia. 

On  good  piiius  James  male  t>eauty  prevtiileili. 

And  other  mcn'i  tonune  on  fuch  he  eninilclh." ' 

On  recovering  from  his  accident,  Carr  became  the  coosU""^^ 
companion  of  the  King  and  his  chief  adviser  in  all  affairs  of  Sia-*— ' 
and  pleasure.  "The  favourite,"  miles  Lord  Thomas  liowan),  "  ' 
slBiight-limbcd,  well-favoured,  strong- ihouldeted,  and  fmoolh-l3oc=='^ 
with  some  sort  of  show  of  modesty.  He  is  so  particular  in  his  dr^^s* 
to  please  the  King  that  he  has  changed  his  tailors  and  tire-mcn  ma:^^ 
times.  And  he  is  so  decidedly  the  Court  favourite  that  tlic  Ki  '^^ 
will  lean  on  his  arm,  pinch  his  check,  wiiooth  his  ruffled  ganne'^^'i 
and  when  directing  discourse  lo  othert  nevertheless  still  will  kis^  ^ 
gazing  on  him."  Honours  and  dignities  were  showered  on  the  S^="' 
lunate  youth  in  quick  succession.     He  was  appointed  keeper 

'  Sen  Jamm,  by  Vi".  R.  CW.«oo4,  \i<^ 
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Pahce  for  life,  Treasurer  of  Scoil-ind,  Lord  Pri^y  Sea), 
irdcn  of  the  Cinque  I'orts,  and  Lord  ChatnUcriain.'  He  wore  ihc 
lad  of  the  Gaiter ;  he  was  created  Viscount  Rodiexter ;  tlic 
raoj  of  Brancepeih,  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  conferred  on  him  i 
i  00  hi*  marriage  he  was  raised  to  the  Eaildom  of  Somerset.'  He 
SUM  the  owner  of  Roc)i«ster  Castl« ;  the  lands,  forfeited  by  Lord 
tcy  in  Egkx,  were  granted  to  him  ;  while  tlie  "  manor  of  Sher- 
ne,  ud  all  the  manors  and  lands  in  Dorsetshire,  ithcrcof  Sir 
llerRaJeigh  was  possessed,"  fell  also  into  his  hands.*    In  viiin 

iiiifai()|>)-  widow  of  the  great  sailor-historian  pleaded  that  her 
tBnd'ii  estates  might  be  reKlorcd  to  her  children.  "  I  niun  have  it 
Catr,"  was  the  harsh  reply  of  the  Sovercigo. 
Jann  was  infatuated  witli  his  idol,  and  placed  liim  in  boundless 
bonly-  Next  ihcthrooe  Mood  the  favourite,  and  in  the  opinion 
many  he  could  not  have  been  mote  mpreme  had  he  been  sealed 
n  it.  Wc  have  only  to  scan  tlic  volumes  of  the  Stale  Tapers  re- 
l|  to  this  period  which  have  been  published,  to  see  how  powerful 
1  eitensive  was  the  control  which  ihe  recently-rrcalcd  peer  then 
SOKd.  l>id  3  divine  solicit  promotion  in  tlic  Church,  he  bcgi^cd 
linrotirii«  to  mention  his  name  to  the  King,  and  to  use  his  good 
Ctsto  furliier  his  suiL  ^^'as  it  considered  adti>ablc  for  tome 
km  foreign  correspondence  to  be  placed  before  ilic  mjal  eyes, 

ScaeUiy  of  Suie  forwarded  it  to  Can  for  the  purpose.  Did  the 
^Uushop  of  Canicrbur)'  wijh  a  volume  3gaini,t  tl-.c  i'apists  to  be 
4  bjr  James,  he  enclosed  it  to  my  Ijord  of  Somerset  with  the 
au/y  insuuclioDS.  Ihe  Merdiant  Advcnltircr?,  anxious  for 
dii|  privileges,  scot  llieir  iietitions  in  tiic  first  instnuce  to  the 
(utile  for  Kis  apprmal.  Old  place>huntcTs  seeking  after  the 
mion  of  a  pension  besought  the  omnipotent  Carr  to  be  their 
ai  The  auditors  of  the  revenue  took  their  instructions  from  him. 
c*ho  was  desirous  of  farruiog  the  imposts  on  French  and  Rhenish 
iXs  made  his  application  to  Rochester.  If  tlic  Court  phyucian 
•d  Jsmcs  a  refractory  ]jaliem— and,  like  many  men  who  <Iabb1c 
I utdicin;,  he  was  the  most  tr>'ing  and  self-willed  of  invalids— he 
>B"lliK  javouiiic  to  come  to  his  aid.  "The  King  is  tlucitcned," 
<■«  I)(.  (Ic  Mayemc  to  Carr,*  "with  a  mulliplicatiou  of  his  fiu  of 
(Tsuaf  tbolic,  unless  he  will  listen  to  advice  and  adopt  the  neces- 

'*<f /Vw. /3»»w<riV,  June  is.  i6iij  Oct,  17,  1613;  June  30,  1614; 
m  '}  iti4 

'S^"^'l"'  '*"  ■  WiX^has.  1611  ;  Nov.  3,  Ifiiji  Nov,  11,  1C13. 
,™-Mi,  1611 ;  Nov.  iQia;  Nov.  2%,  1613. 
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npj  Knacdics.  !  have  wriltcD  a  long  dis<!Ourse  on  tlie  subject,  bul  T 
fear  he  will  throw  it  wiAt  unread.  I  beg  your  lonlHliip  to  read  it  lo 
his  Majtsiy  and  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it"  'IV 
Company  of  Kasl  India  Mercbanls,  anxious  for  future  fuvoun,  ]«- 
sentcd  Cnrr  with  a  piece  of  gold  plate  valued  at  six  hundred  potindt 
The  town  of  Rochester,  hcartnf;  ihnl  ihe  King  intended  to  riUi 
I'atliamcnt,  wrote  lo  the  favourite  offering  him  the  nomination  of  out 
of  their  two  burgesses,*  Whilst  the  famous  College  of  Christ  Chud, 
at  Oxford,  fom-Arded  him  a  petition  desiring  liim  *'  to  beconw  tbdi 
patron  and  a  member  of  their  college,  whicli  bottsts  a  regal  foan- 
dation,  and  has  the  l>i]ke  of  L«nnox,  Lord  Aubigny,  the  Sodc- 
villes,  Cliffords,  and  Sydneys  as  members."  Vet  this  homage  ;*'! 
recognition  of  absolute  power  do  not  a|^pcar  to  have  lurnetl  il;; 
young  man's  head.  He  was  courteous,  urbane,  and  not  too 
of  access.  "Many  people,"  writes  LoM  Nonhampton  lot 
"  noting  your  lordshiti's  skill  in  answering  IclterH,  and  yoiir  ui 
wish  to  sec  you  Siaclary."  Nor  did  the  favourite  pbcc  a 
(he  service  he  was  called  upon  to  render.  It  wns  his  bonsi, 
wrote  to  Northampton,  that  he  was  a  courtier  wliose  hand  neMrl 
bribe*.  In  one  of  hi*  despatches  to  Madrid,  the  Spanish  Ai-  "I 
ftficr  givinft  a  few  partinilara  of  the  Knglish  Coun— ihj;  n. 
gro«-s  too  fat  to  hunt  comfoitably,  ami  cats  and  drink»  so  reel 
that  it  is  thought  he  will  not  be  long  lived  ;  that  the  Queen  l 
quiet  life,  not  meddling  with  business,  and  is  on  good  terms  with 
King  ;  that  the  Prince  Henry  is  a  fine  youlli,  of  sn-ect  di^postlii 
and,  under  good  masters,  might  easily  be  Uained  to  the  religioD 
predecessors  lived  in  ;  that  the  Council  is  comiKKted  of  men  of 
knowledge,  some  Catholics,  bul  most  schismatics  or  atlieisls; 
the  like;— winds  up  by  saying :  "The  King  resolves  on  all  bus 
with  Viscount  Rochcuter  alone.  His  chief  favourites  arc  Scot' 
nnii  especially  Viscount  Rochester."' 

'I'lie  young  man  w-ns  now  at  the  very  meridian  of  \\n  s|i!endotir; 
a  subject,  it  was  almost  imjiossiblc  for  him  to  atuin  to  higher  \ 
We  have  now  to  trace  the' causes  which  ushered  in  his  ovcrlbiW. 
Among  the  beauties  of  the  Court  was  Frances,  Countess  of  l'\>o,  * 
dnughtcr  of  the  Diniily  of  Howard— a  house  then  noted  for  the  lUwH' 
pulous  ambition  of  its  men  and  for  the  open  frailties  of  iuwi 
Poets  raved  about  her  ivfaltby  auburn  locks,  her  d.i/ziing  comploii 
her  small  ripe  mouth,  her  perfectly  chiselled  fcatutcs;  nhilit  ItcrW*! 
drous  haJiel  eyes  wcic  scarcely  felicitously  described  as  "woiub* 

'  SiMt  J\if^'i,  Dvmi'i':  Fcl\  l>  1614.  •  /«/,  Aug,  la,  i6i». 
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nn"   I'he  married  Itfc  or  ihU  "  beauty  of  the  lirst  nia^tude  in 

Ik  horuon  of  the  Court "  had  not  beea  a  happjr  one    At  th«  age  of 

liucea  she  had  been  wedded  to  the  Eail  of  Essex,  who  was  then 

hi  mere  boy.    On  account  of  tbcir  lender  years,  the  young  couple 

b  a  line  were  tqiarstcd ;  but,  if  wc  arc  to  believe  the  cvtdence 

Urn  us  when  their  union  was  permitted,  their  rclationshi])  still 

tMlinaed  on   its  fonnei  footing.     The  CtK:nlcss,   al^cr  a   trying 

ktml,  prayed  for  a  divorce  on  tlic  ground  of  nullity  of  marriage. 

&c  iltcbrcd  she  was  a  virgin-wife,  and  saiisiicd  a  jury  of  her  own 

M«f  the  truth  of  her  asscttton ;  but  as  her  ladyship,  during  this 

A(Mk  alliance  with  Iter  husband,  had  aini>ly  avenged  huncif  for  all 

Motil  Bbortcomings,  the  gossip  of  hislor}-  decUrcs  that,  to  prevent  any 

y^k  II  lilt  diM:IaKures,  "another  young  gentlewrotnan  (the  Co^inlns 

'ladocely  veiled  during  the  invcMigalion)  mvia,  fobbed  in  her  place." 

Ik  tiial  was  the  great  topic  of  the  hour.    The  Court  was  divided 

Jtoimon  ;  some  of  the  judge*,  like  Uie  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbur)-, 

^Krinfi  titat  those  whom  God  had  joined  together  could  not  be 

^■ed,  whilst  others  held  the  views  on  the  subject  which  at  the  pre- 

^Vdiy  prevail    The  King,  however,  was  tlic  warm  friend  of  the 

foilianer,  and  used  all  bis  authority  to  obtain  a  verdict  in  her  f:ivour. 

iHc  btowbeat  the  judgei  who  differed  from  him,  he  laid  down  the  law 

pitli  hii  uttial  travesty  of  wisdom  and  erudition,  and  dccbired  that 

should  entertain  opinions  which  were  opposed  to  those  of  their 

"  If  a  judg^"  he  writca  to  the  Archbi-thop  of  Canter- 

"should  have  a  prejudice  in  respect  of  persons,  it  should 

j-ou  rather  to  have  a/r/M  imf/Uit  in  my  judgment,  as  well  in 

n^tect  of  some  ikill  I  have  in  listlniij,  as  also  that  I  hope  no  honest 

JBtm  doubts  of  the  upiightnen  of  my  conscience.    And  the  best 

CSS  that  you,  that  are  so  £ir  '  «y  trfafuir,'  can  use  towards 

is  to  TCvcrcncc  and  follow  my  jiKlgmcnt,  and  not  to  contradict  it, 

\  where  you  may  dcmoRstrate  unto  mc  that  1  am  mistaken  or 

Nonj  informed."    The  royal  wislies  carried  the  day.     Save  a  few 

pfaKntient  voices,  the  Court  declared  the  marriage  between  Robert 

^•»A  of  Essex  and  the  I-ady  Frances  Howard  void  and  of  none 

VBko,  "and  that  llie  1-ady  I'tanccs  was,  and  is,  and  so  ought  to  be 

^'^  lad  at  til>erty  from  any  bond  of  such  pretended  marriage  ^tfa(t« 

**«iKled  and  solemnised,     Andwc  do  pronounce  that  she  ought  to 

P*  divoteed,  and  so  we  do  free  and  divorce  her,  leaving  tliem  as 

**>sAiag  other  marriages  to  their  consciences  in  the  Lord" 

1^  Lady  Frances  WBs  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of  the  freedom 
^>Med  to  her.  Ever  since  the  handsome  face  of  Robert  Carr  had 
"*w  Ken  in  the  gallcri»  of  IV7itte?taJ/,  the  young  CouiWcss.  Vii4 
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bc«n  smitten  with  the  favounte.     At  balls  snd  masques 
crossed  his  ]iath,  and  her  words  and  looks  hstil  revealed  the  fi 
that  had  been  an-akened  within  lier.     She  visited  a  noted 
in  I^mbcth,  nnd  begged  him  to  give  her  potions  which  would 
(he  object  of  her  nltachment  to  respond  lo  her  pa&sion.     Yet 
had  been  no  need  for  i>hillcrs  nnd  tnagie  arts.     Young  Co: 
neither  cold  nor  obdurate  ;  ;tt  first  the  amorous  Countess  was 
who  loved,  whiUt  her  gallant  was  the  other  who  allowed  hinH 
be  loved ;  but  soon  the  sprightly  gaiety  and  beauty  of  his  m 
brought  the  favourite  to  her  feet,  and  he  vowed  that  life  unshai 
her  was  robbed  of  alt  its  sweetness.     And  now  it  was  that  Lady 
brooded  over  the  thought  of  divorce.     The  King,  who  but  re-i 
the  wishes  of  Carr,  cordially  approved  of  bet  resolve,  aixl, 
have  seen,  strongly  prejudiced  the  Court  in  the  interests  of  ilie 
wife,      "The  divorce  between  the  EjtI  and  Countc-ss  of  ] 
writes  Chamberlain  to  Corleton,'  *'  is  soon  to  be  decided,  and 
important  as  opening  a  gap  which  would  not  toon  be  siQpj>ed. 
s.iid  thai  Rochcitcr  is  in  love  with  her."    The  report  was  fu|]4 
6cd.     A  few  weeks  after  the  divorce  had  been  i>rono<UDC«d| 
Essex  was  led  a  second  time  to  the  nitar,  to  be  united  now 
mere  boy,  but  to  a  powerful  peer,  the  fondly  cherished  friend 
sovereign,  av.\  one  of  the  bandsonicst  men  of  his  day.    T?ie 
mony  was  attended  with  every  sign  of  homage  and  rejoidog. 
King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  bench  of  bishops,  a 
the  leading  peer*  of  the  icalin  were  present  at  the  marriage.  The] 
groom,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  disparity  between  hima 
late  husband,  was  created  I'latlof  Somerset    Tlic  young  Count 
she  walked  "i>  the  aisle  of  tlic  Cbajicl  Royal  on  the  ami  of  the 
allowed  her  hair  to  fall  unfettered  to  her  waist  as  a  proof 
innocent  character  of  her  former  union,  for  lo  be  "  married  ii 
hair"  was  a  privilege  only  accorded  to  maidens.    The  Bit! 
Bath  and  Wells   performed    the   ceremony,  and  his  MajesI 
graciously  pleased  to  pay  nil  expenses.     In  the  evening  "g 
maatiuc  of  lords "  took  place  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
attention  that  scr%'ility  and  respect  could  inspire  was  lavi»h«( 
the  newly-wedded  Katl  and  Counters.    They  were  the  recipii 
ihc  most  magnirtcent  presents.    They  were  lavishly  cntciui 
the  Lo:d  Mayor  and  aldermen  at  a  splendid  banquet  in 
iheir  carriage  was  escorted  llirough  Cheapsidc  by  torchbgl 
the  cheers  of  the  mob,  and  their  healths  were  drunk  with  v 
applause    'I'le   members  of  Gray's   Inn,  disguised  as  h; 
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,  dulFodile,  and  other  Aovrcrs,  pcrronncd  a  masque,  ctp«cially 
I  in  ihcir  honour  by  the  great  Loid  Bacon,  before  the  King  and 
■t  compuijr.  Masques,  ptays,  and  "  vrassailcs,"  ia  cx>minemo- 
lof  the  event,  followed  each  other  in  quick  Hiiccetsion.  Indeed, 
lit  QUionil  rejoicings  ccwild  scarcely  liavc  been  more  nurkcd  hod  tlie 
btit-4fi|)areDt  to  die  throne  tAl:en  unto  himself  a  princess.  Shortly 
ifitrUie  honc}7iioon  the  Kari  of  Somerset  Kttlcd  himself  in  London, 
bliagSir  Ba|>tist  KicJit'  house  in  Kensington,  which  tic  sumptuou&ly 

But  a  cloud  «-as  slowly  springing  up,  which  was  lo  cast  its  blade 
o\-ef  all  this  prosperity,  and  turn  the  future  into  hopeless 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  then  adorned  the  court  of 
,  the  name  of  Sir  I'Jiomoi  nveit>ur>-  takes  high  rank.  I'hoiif^h 
by  (lie  fame  of  bU  more  splendid  contciti|>oraries,  his  works 
:  nach  read  and  admired ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  his  poem 
"Wife"  and  his  " Oiaraclera "  will  rejiay  perusal  by  the 
But  ai«irt  from  hi*  literary  fame,  Overbut)-  exercised  con- 
'  influence  in  the  circles  of  the  Court  from  the  soundness  of 
I  Jtxtgment,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  his  decision  of 
vx.  He  had,  shortly  aAer  Catr's  introduction  into  the  society 
liitehall,  struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  ihe  favourite,  lie 
I  the  young  man's  adviscrin-chicf,  his  fathcr-confcssor,  and  the 
of  most  of  his  actions.  It  was  said  that,  indirectly,  the 
ht  was  the  sovereign  of  tlic  country- :  for  though  Rochester  ruled 
King,  it  was  Overbury  who  ruled  Rochester.  To  the  intrigue 
I  the  Counters  of  F,tsex,  Overbury  had  raised  no  obsuclc.  Nay, 
I  even  facilitated  matters  by  helping  the  untutored  Rochester 
;  the  love-lettcre  he  sent  to  his  mislrew.  Hut  in  the  eyes  of 
y,  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  and  a  passion  which  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
Mhan  honourable  marriage.  The  keen  man  of  the  world  was  no 
to  the  antecedents  of  l-'rances.  Countess  of  Essex,  and  he 
1  auured  that  his  friend  would  bitterly  rue  the  day  he  made  so 
a  danvc  his  wife  Accordingly,  he  essayed  all  his  eRorls  to 
the  infattiatcd  youth  from  hi«  purpose,  but  in  v.iiii, 
er  was  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  the  fascinating  Cuiinlcs», 
nroTC  (hat  nothing  in  her  past  history-  should  be  regarded  by 
■in  ai  an  obstacle  lo  marriage.  (ligh  words  broke  out  between  tlie 
IWfcicfKls.  *■  Well,  my  lord,"  cried  Overbuij-  at  the  close  of  a  dis- 
'■wuii,  "  if  you  do  many  that  filthy  Imsc  woman,  you  will  utterly 
""0  row  Iwnour  and  yourself.  You  shall  never  do  it  by  my  advice 
'  AmV  Pajun,  AvT.'A'A-,  AW.  uid  Dec ,  1613  \  Jm.,  1614. 
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at  consent."    Hot  with  ngi-,  Rochester  replied,  "  My  own  legs  iTic 
straight  and  stiong  c-notigh  (o  boir  tnc  tip,  but  in  faith  1  will  \x  even 
with  you  for  (his,"  and  he  inctignantly  turned  upon  his  heel.    TIte 
conversation  look  place  in  one  of  the  galleries  at  White-lull,  and 
was  ovcihc^iTd   by  two  persons   in  an  adjoining  chaii)l>cr,  wIkw 
evidence  became  aAcm-ards  of  iinponancc.     On  <)uitung  hit  meniori 
Kochnter  went  straight  to   the   King  and   begged   th;it  Overbuiy 
might  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  embassy  at  St.  Petenbui^.     ^Vc 
now  team    that  James,   whether    from  jealousy   of  the  influeioe 
exercised  by  the  knight  o^cr  Rochester,  or  from   jealousy  of  the 
[C]>utation    that    the   autlior   of    the    "Characters"    enjoyed,  or 
from  whatever  other  cause,  cordially  dUliked   Overbury,   ami  W 
long  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  at  Court.*     i  Ic  had  refrained,  hot- 
ever,  from  giving  expression  to  tliis  dislike,  in  order  not  to  pus 
his  cherished  Carr,  who  he  saw  was  devoted  to  the  knight, 
when  he  hcaid  that  it  was  the  favourite  himself  who  was  suj 
the  absence  of  Overbury  from  the  counlr)-,  he  gladly  acceded  to 
request,  and  at  once  made  out  the  ai^ointnient     Tlie  trcachi 
Rochester,  playing  a  double  part,  now  rrsunied  his  intitnacj- 
his  former  friend,  pretended  thnt  he  had  forgotten  the  words  that 
passed  between  them,  and  when  the  oltcr  of  the  diplomatic  post 
mentioned,  strongly  advised  Overbury  not  to  accept  iL     "  If  you 
blamed  or  committed  for  it,"  said  he,  "  care  not,  I  will  quickly 
thee,"    Accordingly,  the  knight,  who  at  first  had  l>cen  willing  to 
abroad,  declared  that  "  he  could  not  and  n-ould  not  accept  a  fo 
employmtnt."  *    The  King,  \rorked  upon  by  Rochester,  \-owed 
suoh  disobedience  sliould  meet  with   its  deserts,  and   comn^l 
Overbury  to  the  Tower.     Here  the  unhappy  man  UnguisbcJ 
months ;  he  ardenily  bcgge<l  for  liberty ;  he  implored  the  pi 
aid  of  the  favourite.    "Sir,"  he  wrote  to  Somerset,  "  I  wonder 
have  not  >'et  found  means  to  effect  my  delivery;  but  I  remember 
said  you  would  be  even  with  me,  and  so  indeed  you  are.    Hut  nai 
yourself,  my  lord,  if  you  do  not  release  me,  but  iuffcT  mc  ihuj 
die,  my  blood  will  be  rctiuircd  at  your  hands,"    All  prayers 
remonstrances  were,  however,  useless.    The  health  of  the  priiet* 
Rave  way ;  he  was  sci/cd  with  frequent  vomitings,  and,  after  a 
fmcmeni  which  lasted  from  May  to  the  following  October,  he  |; 
away  in  agonies.     No  one  was  permitted  to  view  the  corpse.    A 
was  dug  within  the  precincts  of  ilic  Tower,  and  into  it  the  body, 
the  burial  of  a  dog,  was  hastily  thrown.    "  Nobody  pities  him," 
Cliambcrlain,  of  the  dead  man,  wlio  was  noted  for  his  airogant 
•  Slalt  jyt/*",  Vmtitk,  Mai  >9.  ^^i^V  '  »f^ 
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UDperiout  demeanour  to  oil  wiOi  wlttini  be  i:»iii«  in  contact,  "and  hit 
^mftknls  do  nnt  spe.ik  n-ell  of  Itiin."  ' 

^Wfe  pus  ov«r  on  inlvnrol  of  liro  )-L-ars.    The  Earl  and  Co»nte»' 
^Bonenet  ho)]  becii  made  nuii  and  vrifc,  and  vrcfG  siicndiiig  their 
B*  i"  ll>c  amusements  or  the  hour,  in  Trcquent  sojourns  at  their 
'  tMMnr  seal  of  Chcsterford  Park,  irhither  iIm  King  sometimes  went, 
ad  m  buying  paintings  or  the  old  masters  for  their  town  houK 
■  KcatiDgton.     My  lord  of  Somerset  was  still  the  special  favourite 
<f  la  Mncretgn,  though  there  were  »igm  llat  his  power  was  on  the 
,  *ue.    Sacwtt  and  pruspent}-  lud  nude  him  insolent,  and  his 
ItWBiei  were  longing  Tor  his  doHnfal).     His  ronncr  vivacity  liad 
'  dtietitd  him.  his  face  looked  worn,  and  those  channs  and  gram 
[■^ck  lud  been  so  specially  attractive  to  James  were  now  on  the 
lAdbr.     He  bcramc  dull,  nwrose,  and  imperious.    A  handsome 
laccJienliirc  lad  bad  lately  been  appointed  cup-b(.>atcr  to  the  mon- 
■Rh,  and  the  couriers  recognised  in  the  iieu-  arrival  the  sti<xcssor 
■tlhc  favourite.     And  non-  dark  rumours  began  to  be  circulated  oi 
'hI  fi^  in  the  Ton'vr.    It  was  said  that  Overbury  had  not  met  with 
hitdeuh  honestly;  that  one  of  tlie  accomplices  had  conresscd  tbat 
^blight  had  for  montliK  been  systematically  poisoned,  and  that 
*Bidi  noble  persons,  deep  in  the  intimacies  of  the  throne,  were 
fndy  implicated  in  the  matter.    It  was  impossible  Uiat  the  atfair 
Md  be  hushed  up.    The  King  issued  instructions  to  incjuire  into 
kose,  the  law  officers  of  the  down  set  to  wotk  with  their  investi- 
(Unos,  and  soon  e^ery  detail  loucliing  the  terrible  deed  was  laid 
■ft    It  now  tranxpired  that  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  infuriated 
pincOvcrbury  for  the  manner  in  whii:h  he  had  vjioken  of  licr,  and, 
ion  all,  for  his  having  attempted  to  prevent  the  marriage  between 
'OKir  and  her  lover,  had  resolved  to  surround  him  when  in  the 
Tanr  with  her  cu-aiurcs,  and  put  him  to  death  by  poison.     Ffer 
Vms  were  examined,  denied  the  charge,  then  fully  confessed,  and 
Vfind  penitently  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  Inw.     Four  persons 
ItRprc'cmiiiently  implicated — Richnrd  Weston,  Anne  Tomer,  Sir 
*tais  Hcinys,  and  James  rnnlclin.     Tr-inklin  was  the  apothccny 
•^Oiold  the  pobons;  Hcinyswas  the  Licuten.int of  llic  'lower,  who 
toprity  to  the  ]>roceedings ;  Mm  Turner — the  introducer  of  starch 
■to  England — was  the  confidante  of  the  countess,  who  procuicd  tlie 
PlWiB from  Franklin ;  whilst  Weston,  as  tlie  gaoler  of  the  unhapi)y 
''|rt«)',  was  the  agent  appointed  to  adnilnihier  the  druys  lo  the 
r^nxt.    As  none  of  thew  persons  had  any  ouse  of  resentment 
1  (MctUtiry,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  only  the  inslnancnls 
^SMA-A^m.  i>*mtffif,  Oct.  14,  1613. 
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of  oUwn.    Warrants  were  now  issued  for  the  aircst  of  the  Eatt 
Countess  of  Somerset     I^tly  Somerset  was  at  her  lown  house, 
at  once  was  ukcn  lo  the  Tower,  where  she  implwed  her  It 
not  to  confine  her  in  the  same  cell  as  that  in  which  Ovcrbiny 
breathed  his  bsL    nie  King  was  a:  that  time  at  Royslon  on  a  i, 
progress,  and  accompanied  by  Somerset     As  tlie  messenger  ami 
with  the  warrant,  his   Majeiiy,  according  to  his  custom,  was  loll 
upon  the  favourite's  neck  and  kissing  him.      "When   shall  1  i 
thcc  again?    On  my  soul,  I  shall  nritlter  eat  nor  »leep  until  j 
come  again,"  he  aaked  Somerset,  who,  iinconscious  of  the  writ  iw 
against  him,  wis  on  The  point  of  quitting  Roj-ston  for  London, 
favourite  replied  that  lie  would  return  in  a  few  days.    'ITw  King 
lolled  about  his  neck  and  kitted  him  repeatedly.     At  this 
Somerset  w.ts  arrested  by  the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
He  started  back  iiulignanlly,  exclaiming  that  never  was  such 
affront  olTcred  to  a  jK-cr  of  England  in  the  presence  of  his  so' 
"  Nay.  rnan,"  s.iid  the  King,  ••  if  Coke  were  to  send  for  me  1  thi 
have  to  go."    Then,  asSoniersel  quitted  the  royal  presence,  the 
James,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
for  the  ftncsl  of  the  favourite,  and  who  now,  wearied  with  the 
macy,  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  effectually  hreaki 
off,  said  aloud,  "  Now,  the  devil  go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never  sec 
tee  any  more  1 "    Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Somerset,  the 
Chief  Justiic  arrived  at  Koyston.    The  kingtook  him  on  oneside 
told  him  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  most  wicked  murder  \ 
Somerset  and  his  wife  that  was  ever  committed ;  that  they  liad  mn 
him  their  agL-nt  to  carry  on  their  amours  and  murderous  desig^ 
and  therefore  he  charged  the  Chief  Justice  with  all  the  scni^ 
posstible  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  cons|)iracy,  and  to  spi 
no  man,  however  great,  who  was  imiilicated  in  the  affair,     "Gol 
curse,"  he  cried  passionately,  "  be  upon  you  and  yours  if  you  tH 
any  of  ibcm  I    And  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine  if  I  para 
any  one  of  them  !"'  1 

The  trial  created  the  greatest  sensation.  All  places  of  pula 
business  and  amusement  were  deserted  during  the  proceedli 
^Vestrainsier  Hall  was  crowded  in  every  part  from  floor  lo  n 
Seats  were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  i 
money  were  given  for  a  corner  which  would  scarcely  conuin  «  da 
persons.  Sixty  pounds  for  the  two  days  during  which  the  iriat  |0 
was  no  unusual  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  accommodation  doled  o^jB 
a  sniaJI  family  jiarly.     No  scat  could  be  obtained  for  less  than 
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ftnlL    The  Court  opened  ax  nine,  but  by  «tx  o'clock  in  the  morn 

Ae  doors  in  front  of  Weuminstcr  Hall  were  thronged  by 
OBfttiton  for  unreseit-ed  places,     ficnenth  a  clolh  of  estate  at  ihe 
Ifier  esd  of  the  hall  sat  I^ord  Chancellor  Ellcsmcrc,  ns  the  Lord 
Ul^Sievant     Close  to  him  stood  Gaiter  King-at-Arms,  the  Scal- 
laier  and  Black  Rod,  supported  by  the  Scigcant-at- Arms.  On  either, 
nlecf  the  High  Steward  aX  the  peers  who  constituted  the  CourL- 
Tk  judges  cUd  in  tlicir  scarlet  robes,  were  collected  in  a  row  sonn 
■tat  lover  than  the  peers,  the  Lord  CKicf  Justice  occupyin];  the 
■w  ooaqjtcuous  |)oaitkin  on  tlic  bench.     At  ilie  lower  end  of  the 
ihllwere  the  King's  Counsel,  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  then  held 
(Set  u  .\ttomey-General,  ni  their  head.   Se|urated  from  the  counsel 
V*  bar  was  a  small  platform  on  which  the  prisoners  were  to  stand, 
la&coi  of  it  stood  a  gentleman  porter  vith  an  axe,  who,  nhen  sen- 
W«  of  death  was  pronounced  against  a  peer  or  peeress,  turned  its 
^  fall  upon  the  condemned, 
lady  Somerset  was  the  first  to  1>e  jntt  ujwn  her  iriaL    She  was 
in  bbck  tammel,  a  cypress  chaperon,  «  cobweb  bun  lutT 
CU&."     She  wxt  deadly  pale,  but  Iter  terror  only  the  more 
•rtttoed  her  bewitching  beauty,  wliicli  made  a  great  impression 
"pan  the  Court.    As  she  took  her  place  she  m-idc  three  rcvcrcncci' 
tr  judges.     The  Lord  High  Stcnaid  then  explained  the  object 
the  proceedings,  and  it  was  noticed  that  during  the  reading  of  the 
'ictKcnt,  when  mention  was  made  of  the  name  of  Weston  and  of 
put  that  !»e  lud  played  in  the  crime,  the  prisoner  put  her  fan 
her  face,  nor  did  she  remove  it  until  the  re.iding  of  the  indict- 
iras  ended.     This  preliminary  over,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
the  most  p.iinful  silence,  asked  :— 
'  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  an  thou  guilty  of  the  felony . 
murder,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

In  a  low  voice,  "  but  wonderful  fearful,"  the  Countess,  bowing  to 
judges,  answered,  "  tiuilty," 

llie  Attorney-General  now  roscup  and  addressed  the  Court  in  a 

vords.     He  congratuUtcd  the  prisoner  upon  freely  acknow* 

jug  her  guilt ;  he  eulogised  the  conduct  of  the  King  in  seeking 

lytbc  ends  of  justice;  and  he  held  out  hopes  of  pardon  to  the 

'Unless  by  quoting  the  words,  "  mercy  and  truth  be  met  together," 

"*  King's  instructions  for  the  Investigation  of  the  murder  of  Sir 

"•onas  Orerbury  were  then  read,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  dccbring 

'^<  they  were  so  masterly  that  they  "  dc-serveil  to  be  written  in  a 

■""Uam."    Again,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  put  a  question  to  the 

'^^ner:- 


■ 
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"  France*,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hold  up  thine  lunct 
thou  hut  been  indicted,  arraigned,  and  pleaded  guilty  as  access 
before  the  UxX  of  the  wilful  poisoning  and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overburj',  what  canst  thou  no«f  s.!/  for  ihjrsclf  why  judgnieiu 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  ag^tin^t  ihcc?  " 

"  I  can  much  aggravate,  but  nothing  extenuate  my  fault," 
the  reply,  in  such  low  tones  as  scarcely  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Hi| 
Stcii-ard.     "  I  dc^rc  mercy,  and  that  the  lords  will  intercede  Ibr 
to  the  King." 

There  was  a  pause  whilst  the  white  staff  was  delivered  lo 
presiding  judge. 

"  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,"  said  the  Lord  High  Stew: 
solemnly, "  whereas  thou  hast  been  indicted,  arraigned,  pleade*!  g<ii1l)', 
and  that  thou  hast  notlting  to  say  for  thyself,  it  is  now  my  part  to* 
pronounce  judgment ;  only  thus  nmdi  before,  since  ray  lords  have 
heard  with  what  humility  and  (;rief  you  have  confessed  tlic  fact,  I  doi 
not  doubt  they  uill  signify  so  muth  to  the  King  and  mediate  for  Itia 
grace  towards  you ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  law,  lliC 
sentence  must  be  tliis,  '  That  thou  slialt  be  o-irricd  from  hence  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  executioi),  wliere 
you  arc  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,  and  the  Lorf 
have  mwcy  on  your  soul.' "  She  was  then  removed  to  hex  quarters  ic 
Raleigh's  house  in  the  garden  of  tlic  Tower. 

The  proceedings  had  been  very  rapid.  The  Court  had  opened 
at  nine,  and  by  eleven  the  prisoner  had  been  condemned.'  On  tlia 
whole,  the  impression  made  by  the  Cuuntc^^H  bad  been  favouT.-ible^ 
"  Her  carriage  hath  much  commended  her,"  writes  one  10  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,'  "  for  before  anc: 
after  her  condemnation  she  behaved  so  nobly  and  worthily  as  die 
express  to  the  world  she  was  well  taught  and  had  better  learned  hec 
lesson."  Chamberlain  writes  to  the  same:  "She  won  pityby  Iier  w>bet 
demeanour,  which  in  my  opinion  was  more  curious  and  contidcii! 
than  was  lit  for  a  lady  in  such  distress,  and  yet  she  shed  or  made  show 
of  some  tears  divers  limes.  She  was  used  with  more  respect  than  e 
usu.-it,  nothing  being  aggravated  against  her  by  any  circumstance,  ncn 
any  invective  used  but  only  touching  the  main  offence  of  murder;  lu 
liltewise  it  was  said  to-day  to  be  the  King's  pleasure  that  no  odioa-l 
or  imcivil  speeches  should  be  given.  The  general  opinion  is  thi* 
she  shall  not  die,  and  many  good  words  were  given  to  put  her  ii 
hope  of  the  King's  mercy."  '    One  Pallavicino,  with  the  enthui 
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of  lus  nation,  conuMnts  upon  the  irial  in  qniie  an  excited  stmin. 

"Tile  firet  Friday  wherein  the  lady  w^aa  iriwl,"  li«  writes  to  our 

AtftsHador  at  the  Hague,'  "  uutginc  you  sec  one  of  the  taiicst, 

KS{ieaive  (f/V),  honorable,  graccfuJlesi  |)iroceediiigs  for  judgment, 

nrntnce,  huni)>lenes*,  discretion  that  e»r  y«t  presented  itMlf  to 

p«Uic  rieir ;  th*;  prisoner's  behaviour  truly  noble,  fashioned  to  act  a 

tagedy  with  so  miich  sweetness,  grace  and  good  form,  as  if  all  the 

Gam  had  heaped  their  whole  powers  to  render  her  that  day  the 

•BW  beloved,  the  most  coniniiseratcd  spectacle,  and  tlic  best  wtiJted 

oae  liat  ever  presented  itself  before  a  scene  of  dcaili.   The  modesty 

PftwfcgioH  in  her  shortcDed  all  legal  openings  of  the  cause ;  wrought 

tt^  muft  couneous  bng;uagc  from  tlte  attorney  Sir  Trancix  Racoa 

'hi  his  eloquence,  fav-our,  modesty  and  judgment  might  afford  ;  all 

^*Heqi)entty  exacting  from  the  I^rd  High  Steward  a  judgment  and 

■*«8enee  (harsh  truly  according  to  the  law)  but  to  >wcetened  by  the 

^cRvcrcr  that  it  is  certainly  affirmed  death  felt  not  her  sting  nor  she 

**e»  at  her  departure  to  have  been  of  the  condemned." 

SlUl,  no  little  disappointment  had  been  created  by  the  course 

'*'iisued  by  the  finir  culprit.    It  had  not  been  expected  that  ihc  would 

^  citicc  criminate  herself  by  pleading  guilty,  and  the  Attorney- General, 

*••*  ihc  prcsumixion  that  she  would  avow  her  innocence,  had  i)repaTcd 

^  elaborate  liitech,  which  can  be  read  in  his  works,  elo(]uently 

^^^cighing  Rgainst  her  sinful  conduct.    The  proceedings,  instead  of 

"^ng  eminently  sensational,  had  been  dull  and  commonplace  in  the 

**twmc.     From  the  testimony  of  the  accomplices  who  Ii.id  recently 

**piued  their  crimes  upon  the  gibbet,  tlie  public  were  well  aware 

'^t  the  case  presented  features  full  of  excitement.    It  was  anticipated 

~**at  the  whole  [tatt  life  of  the  CountcsK  would  be  I.iid  bare — how  she 

***«1  flirted  with  Prince  Henry;  how,  before  her  divorce,  she  had 

^•"tanged  stolen  intervien-s  with  her  lover  in  I'atemoster  Row;  how 

**^«  had  availed  hcrwlf  of  the  plnltcrs  and  potions,  the  charm.i  and 

^**aiodest  emblem!  of  the  fashionable  astrologer  to  attain  her  ends; 

•*^w  she  had  intrigued  to  surround  Ovcrbury  in  the  Tower  by  her 

I*^ii  acaturcs;  how  she  had  sent  him  poisoned  tarts  and  jellies:  in 

^l^ott,  it  was  expected  that  every  detail  in  this  drama  of  love  and 

****KJer  would  be  disclosed.      And  yet  nothing  fresh  bad  been 

•iivilgtd ;  the  vast  audience  had  been  gratiiied  by  a  sight  of  the 

****Jrioua  criminal,  but  no  highly  spiced  incident,  as  had  been  fondly 

■*^Ptd,  had  been  brought  foraard  for  ihcir  horror  or  amusement. 

j*  "'^  who  had  paid  large  sums  for  thcii  scats  did  not  consider  they 

■'^*1  tetcivcd  their  money's  worth. 

'  Staif /a/ifrj,  l\-met&.  May  39,  l6l£. 
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MxllcT*,  liovrevcr,  looked  more  [womiiiing  wiih  the  hi 
his  imptUonraent  in  the  Bloody  Tov'cr,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
a  threatening'  atiitudc.  lie  declined  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic 
of  his  peers.  He  swore  thitt  he  would  not  plead  before  llw  C< 
He  hnd  been  advised  to  follow  the  ex.-imple  of  his  wife,  to  co| 
his  guilt,  to  bow  to  the  verdict,  and  to  tnist  to  the  King  for  pan 
These  he  slcrnly  refused  to  do  ;  nay,  he  threatened  thai  if  he  \ 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  |)ccrs  he  would  dis<:lose  matters  wl 
would  i>rovc  most  jnjufious  to  his  Majesty.  For  a  whole  « 
frequent  were  the  DcgotiACions  that  were  entered  into  beto 
Somerset  and  the  Crown,  the  King  imploring  lite  favourite  to  aj 
his  crime,  imd  to  hitvc  no  fear  of  the  eonsequenecs  ;  but  auU 
prisoner  maintained  hit  morose  ;)nd  defiant  air.  At  la»l,  by  A  I 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  'lower,  Somerset  wax  iitduced  to  apj 
before  his  judges.  He  tnt  told  that  if  he  only  would  invscnt  hin 
at  Westminster  Hail  he  would  be  permitted  to  return  instantly  a| 
"without  any  fuithcr  proceedings,  only  you  slinll  know  your  cnc( 
and  their  malice,  though  they  shall  have  no  tiower  over  you." 
this  shallow  device  he  allowed  himacif  to  be  entr.-ip|icd,  and  on  An 
th.it  he  had  been  owrreachcd,  "  recoil ct ted  a  belter  temper, 
went  on  calmly  in  his  trial,  where  he  held  the  company  until  s 
at  night."  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  as  if  the  scntenc 
the  Court  had  already  plunged  him  into  the  grief  of  a  wido 
He  wore  "  a  plain  black  satin  suit,  kid  with  two  satin  bees 
seam ;  a  gown  of  uncut  velvet,  lined  with  unshorn,  all  the  ak 
laid  with  satin  lace ;  a  pair  of  gloves  with  satin  tops  ;  his  Gc 
about  his  neck,  his  hair  curled,  his  visage  pale,  his  beard  tona 
eyes  sunk  in  his  head."  On  being  called,  he  pleaileil  not  guilty, 
was  feared  that  in  his  temper  he  would  divulge  maiten  which  n 
gravely  compromise  the  King.  Two  servants  were  accordi 
placed  on  cither  side  of  him,  with  clonks  on  their  arms,  and 
prisoner  was  warned  that  if  he  uttered  but  a  word  against 
Majesty  these  men  had  ordcn  to  mufile  him  instantly,  drag 
down,  and  hasten  him  off  to  the  Tower.  He  woulil  then  be 
tenccd  in  his  absence,  and  at  once  be  put  to  death. 

Into  the  details  of  the  trial  we  shall  not  enter ;  never  was  the 
chtnery  of  the  law  more  flagrantly  piit  in  motion  to  bring  in  a  ve 
against  a  prisoner.  Stripped  of  ail  technicalities,  Somerset  was  act 
of  having  incited  the  keeper  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbuty  to  admir 
poison  to  his  prisoner.  The  adminbtcring  of  the  drugs  was 
stated: — "  Rose-acre,  May  5,  1615;  white  arsenic,  June  i;  met 
sublimate  in  tarts,  July  16 ;  and  mercury  sublimate  iu  a  clyster,  Sej 
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I  m  the  same  ynr."    The  Lord  Chief  Juslic*,  wilh  a  juriijliiy  not 

often  exhibiied  on  the  Bench,  employed  histalcms  lo  [irejudice  the 

iuif  aj^nst  the  acciisctl.     Testimonyilui  would  have  l>tcn  or  service 

:  priMncr  was  rejected.     Hearsay  evidence  of  the  loosest  cha- 

an  WM  freely  admitted.    The  most  imponant  witnesses  against 

nmet  were  men  who  had  been  hanged  for  iheir  ciinK^,  nrvd  whom 

beconld  not  cri^ss-exjmine.     After  a  whole  day  thtu  parted  in  bur- 

kiquing  jutlke  a  verdici  of  guilty  was  brought  in,  and  the  quondam 

file  was  senienc^  to  deatli.    Contemporary  opinion  was  strongly 

to  the  finding  of  the  Court.     "  The  leaat  country  gentleman 

writes  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  I.ondon, 

'wnild  not  have  suffered  for  what  the  Eail  of  Somerset  was  con- 

iterastd,  and  that  if  hiw  enemies  had  not  been  powerful  he  would  not 

ivc  been  found  guilty,  for  there  was  no  convincing  proof  againu 

Sm,*    "  Some  that  were  then  at  Somerset's  trial,"  says  another, 

"  ami  not  |unbl,  conceived  in  conKienoe,  and  as  himself  says  to  the 

Khig,  that  he  fcU  rather  \>y  want  of  well  defending  than  by  force  o( 

prwifi."    He  wr.s  prowruicd,  writes  a  third,  because  "  King  James 

Wai  «ieary  of  him,  and  Ituckingham  had  supplied  his  ptace."    The 

»u«  jirobable  view  of  this  e-iute  {iliir<  is  that  Somerset  was  ]>crfectly 

innocent  of  any  attempt  at  poisoning  O^'crbury.     He  had   been 

inwiutncntal  in  confining  his  former  friend  in  the  Tower,  and  it  had 

l>«m  his  intention  that  the  knight  sitould  be  kept  prisoner  for  sonic 

^nr;  bat  we  have  no  evidence  that  Somerset  knew  anything  of  the 

*«nblc  vengeance  whii  h  I-itly  I-Usex  (for  she  w.is  not  then  his  wife) 

^•assTeiking  upon  the  prisoner;  on  the  contrary,  what  trujtworihy 

ncc  wc  possess  is  in  his  Cavoi^r,  for  w«  find  him  giving  ordcn 

phj'sicians  were  to  see  Ovcrbury  and  re|«>rt  upon  liis  health. 

I  he  been  cognisant  of  the  plot  to  poison  the  prisoner,  he  would 

•OKtly  have  dc^iatcbcd  those  who,  on  investigation,  might   have 

<'««ltd  the  conspiracy.     "  Many  believed,"  writes  Wctdon,'  ■'  the 

Kol  cf  Somerset  guilty  of  Ovcib.iij's  death,  but  the  moit  thought 

*"«"  guilty  only  of  the  breach  of  friendship  (and  that  in  a  high  point) 

^  wITeiing  hi*  imprisonment,  which  was  the  highway  to  his  muiilvr; 

•fid  ihit  conjecture  !  take  to  be  of  the  soundest  opinion." 

I'  it  unfortunate  that  the  reports  wc  possess  of  this  famous  trial 
***  oivn  to  (luettion.     In  the  version  in  IloweU's  State  Trials  we  are 
'  'c^ed  to  no  authorities,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
r">at  V  afg  not  studying  a  garbled  accoimt,  furnished  by  those  intcr- 
V^tcd  ill  condemning  the  prisoner.     The  reports  of  our  earlier  State 
1  were  often  prepared  under  the  inspeaion  of  tlie  Law  Oftieen  of 
■  Cmrt  aaJ  danettt  ^  King  Jamti. 
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ihe  Crown,  and  somciimes  were  e^'cn  revised  by  iHc  Sovereign  hin 
hence  they  give  only  x  jiartial  and  ooc-sidcd  view  of  what  look  pli 
"The  course  of  i>roceedinj{  in  ancient  times,'  writes  Amos,  who  I 
made  the  legal  asjiect  of  thU  iHal  a  special  study,'  "  for  crushing  ( 
individual  who  had  exdted  /i»n  c.r  kindled  hatred  in  the  brean  oC^j 
Sovereit^,  was  somewhat  after  the  following  manner : — Written  ^3. 
aminations  were  taken  in  secret,  and  often  wrung  Ixoin  prisonen    "^sf 
the  agonies  of  ihc  rack.    Such  parts  of  these  documents,  simI  si»«k 
parts  only,  as  were  cnnuDalivc,  were  read  before  a  judge  rcnwva1:3)t 
at  the  will  of  the  Crou'n,  and  a  jury  packed  for  the  occasion^  wlio  gckn 
their  vcrdia  under  terror  of  fine  and  imiirisonmcnt.    Speedily  »ie 
GDVcrnment  publishe<l  whatever  accotint  of  the  trials  suited  ll~^<if 
purposes.  Stibservicitt  divines  were  next  appointed  to  'press  the  c<3n- 
sciences,'  as  it  was  called,  of  the  condemned,  in  their  cells  and  on     ^ 
scaffold;  and  the  tninsaction  terminated  with  another  Govcnmi   ■"' 
^/wciwn',  full  of  dying  contrition,  and  culosy  by  the  criminal  on  all  ^.-' 
had  been  inslrumentul  in  bringing  him  to  the  galtows.    In  the  rk  <>■> 
while  the  Sur  Ckamber,  with  its  {Mllories,  its  S.  l.s  bninded  on      ilx 
cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  its  mutilations  of  ears,  and  ruinous  fines,  k  '""' 
liibitcd  the  unauthorised  publication  of  trials,  and  all  free  disci  n      'i"° 
upon  them,  as  nmounling  to  an  nrraigiiment  of  Ihe  King's  juOb.^^ 
Such  compulsory  twtimony  certainly  does  not  inspire  confidence— 

Among  tlie  State  Papers  of  this  ijeriod  is  an  account  of  ^ 
famotiB  trial,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  rq>ort  teal* 
found  in  the  pages  of  Howell,  In  the  manuscrii^t  tte  read  noi*^!"* 
of  that  disi)utc  between  Somerset  and  Overbury  in  the  galler  n" 
at  Whitchnll,  rclntivc  to  Lady  Essex,  which  is  so  circumsiart  i  -""j 
related  in  Howell.  From  the  manuscript  we  learn  that  Som^**' 
relied  greatly  in  his  defence  upon  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Owrfc^"')' 
to  the  effect  that  "  a  powder  whicli  \\e  had  received  from  the  Earl  *" 
agreed  with  him,  but  that,  nevenhekss,  he  did  not  intend  to  take  ^^f 
more  powders  of  the  sinie  kind."  In  Howell  there  is  no  rocniio«^  "d 
this  letter.  According  to  the  manu.SLrijil,  the  apothecary  in  his 
aniination  is  made  to  slate  that  Soiiientet  ordered  him  10  write  fo 
King's  physician  touching  physic  to  bcgivcn  to  Overbury.  This  •*.' 
circumstance  favourable  lu  Somerset,  but  is  not  to  be  founiS  *" 
Howell.  Tlie  speech  of  the  piisoncr  in  his  defence  is  given  var»o«-**^? 
in  the  two  accounts.  In  the  manuscript  Somerset  attacks  tlie  cr^^*^ 
of  the  witnesses  hostile  to  him,  and  desires  that  "his  own  protea** 
lions  on  his  oath,  his  honour,  and  his  conscience  should  be  weigl 
against  the  lewd  information  "  of  such  miscreants.  In  Howell 
'  T'/tf  Crtat  Ojtr  of  Paiiemns,  by  Aodtew  Amos.  A  mott  curious  and  able  < 
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Iwrno  wee  or  th«K  obsen-alions.     **It  »  obvious,"  »Tttcs  Amoi, 

*ttutiKhpgus8gc«  voiild  Ik  ^^  most  likely  to  b«  struck  oui  hy\KX- 

MUdoitMl  of  publbliing  a  version  of  t)ie  t>rocce<ling5  which  might 

lEfae  an  opinion  among  the  public  Uiat  one  of  the  wickedest  of  men 

U  Um  condemned  after  one  of  the  £ur»t  of  iiiab  and  by  one  of 

Ike  JQCnt  of  prosecutions." 

H'chsic  now  to  deal  with  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Kinglhrough- 

Ihii  ;i8air.     What  was  the  nature  of  the  secret  he  feared  Somerset 

tevtol  ?    ^\Tiy  sliould  orders  have  been  given  b)-  the  Lieutenant 

Tover  to  silence  llie  prisoner  and  drag  him  airay  did  he  say  a 

■{jainst  the  King?    We  learn  tlut  James  was  so  ncr\'ous  and 

ihrou^hout  tlie  day  on  irhidi  the  favourite  wax  tried,  tliat 

10  c%-ery  boat   he  saw  landing  at  the  bridge,  and  cursed 

ilriio  came  irilhout  tidings.     He  refused  all  food.     Wh3l  was  the 

of  this  anxiety  ?'     One  reason  has  been  given  which  ap- 

(0  answer  the  question  more  conclusively  than  other  guessesL 

\\3X  been  su^cstcd  that  the  Kir.g  himself  had  a  share  in  the 

of  Ovcibury.    ^Vc  know  that  J.inics  had  a  "  rooted  hatred " 

lOwanJ*  the  knight ;  thai  he  had  been  a  co-oj>craiing  jKtrly  in  the 

Pvnccution ;  tliat  he  had  enjoined  the  Privy  Council  to  send  Ovcrbury 

te  the  Tovcr,  and  that  he  had  turned  a  deaf  car  to  all  i>ctitions  from 

*he  )irtsoocr  fo*  release.     He  may  have  been  cognisant  of  the  plot  of 

*c  Countess  to  poison  Ovcrbury,  though  unknonu  to  her,  and  may 

''•ve  employed  her  guilt  to  screen  his  own  purposes.     We  know  that 

"i*  own  physician  had  attended  upon  Chxrbury  during  the  latter  part 

^  hit  confinement,  tliat  this  doctor  wa&  never  called  as  a  witness,  and 

**»«1  the  prescriptions  he  made  out  for  the  prisoner  were  never  pro- 

•Jttecd.   We  know  llut  when  fonl  n-ork  had  been  suspected,  the  King 

^Sisinong  the  busier,  the  better  to  conceal  his  own  agents,  in  pro- 

•coiiog  those  accused  of  poisoning  Ovcrbury.    Wc  know  that  the 

PHKeedings  against  the  Countess  of  Somerset  were  far  from  harsh, 

**»d  iSai,  in  spite  of  the  royal  oalh  to  the  coniiary.  she  received  a  full 

l**i>W    We  know  that  tlic  King  used  all  his  arguments  to  force  the 

^*t(ifSonierseilu  plead  guilty  and  to  throw  himself  ujwn  the  mercy 

^'  ihtCrown.whco  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  If  Lord  and 

,   "••'y  Somerset  were  guiliy,  and  the  King  not  implicated  in  the  matter, 

'    "^t  is  the  meaning  of  those  communications  between  James  and  Cart 

"*Q  the  latter  was  in  tbc  Tower  ?    What  is  the  meaning,  in  the  face 

'       ^he  wlenin  promise  to  Coke,  of  a  full  pardon  being  granted 

L^'hc  guilty  couple?    But  if  the  King  had  given  instructions,  in- 

^^^ndenlly  of  and  unknown  to  Lady  Somerset,  to  make  an  end  of 

■  Siali  Piifrt,  ^mkHU,  May  jt,  1616. 
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Orcibur)'.   nothing  is  more  probable  than  that   the    ravourtt^ 
that  time  tlie  boson  friend  of  the  Crown,  wrould  have  beeq 
formed  of  the  design.    Aci^uaimed  with  this  plot  within  a  | 
Sometset  on  the  day  of  his  iria!  might  have  disclosed  roatten  «i 
would  have  caused  a  fai  botdrr  man  than  James  to  tremble, 
not  surpriung,  therefore,  if  (he  surmise  be  correct,  (hat  the  King 
terribly  nerv-oiu  throughout  the  hours  the  favourite  wax  beiore 
court     Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  life  of  James  to  render 
suspicion  unjustiliable.    The  lirst  Stuart  on  the  English  throne 
true  son  of  the  vicious  beauty,  his  mother.     He  was  a  hard, 
weak,  degraded  creature.     In  the  opinion  of  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  addicted  to  heathenish  praaiccs. 
were  dark  stories  about  his  having  poisoned  his  own  son,  the 
Prince  Heno'.     He  immured  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh  in  (he  Tower, 
the  harshest  rcsiriclions.     He  proved  himself  utterly  destitute  erf 
ing  in  his  conduct   towards  his  kinswoman,  the  ill-IJited  Ai 
Stuart.    A  career  llius  sullied  is  capable  of  any  crime ;  and 
huiipicion  points  the  finger,  itnd  raises  its  accusing  \-uice,  n; 
"  Thou  art  the  man,"  posterity  cannot  be  considered  hasty  or 
dictive  in  giving  credence  to  the  charge^ 

After  nn  imprisonment  of  some  years  in  the  Tower,  a  full  pw 
was  granted  to  the  Karl  and  Countess  of  SomcracL'  Tiie  gu 
beauty  and  the  exiled  favourite  ])asscd  the  remainder  of  their  lift 
seclusion,  and  it  is  said  in  mutual  estrangement.  One  daughicc 
born  to  them,  the  Lady  Anne,  who  afterwards  became  the  mothfi 
that  Ixtnl  William  Russell  who,  endowed  with  virtues  hia  gU 
parents  never  jwsscssed,  met  ihc  fate  from  which  tbey  had  bt 
spared. 

ALEX.   CHARLES  tW.UA 

>  Slalt  Fafrrt,  Dfmatk.  Jan.  17,  1(23. 


g  relic  of  X  primeval  superstition  of  the  Aryan  race 

In  the  Cuicirul  conception  that  the  lunar  &poU  are 

■peclu,  but  represcntationii  of  human  beings.    Every- 

ig-Gould,'  knows  that  the  moon  Is  inhabited  by  a 

sticks  ou  his  back,  who  has  been  exiled  thiiher 

id  who  is  so  far  off  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach 

calls  him  Cain  ;  Chaucer  speaks  cf  him  as  undcr- 

it  up  there  for  theft,  and  gives  him  a  thorn-bush  to 

j^akc(i>eate,'  whiUl  nMigning  to  him  the  ihom-load, 

■nsalion  allows  him  a  dog  Ibr  his  companion.     From 

jl  however,  his  offence  seems  not  to  have  been  steal- 

'  -breaking — an  idea  derived  from  the  Old  Tcsia- 

man  mentioned  in  the  Hook  of  Numbers,  he  was 

sticks  on  a  Sunday,  and  for  this  act  of  disobedience, 

>e  to  mankind,  was  condemned  to  rcudc  for  ever  in 

lis  bundle  on  his  back.     A  further  legend  identifies 

ire  of  Isaac  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  bundle  of  &ticka 

j)  while  the  Jews  have  a  Talmudical  story  that  Jacob 

tiuKi  they  believe  that  Iiii  face  is  occisionally  vi.tiblo. 

|G  moon-roan  is  fcniml  in  most  cotmlrics,  and  under  a 

Thus  the  Swedish  jKas.tn I r)- explain  the  lunar  spots 

L  boy  and  girl  bearing  a  juil  of  w:ater  between  them, 

once  kidnapped  and  carried  up  to  hc.iven— a  kgend 

loelAndic  mythology.     According  to  one  German 
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instead  of  a  man,  have  placed  a  hare  in  the  moon,  and  it  a  Kpoifi 
10  have  got  there  in  tl>c  rollowing  manner ':— Their  great 
^^Buddhii,  when  a  hcimil  on  eanh,  lost  himself  one  day  in  a  fa 
'  After  wandering  about  in  great  distress,  he  met  a  hare,  who  l 
addiesied  him — "It  i*  in  my  poifer  to  extricate  you  from 
difficulty ;  take  the  path  on  yout  left  lumd,  Jind  U  will  lead  yoa  i 
of  tlie  forest."  "  I  am  grealiy  obliged  to  yoii,"  said  Buddha,  "Tii 
unforliinatcly  I  am  very  poor  and  very  hungry,  and  haw  noiliing  l 
offer  you  in  reward  for  your  Vindne**."  "If  you  archungiy," 
the  hare,  "  I  am  again  at  jour  service.  Make  a  fire,  Icill  me, i 
mc,  and  eat  me."  liuddha  made  the  fire,  and  the  hare  at 
jumped  into  it,  where  he  has  remained  ever  sii>ce.  The  Chin 
ix^iircscnt  the  moon  by  a  rabbit  pounding  ri«?c  in  a  mortar, 
mythological  moon  Jut-bo  is  figured  by  a  beautiful  young 
with  a  double  sphere  behind  bcr  head  and  a  rabbit  at  her  feet 
period  of  this  animals  gcitation  is  thirty  days,  which,  Doikc  wg 
may  typify  the  moon's  Te%o]ution  roun<l  the  cartK  If  the  i 
rhyme  is  to  be  credited,  the  nun  in  the  moon  once  viMicddiisnt 
and  took  a  fancy  to  sonic  iieasc-porridgc,  which  he  was  in 
hurry  to  devour  that  be  scalded  his  mouib  : — 

Tlic  man  in  llic  moon 

Cnine  liimbliag  down, 
Aiul  lukcd  bit  wiy  (a  Norwich  ; 

but  wbcdicr  ho  ever  readied  his  destination  wc  are  not 
According  to  the  cbssic  lalc,'  the  figure  in  the  moon  is 
Kndymion,  beloved  of  ScIenc  The  Kpyptian  representations  oft 
moon,  with  a  figure  in  the  disk,  represent  the  little  Horus  in 
womb  of  his  mother  Isis.  I'lutarch  tells  us  Sibylla  is  placed 
the  moon  ;  and  Clemens  Alexandiinus  quotes  Scrapion  in  proof ' 
tlie  same  notion.  Many  other  myths  of  a  similar  nature  arc  a*< 
dated  with  the  moon,  most  of  which  attribute  to  it  animate 
Thu^,  an  Australian  legend  says  that  originally  the  moon 
native  cat,  who  fell  in  love  with  someone  else's  wife,  and  wat  drif 
away  to  wander  ever  since*  Among  the  I'.squimaux,  the  son 
maiden  and  the  inoon  is  Iicr  brother;  and  the  Khasias  rfl 
Himalaya  say  thai  the  moon  falls  every  month  in  love  with 
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^nohtr-ia-bir,  wbo  titran*  ashes  fn  hiii  bcc,  whence  htn  tpot&i 
^LTkthbcs  of  Ilic  Malayan  I'eniiiuil:i  liclicvc  that  the  inoon  is  a 
^noov  and  the  stan  arc  her  children  ;  whereas  to  Soulh  America 
^Hkn  iia  legend  that  ihc  moon  'm  a  nun, and  ihc  son  tshb  wiTa  As 
^h)f  be  9ecD  from  tJte  above  illustrations,  tlicsc  nituie-mytlis,  while 
r'if  Mtmiaiic  origin,  dilTer  in  the  sex  tliey  assign  to  the  moon  ;  bat  ati 
r  itennK  lime  ibey  are  interesting  and  amous  survivals  of  the  early' 
I    |Uc«Diib]r  which  tried  to  account  for,  and  explain,  the  myueries  of 

I  .\Dother  fonu  of  the  many  myths  which  invest  tlie  moon  with 
I  uinue  lire  is  seen  in  the  moon  wor&liip— a  su|ienutkin  fouiMl  in 
■fan  counuics  fiom  the  earliest  times,  and  even  in  our  own  coimlry 
^■N  oholly  forgotten  at  the  |>re&ent  day.  Tlic  Jenish  law  ordered  the 
^Bnor  wotnan  to  be  stoned  with  stones  till  he  died,  who  "hath 
^^beand  served  other  gods,  and  norsliippcd  ihem,  either  the  sun  or  . 
^Bwa.or  any  of  tlic  host  of  heaven."'  In  Egyptian  ilicology,  toa^l 
^Ht  moon  was  regarded  as  a  personal  divinity  of  enormous  sway ;  I 
^Hit  ii  Atyan  llteology  we  find  the  moon  the  object  of  adoration, 
^BlMg  favagc  tribes  it  is  still  woTthii)|)cd,  and  numerous  omens  are 
^^MKfrom  i(s  changes.  Ur.  Tylor  tells  us  how  tlic  negro  tribes 
^^PBethe  new  moon,  and  Mnth  what  droll  gestures  the  Guinea 
^■B^le  i^reet  it,  flinging  themselves  about,  and  pretending  to  throw 
Hkhuds  at  it  In  prehistoric  limes  moon  worship  was  practised  in 
^Bi  couniry  ;  and  forincriy,  ue  know,  too,  how  the  moon  was  wor- 
^M{>cd  b)'  llic  Drilons  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  maid.  In  Europe' 
^B6e  15th  ccntur}-  it  was  a  mailer  of  complaint  that  many  were  in 
^vbbit  of  jiaying  obedience  to  the  new  moon  with  bended  knee, 
^B  bt  removed ;  and  even  nowadays,  to  (luotc  the  words  of  Dr. 
^Btueon.  "  it  lias  great  influence  in  vulgar  philosophy,"  some,  in 
^Vpmiiiout  reverence,  still  raising  their  hat  to  iL  According  to 
^pkaocy,  the  Itisli,  on  seeing  the  new  moon,  immediately  knelt 
^B>*ii  and  rci>eale<l  the  lord's  Prayer,  at  t}ic  conclusion  of  which 
^Bi]r  nclaimcd,  "  May  Ihoit  leave  us  as  sare  ai  lliou  hast  found  us  \" 
^pm  now*  they  make  the  sign  of  the  triMs  on  themselves,  and 
^nc»  ilic  words,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
Hp^'hc  Holy  Ghost,  Amen** — as  by  this  act  they  imagine  that  they 
P"*!  obtain  anything  ihcy  may  wish  for.  In  days  gone  by,  it  was  a ' 
""ncion  piauice  among  the  lower  classes  of  this  country  to  say^ 
'**<:«  the  moon  was  full,  "It  is  .1  fine  moon,  God  help  her!'- 
J**"ious  forms  of  moon  worship  sur%ivc  in  the  divinations  and  super- 

B  >  J.  \>.  Hooker,  UlmalaxaH  ytumait,  S\.  ayC. 
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Hitious  riles  still  a&so<:uitc<l,  ticrc  and  there,  with  its  chsnges,  man] 
of  wliich  arc  supposed  to  influence  the  afTairs  of  daily  life.  Tbiu 
the  pleasant  considen  it  unlucky  to  liave  no  j)ieGe  of  silver  nwney  ii 
hi£  pocket  to  turn  for  prosperity  when  he  fir^t  sees  llic  new  toooo 
In  Yoiluhire,  the  only  way  of  averting  tliis  iU-oinen  is  at  once  l< 
turn  head  over  heel*.  "1  have  knovm  persons,"  says  Mr.  Hunt^ 
^Kaking  of  Conii.sh  Miperstitions,  "  who.se  attention  has  been  callea 
to  a  clear  nciv  moon,  hesitate  :  '  Mey  1  seed  her  out-a'-doors  aforea 
If  not,  they  wil!  go  into  the  open  air,  and,  if  possthle,  show  the  moQ 
'  a  piece  of  gold,'  or  at  all  events  turn  their  money." 

In    Cornwall,  too,   the   first  money  ukcn    on    morket-da 
frequenily  spit  on  for  good   luck ;  and  if  silver,  kqrt  for  " 
money,"  lo  be  sliown  to  the  next  moon,  and  turned  ibrcc  lii 
towards  the  person  who  shows  it.     Three  wishes  arc  made  wKil 
bhovi'ing  the  money,  whidi  Uic  wislicr  turns  three  limes  from   clh 
moon  towards  himself.    To'  sec  llic  new  moon  through  glass  is  m 
indication  that  one  will  break  glass  of  some  kind  before  the  monib 
is  out ;  and  Mr.  Henderson'  quotes  the  case  of  a  niaid-wnint  k 
the  North  of  England  who  was  in  the  habit  of  shutting  her  e^ 
when  closing  the  flutters,  for  fear  of  accidentally  pitching  a  gtimftt 
of  Uie  new  moon  through  the  window-pane.    Mr.  Kayson,  altiv  ■ 
his  notes  in  the  £utt  jIu^/iaM,  say* ; — ■•  I  have  just  been  told  bj 
a.  lady,  whu  ha«  reaidcd  for  some  months  with  a  Norfolk  family  K 
Kentisli  Town,  that,  when  the  new  'moon  first  appears,  all  the  (uulf 
(including  the  servants)  are  accustomed  to  liasten  out  of  the  bousb 
in  order  tiiat  iliey  may  not  see  the  new  moon  llirough  glass,  uhliliii 
believed  lo  be  very  unlucky.    A  respectable  tradesm.in's  wife,  in  oy 
own  vill-tge,  gravely  assured  a  lady,  who  visited  her  tn  her  iltaesv  f^ 
she  knew  sho  would  have  nothing  bul  tra\-ail  for  a  month  to  comr.** 
she  h.id  unfortunately  seen  the  new  moon  through  a  gbsswindo'- 
SliL-  ndded  tlmt  she  always  dreaded  such  warnings,  as  her  1iusUd<1 
then  was  sure  lo  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the  public-house."  t» 
the  oUicr  hand,  various  love  omens  and  divinations  arc  dcriveiJ  fr*" 
the  moon's  phases :  thus,  in  Berkshire  and  other  counties,  at  the  Si* 
appearance  of  a  new  moon,  young  women  go  into  the 
wliilst  looking  up  at  it,  repeat  the  following  rhyme  : — 

Xew  moon,  new  moon,  I  hail  thcc  I 
lly  »ll  the  vitluc  in  Ihy  Ixjcly, 
Unnl  thi«  iiij^lit  liint  I  In.^y  sec 
lie  wlio  my  ttUE  luYC  ii  li^  be. 
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ihts,  ihcy  return  home  under  sn  implicit  conviction  l]u^ 
I  the  following  moniirg,  ihcir  future  hwliantlswiH  appear  to 
is  ihdr  dreams,  llierc  arc  several  raricttus  of  this  sujier- 
one  cODM&Is  in  looking  at  the  first  new  ntoon  of  ilic  year 
a  lilk  handlceTchief  which  has  never  been  washed,  at  the 
nuking  use  of  this  invocau'on: — 

New  noon,  mw  iDoon,  I  hail  ihK^ 
N«w  moon,  acw  moon,  be  kind  Id  me  ; 
If  I  tnairy  nun,  ot  teax,  many  ni«, 
Slios  iBe  how  naey  moons  it  will  be. 

f  moons  as  the  person  sees  through  the  hanrfkerchicF— ihc 
multiplying  the  vision— betoken  the  nuniljer  of  yuant  she  will 
tinmarried.  Again,  a  correspondent  of  Kola  and  Qwtifs* 
AaX,  being  on  a  visit  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  much  amusct!  one 
to  find  the  servants  of  the  hoii*e  excuHing  themselves  for 
wt  of  the  way  when  tlie  l>ell  rang,  on  the  plea  that  ihey  had 
haQing  il>e  finit  new  moon  of  the  new  year,"  This  myiterioxis 
vntful  lalulation  was  elTecied  by 'means  of  a  looking-gL-iss, 
ch  the  first  s^ht  of  the  moon  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
lous  object  to  be  gained  was  the  all-iroporlant  secret  a&  to 
my  years  were  lo  ebpsc  before  the  maniagc  of  ihc  spectators, 
neon  wxs  seen  in  the  glass,  one  year ;  if  two,  two  years,  and 
In  the  case  in  (lucstion,  the  maid  and  the  boy  only  saw  one 
piece.  An  old  Oevonsliirc  a<lmontiion  l!:lls  ilioite  who  are 
to  gain  an  insight  into  fiUuriiy,  to  take  off  one  of  their 
when  ihcy  first  see  the  new  moon  of  the  new  year,  and  lo 
next  stile.  On  their  arrival,  they  will  find  bclnxen  two  of 
a  hair,  which  will  Ijc  the  colour  of  their  lovers'.  In  the 
[of  England  and  Scotland  '  it  was  a  prevalent  belief  that,  if  a 
ion  first  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  new  moon  were  instantly  to 
ill,  kiss  his  hand  three  tintcs,  and  bow  to  it,  he  would  find 
of  value  before  that  moon  was  out.  In  many  places,  too, 
cred  lucky  to  see  the  new  moon  over  the  right  shoulder, 
:/  cn-er  the  Icfl ;  whereas,  when  Mrai.^ht  before  one,  it  is  said 
ticnle  good  fortime  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
one  of  the  most  popular  notions  in  vulgar  philosophy  is 
the  sympathy  of  growing  and  declining  nature  with  the 
and  waning  of  the  moon.  In  Tusser's  "Hve  Hundred 
of  Husbandry,"  under  Fcbrxiary,  wc  find  the  following 
ml  directions : — 
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Sow  peu  ami  bcun  In  Um  wbm  of  the  moon  ; 
^\'1lo  wwtch  iIkhi  toooer  he  soweib  too  sooa  I 
Tlut  ihry  «'>ih  Ihc  jtboiet  mi)*  leil  vaA  riie, 
AnJ  fl«tiri*h  with  bearing  mint  {ilentiful-wisc*: 

showing,  a»  Dr.  Tylor>  points  out,  neatly  in  a  stnjtic  case  the  m 

I  conlTary  lunar  infiucnccs.     In  ntvonshire,  it  is.  a  common  idea  tlttt 

apples  "  slirump  up"  if  jrickcd  wlien  the  moon  is  w-aniug ;  hoJ  il i» 

a  Cornish  notion  thai  timber  should  be  felled  on  the  "baling"!* 

the  moon,  because  the  "  sap  is  then  down,"  and  the  wood  will  U 

more  durable.      In  the   same   county,  nko,  herbs   for  dryins  « 

gathered  at  the  full  of  the  moon  ;  as  liki:w)sc  apples  and  peon,  i* 

order  that  ihcy  may  rcuin  their  plumpness,     Many,  also,  prefci  U 

sow  their  garden  and  nthcr  seeds  during  the  moon's  first  (luinoi 

from  the  idea  that  they  will  tlien  gerroioalc   quicker  and  pw 

stronger  than  on  ihe  decroue.     In  some  parts  it  is  a  prevalent  beW 

that  the  growth  of  mushrooms  is  influenced  by  ll»e  changes  oi  tK 

moon,  and,  in  Essex,  many  a  farmer  juys  strict  allention  to  llfll 

rule : — 

When  ihf  moon  I*  ni  ilic  full, 
Muthrtiomi  jrou  mny  fredy  (lult ; 
Itirt  nhcn  llie  mobn  U  nn  the  wane, 
Wiil  ctt  you  (hinV  to  pluck  a^iii. 

In  addition  to  agriculiural  operations,  the  moon  has  been  suppoied 

to  exert  great  influence  on  human  birth,  and  the  killing  of  anioA 

for  the  table.     In-Coniwall,  when  a  child  is  bom  in  the  intetw 

between  an  eld  moon  and  ihc  first  apiicarancc  of  a  new  one  il  i^ 

said  that  it  will  never  live  to  reach  the  age  of  puberty.    Hence  the 

saying,  "  No  moon,  no  man."     In  llie  same  county,  too,  »'l>cn  x  bOT, 

is  bom  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  it  is  believed  that  the  next  bliA 

will  be  a  girl,  and  vice  venA ;  and  it  is  also  a  i>revaleni  belief  ih*' 

when  a  birlh  takes  place  on  the  "  growing  of  the  moon"  the  Wt 

<:hild  will  be  of  the  s.ime  sex.     In  many  places  eggs  arc  set  onJf 

the  hen  at  new  moon ;  and,  in  SuR'olk,  il  is  considered  unliKtl 

to  kill  a  pig  on  the  waning  moon,  lest  the  pork  should  waste  in^ 

boiling — a  superstition  we  find  alluded  to  in  Macready"*  "  Reminisf 

ccnces"  (vol.  i.  p.  475)— "  Elstre^  December  I4tb,  1835.— FhiUip' 

hoped  the  pig  would  not  he  killed  on  Wednesday,  as  the  fulling" 

the  moon  was  not  good  for  the  bacon."    Dr.  Tylor,'  too,  amuangl 

remarks  that  the  Lithiuni.-tn  precept  to  wean  boys  on  a  waxing.  ^ 

girls  on  a  waning,  moon,  no  doubt  to  m.ikc  the  boys  sturdy  and  ll* 

girls  slim  and  delicate,  is  a  fair  match  for  the  Orkney  ishnd«* 
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olqtctton  to  manying  except  with  a  growing  moon,  vhilc  some  even 
iMh  for  a  flowing  tide.  Another  piece  of  Tolk-Ii^rc  associated  with 
tfcc  mooD  is  iu  su|>[K>scd  influence  in  healing  certain  diseases.  In 
tite  toulh  of  Eoglaiid,*  the  May  iten-  moon  is  saic)  to  have  a  sluire  in 
ciiriqg  scroAilous  complaints.  Mr.  1  Icndason  relates  an  intcrcMing 
OK  of  a  man  residing  near  Chichester  who  twice  travelled  into 
Donctshire  with  difierent  members  of  his  (aitiily  to  place  ihcm 
mia  a  "cunning  man  "  residing  there.  His  charms  were  only 
petal  in  the  month  of  Kfay.  He  furtlici  rcijviircd  \\\i  ]>aticnts  to 
lui»c  their  eyes  fixed  ujion  the  new  May  moon  while  ihcy  received 
6m  lus  hand)  boxes  of  ointment  made  from  herbi  gathered  when 
ihc  mpOD  W.1S  ftilL  On  one  occasion  as  many  as  two  hundred 
pcnons  waited  to  be  charmed.  In  SiafTordsIiirc,  a  remedy  for 
lAtopisg  cough  consists  in  taking  out  the  child  to  let  it  see  the  new 
■Ml,  at  the  ^mc  time  rubbing  its  stomach  and  repealing  the 
Ubwing  invocation : — 

What  I  lee,  miy  il  incccwe  ; 
\Vliai  t  feci,  may  il  decics«! ; 
In  ihe  nime  of  ihe  Falh«,  Son,  uitl  Holy  tlhoil.     Airwn. 

h  Cornwall,  the  club-moss,  if  properly  gathered,  is  considered 
*pO(]  against  all  diseases  of  the  cj-es."  The  gathering  iit  regarded 
*i  UTTMery,  and  if  any  nun  ventures  to  write  tlie  secret,  the  virtwcs 
'^ ibc  moss  avail  him  no  more  In  spite  of  this,  honcver,  Mr. 
Jfctt'  has  boldly  revealed  to  us  this  wonderful  secret,  the  mystery 
to  quote  his  own  words,  consists  as  thus : — On  the  ihlnl 
■  the  moon,  when  the  thin  crescent  is  seen  for  the  first  time, 
nt  the  luiife  with  which  Ihe  moss  is  to  be  cut,  and  say:— 

A»  Chtiil  licalM  ibe  iouc  of  bloQ<), 
Do  ihoa  cut  what  tbon  culi»t  fut  good. 

jwn,  having  carefully  washed  the  hands,  the  club  ino*s  is  to 
cling     It  is  10  be  earerully  wrapt  in  a  fine  linen  dolh,  and 
qucntly  boiled  in  some  water  lalcen  from  the  spring  nearest  to 
1  place  of  growth.    This  may  be  used  as  a  fomentation,  or  the  club. 
■»  may  be  made  into  an  ointment,  with  butter  made  from  the  milk 

t>  r-cw  cow.  In  Devonshire,  the  hair  and  nails  should  alwa)s  be 
'■  during  th«  waning  of  the  moon,  and  persons  troubled  with  corns 
*t  ncottmended  to  cut  lliem  afier  the  moon  has  been  at  its  full — a 
"pmiition  nllgdcd  to  in  the  "British  Apollo:"— 


I 
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Pray  1*11  youf  c|uorUt  If  lie  miy 
Krly  oil  whni  ilic  iiilgnr  my, 

\UT\Amatft  FtJt-Jtr*  ef  MerlHirn  CoHniui.  1879,  p.  fIS- 
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That  nfacn  the  moou's  in  her  iBcrcMO, 
ir  euros  be  CDI  lli(7'lt  grow  a|W)C  j 
Bui  if  you  alira^  Aft  take  care 
After  Ihc  full  yuui  corm  to  p««v. 
They  (la  inwntibljr  ilecay 
And  vill  in  lime  ««at  quilc  swijr. 

It  b  a  very  |)Tcvalcnl  notion  that  the  moon  cxcru  an  nctraordiui; 
influence  on  the  iiuane,  ini:rea5ing  the  sj'mptoms  of  tn:v(Iness.  Hut 
originates,  according  to  loinc,'  from  the  ftict  that  the  inwne  ire 
naturally  more  restless  on  light  than  on  darl:  nights  ;  and  that  thd( 
symptoms  arc  consequently  more  nggravated  through  loss  of  sttcp 
Dr.  l'orl>csWin5low,*in  summing  up  the  various  theories  or>  thciulJ 
ject,  sa)'s  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  altogether  the  evidence  of  (uc 
men  as  Knel,  Daquin,  GuisUin,  and  oihcrs.  Vet  the  experience 
modem  psychological  physicians  is  to  a  great  degree  opposed  to  ll 
deductions  of  these  eminenl  men.  He  adds:  "  May  not  ihc  allegi 
cliangcs  obscncd  among  the  insane  at  certain  phases  of  the  m 
arise,  not  from  the  direct,  hut  the  indirect  influence  of  this  plane! 
It  is  well  Itnown  that  the  rarity  of  the  air,  the  elecuic  conditions 
atmosphere,  the  degree  of  heat,  drynest,  moisture,  and  amouot 
wind  prevailing,  arc  all  more  or  less  modified  l>y  the  state  of  t) 
moon.  In  the  generality  of  bodily  diseases,  what  obvious  chang 
are  observed  to  accompany  the  meteorological  conditions  referred  ta 
Surely  those  sufTcriiig  from  diseases  of  tlic  brain  and  nervous  syste 
afTccting  the  mind  cannot,  nith  any  show  of  reason,  be  considered 
exempt  from  the  opcratinns  of  ngende:!  tliat  nie  universally  admit 
10  affect  patients  afllicled  with  oilier  malailies."  In  a  note,  he  fu. 
tells  us  that  an  intelligent  Udy,  who  occii|>icd  for  about  five  years  tl 
(losilion  of  matron  in  his  establishment  for  Insane  ladies,  has 
marked  that  she  invariably  obscncd  a  great  agitation  among 
patients  when  Ihc  moon  was  at  ils  full,  Shakespeare*  infurms 
that  the  moon  makes  men  insane  when 

She  ci>m«  more  neater  ennh  than  liic  was  wonl. 

Another  popular  idea  is  that  the  weather  changes  with  the 
quarters,  although,  of  course,  there  is  no  truth  in  lliis  piece  of  v«i 
astrology.     That  educated  people,  as  Dr.  Tylor  *  has  tmly 
out,  to  whom  exact  weather  records  ate  accessible,  should  stil 
satisfaction  in  this  fanciful  lunar  rule,  is  an  interesting  cose  of  i 
tellectual  survival     Yet,  Jiowcvcr,  the  tact  remauis,  and  in  cvayn 

'  Sec  Nela  hhJ  Qufiiei,  Ind  Set,  xii,  491, 

•  iighl:  ill  Infiutntc  on  Lift  ami  IImUIi, 
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niMt  fre<iueni  remaiks  appertaining  to  vet  weather  is, 
doubt  chaDge  with  the  moon.  In  tnanf  parts  of 
great  atlcnlion  t«  ]aid  to  the  day  of  the  wcclc  on  which 
{c  of  the  moon  ocaire.  'ITius,  if  the  moon  change  on  n 
we  Mf  told  "  there  will  be  a  flood  before  the  month  is  out  ;* 
new  tnoon  on  a  Monday  is  nearly  everywhere  welcomed  as 
certain  omen  not  only  of  iakx  weather,  but  good  luck.  A 
towe^-cr,  on  Saturday,  wenu  universally  regarded  as  a  bad 
DuDKrous  [xovcrbi  to  this  effect  are  found,  scattered  here 
e,  in  most  parts  of  Engbnd  as  well  as  Scotland.  Soiec 
Mt  prevalent  arc  the  following  :— 

A  S>lH^l3)r's  change  ■nil  m  Sniuliy'i  loll  moon 
Once  in  tcTcn  jrun  it  once  too  moil 

Rt,  Ibc  peasantry  say  ^— 

SolUTdif  new  xt&  SHailn;  Tall 

Keier  wi*  ([ood  uxl  never  wulL  ' 

notion  caists  on  the  Continent ;  Wednesday  in  IlJiIy,  and 
I  tlw  south  of  t'Tancc.  being  regarded  as  unfai'ourablc  (Uys 
of  moon.     Again,  various  omens  arc  made  from  the 
'  llie  moon.     At  WTiitby,  for  instance,  when  the  moon  is 
I  by  a  halo  of  watery  clouds,  the  seamen  say  there  will  be 
!  of  wcatbcT,  for  the  "  moon-dogs  "  arc  al>out.     This  halo  i.s 
in  Scodand  "bnigh"' — the  early  Teutonic  word  for  circle, 
!  following  rhyme  :— 

WjovX  the  moon  there  !■  t  brueh, 
The  wciihcc  will  be  cauUI  anil  rough. 

DOOD,  too,  is  equally  un&vourable :  a  piece  of  weather-lore 
Shakcipeate  ailudcs  in  the  " Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Therefore  the  moon,  Ihe  govcrneii  of  flood*, 
r*le  in  her  uigei  woihci  ill  ihe  air. 
That  ibcanuiu:  ducuct  do  abound. 

he  moon's  horn*  appc.ir  to  point  upwards  it  is  said  to  be  lilic 
^and  in  many  p.iits  there  is  an  idea  that  when  it  is  thus  situated 
I  be  no  rain — a  superstition  which  George  Eliot  <1cscribcs  in 
^Bedc:" — "  It  "ud  ha'  been  better  luck  if  they'd  ha'  buried 
foreiwon,  when  the  rain  was  fallin' :  there's  no  likelihood 
now.     All'  the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  there.    Thai's  a  sure 
'fair  wcatHer."    According  10  sailors,  when  the  moon  is  in 
ojition  it  denotes  fine  weather,  for,  to  us,c  their  phrase,  "  You 

fe  '  5*ii/n(E)n'(  If'ta/irrLfrf,  f.  lS$, 
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boa  Ac  cftificst  Umes  lid 
tat  kaM  enioficiscs  as  nil 

tMiJjili  mill  I  H  bj-  Stulieq 


■idiMihoa'sidesai 


Wbm  ik«  DMoo  «*s  ccUpsed,  dw  Ronus  sopposcd  u  was  ftoi 
influrow  of  nttgkal  dunns ;  to  cotimena  which,  ih<y  had  nd 
»o  the  toUDd  of  bratcn  impkrocnts  of  aU  kinds.     ShaVcspcarb 

•  i^mJiM  t«t,  Bk.  i.  L  S97. 
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.  "Tempest  "'  (act  v.  sc.  i),  mentions  the  notion  of  witches 
lie  lo  inllucocc  the  tnoon  by  their  iacanuiJons : — 


jhletc 


lilt  mMhcT  nj  B  trilch  :  and  OM  M  itrong 
TbAX  cosM  ccninil  Ibc  tnoon. 


liiKte  bclie%'c  that  during  eclipses  of  t]K  nin  and  moon  ihcM: 
I  bodies  arc  Attacked  by  a  great  scrpeot ;  to  drive  away  whicli 
Ike  their  gongs  or  brazen  dnitns;  an  opinion  i^h.-trcd  also  by 
V&.  Brand*  ijuoies  an  oM  authority,  who  says  thnt  in  former 
k  Irish  and  Wcl-'h,  during  eclipses,  ran  about  heating  kclllcs 

ttlitnking  thai  their  clamour  might  be  available  in  at&tsting 
rofbft 
Wf.  the  many  other  superstitions  connecte<I  with  the  moon' 
j  mentioned  the  ooncfption  or  the  mooncatr,  on  inanimate 
til  miui  nip]>ofCd  10  b«  engendered  liy  the  influence  of  th« 
'  Thus,  in  the  "  Tempest "  (net.  ii.  sc  i),  Trincolo  supposes 
'  to  be  a  mooncalf,  and  says :  "  I  hid  me  under  the  dead 
^rs  gaberdine."  Draytoo's  mooncalf,  in  his  poem  so  called,  is 
Ipposcd  to  hare  been  produced  by  t!ic  u-orld  itself  in  labour, 
^otdered  by  an  incubus.  It  i<  intended  as  a  saliiical  reprc- 
b  of  the  fashionable  m.in  of  his  time.*  Hecate,  again,  in 
eih  "  («ci  iii.  sc.  5),  tell*  the  witches:— 


% 


Upon  llic  cornrr  e(  Ihe  moon 

Then  tiknp  a  TOporout  ilrop  prnfostid, 


I  m  the  invocation  of  spirits.  This  "  vaporous  drop  "  was 
gr  the  nme'  as  the  virm  lunart  of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam 
lie  moon  was  believed  to  shed  on  paniailar  herbs  or  other 
when  siroi^Iy  solicited  by  endtanmient.  I-ucan  introduces 
0  using  it.  It  seems  lo  liavc  been  customary  to  im-car  by  the 
'a  j>ractice  alluded  to  more  than  once  by  Shakespeare.  'Iliua 
Iproves  lier  lover  for  ai>'ailing  himself  of  this  mode  of  Icstifying 
Sions:— 


A 


iTco 


O  iKCM  nnt  liy  Ihe  muno,  lt)c  inton«isnt  moon, 
Tliai  (DOMbty  cliangn  In  her  tiicIcO  urb, 
Leu  llikl  Ihy  k>vc  pn>i>c  Lkewi'o  rnriitilc ; 


ly  considering  ihe  inronstant  moon  a  far  from  safe   object 

tlo  ground  the  fidelity  of  his  word.  ^^ 

T.   I-.  THISEUTON  DVCR.     ^^^| 

i 


«*s  /Uialratimi  ti/ SKait/fMrf,  1)139.  P'  ■& 
pkr  .litti^itiiui.  1S49,  ill.  ijj.    SirThomiuDravrn'tWotk*,  1853.1.57. 
^  Gb>M<7,  i8;%  «.  jSa  *  Singer**  SiaififNire^  \l}%,  ix.  IX, 
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FOR  some  ycare  thcic  figured  as  lessee  and  manager  of  H 
MajcMy's  Theatre  in   the  Hayitiaiket,  one   M.   Lapoct^ 
French  actor  of  a  certain  dUunction,  whose  knowledge  of  the  EngU 
tongue  had  even  enabled  htro  to  appear  with  credit  upon  ttte  Lond< 
stage.     At  Drury  I^ne,  in  1S26,  he   had   impersonated   Sosii 
■■  Amphitryon,"  Wormwood  in  "  The  Loitcrj'  Ticket, "  La  Nippc 
"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  Blaisot  in  "  The  Maid  and  the  Mo)^ 
and  some  other  characters.     M.  I^poiie  underwent  in  full  the  cusli 
mary  trials  and  cxpcricnce!i  of  an  operatic  director  in  England 
cloud  of  Chancer)-  suits  lowered  upon  his  house ;  he  became  gita( 
embarrassed  ;  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  incarcerated   in  ll 
Fleet — to  encounter  there  by  chance  as  his  fellow  prisoDct  U 
Chambers,  an  earlier  manager  of  th;  theatre  ;  he  filed  his  peliM 
was  relieved  of  his  liabilities,  and  duly  passed  through  the  Couit 
Bankruptcy.     At  liberty  again,  he  returned  to  tlie  cares  of  manis 
mcnt,  which  during  his  term  of  duress  had  been  undertaken  hyS 
father.     But  the  old  unfoftvmate  times  came  back  again,  or  a  « 
sea  of  troubles  seemed  to  rise  and  rage  about  him.     Hit  expflH 
were  enormous,   yet  his  receipts  steadily  declined  ;   he  quairdl 
desperately  with  his  singers,  whose  demands  grew  more  mmJ  tw) 
exacting ;  he  raised  his  prices,  he  shoritned  his  seasons ;  his  palrti 
and  subscribers  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  disconienc.   T 
year  1841  was  the  last  of  M.  Lapoile's  management  of  the  open; 
was,  indeed,  the  last  of  his  life  ;  in  the  autumn,  at  his  house  ooii 
banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Corbeil,  he  expired  suddenly  of  diseaM 
the  heart,  leaving  his  executor,  solicitor,  and  agent,  Mr. 
Lumley,  to  succeed  him  as  impresario.    The  year  1841  was 
too,  of  the  famous  "  Tamburini  Row,"  of  the  first  performance 
the  stage  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  of  French  plays  alternately « 
Italian  operas,  and  of  M.  Laportc's  resumption  of  his  old  profcT" 
snd  rcapijearance  in  characters  he  had  been  wont  long  since  to 
tain  in  "  Lcs  Pr^cieiises  Ridicules "  and  "  Le  IWpii  Aniouicui 
moreover  it  was  the  year  of  the  first  introduction  to  the  Eflg' 
DuWiC  of  the  greatest  of  French  afMesawr-Hdlle.  Rachel  Felix. 
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El  witii  lillle  dtRicult)'  secured  th«  sen-ices  of  the  Udy  in 
terrnofoRc  month,  lliere  had  been  uibsidcnce  for  a 
Ideoflhe  cnihiisiasm  with  which  her  performances  during  aome  three 
an  had  been  received  in  Paris.  Absence,  it  was  thought,  would 
ikc  iKe  iKorts  or  her  critics  and  the  public  grow  fonder.  No  pair» 
■St  spared  to  accord  die  actres.t  a  fen-ent  welcome  in  tendon. 
|Kine  had  introduced  certain  foreign  arts  or  m^rugcmcnt ;  he 
lidted  attentions  upon  die  press  with  a  view  to  the  conciliation  of 
tkal opinion,  and  Ite  laboured  hard  to  force  the  public  judgment 
Beans  of  Cabrioued  applause.  A  chronicler  of  the  operatic  pro- 
idings  of  forty  yearc  back  writes :  "  Men  and  women,  as  nolo- 
ulf  hired  for  stich  mystificAtion  as  the  howlers  at  an  Irish  funeral, 
lU  to  be  seen  in  known  places  every  night,  obtruding  their 
lieoity  raptures,  which  were  paid  for,  at  the  ser%'iccable  limes  and 
to.  The  extent  to  which  this  nuisance  grew  was  one,  among 
III  oases,  of  the  decay  of  the  old  luiltan  opera,  &c."     It  was 

El  tlul  Rachel  should  make  her  first  appearance  in  England 
y  14,  aj  Hermione  in  the  "  Andromaiiuc"  of  Racine.  To 
;  her  performance,  certain  players  of  very  inrcrior  quality  had 
nptbcrcd  from  the  minor  stages  of  France.  At  iliat  period  our 
ggtiiog  public  boasted  little  acqtiaintancc  with  the  French  classical 
us.  It  K'os  not  generally  known  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  that, 
ik  Andromaque  appeared  in  the  lirst  act  of  the  Ingcdy,  the 
Inoce  of  Hermione  was  deferred  10  the  second  act.  So  the 
boee  rose  with  ot;e  accord,  in  their  anxiety  to  greet  Mdlle. 
dicl  in  tlermione,  aiul  wasted  a  whirlwind  of  mistaken  applause 
M  (he  subordinate  actress  wlio  represented  .\ndroraaquc.  Poor 
Re.  I.archcr  was  said  to  be  completely  overcome  by  the  ardour 
Ivproar  of  her  welcome  :  she  was  iiuiie  unaccustomed  to  such 
bilcni  cxprcuions  of  public  regard.  And,  as  a  result  of  this  mis- 
Qn  of  enthusiasm.  Rachel  was  allowed  to  steal  almost  unnoticed 
Bcenc :  but  the  faintest  plaudits  attended  the  entrance  of 
ne.  Of  course  the  enor  was  rectified  as  soon  as  possible, 
niua  of  the  actress  soon  made  itself  felt,  forced  its  way  lo  the 
Jtt  of  the  audience.  Her  eventual  success  was  indeed  supreme, 
lie  new  tdol,"  writes  a  biographer,  "  n.-is  hailed  with  fanatical 
nitation."  On  each  night  of  her  performance  the  theatre  wiw 
vded  10  excess.  Fashion  flew  into  ihc  wildest  raptures  on  her 
Rachel  twcame  the  rage.  Society,  asking  no  fiuestions  or 
:  to  no  answers,  threw  wide  open  its  arms  and  ihc  doors  of 
twing-Tooms.  The  actress  was  received  evcrywiicrc.  She  was 
ucompanied  by  her  father  and  her  elder  sU'.t:!^  Sa-rat^ 
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"  Her  unaflcclcd  and  even  dignir>cd  simplicity,"  wc  are  ttf 
moile&tiri  and  (He  perfect  decorum  uf  her  conduct,  nude  he 
bvourice  with  the  Cuttdiotis  Kngtii^h  aristocracy."  The  auoi 
qtieen  "  condescended  to  notirc  her ; "  she  was  incited  to 
Rt  Windsor  Castle  ;  was  pretcnicd  by  ihc  Dttchess  of  Kci 
■Majesty,  and  received  most  graciously.  She  appeared  in  the 
oT  "  Bajaiei."  the  third  act  of  "  Marie  Stuart,"  and  the  four 
"  Andromaque."  When  she  seemed  to  suffer  from  cold,  the 
of  Kent  removed  her  own  magnificent  yellow  Indian  sh 
wrapped  it  round  tlie  actress.  The  Queen  presented  her  with 
bracelet,  composed  of  entwined  diamond-headed  serj>cnU,  a: 
ing  the  inscription,  "  Victoria  to  Mademoiselle  RaclieL''  H 
movement  was  dironicled  by  the  prcsj.  A  slight  illncis 
her,  and  fre'iuenl  bulletins  were  issued  informlnj;  ttie  publtct 
ing  her  sL-ite  oflicallh.  Rcappening  upon  the  stage, the  Q«i 
the  Queen  Dowager  being  present,  she  w.is  greeted  and  congt 
a»  though  she  had  escaped  from  the  tomb.  She  look  leaw 
I^ndon  ailmirers  on  July  zo,  when  she  appeared  as  Camilli 
"  Horace  "  of  Comeille.  "  Every  formula  of  praise  was  cxha 
the  press  uixm  this  occaiion."  .According  to  one  repot 
triumph  had  even  extended  (o  the  heart  of  the  manager,  * 
said  to  liave  olTered  her  his  hand  !  "  This  was  probably  bui 
the  many  forms  of  puffing  which  the  wily  Lajiorte  was  1 
employ. 

Rachel  reappeared  in  London  during  the  following  sea: 
gaged  by  Mr.  I.umley,  the  new  dircclci"  of  Her  Majeity's  ' 
She  brought  with  lier  a  more  ellicieiU  conijwny  of  [ler 
including  the  accomplished  Mademoiselle  Rabut,  afterward) 
as  Madame  Fechter.  Her  success  was  still  brilliant,  if  sh 
rival  candidates  for  the  favour  of  London  in  the  famous  coi 
BoulTc  and  D^jazet.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lumley  is  c-artfiil  to  rec 
she  now  owed  her  triumph  rather  to  ihegood  willof  thegenen 
th.in  to  the  favour  of  the  high  and  exclusive.  He  adds  thai 
relations  with  the  actress  were  always  of  the  plcasantest,  and 
spirit  of  exaction  and  rapacity  she  was  so  often  charged  n 
never  obtruded  upon  her  English  manager.  Uetwcen  1 S46  a 
Rachel  fulfilled  five  successive  cngagi^mcnts  with  Mr.  Ntiichc 
Si.  James's  Theatre,  and  appeared  in  -nil  the  more  impons 
raclers  of  her  repertory.  It  could  not  be  concealed,  howev 
society  was  less  moved  towards  her  than  in  iS^t.  The  t 
rooms  were  no  longer  open  to  her.  She  >vas  not  again  tlie  , 
the  sovereign;  tlic  roj'al  duchesses  held  aloof.     It  is  lair  to  1 


IB  Ihi*  matter  Londoa  was  but  TollowiDg  the  exampte  of  Paris.     In 

ibc  fint  instance,  tbe  most  aristocratic  stilant  liad  vrelcomcd  her 

maace,  the  xtatdiest  ladies  of  the  F^bourg  hsid  soMglit  her  out  (o 

ORSS  uul  adore  her,  the  tiMMt  distinguished  personages  ia  France 

bdpaid  her  cxcccdii^  homnge,  not  less  in  private  than  in  [wblic. 

kvu  aot  only  that  she  w.-i%  the  leading  rc|>rcscntative  of  an  intel- 

lecMol  an  :  ilie  was  an  upholder  of  ihc  classic  drama  in  its  contett 

«ti  the  romantic ;  she  had  restored  Racine  and  Corneillc,  after 

iMf  jcar«  q(  neglect  and  exile,  to  their  legitimate  home  on  the  hoards 

dllw!  Fran^aii     Moreover,  she  was  charming  in  her  own  right, 

honac  of  Iter  grace*  of  asjwcl,  her  charming  repose  and  rcscrvo  of 

■oner,  the  rcadineu  of  her  «nt,  the  sweelnesi  of  lier  smile,  her 

faitt  and  hec  absohite  ]>ower  to  please.     Nether,  it  was  said,  did  a 

•ti  stage  queen  present  hcrscir  in  private  life  with  such  instinctive 

baas  she:     Her  friend  Or.  \'^(on  writes  of  her :  "  Son  nprit  vif  ct 

UuR,  9CS  rcponies  prompics,  platsantcs,  jamais  blcssantes,  se 

bten  cependant  dc  sc  trop  montrerct  dc  prendre  irop  dc  place  ; 

}e  ne  vis  lani  d'an  cach^  souk  une  simplicity  si  naive,  &uus  un« 

de  si  bon  go&l."    But  tlie  actress  was  playing  a  part  which 

toon  found  to  be  wearisome  and  oppressive,  and  which  she  at 

taph  completely  abandoned.    The  honours  of  high  and  Iramcd 

wict)',  however  riattcting,  were  found  tiresome  enough  after  a  year 

Vkl    She  ceased  to  prize  Ihc  social  position  to  which  she  had  been 

•Annccd.    She  could  not  be  for  ever  acting  :  leading  one  kind  of 

le  life  to  ])leaM  the  salons,  and  another  to  please  bet^elf.     It 

wlBdent  if  slw  pUyed  her  pan  well  upon  the  stage.    Gmdually 

■useties  of  her  early  life  became  publicly  known ;  and  then  there 

out  scandals  toudiing  her  career  and  her  character  aw.iy  from 

theatre  and  the  drawing-rooms.     "  Her  grand  reserved  manner, 

up  as  a  dress,"  writes  one  of  her  critics,  "  could  be  flung 

by  her  as  such  at  any  monienu"    And  the  same  authority  adds, 

grew  up  lo  be  a  t^rasfiing,  itensual,  selfish  woman."    To  one 

only  was  she  true — not  her  art,  for  of  that  she  was  willing  to 

sacrifice  upon  occasion,  and  for  due  consideration.     Iltit  her 

dw  •eT>-«l  with  a  curious  constancy ;  her  good  fortune  was 

*»T  shared  with  them  ;  they  clunj;  to^clhcr — father  and  mother, 

^Mm  and  brother — with  strong  animal  affection,  tjniting  always  in 

llieiefibns  to  spoil  the  Egyptltnt  and  to  make  money  by  whatever 

■«M,  but  faithful  and  lender  to  each  oiIilt  in  sickness,  tn  sorrow, 

■xini death.     When  Rachel  gnsited,  a»  grasp  she  did>  it  was  that 

*«  Felix  bmily  might  profit  equally  with  herself. 

A  cortcspwidenoe  exists  bclwcni  the  careers  of  Rachd  aT\4  tA 
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Etlmund  Kran,  while  their  methods  of  acting  ivescDt  inuiy  curiocu 
points  of  mcmbUnce.    lioth  were  bom  in  obscurity,  of  humble 
origin,  and  psssed  through  a  childhood  of  sufTcrinf,  a  severe  novi- 
ciate, before  arriving  at  good  fortune.   ITic  actress,  bowrcvcr,  triumphed 
at  seventeen  ;  Edmund  Kcan  was  iwcnty-scvcn  when  ihc  mcinoRible 
nighi  came  for  hia  success  as  Shylock  at  Diury  Lane.     There  wai 
even  likeness,  or  trace  of  likeness,  in  minor  respects,  such  as  tlw 
Oriental  character  of  face,  slightness  of  form,  dark  brilliancy  of  eye; 
natural  grace  of  gesture,  and  hoarseness  of  voice.    Against  each 
alike  the  doors  of  comedy  were  securely  closed ;  they  couid  find 
|).-trtx  to  play  only  in  the  more  niihless  and  passionate  of  tragedies. 
As  Mr.  0.  H,  l.ewos  has  written  :  "Those  who  never  «w  KdnMOd 
Kcan  may  form  a  very  good  conception  of  him  if  they  have 
Rachel.    She  was  very  much  as  a  woman  what  he  was  as  a  man. 

he  was  a  lion,  she  was  a  panther. ^\'ith  a  panther's  tenili 

beauty  and  undulating  graci:  she  moved  and  stood,  glared  and  sjian 

Her  range,  like  Kean's,  was  very  limiinJ.  but  her  cxf 

was  perfect  within  that  range.     Scorn,  triumph,  rage,  lust,  and 
cilcss  malignity  slie  could  represent  in  symbols  of  irresistible  ] 
but  site  had  little  tenderness,  no  womanly,  caressing  sofmcs,  1 
gaiety,  no  heartiness.    She  was  so  graceful  anil  so  powerful  tlisi  I 
air  of  dignity  was  incomiisrable  ;  but  somehow  you  alwayi  lell  1 
her  presence  an  indefinite  suggestion  of  latent  wickedness."   F" 
new  parts  of  lasting  worth  were  given  to  tlie  stage  by  either 
or  Kcan.    To  neither  was  a  prolonged  hisiiionic  career  pcnuiltf'j 
Kcan  died  at  46  ;  Rachel  at  37.     Success  brought  to  both  mad 
and  deleterious  influences;   both  sought  diversion  in   irreguli 
disdained  the  restrictions  of  refined  society,  and  offended  the 
by  the  frenuent  scandals  and  frailties  of  llicir  lives  in  privaU- 
being  understooil,  of  course,  that  Kcan  is  not  to  be  chaigcd 
Rachel's  avarice  and  rapacity,  nor  Rachel  with  Kean's   vice 
intemperance.    Their  sins  were  alike  only  in  that  they  were  i 
"  Que  i'ai  besoin  de  m'encanailler  1 "  Kadtel  would  exclaim  at  1 
quitted  the  iiihns.     In  .1  like  spirit  Kcan  hurried  from  I-OrJ  B|«B^ 
dinner-table  to  Uke  the  chair  at  a  pugilistic  supper  ;  courted 
than  fell  into  evil  company,  accepted  tribute  indeed  most 
of  the  noble  and  intellectual  who  heaped  rich  gills  upon  him,  but' 
scorned  or  feared  tlieir  society. 

Those  who  would  find  excuse  for  Rachel's  trespasses  must 
to  the  corroding  misery  of  her  early  vagabond  life — misery  of  •b'^ 
it  has  been  said  that,  while  it  pinched  and  withered  her  frame,  it  t**") 
reiJ  likewise  have  swrved,  contracted,  and  deadened  the  bean  wit** 


-Of  aveiuooo,  id  mm  nereeiy  igaiDH  ua  lo  n/aa  th®e~ 
x:med  to  block  the  pathway,  and  to  regard  all  around  as 
rs  asd  proper  victims.  The  opportUDity  she  yearned  for 
tg  denied  her,  seemed  at  times  so  completely  [rast  her 
,  no  wonder  she  was  sickened  and  soured  by  disappoint- 
defcrred  hope.  WIjcu  success  really  came,  it  Tound  her 
I  to  bear  it  becomingly ;  her  nature  was  per%'erted,  her 
niped  and  cramped ;  it  was  as  though  some  cruel  poison 
Tvadcd  her  s}-stcm,  or  some  rank  corru]Uion,  mining  nl! 
xted  her  unseen, 
sians  adored  her  for  a  while.  Slie  was  iTrestsiiblci  they 
ut  Rode  to  her,  crouding  the  theatre  every  niftlit  she 
overwhelming  her  with  applause.  She  made  them  her 
Iter  friends.  They  revenged  U|>on'her  their  servitude  by 
She  was  not  an  amiable  woman:  she  did  not  conciliate, 
er  \-3luc,  and  at  bst  she  was  able  to  make  others  know 
ted  it,  indeed,  to  the  last  farthing.  She  w.is  unsym- 
id,  cynical,  avaricious,  sordid,  unscrupulous.  An  actress 
genius,  she  soared  high  indeed ;  a  woman,  she 
ery  low.  It  is  the  Paris  manner,  perhaps,  to  shatter  the 
be  better  to  pave  the  roadways  leading  lo  newer  objects  of 
el  was  savagely  satirised,  libelled,  and  lampooned. 
[had  scarcely  closed  over  her  when  scandalous  chronicles  of 
nts  o(  her  least  eligible  letters,  all  kinds  of  d^ttnaging 
;  issuing  from  tlie  press,  and  efforts  were  made  on  every 
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his  wire.    Tl>cy  had  wandered  about  the  Continent  during  Run; 
yean,  tteekiog  a  living  and  scarce!)'  findii^  it.    Several  chUdm  wcic 
bom  to  them  by  the  uayiiide,  as  it  were,  on  their  journejii>gs  hitbv 
and  thither  ;  Sarah  in  Germany,  Rebecca  in  I.yoi\^  Dinah  in  P.1RI. 
Rachel  in  Switicrland ;  and  there  were  other  infants  who  did  not 
long  survive  llieir  birth,  succumbing  to  the  akistcritics  of  the  suteaf 
life  to  which  they  had  been  called.     For  a  ijnie,  peihaps  because  of 
their  numerous  progeny,  h\.  and  Madame  ixlix  scttli^i  in  Ljont 
Mfldamc  Felix  opened  a  small   shop  and   deal^  in  sccond-hiod 
clothes;  M.  l-'clix  gave  lessons  in  German  to  the  very  few  piipiU 
could  obuin.     About  1830  the  family  moved  10  Paris.     Ttiey  vtfti 
still  miserably  poor.     The  children  Sarah  and  Rachel,  usually  aof' 
ing  a  smaller  child  in  their  arms  or  wheeling  it  with  tliem  in 
wooden  cart,  were  sent  into  the  slrccta  to  earn  money  by  vti^st 
at  tlie  doors  of  caf&  and  esiambets.     A  musical  amateur.  CK 
U.  Morin,  noticed  the  girls,  questioned  them,  .interested  hinudf 
about  lliem,  and  finally  obtained  their  admission,  into  the  Govoi^ 
BKDt  Sdiool  of  Sacred  Music  in  the  Rue  Vaugira^d.     Rachel's  Tpi^ 
dkl not  promise  much,  however;  as  she  confessed  Bheooujd  noll>P& 
she  could  only  rccilc.    .She  hud  received   but  the  scantiest  uA 
mcnncst   ediicntion ;  she    lead    with  diliiculty;  she   was  tnchaf 
herself  writing  by  copying  the  manuscript  of  others.     Presently  ifcc 
vras  studying  elocutiwi  und^  M.  St.  Aulaire,  an  old  actor  rttiml 
from  the  Fran^'ais,  who  took  pains  with  the  child,  insiruding  hcl 
gratuitously  and  calling  her  "ma  petite  diablessc."  The  pcrfomuiiQa 
of  M.  Si.  Aulajrc's  pupil  were  occasion.iUy  witnessed  by  the  a* 
blished  players,  among  ihcni  Monval  of  tlic  G>'mnasc  and  SataiM 
of  the  Corav'die.     Monval  approved  and  encouraged    the  you4 
actress,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Samson  she  entered  itx 
classes  of  the  Cottseryatoire,  over  «hich  he  [>rC9idcd  with  Mididit 
and  PTovQst  as  his  co-professors. 

At  tlie  ConscrvatOLic  Rachel  mndo  111  tip  progress.     fVll  her  edart*. 
(ailed  to  win  ihc  good  opinion  of  her  preceptors.     In  dcs{>aiT|  rf* 
resolved  to  abandon  altogether  the    instituiioo,    its   classes  an*, 
performances.      She    felt    herself   neglected,    aRgtic^ed,    insuhed- 
"  Tartuffe"  had  been  announced  for  representation  by  the  pupil*  ' 
ahe  had  been  ssslgned  the  mute  part  of  Flipote  ilic  scrviiig.iui^' 
who  simply  appears  upon  the  scene  in  the  first  act  that  hei  tars  iaj»3 
be  soundly  boxed  by  Madame  Pernelle  !    To  this  humilutions)'*'^ 
would  not  submit.    She  hurried  to  her  old  friend  Sl  Aulaire,  wl^^ 
consulted  Monval,  who  commended  her  to  his  manager  M.  Poireo^^ 
Shi  entered  into  an  engagement  to  serve  the  Gymnasc  for  a  tenn  ^^ 
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•[•oa  3  uUry  of  3,000  francs.     M.  Poinon  was  (juiclt  to 

.1  i)i«  wis  noi  at  to  many  other  bcginnert  were;  that 

rtc  was  somcUiing  new  and  turtling  about  the  young  artres-^     He 

dtiincd  for  her  first  .ipi)^.irancc,  from  M.   Paul  T>upoR,  a  Utile 

»cV)dianu  in  iwo  act^     It  w.-is  called  "  La  Vcndccnne,"  and  owed 

a moK  striking  scenes  to  "TIm:  Heart  of  Midlolhian."    After  the 

rrinocr  of  Jcanic  Ue;ins,  CiJncviti-c.  the  heroine  of  the  pluy,  footsore 

-'iuatel-stain«il,  seeks  tlw  presence  of  (he  Empress  Josephine  to 

^(lorc  the  i)nr(Ion  of  .1  Vcnclc.-in  [icasant  condemned  to  death  for 

S-'iKKo^  Gcofgc  Cadou'bl.  "  I_i  Vcndecnne,"  produced  on  April  34, 

i£}T,and  received  with  great  applause,  was  pUyed  on  sixty  sticces- 

Ny>ls,  Imt  not  to  very  crowded  audiences.  'Hie  press  scarcely 
1  ihe  new  acucss.  'Ilic  critic  of  ihc  Ji^urna!  da  DH-afs,  how- 
iff,  wKBe  tasJiIy  aHiiming  that  Rachel  was  not  a  phenomenon  and 
*fK\&  oever  be  extolled  as  a  wonder,  carefully  noted  certain  of  the 
■Bib  and  ckiractcrijlics  of  her  performance.  "  She  wis  an  un- 
iStA  child.  Imt  she  |>oneu«d  he»ft,  soul,  intellect.  There  was 
tttching  bold,  ahrupt,  uncouth,  about  her  aspect,  gait,  and  manner, 
^  WIS  dressed  simply  and  iruitifutly  in  the  cocirie  woollen  gown  of 
>  Fount  girl ;  her  hands  were  red,  her  voice  was  harsh  and  un- 
ttsuioj,  liut  |X)wcrfut ;  she  acted  wiiliout  effort  or  exaggeration  ;  she  did 
*etKream  or  gesticulate  nndiity ;  she  seemed  to  perceive  intuitively 
lit  ^iit|;  she  wa«  rc<iiiircd  to  express,  and  could  interest  the 
i»SeKe  BTeatly,  moving  ihcm  to  tears.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  she 
(fcattd,"  &C.  BoulK,  who  witnessed  this  representation,  observed 
"Wlai  an  odd  little  girl  1  Asmrcdty  there  is  something  in  her.  But 
fepUcc  in  not  here."  So  judged  Sanvson  also,  becomiog  more  and 
Wfeiware  of  ilie  merits  of  his  former  pupil.  She  was  transferred 
U  !>>:  PnUK^-ati  to  play  the  leading  char-icters  in  tragedy,  at  a  salary 
if^Mofranci  a  year.  M.  Poirson  did  not  hesiLitc  to  cancel  her 
^Kenxni  with  him.  Indeed,  he  had  been  troubk<!  with  thinlting  how 
■t  TOiiId  cntploy  Ilia  new  actress.  She  was  not  an  in^buie  of  the 
to&aiy  type ;  she  could  not  be  classed  among  soubrcttcs.  There 
»«i  no  parts  wiited  to  her  in  llie  light  comedies  of  Scribe  .ind  hi» 
t«(iij>eer»,  which  conMiliited  the  chief  repertory  of  the  Gymnasc. 

It  was  on  the  iiih  of  June,  iSjft,  that  Rachel,  as  Camille  in 
"Rwace,"  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  the  Thditrc 
fwn^*.  The  receipts  weic  but  750  ftancs  ;  it  was  an  unfashionable 
Pftiod  of  the  year ;  Paris  was  out  of  town  ;  the  weather  was  most  sultry. 
"Hiat  were  many  Jews  in  tlie  house,  it  was  said,  resolute  to  support  the 
'^Jhtcr  of  Israel,  and  her  success  was  unequivocal ;  ncverthelesx,  a 
'"Kc  ihare  of  the  applause  of  the  night  was  confessedly  carried  off  by 
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the  veteran  Joanny,  who  played  Horace.    On  the  i(>tU  June 
nude  bcr  second  appearance,  personating  £niUic  m  the  "Cinna'i 
Corneill« ;  the  receipts  fell  to  550  francs.     She  repeated  her 
formanci;  of  Caiuille  on  the  i^rd ;  the  receipts  n-eic  only  300  I 
—the  poorest  house,  pcrliaps,  she  eva  pb)-cd  to  in  Parb: 
aflcTwnrds  ai)i>eaTcd  as  Hermione  in  "  Androinaqur,"  Am^naide  i 
"  Tancrvdc,"  liriphile  in  "  Iphig^nic,"  Monime  in  "  Mithridate," 
Koxanc  in  "Bajaiet,"  the  receipts  now  gradually  nsiog,  until 
October,  when  she  played  Hcnnionc  for  the  tenth  time,  <t,ooo  I 
were  ukcn  at  the  doors,  an  equal  amount  being  received  in  Nm'cmbtr] 
when,  for  the  sixth  time,  ihc  appeared  as  Camillc.     I'aris  wasnowi 
her  feet    In  1 839,  called  upon  to  play  two  or  three  limes  per  wcct.i 
essayed  but  one  new  part,  Esther  in  Racine's  tragedy  of  that  nune^l 
the  public  was  quite  content  that  she  should  assume  again  and  jpilj 
ihe  characters  in  which  she  had  ahcady  triumphed.     In  t8.(o  1 
added  to  her  list  of  impersonations  Laodie  and  Pauline  in  Cornei 
"  Nicoinfede  "  and  "  PolyeuctCj^and  Marie  Stuart  in  Lebnin's  l 
In  1841  she  played  no  new  parts.     In   1841  she  fint  appeared  1 
Chimiinc  in  "  Le  Cid,"  as  Ariane,  and  as  Fr^d^gonde  in  « ' 
tragedy  by  Le  Mcrcicr. 

Rachel  had  saved  the  Th(?atrc  Francis,  had  given  bock  to  I 
stage  llie  masterpieces  of  the  French  classical  drama.  It  wis  w 
well  for  Thackeray  to  write  from  Paris  in  1S39  that  the  aclressl 
"  only  galvanised  the  corpse,  not  revivified  it  ■  .  .  Racine  will 
come  to  life  again  and  cause  audiences  to  weep  as  of  yore." 
predicted :  "  ancient  French  tragedy,  rcd-hceled,  patched,  and  ' 
periwigged,  lies  in  the  grave,  and  it  Js  only  the  ghost  of  it  tbil  1 
(air  Jewess  has  raised"  But  it  was  something  more  than  a  galv 
animation  that  Rachel  had  imparted  to  the  old  drama  of  Fn 
During  her  career  of  twenty  years,  her  performances  of  Racine 
Comeillc  lillcd  t)ic  colfcrs  of  the  Fran^ais,  and  it  may  be  traced  ■ 
her  influence  and  example  that  the  classic  plays  Still  keep  their  plJ 
upon  the  stage  and  stir  the  ambition  of  the  pbyers.  But  now  I 
committee  of  the  Fran^ais  had  to  reckon  with  their  leading  acuetsao 
pay  the  price  of  the  prosperity  she  had  brought  them.  They< 
her  engagement  and  offered  her  terms  such  as  seemed  to  them  1 
beyond  all  precedent.  But  the  more  thcyolTered,  jo  much  thei 
was  demanded.  In  the  first  instance,  the  actreu  being  a  niinor.n^t 
tions  were  carried  on  with  hci  father,  llic  committee  denouncing  in  c^ 
bitterest  terms  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  M.  Felix.  But  when  Rac*-*^ 
became  competent  to  deal  on  her  own  behalf,  she  proved  herself  ev^^ 
tcA/l  as  ex.icling  as  hex  siie.  She  became  a  toa'Hain  in  1843,  cntic:!^ 
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to  one  of  the  twenly-four  shares  inlo  whicli  iheprofits  of  the  iij$iiiiilion 

wee  divided ;  she  was  rcwudcd,  moreover,  with  a  salary  of  41,000 

Gnna  per  annum ;  and  it  was  cUimntnl  that  by  Ucr  jierformances 

during  ber  atigt  of  three  or  four  nwnths  crciy  ycAt  she  earned  a 

fiinher  annual  income  of  ^0,000  francs.    She  met  with  extraordinary 

Mceess  upon  her  provincial  tours ;  enormous  profits  resulted  from 

her  repeated  visits  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  and 

jnahttl     fiul,  from  first  to  last,   Rachel's  connection  wiih  the 

Has  an  incessant  quarrel    Slie  was  capricious,  ungrateful, 

opulous,    extortionate.    She  Mtuggled   to  evade    her  duties,  j 

to  do  as  little  its  she  possibly  could  in  return  for  the  large  sums  she ' 

rrceited  from  the  committee.    She  pretended  to  be  too  ill  to  play 

b  Puis,  the  while  she  iras  always  well  enough  to  huirj*  away  and 

oblui  great  rewards  by  her  [lerformanccs  in  the  provinces.  She  wore 

Inndroulhy  her  endless  wanderings  hither  and  thither,  her  coO'. 

Anms  efforts  upon  the  scene.    She  denied  herself  all  re>t,  or  slept ' 

in  s  traveUtog  caniagc  to  save  time  in  her  passage  from  one  coimtry 

tlkcatre  to  another.     Her  company  complained  lliat  they  fell  asleep 

«■  they  acted,  her  engagements  denying  tliem  proper  opportunities' 

of  rrpose.    Tlie  neu-s)iapers  at  one  lime  set  forth  the  acrimonious 

she  had  interchanged  with  the  committee  of  the  Fran^ais ; 

Of  she  tendered  her  resignation  of  the  position  $he  occupied  as 

MAbvr;  the  committee  took  legal  proceedings  to  compel  her  to 

Wnm  to  her  duties ;  some  concessions  were  made  on  cither  »dc, 

hwerer,  and  a  rcconcDiation  was  patched  up. 

The  new  Itagcdics  "Juditli"  and  "  Cli^opatre,"  written  for  the^ 

KtRis  by  Madame  de  Cirardin,  failed   to  please ;  nor  did  tucoesa 

'tad  the  production  of  M.  Romand's  "Catherine  II.,"  M.Soumet's 

JOBoe  d'Arc,"  in  which,  to  the  indignation  of  the  critics,  the 

VMBe  was  seen  at  last  surtounded  by  real  flames  t  or  "  Lc  Vicux 

*  \  Monlagne  "  of  M.  Latour  dc  St.  Yliant.     AViih  belter  fortune 

^el  appeared    tn   the  same  author's    "Virginie,"  and  in    the 

"Iwrtce"  of  I'onsard.    Voltaire'.*  "  Orcsle  "  was  revived  for  her  in 

'*4S  that  she  might  pby  Elettre ;  she  personated  Racine'*  "  Athalie  " 

*"  iS47,assumtng  long  white  locks,  painting  furrows  on  her  face,  and 

'^pitdng  herself  beyond  recognition,  in  her  determination  to  seem 

"^pletely  the  character  she  had  undertaken.      In  1848  she  phyed 

■^S^ine  in  the  "  Brilannicus  "  of  Racine,  and,  dressed  in  plain  white 

'^'idia,  and  clasping  ihe  iri-colourcd  Sag  to  her  heart,  she  delivered 

***«  "Maneillaise"   to   ple-ise  the  Revolutionists,  lending  the  air 

*'*nge  meaning  and  passion  by  tlic  intensity  of  her  manner,  aa 

*'*C  half  chanted,  lialf  rcciled  Ihe  words,  her  voiM  now  sVafli  wi 
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harsh,  now  deep,  hollow,  and  reverberating— her  enraptured  ; 
likening  it  in  cfTcct  to  disunt  thunder. 

To  the  dnmatisU  who  sought  to  supply  her  with  new  i^rts  Rad 

was  the  occasion  of  much  chagrin  and  i>crp1cxity.     After  accepli 

Scribe's  "  Adriennc  l.ccouvrcur  "  she  rejected  it  absolutely,  only 

resume  it  eagerly,  however,  when  she  Icamt  that  the  leading  chanc 

was  to  be  undertaken  by  Mdlle.  Rose  Chdri.     His  "Chandelii 

having  met  with  success,  Rachel  applied  to  De  Mussel  for  a  pi 

she  vra*  offered,  it  seems,   "  Lea  Caprices    de    Marianne ;  ■   ' 

meantime  the  poet's  "  Beltine "  r;uled,  and  the  actress  distrutlA 

turned  away  from  him.     An  undertaking  to  appear  in  the  "S 

dea"  of  Legouvd  landed  hvi  in  a  protracted  lawsuit.     The  c« 

condemned  her  in    damages  to    the  amount  of    200  francs 

every  day  she  delayed  playing  the  part  of  Mcdca  after  the  i 

fixed  upon    by   the  management  for    the  conimcnccmcni  of 

rehcarsak    of  the  tragedy.     She   paid   nothing,   howe%tfr,  Uk 

management  Ihilcd  to   fix  any  such  date.     M.  Legouvtf  was  c 

avenged  in  the  succeia  his  phy  obtained,  in  a  translated  form,  at 

hands  of  Madame  Rislori.     In  lieu  of  "  Medea,"  Rachel  prodo 

•'  Rosemondc,"  a  tragedy  by  M.  l-itour  de  St.  Ybars,  which  ft 

completely.     Other 'pbys  written  for  her  were  |,thc   "Valiiria' 

MM-  Lecroix  and  M.Aquct,  in  which  she  personated  two  chaiactf 

the  Empress  Mcs&alina,  and  her  half-sister  Ly^isca,  a  courtesan} 

"  Diane  "  of  M.  Augier,  an  imitation  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Mk 

Delorme  ; "  "  1-ady  Tartiifre,"  a  comedy  by   Madame  de  Gin* 

and  "La   CMrim!,"  by  M.  Scribe.     She  appeared  also  in  cd 

of  the  characters  originally  contrived  for  MdUe.  Mars,  such  as 

heroines  of  Dumas'  "Mademoiselle  de  Belle- Isle"  and  the  "Lo 

de  Ligncrolles "  of  MM.  Lcgouvc  and  Dinaux,  and  La 

Victor  Hugo's  "  Angclo." 

The  classical  drama  of  France  has  not  found  much 

England.    We  arc  all,  perhaps,  apt  lo  think  with  Thackcny  i 

spectfuUy  of  the  "  old  tragedies— well-nigh  dead,  and  full  timeW 

in   which    half  a   doien   characters  appear,   and   shout  sono 

Alexandrines  for  half  a  do/cn  hours ; "  or  we  are  disposed  lo  f 

with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  that,  their  drama  being  fimdamentill 

sufficient  both  in  substance  and  in  form,  the  French,  with  aB 

gifts,  have  not,  as  we  have,  an  adcipiaie  form  for  poetry  ol 

highest  class.    Those  who  remember  Rachel,  however,  qai;l 

thai  she  breathed  the  most  earnest  life  into  the  frigid  renaii 

Racine  .ind  CorneiUc,  relumed  them  with  rromcthean  heal, 

sbowtiX  ihcm  to  be  instmttmx\v  \Vt«  >.™i^  =^d  intenscstp* 


nen  (be  occupied  the  scene,  ihere  could  be  no  thought  of  t)i«  old 
MlBdal  limes  of  hair-powder  uul  rou|;e,  periwigs  and  pjtchn,  in  cod. 
Beetioa  with  the  characters  she  represented.  I'h^dic  and  Hermioni^ 
PMliM  and  Canulle,  interpreted  by  her  genius,  became  as  real 
mi  noiural,  warm  and  palpitating,  as  ConttMcc  or  Lad>-  MacWth 
GMiM  have  t>een  «Iien  plajred  by  Mn.  Siddons,  or  as  Juliet  when 
inperMDated  by  Miss  O'Neill.  Before  Racbd  cani«,  it  hnd  been 
ftsogju  that  the  new  romantic  drjiina  of  MM.  Hu;;o  and  l>uniag, 
bcauie  of  its  greater  tnith  to  nature,  had  given  the  i-i'u/  tfe  grdct  to 
fttold  classic  pla}-fi ;  but  the  public,  at  her  biddinj;,  turned  gladly 
bm  the  siAsms  and  the  rant  of  "  Angclo  "  and  ".Vngfcfc,"  "  Antony  " 
nd  "  Hernaui,"  to  the  old-u-orld  stories,  the  formal  tragedies  of  the 
MKMccnth-ccntury  poel-dramati>ls  of  France.  1'he  actress  fairly 
lAtbed  her  i>ublic.  There  w;is  something  of  magic  in  lier  very  prc- 
MDoe  U])on  tlie  scene.  None  could  (ail  to  be  impressed  by  the  aspect 
tf  Uie  iliglit,  pallid  woman,  who  seemed  to  gain  height  by  reason  of 
Itr  iltndemesM,  who  moved  towards  her  aadience  with  such  simple 
MRta)  tnajetty,  who  wore  and  conducted  her  Hucni  classical  dra- 
|tries  with  ^uch  admirable  and  perfect  grace.  It  was  as  though 
iht  hid  livxd  always  ^o  attired  in  tunic,  pcplum,  and  ixdiium — had 
bown  no  other  drevt, — no:  that  she  was  of  modem  times  playing  at 
nbquity.  The  physical  traditions  of  her  race  found  cx]iression  or 
honolion  in  her.  Her  face  was  of  refined  Judiial  chancier,  the 
Ilia  nose  slightly  cur\'cd,  the  tower  lip  a  trifle  full,  but  the  mouth 
tsiotiiicly^pcd,  and  thc'tecth  small,  white,  atid  even.  The  pro- 
hait  Uack-tnown  hair  was  smoothed  and  braided  from  the  broad, 
to*",  *hfte,'  somewhat  overhanging  brow,  beneath  whicli  in  shadow 
tfi  keen  black  eyes  fUshed  out  their  lightnings,  or  glowed  luridly 
fte'iroati  at  a  red  heat.  Her  gestures  were  remarlcable  fin-  their 
Aguiy  and  appropriateness ;  the  long,  slight  arms  lent  themselves 
*>prisingly  to  gracelbloesa ;  the  beautifully  formed  hands,  with  the 
flin  tapering  fingers  and  the  i>ink  fdbert  naiU,  teemed  always 
InoUiitgly  on  the  alurt  to  add  significance  or  accent  to  her  speeches, 
ftu  then  was  cloqiienoo  in  her  very  silence  and  complete  repose. 
She  could  relate  a  whole  history  by  her  changes  of  facial  expression, 
the  possessed  special  powers  of  self-control ;  she  was  under  sub- 
jection to  both  art  and  nature  when  she  seemed  to  abandon  herself 
*•  BK>n  absolutely  to  the  whirlwind  of  her  patxion.  There  were  no 
<Bbe  excesfcs  of  poRure,  moveotent,  or  tone.  Ilcr  attitudes,  it  was 
iMeeMid,  weroihose  of  "a  Pythoness  cast  in  bronic."  Her  voice 
iNlttd  and  awed  at  iu  first  note,  it  was  so  strangely  deep,  so 
Wlmmly  melodious,  uotil,  etiircd  by  passion  as  it  were,  it  became 
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dt  Mdfe.  Mui,  an  •ctrai< 
■dofiMd  br  ihc  ftnona  dMt  her  n^ycn  aad  gieu  pattliMSI 
fbnn  woe  not  tfioa^  kindnaccs  to  ber  penoaadoa  of  lite  youtbfiJ] 
hcnma  of  nodoB  coaedjr  «ad  dtuiL    fint  Rachd'i  fitteu  ooen^i 
ptliaai,  aad  bcr  ptaloi  tnnpbs,  wen  Ibond  in  the  dasikal  fotiei 
p4s]r>.      She,  paha{is,  inteUectaalised  too  much  the  creations  rf  j 
Hugo,  DiBBH,  and  Scribe ;  gave  ibem  excen  of  majesty.     Ha-j 
hiatrionic  Ujrle  was  too  exalted  aad  ideal  for  ibc  coDventiosdJ 
chuBCten  of  the  drama  of  her  own  time  :  it  was  even  atid  of  b«  tint  j 
•Ih  coold  not  speak  iu  prose  propcily  or  tolerably.    She  disliked  tbe 
hair-powder  necessary  to  Adrienne   Lecoovrcur   and    Gabridle  6t 
Bellfrlile,  although  her  beauty,  for  all  iu  severity,   did  not  Iok 
piclureaqucncM  in  the  costumes  of  (he  time  of  Louis  XV.    .Vi 
Gnliridlc  she  was  more  girlish  and  gentle,  pathetic  and  tender,  thid 
waa  ber  wont,  while  the  signal  fervour  of  her  speech  addresiedto 
RJchdicu,  beginning  "  Vous  mentcz.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  stirred  th* 
Btidience  to  the  most  excited  applause. 

Radiel  was  seen  upon  the  stage  for  the  last  time  at  Charleston,  o» 
Ihc  I7lh  Decemher.  1856.  She  played  Adrienne  Ucouvrcur.  ^ 
had  been  tempted  to  America  by  the  prospect  of  extravagant  pi«6* 
It  lud  been  dinned  into  her  ears  that  Jenny  I.ind,  by  thirty^i^ 
performances  in  America,  had  realised  i,;oo,ooo  francs.  Why  m'S*^ 
not  she,  Rachel,  receive  as  much?  And  tlien,  she  was  eager  to 'pa' 
"  ~'m.    There  had  been  strange  worship  there  (rf  Mad«fteBi!W* 
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the  rejected  ion  of  Mctica  I    But  •Iready  Rachfil's  heaJih 
a  deplorable  sutc.     Her  consiilution,  newr  very  slronft  had 
severely  from  Uic  cruel  feliguw,  tlie  incessanl  cjcTltonK,  she 
le.     It  may  be,  too,  that  t)ic  dqvivations  &nd  uifTcrings 
lood  DOW  made  themselves  felt  as  orcr-duc  claims  that 
longer  denied  or  deferred.   Slie  forced  herself  to  play,  in 
I  of  her  engagement,  but  she  was  languid,  u-tak,  emaciated; 
incenunily,  hci  strength  was  gone  ;  she  was  dyinj;  slowly 
ily  of  phtliisii.     And  she  .ippearcd  before  an  audience  tltat 
her,  it  ti  tnie,  but  cared  nothinj;  for  Racine  and  Comeillc, 
;1c  of  the  French  language,  and  were  urgi:nt  that  slic  thoiild 
"  Marseillaise"  as  tlic  had  sung  it  In  1S48  I    It  was  forgot- 
was  not  known  in  America,  that  the  actress  had  long  since 
d  revolutionary  sentiments  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Coipirc.     She  |>crformcd  all  her  more  imponant  characten, 
;  at  Ncir  York,  Iliiladclphia,  and  Boston.     Nor  was  the 
commercially  disappointing,  if  it  did  not  wholly  satisfy 
ID.    She  returned  to  France  possessed  of  nearly  300,000 
share  of  the  profits  of  her  forty-two  performances  in  the 
;  but  she  returned  to  die.    The  winter  of  1856  she 
u  Cairo.    She  returned  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1S57,  but 
ticians  fofbade  her  to  remain  long  in  Paris.     In  Septumbcr 
red  again  to  the  South,  finding  her  lau  retreat  in  the  villa 
at  Caonet,  a  little  village  in  the  environs  of  Cannes.    She 
to  Ihc  3Td  of  January  1858.    The  Tliiitre  Fran^iiis  dowdj 
\  when  news  arrived  of  her  death,  and  again  on  the  day  o( 
rraL     The  body  was  embalmed  and  brought  to  Paris  fofj 
Bt  in  the  cemetery  of  Ptrc  la  Chaise,  the  obsequies  bdng  per- 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  rites.    The  most  eminent  of 
lors  and  actors  of  France  were  present,  and  funeral  orations 
livered  by  MM.  Jules  Janin,  Balaillc,  and  Augustc  Ma<iueL 
ugo  wai  in  exile,  or,  as  Janin  announced,  the  author  of 
*  would  not  have  withheld  the  tribute  of  his  eulogy  upon 
occasion.     By  her  professional  exertions  Rachel  was  said  to 
lassed  a  sum  of  ;^ioo^ooo  sterling, 

WroB,  w]>o,  with  French  frankness,  wrote  of  the  actress  in  her 
dotibted  whether  be  liad  secured  for  hex  the  more  of  censure 
leem.  But  he  urged  that  her  early  life  sliould  be  taken  into 
"  II  faut  ^/t  tappcler  d'oh  elle  est  parlie,  oh  elle  est  arriviJe, 
lenir  coropte  du  long  chemin  sem^  de  ronccs  ct  d'^>incs, 
p6ik  cl  d'aWmcs,  que  dans  son  enfancc  et  sa  premifcre 
die  eat  3t  parcourir  prcstpie  sxa^  guides,  sans  Ic  n^ws^ite 
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et  52ns  appui.  A  cot^  de  qndqaes  uunnis  sentimeiits  qa!eB 
repiime,  Testes  impuis  d'une  vie  eiraote  h.  tnmn  d'^ptisses  brow 
sailles  et  de  peniidetu  mantis,  00  trouve  en  elle  de  nobles  instiDCti 
le  sentiment  des  grandes  et  belles  cboses,  une  passim)  udente  poo 
les  plaisirs  de  Tesprit,  une  intelligence  supAieuie,  nne  sHosble  i^ilo 
sophie,  et  toutcs  les  sMuctic»is  d'uae  d^ance  et  d'une  distindin 
naturelles." 

DUTTOif  COOK.. 


'ROM    CJiEMORNE 
WESTMINSTER. 

HERE  does  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  "apply  better  than  in  this 

cit>'.    We  miss  Mr.  Uarlow  sadly.    DwcUcre  in  London, 

staring  round  .I'aris,   sec  nothing  to  sure  at  in  London. 

re  is  a  vast  amount  to  be  seen  and  iDn-.udIy  digested ; 

rfy  if  there  be  some  (utraru  to  play  showman  and  lake 

blc  of   study  and  thinking  off  one's  hands,     When  the 

cousin  comes  on  a  visit  to  lomi — a  diligent  explorer,  with 

cut  out  for  evci}-  day — is  not  the  host  often  cntciiained  and 

B  kt  the  accounts,  leiiearied  with  a  rusiic  enthusiasm,  of  the 

HCntiires  } 

\  great  city  is  as  stored  with  all  kinds  or  old  Ircanirci,  old 

iRS,  old  houses,  old  buildings,  old  "  bits,"  as  a  San  Oonaio 

Here  motley  is  >'our  only  wear.     In  an  hour  you  nuy 

end,"  i.e.  dozens,  of  curious  things.     The  late  Walter 

If)-,  or,  belter  still,  the  remote  Pcler  Cunningham,  rx>uld 

■nted  out  the  strangest  objects.     Bui  ihis  would  be  trcs- 

antiquarian  bounds. 

River  from  Battersea  to  Greenwidi  1.1  ever  attractive — a 

:rent  [ivCT  from  the  one  that  meanders  at  Kcu'  and  Putney, 

so  languidly  at  Maidenhead  and  Flcnlcy.    The  town  river 

brighme&s;  the  air  is  fresh  and  inspiriting  ;  there  is  bustle, 

^nd  viulity.     A  Sentimental  Journey  from,  say,  Crcraomc  to 

E  vould  be  highly  interesting. 

lOrac  1  Abeady  the  lawful  prey  of  the  Walfoids  and  Cun- 
s  b  brought  within  the  range  of  jiractitul  antiquaries. 
erst  gay  enclosure,  the  fair  gardens,  now  one  of  the  most 
mton  wrecks  that  can  be  conceived.  So  it  has  Iain  for  some 
w.  It  is  as  though  an  arniy  of  navvies  had  been  turned  in — 
they  fiad— lo  level,  wreck,  and  spoil,  or,  as  the  gentleman  in 
'olf'sjngs,  to  "rifle,  TOl),  and  iilundcr;"  then  go  their  way. 
tmd  du&  up  as  with  a  plough  ;  a  stray  shattered  vase  tumbled 
bitDftheo]d)VBJJyji&jco/'c/ic|)aiatcdscenctyjvjLm\i\i:^\o^c!Ct^tti 
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*ll  gives  toker.  of  the  piteous  ruin— jtidgmcDt,  some  men  call  it— tbt 
lias  ovenakcn  this  place  of  "  enjo>'ment''    It  has  been  laicd   So 
pretty  2  girdcn  did  not  exist  nnar  London,  and  theic  was  a  qiuint 
old  fashion  somehoir  preserved,  st^csdng  Ranelagh  and  VauttuQ. 
Of  *  summer's  evening,  it  was  pleasant  to  glide  down  by  sd 
touch  at  the  craj:y  pier,  now  passed  away,  walk  by  the  livei'i 
to  where  tlie  old  trees  rose  higli,  thick,  and  stately— you 
rooks — through  which  came  the  mtifflcd  sounds  of  music  and  glitt< 
flitting  lights.   Even  the  gate  was  old  and  stately.aod  its  ironwork  gi 
Within,  the  blaze  of  light  at  the  plalfortn  ;  the  oM-f^ixhioncd 
— nobody,  surety,  ever  boarded  or  lodged  there,  or  could  do  ii 
low  windows  ail  abUzc  with  lamps ;  the  "  boxes"  running  round 
suppers;  the  not  unpiclurcsque  bars;  the  capital  theatres,  for 
were  sc%'cral  dispersed  about  here  and  therc-aod  everywhere;  the 
of  procession  headed  by  an  illuminated  placard  announcing  the 
of  the  next  show.    Then  would  the  t>and  strike  up  a  stirring 
the  drums  clattering,  the  brass  braying,  and  in  military  array  Icid 
way,  attended  by  all  the  rout  and  crowd  who  fell  in  behind, 
tramped  on  cheerfully  to  renewed  enjoyments.    The  dancing 
always  an  amusing  spectacle,  from  tlie  rude  honesty  w-idi  which  it 
carrietl  out ;  not  the  least  amusing  portion  the  dignity  of  the  M,C' 
The  people  sitting  under  the  good  old  trees — the  glaring  boo' 
even  the  fortune- teller  silting  retired  ;^all  this,  in  a  deep  grove, 
up  a  curious  entertciinmcnt  never  likely  to  be  revived.    ^Ve 
go  back  to  these  things.     The  Surrey  (I.nrdens  went  before,  at 
have  gone.     Now  these  elements  are  gathered  into  aquariums, 
halis,  perhaps  "  hugely  to  the  detriment "  of  the  public     Peace 
with  the  manes  of  Cremome  1 

Turning  out  of  Cheyne  Walk,  we  find  ourselves  in 
Row,   which  seems  still  and   old-fashioned  as  some  by-street 
s  cathedral  close.     Here  are  small,  sound,  old  red-brick 
of  the    Queen    -Anne   period,   or   so-called   Queen  Anne 
And   here,  at    No.    24,  lives    "niomas   Carlyle,   of  whom 
hours  and  neighbourhood  may  well  feel  proud.     A  compact  di 
ing,  next  to  the  one  with  a  verandah  and  substantial  porch ;  it 
been  much  restored.     Its  neighbour  on  the  other  side  boasB 
good  old  eaves  which  it  has  lost — but  m  reraiuAr  it  Ijas  "  ;ealoitsi< 
Within,  there  is  a  strange  air  of  old  fashion,  and  the  furniture  as  antiq,' 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  how  much  the  sage  is  regarded  in  this  appropi 
districL    The  inhabit-ints,  or  vestry  perhaps,  have  honoured        _ 
For  dose  by  is  a  rather  imposing  square — yclept  Carlyle  Squar^^_ 
nice  and  unusual  shape  of  compliment.     Anyone  will  point  ouc 
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q(  itiualsoof  the  sitting  figure  nradcllcd  bj-Boehm— rcoUyone 
5ncst  and  most  charactciutic  bits  of  poitnit  sculpture.  This 
his  DOC  yet  been  done  ui  bronic ;  the  good  lieges  or  Dumfries  might 
Kcly  3cl  it  up  in  their  market-place,  it  is  singularly  powerful ;  a 
Scons  ID  sit  ports — in  dress,  nwdc  of  sitting  (in  the  old  Chippen- 
61c  inn-cluir),  in  the  curious  robe  which  drapes  the  Icon  ligure,  the 
■enws  or  delicate  finftcrs,  and  the  grave,  judicial  air  of  expectancy. 
Il  is  DM  nnlikeljr  tliu,  if  the  tnivctlvr  lingers  about,  he  vvill  encounter 
it  age  himself— a  curious  but  interesling  figure,  in  the  well-known 
tnaileafed  hat  and  cloak,  taking  his  walk  with  some  faithful  friends, 
■kirc  proud  to  attend  him.  Only  a  few  ore  allowed  the  privilege, 
nd  one  nu)'  eiiv)'  them  their  promenade.  Few  can  guess  how  grimly 
aj  Seoitically  humorous  can  be  our  philc»ophcT. 

At  the  end  of  the  "  walk  "  we  reach  the  river.  There  is  nothing 
BKc  piauresqu«  in  London  tlian  old  Chelsea  Church,  with  its 
Vined  old  red  brick  or  brown  brick  tower,  and  its  tablctv  and  tomb- 
Wms  fixed  outside  high  in  t)i«  walb  of  the  cliurch,  up  and  down, 
Sfctbamed  pictures— :m  unusual  adornment ;  whose  effect,  as  may 
l>e  oooceived,  is  the  qiiainl»t.  So,  too,  with  the  little  appendix,  or 
iXBd  botisc,  attached  to  it,  with  the  odd  6gurcs,  and  the  Hans  Sloana 
*OBh  under  a  sort  of  shed.  The  tower,  however,  is  the  attraction, 
MUUling  something  Dutch,  and  rising  sadly  and  solemnly.  Indeed, 
•W  new  here  is  quaint  and  pretty,  and  recalls  a  bit  of  the 
S<^ldt ;  the  wooden  bridge  kept  together  will)  clamps  and  bits  of 
fraiog,  with  that  high  hunch-back  look  we  sec  on  the  bridges  over 
lit  Rhine.  This  rickety  structuie  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect ; 
■Xt  it  will  not  be  for  long,  and  by-and-by  will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
*^  Here  the  visitor  to  Battersea  will  perceive  a  number  of 
^tbsas  and  granite  stones  strewing  the  bank  near  New  ChcUea 
l^ilgc,  lying  deiclkt — a  sort  of  Tadmor.  Few  recall  how  these 
"^■e  here ;  how  they  once  formed  tlie  fine  colonnade  of  Bur- 
"<pOU  House  in  t^ccadilly,  whicli  used  to  be  the  admiration  of 
*'<bitects.  It  ran  within  the  great  dead  wall  which  stretched  in 
~wi,  (or  the  delectation  o(  its  noble  owner  merely.  There  was  a 
^wific  vison  in  the  minds  of  some  hopeful  people  that  it  was  to 
pTt  up  again  in  some  suiuble  ]ilace,  and  tlic  fragments  were  left 
"^  temporarily.  But  years  have  rolled  by.  Temple  Bar  was  thus 
^"kA  tway,  and  was  to  be  alio  set  up  somcwhcFc.  Both  are  mere 
^^ft  of  stones,  or  rubbish,  and  command  no  resjKct 

Cheyne  \^'alk  half  a  dozen  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  original 
^  welcome  bits  in  London — a  true  morsel  of  a  Dutch  town.  There 
**•  the  river  with  the  pleasure  boats  moored  in  gaudy  show  ■,  \.\\c 
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niggedljanlc,  with  its  picturesque  old  trees,  full  of  shade,  ovetlia 
the  pJcasam  \wi!k  underneath,  nnd,  a  few  feet  beyond,  the  rorofcii 
Dunsiona,  of  good  hriekn-ork,  with  fine  lionwork  in  their  g.il«.  The 
tall,  well-proponioned  piers  should  be  noted,  signifying  the  entrance  to 
a  once  imposing  mansion.  Oneof  them— No.  s,  I  think—was  thelalC 
Maclisc's  till  he  died  :  he  had  the  good  laste  not  to  modcnitsc  il,  I 
to  keq)  it  in  sound  rcjxiir.  His  suceeuors  have  not  had  tl»e 
restraint  A  little  lower  down  is  a  good  specimen  of  ihc 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  centtiTy  n-as  thought  to  be  the  jiu 
style — a  place  called  "Gothic  House,"  A  good  deal  of  this 
evolved  out  of  the  imagination  of  the  architect,  is  distributed  ab 
the  country,  even  including  Royal  Windsor.  Farther  on. 
Cheyne  Row  and  the  church,  used  to  nm  a  little  narrow  street  tfl 
highly  naiilical  or  waterman-like  complexion,  with  crury  galh 
overhanging  the  ivater,  for  the  enjoymenl  of  the  air  and  riwr. 
this  was  pulled  down  and  swept  away.  The  Kmbankmcnt  pushed  i 
way  all  in  front  of  picturesque  Cheyne  IValk,  and  tlimn  it  bati  \ 
long  way  from  the  river.  However,  it  has  not  solTeTed  so  raucb  i 
might  have  been  expected. 

We  now  paa from  the  genuine  antitiiie  to  il*  imitations,  andi 
the  curious  cliiiier  of  modem-old  houses  to  which  the  new  Euiluni'j 
ment  ha*  fiunished  ground.    These  strike  one  a*  extraordinarily  i 
in  conception,  ns  if  the  owners  or  designers  had  suffered  from  a ! 
of  brick  nightmare.    Some,  however,  are  hold  and  effective,  andi 
whole  group,  which  has  gradually  extended  down  the  £ml>ankn 
for  a  long  disl.ince,  is  worth  a  special  vi.iit.    They  bear  (juaim  nuK^J 
siich  as  the  Old  .Sw.in   House,  Ganlon  Side,  Ihc  White  Ha 
Carlylc  House,  Shelley  House,  River  View,  snd  the  like. 
House  and  its  neighbours  aic  goo<l  imposing  monuments  ofl 
Shelley  House  contains  a  theatre.     The  house  with   the 
white  bow  windows,  set  in  something  that  looks  like  the  stem  cf  l 
old  man-of-war,  will  attract  attention;   Hfccwisc  the  house  « 
comer,  with  its  elaborate  grilles  over  moM  of  the  windoui. 
turning  down  Tite  Street— we  have  heard  of  Short  Street  and  L 
Street,  but  Mr.  Tite  was  an  eminent  architect  of  a  few  years  hiA] 
now  of  course  almost  forgoilen— wc  come  lo  the  ^\'hitc  Hoiflt' 
curious,  gaunt  structure,  stiff  as  an  American's  dress-coat  about  iM 
shoulders,  and  until  lately  tlic  dwelling  of  a  well-known  Amcnc^l 
artist,  telebmicd  for  his  "  nocturnes  in  green  "  snd  "  syrapbonls* 
blue,"  which  caused  jesters  stidi  merriment;  to  say  nothing  of  (^ 
Peacock  Chamber,  one  of  those  absurd  two-  or  ten-<l,iy^  w^ 
which  furnish  a  vacuous  society  with  something  to  talk  of.  ^'**' 
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mt,  the  Peacock  ClutnlKr  is  lamisli«d,  the  greens  are  fadefl,  nnd 
Kr,  it  may  be,  is  Uiinkini;  of  som«  oiher  nicKlc  of  tlccoTAtioit. 
Kastrophc,  aucKtated  with  a  coUition  vrilh  the  ship  John 
■  was  not  long  in  coming    There  was  a  sale  at  the  White 
Lnd  the  artist  U  or  was  lately  on  the  lagunes  of  Venice  bent 
Bcbing  lour.     But  it  was  truly  ominous  that  lie  should  hav« 
Hnie  Street  for  his  l^-iit.    Id  the  little  square  or  tongue  of 
■near  Cbejiic  Row  will  be  noticed  an  claboraie  lamp,  sup- 
By  contorted  boyit.    Hiis  was  one  of  tlic  competing  paltern9<j 
(tcjics  that  was  to  decorate  the  £ml>3nkmenL  The  one  chosen^ 
Ims  of  contorted  dolphins,  and  is  not  vciy  cDcctive.    It  may  be 
dthat  thcChcUea  Kmbonkmeiit  is  considered  far  more  correct 
liiMs  than  the  one  ihai  b^nii  at  Wetiminster. 
tat  Vauxhall  Bridge  we  come  to  a  ciinoti.t  conceit,  that  would  J 
itridcd  "—Iamb's  word—the  heart  of  Mr,  Dickens.     Here  I 
gc  yard  devoted  to  llie  sale  of  ship  timber,  for  which  old 
course  are  bought  and  broken  up.     But  there  remain 
be  old  ligure-bcad»— strange,  curious  gigantic  efforts,  that 
wonder  what  manner  of  man  ihc  dc^gncr  was.     Nor  arc 
bout  roetit  or  spiiit    Tlic)'  rise  loncrinj;  wiUi  a  strange  siaik  1 
I  look  over  the  wall  much  as  the  animab  did  in  Charles  Lamb's^l 
of  Stackhotise's  Bible.    Tliere  aie  Dukes  of  York  with  a  Tatuoiis 
BOO,  the  Janet  Sim|>$on,  or  Lady  Smith,  Iron  Dukes— all, 
^t>e  mm],  wrought  rather  vigorously,  and  looking  with  eternal 
ovci  lite  wall,  each  Komc  ux  or  eight  feet  high,  to  the  sur- 
[thc  stranger ;  ihc  nati^-»are  familiar  with  them.    At  Bangor 
Ia  curtoui  little  museum  collected  by  a  worthy  of  the  place, 
■nong  other  curios,  h.is  scaucfl  the  "  figure-heads  "  from  various 
cs,  and  dispoKd  of  ihcm— where  will  it  be  supposed?     He 
ed  them  in  his  garden,  where,  as  you  walked,  they  Icfi  an 
mforUltle    effect,  something    like   promenading  in  a   lunatic 

ID. 

nan  here  we  can  see  Milbank  Prison,  forlorn  and  gloomy,  with  an 
Tsunding  in  a  swamp.  Turning  up  the  Queen's  Road  riom  the 
ankment,  we  pass  a  vcrj*  antique  row  of  houses,  with  its  heavy- 
ed  eave5,  with  grimed  tiled  roofs  and  little  gardens  in  front,  a 
nl  decay  over  .ill  Tliis  curious  row  of  buildings,  «liich  Is  in 
I's  Uylc,  is  worth  a  few  moments'  inspection,  especially  the  one 
the  effective  l>it  of  old  iron  gateway,  as  welt  as  the  strange 
lution  which  forms  the  last  house,  entitled  "The  School  of 
iptiac,"  which,  it  seems,  has  been  nourishing— for  it  would  not 
iured   fifty-five   years  otherwise— since   1SJ5.     Vi'l^aX  \i»t 
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discipline  is,  what  the  school,  and  who  submit  to  the  "di«l: 
are  things  not  generally  known,  but  no  doubt  could  be  asceti 
It  was  bard  by  here  that  a  few  years  aiga  a  ghastly  bit  of  sei 
engaged    the    attention  of   the  penny  papers,  and   their 
reporters  who  invaded  these  sleepy  precincts.    Two  young 
arriving  from  the  counlr)-,  fluili  of  money,  loot  uj)  their  abode 
some  ditteputable  liouse,  where  they  revelled  for  a  week  till 
resources  were  exhausted,  when  both  attempted  tuictde,  one 
cceding.     It  proved  that  they  had  embexzled  the  moneys  of 
cmiiloyer,  and  then  fled  to  London,  burying  themselves  in 
obscure  region,  where  tlicy  escaped  detection.    Farther  on,  wc 
the  green  in  front  of  the  Hospital.     This  must  have  had  a  fine 
when  the  Hospital  could  only  be  seen  from  the  bottom  of  this 
expanse ;  but  now  the  high  road  has  been  ruthlessly  cut  aoos 
with  no  effect  but  that  of  convenience.    The  old  overhai^ng 
house,  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  is  curious,  and  gives  the  Ixalt  a  sort] 
rural  aJr.     But  this,  indeed,  is  shared  by  the  King's  Road,  which 
a  sort  of  special  countiy-lown  air,  as  distinct  as  what  merry  I 
ofTert.    There  is  an  air  of  retired  and  retiring  simplicity  in  the 
and  little  by-streets. 

The  (luaint  old  gardens  belonging  to  the  Apothccaiics — a 
faction  of  Sir  Hans  Slonnc — next  attract  the  eye,  were  it  onlj 
the  magnificent  old  yew  which  rises  grim  and  scpuldiral  in 
cenue.    Whether  the  aiwthecaries  walk  in  thb  piece  of  grotiad 
peep  over  the  rails  at  the  passing  boats  on  the  river — they  surdjr 
not  "  cull  simples,"  for  they  can  buy  tliem  cheaper  than  grow  thtfi 
is  a  mystery'.     We  certainly  never  have  seen  apothecaries  proi 
ing  tlicre.     But  it  is  a  pleasing  enclosure — a  surprise,  considctinf 
position — suited  to  calm  tranquillity  and  meditation. 

To  steam  down  the  river  in  one  of  the  penny  boats,  to  lIioM 
make  a  habit  of  it,  is  enteruining  enough.  For  one  with  a 
ache,  or  overdone  with  work  on  a  hot  diy  in  a  "  stuffy  "  office,  il  t 
pleasant  restorative  to  zigzag  across  from  pier  to  pier  for  half  an 
The  company  aboard  is  in  itself  a  fruitful  source  of  study ; 
humour  is  the  characteristic,  and  during  some  years^  voyaging 
when  they  have  been  often  crowded  to  inconvenience,  [  haxt 
seen  a  dispute  alwut  a  seat.  The  faces  and  manners  of  the  difs 
persons  who  travel  are  in  themselves  a  study.  I  have  s«t 
peeress  and  a  "noble  lord"  seated  at  the  bows,  inhaling  the 
with  'Arrys  and  Jemimas  about  them  "  thick  as  peas,"  unconsaK' 
"  the  wind  of  nobility"  that  was  wafted  by  'em.  Jn  this  there**' 
pleasAM  Bohciuiantsm.    Meia\>en  q(  Parliament  occasionally 
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festminstcT  IxjuimI  Tor  ilif  Cily.  It  fs  a  pily,  however,  tliai  Ihc 
Ijtpiess  BoUs,"  whicli  went  stmight  to  their  journey's  end  without 
p  at  stijr,  have  been  abolished,  so  &r  as  I  know.  It  may  be  said 
It  frc*iueni  jotimeys  by  ihis  mode  of  conveyance  might  develop  a 
imptneu  and  readiness  of  mind,  as  cverytliing  is  dofM  without  loss 
a  lecond— the  gangn-ays  are  thrust  on  board,  the  paM«Dgcrs  Ate 
It,  tbe  voyafen  embark,  and  away  snorts  "The  CiliMn,"  after  s 
ibf  of  three- quarters  of  a  minme.  A  strict  hierarchical  advancement 
iMiituined  in  this"  icrviec,"  as  it  may  be  called  ;  and  the  urchin 
honigkall  dJiy  long  dovm  to  tlie  cngiite-rooni  "  case  )i«r,"  "  turn 
Mm,"  &c,  rises  surely,  if  he  remain  long  enough,  to  be  seated  on 
te  am])  stool  as  the  commander,  whose  ingenious  eo<lv  of  tele- 
afhjr  often  excites  one's  admiration — the  whole  being  conveyed  by 
enliar  l»t  stgntftcant  motions  %{  the  lingcre  and  hands. 

Coining  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  on  its  nver  side,  we  reach  an 
pa  space  close  to  the  Su«{>cnsion  Bridge,  which  a  few  years  ago 
Waled  on  Sunday  evenings  a  most  entertaining  form  of  divcr- 
ttL  Numbers  of  persons  on  ihcir  way  to  visit  Battersca  Park  were 
ned  iTom  their  purpose  by  the  spectacle  that  here  met  their  eyes, 
(amber  of  atheistical,  or  infidel,  or,  to  s|>eak  more  politely,  "  Free 
bmgbt"  preachers,  made  thb  their  hunting-  as  well  as  their  battle- 
iMuid,  and  the  Free  Thought  often  led  to  free  fight.  I'here  were 
lactimes  a  do/cn  animated  discussions  going  on,  and  jirexently 
■Moporiscd  pulpits  were  introduced,  to  give  a  better  vantage.  The 
rung  with  the  »oun<U  of  "  Charles  Bradlaugh,"  ••  Free  Thought," 
Qvistian  Imposture,'  and  the  like.  A  foreigner  named  Kasparj-, 
stmige  dark-looking  being,  used  to  argue  on  the^e  themes  with 
Mk  dramatic  humo«ir  and  energy ;  and  it  was  amusing  when  some 
xSodox  Scotchman  or  City  MisMonary,  moved  to  burning  Indigna- 
Mb)p  these  heresies,  would  step  forward  to  ass-iil  the  lecturer.  The 
■tr  was  supported  by  aides,  male  and  female,  and  the  general 
iBgle  became  truly  interesting  to  Ihc  b>-standers,  who  tiscd  to 
>>itk  with  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  All  this  again  led  to  discussions 
HMgtltc  lislcncTK.  koman  Catholics,  Jews,  &c.  would  Like  p.irt, 
lift  omch  loss  of  temper,  and  all  would  he  "  hoimded  on  "  by 
Ming  lisicDcrs.  At  last  the  police  were  compelled  to  interfere. 
^Smday  the  leading  lecturer  was  seen  10  be  led  off  in  m-ttody, 
■'»  jwlpit  being  grotcsiiuely  carried  bchin<l  him.  The  lectures  were 
Mdovn  as  in  obstradion  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  order  now 
"^Bt  Battersca. 

tioiiing  the  strange  if  not  positively  ugly  suspension  bridge,  wc 
•*!  RroU  into  Battersej  Tark—that  exccJIcnt  and  successful  aVtem^ 
wr/r.    so.  v?i  p 


L 


I  opoit 
far  Ac  reasoe 
Ac  pidi&c-bouK),  it  j 

At  Wi^BiaMcr  U^p  «f*ii  oM  me  of  the  moa 
«ten,  <*  Mfcich  Loadm  Hf  wefl  be  pciMid.    The  Thames, 

Md  aow  hapfnly  ^Bvor,  ob  a  aanf  dqr  Agili^  ks  Dohle 

MMddac  aooa,  id  na«ir  hnMh^t^  rinng  in  a  wtodiag  Gn^l 
^tmn.    The  aabauon  of  die  vrift  Eteameis  u  they  puff  by, 
t«iiii  aomi^  nuke  np  a  matt  cbeerfiil  aod  briUunt  panorama. 
iwenty  yearf  lime,  when  the  pcojcctcd  btiUdingi  which  have  , 
VUnned— Ihc  new  Mini,  the  new  Opera  House,  and  others  ih3t| 
Vrwenlly  be  taken  in  hand  ;  when  ihc  trees,  already  a  fine  and  t 
MHiUa)  oinamcnt,  hai.-c  attained  to  double  thedr  sbc  ;  and  wheaj 
Imffic  hat  iitWed  or  quadrupled— the  spectacle  will  l>c  magnifi^ 
■nd  llie  itnl  utiractions  and  glory  of  the  mclropolU  will  lie  alwig  I 
mule,  mid  the  meaner  Slrand,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  rest  be  . 
hm-kik-ra.    llm,  indeed,  it  nay  be  prophesied  that,  by  the  time  L 
iwcltly  year*  of  next  century  shall  have  gone  by,  London  wid  - 
lnc»  renewed  and  Tchiillt  after  Uie  p.iitem  of  the  solid  mansioo* 
wiirohi)U»c»  in  ilic  City.     It  «iil  be  noted  that  ahnou  tvaj 
Iwildlnu,  "Imp.  hotel,  or  house  of  business  is  being  reared  m 
iirxl  i>-»reil  o.\m  some  ttorie*  higher.     Hence  it  is  easy  to 
ulidit  tJiaift'.Urt  Ow  change  V\\\  kvaawt. 


■wttk,  careful  nnrses  watched  over  their  pmning,  ttimming, 

iog ;  they  wcie  men;  saplings  at  fin.i,  so  that  ihc  dictum 

just  as  the  tirig  i^  beiit,  the  tree's  inclined,"  seemed  to  be 

led  out— (he  stems  were  carefully  topped  so  as  (o  cmich 

The  Ksult  is  thai,  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  they  form 

iw— sturdy  and  shapely— almost  sufficiently  developed. 

,wiU  be  iii  another  ten  yarn  may  be  conceived.    This  suo 

Its  singularly  with  the  attempt  tliat  has  been  made  to  dc- 

nilar  bshion  another  great  thoroughfare,  namely,  Saclcville 

ilin.    There  the  trees  have  been  planted  and  replanted — 

die,  with  a  pcrvctscncss  that  nothing  can  obviate — some- 

le  sml  or  the  air  interferes  and  "  forbids  the  banns,"  and 

has  at  last  to  be  abandoned.     This  is  the  more  hard,  as, 

y  of  living  persons,  there  were  rows  of  great  sulwart 

the  cenue  of  the  street — ihick-Uunkcd  and  shady — 

was  then  known  as  ■'  The  Mall."    The  Corporation  of 

V  found  them  inconvenient,  and  ruthlessly  cut  them 

ever,  it  may  be  said  tliat  trees  in  their  Ciirlicr  stage  arc 

blc  to  the  eye  in  street  adornment  than  when  they  reach 

and  shade  of  full-grown  trees.    This  may  be  seen  in 

is,  where  the  trees  planle<l  by  the  Ute  Napoleon  took 

the  old  fulI-growD  ones  cut  down  during  the  Revolutions 

,  the  present  ones  arc  ccrtnin  to  be,  .is  being  "handy" — 

for  banicadcs ;  nay,  positively  inviting  the  construction 

Un^_    The  great  tnmks  and  branches  stand  in  the  way 
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Water  Gate — crM  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  bm  u 
■ilualion,  but  now,  unhappily,  sunk  in  n  sort  of  ]>it— the  ol^cd 
tcom  and  contempt.  'I'iit  the  Embankment  was  formed,  thb  fii 
work  stood  at  the  water's  edge,  with  steps  down  to  the  ed(;e, « 
here  ferry-boats  and  wherries  would  touch  and  land  their  passengi 
You  will  notice  in  front  of  it  a  sort  of  alley  or  lane  bcfoR  t 
houies,  with  a  few  decayinj;  trees.  Now,  this,  a  few  years  ago, « 
pidtimque — a  soft  of  nver-sidc  terrace;  indeed,  it  had  attract! 
the  admiration  of  painters,  for  Canalctto  painted  it  sevcntl  tin 
with  cavaliers  and  daracs  ptomcnadinj;,  and  tltete  are  also  Ml 
brilliant  engravings.  When  the  land,  created  anificially,  spH 
away  in  front,  its  function  was  gone  as  well  as  its  picturesqueM 
But  even  novr  there  can  be  seen  what  a  pretty  tcmcc  it  once  « 
Tlie  "  incutiousness "  that  could  neglect  such  a  monument,  I 
lu^H  X  master,  and  despise  an  arch  ready  to  hand,  is  strange,  not 
!ay  barbarous.  It  should  be  moved  at  once  to  the  Embankments 
restored  to  its  original  function  of  a  Water  Gate. 

But  a  far  greater  improvement  llian  this — because  asocial  and  taol 
one— might  be  made.  Let  us  think  what  a  promenade  of  a  sumaN 
evening  this  Embankment  might  become — the  view  of  the  riier,! 
coot  breeiea,  the  open  air,  the  flowers.  But  there  would  be  iM 
than  this.  We  see  the  rough  men  and  boys  and  the  working  irooi 
tramping  up  and  down  the  hard  flags  and  the  uninviting  /mW 
without  any  purpose,  indulging  in  horseplay  and  vacuous  laugW 
Now,  some  enieri>rising  First  Commissioner  of  Woiks  might  | 
cheap  immortality  if,  with  little  expense  and  some  trouble,  he  m 
set  himself  to  a  plan  for  developing  or  utilising  these  elements, 
could  easily  conjure  up  the  scene  under  the  new  dis[>ensatioi 
portion  of  the  ground  dc^'oted  to  the  garden*,  either  at  NorthU 
land  Avenue,  or  lower,  near  Watcrlott  Itridge,  and  cleared  for  an 
pbce— all  asphalted  and  marked  round  with  lamps,  with  a  se 
Caft'  de  la  Rolondc  at  the  top,  where  coffee  and  good  beer  and 
should  be  sold  by  competent  caterers ;  a  vast  number  of  little  n 
with  innumerable  chairs  ranged  round ;  an  ordiettra  in  the 
in  which  the  band — say,  one  of  the  Guards  regiments — migbl 
form  two  or  three  times  a  week.  How  pleasant  would  be  the 
lure— an  easy,  rational,  civilising  amusement  1  The  crowd 
smoVing  an  honest  pipe,  tlic  boats  on  the  river  drawing  cloK^ 
the  day  declining,  the  fine  evening  air  1  The  expense^  if  undi 
by  the  City  or  Government,  would  be  a  thousand  times  recoil: 
ihe  saving  from  prosecutions  for  intemperance  and  the 
aj-ising  from  intempciaacc,  m\4    vn  t.lvi  increased   rB(e5  ^ 


look  round  us  a  momcoL  A  year  or  two  a^  used  to 
houses  of  Parliaiaent  a  handsome  steam  yacht,  belonging 

men)t>en — who,  uhcn  exhausted  by  his  labours,  n-ould 
fpve bis  brother  legUlatoTS  an  invigoralingliipupordown 
ere  we  find  the  Sc  Stephen's  Club,  rem.-irkablc  fgr  having 

the  roof;  lo  say  nothing  of  the  un^nishcd  new  Opera 
isutrous  venture — which,  even  if  compk-lcd,  will  hardly 
Igthe  picsvnl  generation.     In  fivcancl-twcnty  oi  thirty 

the  KmbankmcDt  vill   be  as  crowded  as  the  Strand, 

of  life  will  pour  into  the  theatre.     It  must  be  a  painful 

those  who  pass  by,  and  whose  money  is  sunk  bclow- 
mdations'Motlte  tunc  "of  some ^3o,oooor^40,ooo.  The 
leuch's  palace  inspires  some  useful  rellcctions:  a  pre- 
after  tlic  fashion  of  a  French  clilteau,  Mansard  roof,  Sic, 
by  the  hideous  ccoaomy  of  ground,  nliich  set  tlie 

t,and  projected  the  hall  and  porch  far  forw-ird  on  what 
!  been  a  clear  open  approach.  UTien  tills  costly  building 
need  it  rote  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  great  and 
ine  calculated  on  his  terrace  by  the  rivtr-slde  and  ovcr- 
iSen,  ¥rith  his  "  water-gate,"  perhaps.  As  it  tok  slowly, 
e  Embankment  was  projected,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
virtually  to  thrust  the  ch.'itcau  back  by  some  hundred 
Ibe  wstcr,  by  adding  the  created  and  embanked  land 
iPtamry.  It  may  be  conceived  how  the  potcnutc  was 
Elhis  cruel  disaopoiatment.     It  inav  be  said,  indeed,  that 
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modtnte  unount     The  whole,  however,  was  a  cliaracter 

dent. 

TTie  distiict  at  the  back  of  Victoria  Street,  the  line  tale 

ocnaibuscs  plying  to  "  The  Monster,"  is  a  curiotuly  oM-liuh 

one,  with  a  suburban  air.     "llie  Monster,"  as  if  in  shame 

adopted  the  more  genteel  style  of  "The  Clarendon."     Here 

King  C.1S  and  all  his  "works,"  and  the  fociory  of  the  eminent  E 

vood,  retnarkable  for  its  inttlligcnt  workmen.     In  Horscfcny 

stands  an  old-fashioned  chapel,  serred  by  the  Jesuits,  where  oi 

the  yc*r  a  school  procession,  but  thorouglily  ecclesiastical  in  : 

uwJ  adjunctti,  sets  forth  down  the  long  street      I'his  coriou 

unusual  spectacle,  which  recalls  what  may  be  seen  in  a  foreign 

is  leprded  with  much  interest  and  pride  by  the  whole  netj 

hood 

How  strange  to  stand  at  the  door  of  Westminster  HJ 

Aood  of  suitors,  counsel,  &c,  pours  in,  and  recalls  the  daj-s 

Egging  Tichbome   trial,   when   the   rather  shabby  brOHghai 

called  over,   two  lines   of   si>cctator3   fonned,   and,    the    o1 

Inspector  I>cnning  leading  the  way,  the  fat  impostor  laboon 

und  heaved  himself  into  tlie  carriage,  a  faint  and   artificial 

follow''>S  1""^    That  same  Denning,  who  Tw-a-s  so  obsequious 

those  weary  months — ^no  doubt  "  Sir  Rogcr"-ing  him  like  the 

WAS  the  first  to  roughly  collar  him  when  the  verdict  was  prono 

hunyinghira  down  those  stone  corridors  that  lead  under  the  Ei 

incnt.    As  we  look  at  the  end  of  the  Hall,  it  will  be  noticed  I 

great  Flamboyant  window  at  the  end  rises  too  high,  and  ii 

fered  with  by  the  old  roof.     But  Pugin  and  Barry  had  arrangi 

in  due  time  the  roof  shovld  be  elevated,  so  as  to  fonn  an  ham 

line.     One  would  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  ci 

have  adapted  the  new  window  to  the  old  roof.     Architects  a 

mystciious  in  their  ways.    Nor  is  it  generally  known  that  the 

of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  to   make  a  complete  sq' 

buildings  round  the  area  where  the  cabs  now  stand  and  the 

feed  so  pieitily,  with  a  tower  and  archway  for  entrance  at  Um 

where  people  now  cross  and  enter  from  Parliament  Street.    J 

n>as»  of  dark  stone  buiWmgs  which  form  the  present  Law 

(je  to  be  removed,  and  Wesmtinster  Hall  is  to  be  furnb 

new  ftoni  and  side  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  rest. 


ntshfll 
PERCY   flTlCB 
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THE    CZARINA    ANNE. 

9th  March,  1750,  the  Northern  Ughcs  were  dancing 
iiillianily  in  ibc  Rus&ian  siiicSj  dccpcniiiig  over  the  btcly 
city  of  St.  Pcterdbuig  into  blood-red  lim-s,  which  faded  into 
rfours  in  lite  dim  distances  and  djukness  of  the  South.  The 
ou)  populace,  who  uw  in  this  atmosplieric  plicnotnenon  a 
tf  lerror,  taotLscd  it  hy  the  nanii:  of  "  The  Bloody  Aurora  " 
e  whi<:h  the  coune  of  e>'ei)ts  juslilied,  and  clotlicd  with  a 
!  duntcicr.  On  th^i  day  the  oi)ly  attempt  thLit  luK  ever 
le  to  tsUb)i^  a  limited  monarchy  in  Kuuia  was  upset,  as 

of  8  joint  conspiracy  on  tlie  part  of  the  Empress  and  the 
Ited  nobiUty,  whose  chances  of  jiower  and  fortune  the 
I  Oif  the  royal  prerogative  had  lessened.    On  tiic  death  of 

the  Senate,  the  Amiy,  and  the  Council,  expecting  to  find 
Duchess  of  Couriand,  a  weaker  and  more  tractable  sovereign, 
rer  her  elder  liivoioed  usler,  the  Duch<.-s.s  of  Mecklcnbui;^ 
ding  in  Moscow,  aitd  oRcred  her  the  throne  on  conditions 
uin  in  all  limited  nwnarchies,  vix.,  that  she  relinquish  the 

levying  taxes,  taking  tile,  and  confiscating  propetty  aX.  the 
fb«  own  autocratic  will.  Having  deputed  six  hundred  gcn- 
>  wait  on  her  and  invite  her  to  declare  benclf  a  despot,  she 
k1  her  council ;  and  tlicn  folloircd  a  scene,  every  word  and 
It  of  nhich  bad  been  carefully  rehearsed  in  secret.    I'hc 

facile  as  long  as  slie  n-as  not  required  to  act  in  person, 
M  the  door  of  the  Council  Hall  and  wanted  to  withdraw, 
wn,  her  favourite,  graaped  her  roughly  by  the  arm,  and 
ler  into  the  chamber.  Count  Maltwcof  rose,  and  in  the 
the  DaiioD  asked  her  to  resume  the  powers  and  prerogative 
ceslors.     Anne,  as  previously  initructed,  afTectcd  surprise, 

)  was  it  not  with  the  will  of  the  nation  that  I  signed  the 
nted  to  me  at  Mitlau?" 
bole  assembly  answered,  "  Na" 
to  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  presented  the  paper 
Mtd: 
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"  How  came  you,  sir,  to  impose  on  me  so  ?  '* 

Sh«  th«n  ordered  tlK  writings  to  be  brouijhi,  and,  reading  ovef 
clauses  teriatim,  asked  the  asM:mb])-  if  this  was  Tor  the  good  of 
nation.  She  then  tore  tbc  documents,  saj^ing,  "  llicsc  writiogSt 
are  not  necessary,"  amid  loud  applause. 

It  was  an  episode  which  not  only  the  active  wire-pullers  in  it, 
expected  to  reap  &or]  it  an  inheritance  of  power  and  wreatth, 
early  cause  to  mourn,  but  wliicb  the  Russian  nation  tumeats 
unto  this  day. 

The  slim  fragile  type  of  beauty  U  not  popular  in  Rusaii.  A' 
all  things  the  ladies  of  St.  Feteisburg  desire  to  be  plump ; 
nature  "  cover  their  faces  with  fotness  «nd  hang  co11oi«  of  Eit 
their  flanks,"  they  find  colour  and  complexions  for  themMlves  in 
lOuge-pot.  Ueauly  is  measured  by  the  avoirdupois  standard,  an 
lady  can  lay  the  lea^t  claim  lo  it  unles-t  she  turns  the  scale  at 
cwts.  with  ease.  Therefore  Anne,  whose  proportions  were  i 
tn.-wttTc,  was  regarded  by  her  subjects  as  a  very  beautiful 
Her  head  was  buttressed  on  cither  side  by  a  pair  of  the  chuM 
venuilion-painicd  checks,  which  trembled  like  a  jelly  at  every  nO 
she  nude.  Mr.  Carlyle  compares  them  to  a  pairof  Westphalial 
for  sixe ;  and  he  might  hare  added,  for  exi^ession.  Certainly 
were  so  self-assertiog  as  lo  dwarf  all  her  other  facial  features, 
big  bones  were  well-padded  with  flesh — flesh  that  on  the  wlwli 
rather  quiescent  and  unobtrusive  fur  a  Russi.in  Kmprcss.  Sbe 
brown  complexion,  black  hair,  deqity  embedded  dark  Uue 
which  in  so  far  as  they  were  visible  sparkled  with  satire  and  ^ 
ncss,  l-"or  so  large  a  woman,  her  motion  and  carriage  were  eaiy 
graceful ;  and  her  iwcniy-stone-wcight  glided  among  her  cour 
without  niiich  snorting  or  grating  of  the  machine,  and,  if  we  M 
credit  some  of  her  admirers,  we  might  add,  almost  as  silently 
lightly  as  a  sunbeam.  In  spite  of  her  weight,  she  was  a  distingue 
pedestrian.  She  showed  herself  exceedingly  atfable  and  p»d 
at  her  receptions  ;  smiles  "  inexpressibly  sweet,"  says  one  who 
favoured  with  a  few,  hovered  over  her  mouth  and  lit  up  a  coon 
which  the  same  gossip  says  had  something  awful  in  it, — and 
less  there  is  something  solemnising  in  abnormal  bulk. 
alTabilily  is  such,"  says  Mrs.  Vigor,  "  that  you  seem  talking 
equal ;  and  yet  she  does  not  for  a  moment  drop  iIk  dt] 
sovereign."  Others  found  it  safer  lo  talk  to  her  in  m^ 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Enter,  who  taught  in  the  Academy 
eslAblished  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Peter  the  Great,  during  the  wl 
Aer  reign.     In  1741  he  accepted  from  Frederick  the  offer  of 
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nofcsconhjp  at  Mathcimlics  in  Berlin  Academy.  On  hb  urivol  in 
Stdin  be  was  invited  by  the  Queen  Modier  to  visit lier  at  her  pabcir. 
Elder  tnniLlcd  in  her  presence,  and,  in  spile  of  her  kindly  efTons  to 
^t  htu)  at  lib  case,  tras  ijuite  unabtc  to  overcome  his  tenor.  The 
QiKCn,  uupk,  gentle,  and  unassuming,  Vitowin);  tlutt  there  was 
whiiif  uT  the  bogie  about  Iicr,  asked  hiro  why  he  answered  her  in 
BMmjlhblct  and  trembled.  *'  Madam,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  because  I 
bic  oomc  from  3  court  where,  if  one  speaks  at  greater  length  and 
■4  more  ftcedom,  the  chances  arc  thai  he  will  be  hanged." 
Afine  was  the  younger  dauj^tcr  of  Peter  the  Great's  elder  brother 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Courland. 
with  iDudi  reluctance,  and  only  under  pressure  fioin  the  over- 
will  of  Peter,  who  freely  applied  threats  of  dethronement 
fdmulue  his  wooing,  that  this  tilled  weakling  took  her  to  wife.  A 
'  diji  after  hi.t  marriage  he  fell  sick  and  died,  having  for  several 
before  the  Happy  event  been  kept  by  his  bride's  relations  in  a 
flf  chronic  drunkenness,  and  forced  to  drink  to  exccis  on  hi.t 
day.  In  the  early  years  of  her  widowhood  Comte  de  Saxe, 
Is  Mar^thal  Saxe,  backed  by  the  moneys  he  had  cajoled 
■a  inCitualcd  French  actress,  made  a  hard  eiTort  to  fall  in  love 
her  wealth  and  her  prospects  of  the  Russian  throne;  Anne's 
ud  imagiiuijon  quickly  capitulated  to  the  grace  and  soldier-like 
;  of  this  the  most  distinguished  of  the  King  of  Poland's  ttircc 
hundred  bastards ;  and  he  gallantly  alTcctcd  to  return  her 
They  made  ktvc  by  words  and  sighs  and  grimaces  at  first, 
bAsoe  knew  only  Russian,  and  Saxe  did  not  know  a  word  of  iL 
^  pUced  at  his  disposal  rooms  in  her  palace  of  Miiuu,  where  he 
^6ce  to  come  and  go  as  he  liked,  and  entertained  him  with  truly 
'<fil  magnificence.  Uut  Anne's  face  and  figure,  botli  "spread  out 
■Mtjr  ft  rood,"  did  ivot  satisfy  his  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and  very 
'Ms  ihe  discovered  that  what  charms  she  possessed  would  never  fix 
"**  inconstant  hcan  ;  and  that,  while  liii  lii>s  were  pouring  forth  words 
■lidoltsuig  derotioD,  his  disgusted  stomach  was  rising  up  in  protests 
"■dio  be  suppressed.  She  found  out  that  he  kept  a  harem  at  Danuic 
*'lh  Ibe  money  with  which  she  supplied  him,  and  had  several  intrigues 
Wig  on  simultaneously  at  Mittau.  The  sovca-igniy  of  Courland 
*•!  Ae  influence  of  Anne  in  the  election  was  worth  bushels  of  those 
'^juiies  tt  which  Jove  laughs  ;  and  Saxe,  by  solemn  protestations 
~^  be  bad  no  eyes  for  any  fair  but  her,  coaxed  Ihe  soft,  fat,  kindly 
^  into  forgiving  him.  Anne's  aunt,  however,  Catlierine  I.,  the  widow 
*  Ptta  the  Great,  was  opposed  to  his  election  to  llic  throne  of 
J^^ftjattd,  for  whidi  he  was  a  candidate.     A  dutachnicnt  of  Kuisan 
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sotdEen  vrerc  sent  (o  neixe  him  during  ihc  ntglit.  Snx«  ! 
flvcnioii  to  be  taken  prisoner  .ind  tmnsponctl  to  St.  Pi 
where  he  might  make  a  conquest  of  even  the  linughtjr  I 
heart ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  let  it  reach  Anne's  cars  ih.!!  a 
fair  companion  was  passing  the  night  with  him.  Hchastilysi 
his  valet  and  ordered  him  to  dress  the  girl  in  men's  clotlies 
her  away,  which  lie  did,  disguising  her  in  one  of  his  masti 
Tlie  girl  was  sciaid.  The  Russian  captain  recognised  the 
lliinking  that  its  riKhtfut  owner  was  within  it,  conducted  ilte  p< 
the  gencml,  aniioiindng  her  as  the  Comte  de  Saxe.  She 
story;  the  general  laughed  heartily  at  hij  subordinate's  o 
mid  with  true  Kusvian  humour,  worthy  of  Peter  the  Great 
compelled  the  captain  to  ntone  for  his  blundering  and  biin 
marrj'ing  her.  The  loud  Liughtcr  with  which  the  nobility  of' 
received  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Anne's  fiivlt^  was  worn 
her.  She  huiied  bincr  and  angry  reproaches  at  him  ;  and 
rage  melted  and  quenched  itself  in  tcan.  The  briUtai 
pleaded  so  persuasively  for  forgiveness  that  again  he  stole 
wrath.  I'o  keep  him  iiafe  from  temptation  she  fixed  his  pi 
residence  in  her  own  {lalacc.  Saxc  and  his  suite  lived  on  or 
the  court,  she  and  her  ladies  on  the  other.  The  sense  of  I 
ncss  of  his  fiaiufe  did  not  overawe  his  rebellious  appeC 
formed  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  ladies  who  lived  conven 
the  ground  floor,  and  who  frequently  visited  hi*  apartments 
returning  in  the  morning  before  the  palace  was  astir.  One 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Saxe  gallanil 
his  friend  on  his  shoulders  across  the  court  to  her  window, 
dainty  feet  might  not  he  chilled.  An  old  woman  with  a  li 
passed,  and  seeing  the  dim  sh.idow^'  outlines  of  the  Strang 
lion  screamed  out  in  alarm.  Saxe  tried  to  kick  the  lanK 
her  hand,  but  in  doing  so  his  foot,  unexpectedly  called  on 
the  whole  force  of  the  law  of  gra\'ilation,  slipped ;  and  h( 
precious  burden  were  buried  in  the  snow.  In  their  fall  they 
down  the  old  woman,  who  redoubled  her  cries,  winking  the  i 
the  court,  bringing  the  sentinels  to  the  spot  and  the  la 
gentlemen  of  the  palace  to  their  windows.  In  the  morning 
dismissed  by  the  Duchess,  and  told  to  think  of  her  no  mor 
she  became  Czarina  he  bribed  her  chamberlain  to  try  to  rek 
old  atfection  for  him  ;  but  the  attempt  failed.  Anne  dUn 
audurious  official,  and  never  forgave  him.  .'Another  cand 
the  hand  of  the  Empress-  was  Don  Manuel  of  Portuj 
reccrved  him  at  St  Petersburg  with  great  distinction,  but  w 


ihb  (UMmc  of 
I.  and  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  Peter's 
the  munlcretl  Triticc  AkxU,  son  of  Peter  the  Ureal  and 
l>rced  wire  Eiuloxia.  In  her  will  Catherine  declared  him  a 
ill  he  reached  (lie  age  of  sixteen,  and  aiipoinled  a  regency  of 
tDDS,  over  whom  Prince  hfciizikoff  retained  the  overmastering 
riiich  he  had  wielded  under  Catherine,  who,  before  her  marriage 
treat  Czar,  had  been  }m  mi&trcss.  This  great  statesman  spnng 
t  gtittcr  of  Moscow.  He  was  an  itinerant  Tcodor  of  ginger- 
ind  carried  his  nay  bcfurc  him,  strajtped  round  his  shoulders; 
Ten  aver  that  he  sang  in  the  streets  for  a  living.  The  young 
id  the  waif,  each  aged  fifteen  yean,  had  a  trial  of  wit ;  and  his 
'  was  so  captinUed  by  the  impudent  f^cc  and  fiurile  tongue 
iming  leer  and  prctcmaturat  intelligence  of  the  City  arab,  that 
tinted  him  to  some  mental  office  in  his  palace,  and  resolved 
le  a  man  of  htm.  At  the  time  of  his  disgrace,  during  the 
i  Peter  II.,  he  was  found  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  eight 
I  sterling.  To  the  day  of  his  dcatli  he  could  neither  read 
le.  He  had  considerable  intellect  of  the  %-ul]>ine  type.  Hi.t 
iwcie  all  apprenticed  to  himself;  but  he  had  tlic  wit  to  know 
!  n  tnic  reformer  and  a  wise  administrator  was  the  thrtwdeit 
FecKtshness  he  couldchoo^c.  He  was  quiteready  to  stoop  to 
t ;  Hke  Sir  Pcrtinax  McSycophant,  he  might  have  said  of  himself 
find  got  on  by  "cringing  and  booing,"  When  theC/^rwas  in 
•  of  rage,  and  could  get  no  other  person  to  kick,  Meniiko 
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hioL     MciuikoS's  ambition  «-3s  boundless ;  the  cx-street  miasl 
was  within  an  ace  of  settling  bis  posterity  on  the   throne,  lor 
despotism  seems  as  favounble  to  the  rise  of  ulcnt  of  s  cerUin  t 
as  a  republic,  especially  when  the  despot  doc3  not  sic  coddl 
himself  on  his  throne,  and  is  of  a  ronng  dinposilion  and  "hii 
fcUow-well.met"  uiih  his  subjects.     The  jirincc  had  cajoled 
Crarina,  who  during  her  short  reign  was  s<:ldom  sol>er,  and 
indeed  drank  benclf  to  death,  to  decree  in  her  will  that  tlie  jouii^ 
Emperor  should  many  his  daughter;  and  he  inlrigucd  to  get  his  sox 
wedded  to  the  Emperor's  sister  Naulia.     He  set  such  restrictions  os 
the  free  movements  of  the  youthful  sovcicign,  that  no  malconia 
had  a  chance  of  so«-tng  a  suspicion  in  his  mind.     Sy  a  stroke 
peai  imprudence,  howei-er,  MeniikoET  hrouj^ht  about  his  own  di 
grace. 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that  money?"  said  he  loagentl 
of  the  court  whom  he  saw  carrying  a  wcU-fill«d  jnirsc  through 
hall  of  the  i»hcc. 

"  His  Majesty  sends  it  as  a  present  to  his  sister,"  was  the  reply 
"  Take  it  into  my  room ;  the  Hmpcror  is  too  young  to  know  h 
to  dis|>osc  of  money." 

A  few  days  after,  the  Ptincc&s  can>e  to  visit  the  Emperor, 
asked  her  indignantly  if  the  present  he  had  sent  her  was  not  wo 
thanks.    Inquiries  were  at  once  made,  and  Menxikolf  was  ordci 
to  attend  his  Majesty. 

"  How  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  stop  iny  servant  and  take  that  mor 
from  him?" 

The  prince  was  thunderstruck  at  the  peremptory  and  rebcDtOl 
tone  of  the  Ciar;  and  answered  tH.it  the  State  was  in  want 
money;  that  he  had  a  plan  ready  to  submit  to  His  Majesty  for  ll 
belter  disposal  of  it    "I^  however,  your  M.-ijcsty  commands  it, 
will  restore  the  9,000  ducats,  and  also  lend  you  a  million  touU 
(j^iio.eoo)  out  of  my  private  purse."    I'he  Ciur  stamped  his 
and  answered,  "  I  will  let  you  know  that  I  am  Emperor  "■ 
II !) — "  and  that  I  will  be  obeyed."    There  must  be  a  sense 
ridiculous,  a  deep  love  of  fun,  in  the  i>owers  that  regulate  the  p»' 
dentlal  aflairs  of  men.    What  a  ([uiet  inward  chuckle  they  must  h»? 
indulged  in  when  they  planned  such  an  incongruity  as  this  sceoe  * 
Menzikoff  was  banished  by  this  child  to  the  remotest  region  of 
His  poor  old  wife,  grown  blind  with  weeping,  died  by  the 
His  family  w.i«  exiled.     Out  of  his  liberal  allowance  often  rooU^ 
day,  he  built  a  church  at  whkh  he  himself  worked  hatchet  in 
recalling,  I  doubt  not,  the  old  j^odam  days  when  the  Crcal  ^- 
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I  be  loilol  logelhcr ;  and  died  in  the  iccond  yenr  of  his  expdtria- 

llie  htstof)-  oT  ihc  next  tltree  years  is  a  weary  ctitoniclc  of 

iirtri^c  and  sclT-xcckinji;  on  the  \aR  of  the  Russian   nohilily— of 

cttifpinuies  to  monopolise  ihc  car  and  rc^anl  of  iIk   Emperor. 

Ftince  Dolgorucki,  who  Marshal  Kcilh  says  w3h  ouly  fit  lo  direct 

4  pick  of  hounds,  was  about  to  marry  bim  to  his  si&ter,  a  jireity  litltc 

(jilwith  luge  liquid  blue  eyes,  witty  and  swcct'tcnipered,  and  with 

iten  Peier  fdl  violently  in  love ;  when  Peter  caught  small-pox,  and 

pniittng  in  his  own  wilful,  royal  way  in  titling  at  an  ojien  windowJ 

dnig  bis  convaleitcence — and  ilii:re  being  noone  d^triiij^or  tintielfisb' 

1  to  chastise  liim — had  a  relapse,  and  died  in  the  fifteenth  year 

linage,  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage.     In  bim  the  male  line 

hlw  Komanofir  became  extinct. 

.Utne  was  a  dummy  sovereign,  covering  a  real  sovca-ign  who 

tIM  the  strings  and  worked  her  from  behind,      Duke  Ilieren  of 

iind  was  her  ]>rO])rietor— body  as  well  as  soul.     "  Sit  a  beggar 

iboKcback,  and  he  will  ride  to  destruction;"  and  tlic  groom's 

I  on  his  elevation  to  the  scat  of  jovcreignty,  sJiowcd  a  cruelty 

Fdiipoaition  which  made  his  name  a  tenor.    1'he  amkis^adors  dc- 

■td  to  announce  to  Anne  her  elevation  lo  the  KuKsi.intliionc  found 

IbMrnb-looking  fellow  lounging  in  the  aparlmcnt  into  which  they 

I  been  shown,  and  concluded  from  his  manners  snd  deportment 

I  he  had  not  be«n  bom  to  move  in  such  a  sphere.  They  reiiuesied 

1  lo  tclirc  ;  which  he  declined  to  do.     Prinee  Dolgorucki  was 

I  to  turn  him  out  by  force,  when  Anne  entered  and  commanded 

t  to  desist.     Biercn,  for  it  was  he,  was  present  during  the  whole  of 

,  iWiotervicw,  aiul  heard  Anne's  assent  to  the  conditions  of  her  clcc- 

,  one  of  which  obliged  her  to  leave  him  beliind.     Many  years 

(,  be  bad  lied  from  Courland  to  St.  Petersburg  to  avoid  being 

"Hltd  for   several   serious  crimes ;    an  ofUdal   hint    was   given 

'n  Au  his  departure  from  the  Rusmn  c^piut  would  be  a  prudei>ti.il 

'^■'Kinent.     He  returned  to  Mittau,  and  found  means  to  ingratiate 

''■•dfwith  BcHuclieff,  the  High  Chancellor,  who  introduced  him  lo 

lUuebcss  Anne.    She  was  so  cliarmcd  with  him  that  she  m.idc 

ihor— what?    The  nobility  of  Courland  despised  him,  and  had 

difficulty  and  very  little  compunction  in  letting  him  sec  that 

*y  did  not  know  him  ;  when  the  Uirone  of  Courland  became 

nt  he  ajipearcd  as  a  candidate,  and  persuaded  his  mistress,  now 

Kpfcss,  to  support  his  cbims  by  force.     While  ihc  nobility  were 

"Qtnng  the  merits  of  Ihc  rival  competitors  in  the  Cathedral  of 

't'tau,  her  general,  Bismarck,  posted  some  companies  of  horse  in 

*?  thwchyud  that  surrounds  if,  to  secure  a  ftce  and  MT\\i«ttSt4, 
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teciion.    Oq  the  restoration  of  the  despotic  power  of  ihc  ihtone, 
Anne  suminoncd  her  favourite   to  Sl  Petersburg,  eanobted  him. 
appointed    him   gentleman   of  the    bed-chamber,    and   lord  hi^ 
chamberlain.     l>unng  the  whole  of  Anne's  reign  he  gorcmcd  Ru 
with  a  rod  of  iron.     He  was  handsome,  ignorant,  vindictive, 
intellect  he  had  was  developed  on  the  side  of  the  low  animal 
tics  of  cunning,  audacily,  and  dissimulation.     The  Au&Uian , 
dor  said  "  that  he  talked  like  a  man  when  he  spoke  of  bo 
like  a  horse  when  he  spoke  of  men."      His  bearing  tov 
EmpTco  was  most  arrogant  and  disrcspcctfnl     He  would 
her  presence  in  the  middle  of  a  reception,  and  declare  with  oathsi 
curses  that  he  would  no  longer  be  persecuted  by  her  senanB 
would  retire  to  Couiland ;  and,  rushing  out  of  the  room,  wc 
the  door  with  violence.    After  such  an  outburst  the  poor 
has  been  known  to  Uft  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven  and  go 
hysterics.  For  the  contumely  with  which  Prince  Dolgorucki  had  t 
him  alMillau,  he  had  that  prince  and  his  brother  broken  on  the  wb 
two  others  of  the  family  were  quartered  ;  three  lost  tlieir  head!  i 
the  scaffold  ;  the  property  of  the  rest  was  confiscated.     Couot  < 
Hotdl    says  that  daily  he  shed  rivers    of  innocent   blood, 
presence  inspired   so   much   alarm,  that  when  he    rode  along  i 
stieets  the  people  ran  off,  exclaiming,  "  Away  !   away  !  Bierea  i 
coming."   Foot-passengers  sought  cover  in  the  first  open  door ;  wb 
those  in  carriages  jumped  out  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  flallcr  a  bully  than  to  fight  him ;  but : 
scr\-iency  was  carried  too  far  when  foreign  ministers  gave  sudil 
toast  as  this  :  "  Cursed  be  he  who  is  not  the  true  and  aincere  fcial 
of  His  Highness  the  f>uke  of  Couiland."     He  lived  in  a.  style  t' 
more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  his  imperial  mistress  was  afaoMt 
a  boarder  at  his  table  ;  she  had  no  table  of  her  own,  and  used  « 
dine  (^  familk  willi  him.     He  compelled  her  to  declare  him  regtrt 
during  the  minority  of  her  successor.     The  weak,  kindly  soul,  ««* 
tears  in  her  eyes,  said  :  "  You  are  running  on  your  destnicdon,"  W 
complied.    As    Regent,   he  paid   a  visit  of  slate   to   the  FrtW* 
Ambassador,  and  here  is  the  order  of  procession : — (i)  An  offietf 
onhorscback,  (i)  Two  servants  on  horseback,  (3)  Three  carriig* 
drawn   by  six    horses,    containing    six   cavaliers,   (4)  Twentj^-fc* 
servants  on  horseback,  (5)  Six  running  footmen,  (6)  Two  blieU 
(7)  Thirty  lackeys  on  foot,  (8)  Twelve  pages,  (9)  Nine  noUtuKm 
(10)  His  master  of  horse,  (11)  The  Duke  in  a  splendid  canilg^ 
drawn  by  six  horses,  followed  by  two  servants  in  Turkish  dM* 
He  aspired  to  seat  his  owtv  vosieriiy  on  the  throne.     His  1 
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^B  19  many  his  eldest  son  to  Uic  Prtncess  I^izabcth,  afterwards 
^Kpnss,  and  hts  diuglitcr  10  th<;  Ditkv  of  I  loUtcin.  aAcrwurds  Paul 
Pft.;  wd,  if  the  ^va^tsi  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
'  infaibty  have  accomjilished  hU  d«iiga.  As  regent,  his  haughtincis, 
UsodlhimineM,  and  greed  tgaiyt  un)>earable.  He  gave  himself  the 
Ule of  Itnpivtal  Highness;  lixc-d  hiv  satar>- at  half-a-million  roubles 
t  )cir;  and  condenined  to  the  knout  or  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  all 
i&oa  his  army  of  %\i\ci  rcporlcl  to  be  iaiinical  to  him.  He  treated 
[«rcius  of  hi&  sovereign  with  such  brutality  that  they  jilaceil 
ivcs  at  the  hcati  of  a  conspiracy  for  his  overthrow.  Several 
\1  scenes  occurred  between  tbcm  and  Dieren.  The  Regent 
thCDi  of  fostering  disaffection,  although  they  had  vowed  to 
k)|ralto  him. 
"There  is  no  agitation  that  I  know  of  that  will  hurt  eitltcr  the 

or  the  Empiifc" 
It  M  my  busincM,"  said  Bicrcn,  "  to  place  the  Eniiiir^-  in  such 
(Biuiiciii  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  hurl  it,  and  I  alone  in  Russia 
•Bible  to  do  it." 
"The  nobles  must  assist  you,"  was  the  retort;  "and  you  and  ihey 
nuit  answer  to  the  Emperor." 

\Vhat  1 "  exclaimed  the  Regent ;  "  have  I  not  unlimited  jiowcr  ? 
opinions  as  yours,  tJr,  will  foment  commotions, — and  if  these 
;,  do  you  know  what  will  happen  ?" 

"  Yes : "  said  Prince  Antliony,  small  of  suture  yet  full  of  im- 
uid  daring,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  somebody  will  be  massacred  ! 
an  Regent  by  forgery  !  The  Empress  never  signed  the  tcslanicnt 
produced." 

"  I  will  report  your  lanpiage  to  the  Cabinet,  sir, "  said  the  Duke, 
lB»iB|  the  room.  He  summoned  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the 
■Ailiiy,  and  .miuainted  tliem  with  this  conversation,  furiously 
^nauQciog  the  I'rincc  as  a  liar.  A  fontii^hi  later,  Duke  Bicrcn  was 
■  Ki  way  to  Sil>eria.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  b.ind  of  soldiers 
W  loaded  muskets,  led  by  Marshal  Munnich,  repaired  to  the 
Sgnnei  Pabcc,  where  the  Regent  was  residing.  Colonel  Mann< 
"W,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  was  told  off  to  enter  the  palace  and 
'*xeihc  Duke,  and  assassin-ite  him  in  case  of  resi.^tance.  Without 
•■iltiiig  suspicion  he  passed  the  guards,  who  knew  him  well,  and  got 
"b  zi  the  bed-chambers  without  difficulty.  Not  daring  to  ask  any 
*f  the  sen'anis  to  point  out  the  Duke's  bedchamber,  he  tried  all  the 
*>«J  till  he  came  to  a  locked  one.  It  was  a  folding  one,  and,  the 
'"'iUit  top  and  bottom  being  left  unsecured,  was  easily  forced.  In 
^ii  loom  he  found  the  Duke  and  Duchess  asleep,  and  whU^ci^ 
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low  in  the  Dulcc's  car  tJut  he  was  n-snlcd.    Abnncd,  the  Regei 
jumped  up  and  tried  to  creep  under  the  I)cd,    Mannstcin  ^\ina 
round  and  &cii:cd  him  and  tiuiumoncil  bU  soldiers,  nhilc  the  Duk 
struck  out  savagcl)-  with  his  fists.    The  soldiers  knoriied  him  dom 
nitli  the  1)Ult-cnd  of  their  mukkots,  gagged  him,  tk'd  his  hands  Ik 
hind,  k-d  him  naked  to  the  gunrd-mom,  where  thej-  threw  a  Koldkft 
cloak  round  lilm,  and  then  hurried  him  ofT.    The  I>uchcss  in  1» 
ihifl  followed  as  far  as  the  street.    A  soldier  ms  ordered  lo  cany  Iki 
back  to  bed  ;  he  threw  her  into  a  snow-drilV  and  left  her  there.  TV 
Kegcnl  wns  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  btil  his  sentence  nt 
commuted  into  banishment  to  Siberia.     A  house  designed  by  Mtf- 
shal  Munnich  was  built  there  specially  for  him.    Within  a  year  he 
was  recalled,  and  pociic  justice  sent  Munnich  to  occupy  it,  where  he 
'  ckcd  out  his  allowance  of  sixpence  a  day  as  a  dairj-man  and  inftnt 
school  teacher.   Count  dc  Hordt  saw  Bieren  in  St.  Petersburg  <iiifiii( 
ihe  reign  of  Catherine  III.,  and  found  htm,  though  uim'ardsorci^hi^ 
years,  "  ])rescr\'ing  a  fresh  ruddy  complexion  and  a  presence  of  tnind 
rare  at  his  age."    He  had  been  the  cau»c  of  countless  deaths— ^bstt 
15,000— and  innuinerahle  cruelties,  yet  he  was  happy,  nntroiiMri. 
with  a  conscience  as  |>caccful  as  that  of  a  sleeping  child.     No  piif 
of  remorse  ever  gave  him  a  bitter  hour.     In  what  a  small  deigrttii 
conscience  an  attribute  of  man !    VVc  impose  on  ourseU-es  when  « 
conceive  the  guilty  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirits  of  those  ihff 
have  niiirdcrcd.    It  is  questionable  if  Shakespeare's  representation rf 
the  couch  of  the  Hunchback  as  sunounded  by  the  ghosts  of  b* 
victims  is  true  to  fact.     They  that  are  guilty  know  not  of  their  piilV 
but  only  they  that  are  good. 

The  enormities  of   her  reign    are  undoubtedly  to  be 
to  the  bloodthirsty  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Courland,  but 
she  allowed  herself  to  become  an  instnimcnt  of  evil  in  hi.i  hondt' 
no  (lallintion  of  her  guilt.     Of  the  10,000  soids  banished  to 
during  her  short  reign  of  ten  years,  no  trace  of  5,coo  could 
found  at  her  death,  and   these  are  supposed   lo  have  been 
CTClly  murdered  in  Kussia.      Her  womanly  feeling  often  lOSt 
protest  against  the  cruel  decree*  her  lover  extorted  from  her, 
have  often  seen  her,"  said  Cotinl  Munnich,  "  weep  bitterly  when 
interceded  with  Bieren,  who  stormed  and  raved  at  her  relm 
to   siicrificc  his  enemies."     The   gentle,    compassionate  rrcai 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  human  suffering ;  her  quccnijr 
and  reserve  broke  down,  and  her  bieast  heaved  with  many 
She  often  told  Bieren  that  he  was  making  her  name  infamoa 
history,  andjas  history  coivfcsBca  \o  tvo  tc*:\m^^  of  chivalry,  and 
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es,  crcn  though  a  woroitn  in  love  do  iIkid,  bcr  prajihctic 
At  of  hci  reign  lias  jirorcd  uue.  I  Icrc  is  a  story  or  two  illuitra- 
e  of  «hat  is  called  her  "  ulcdwiic)-,"  Troin  which  the  temper  of  Ikt 
idijr  may  be  infcirccL  Count  Wolinski,  a  member  of  Ivcr  cabinet, 
injictuoui,  reckless,  and  Jcfiacit, — bom  with  a  wit  that  was  a  liiilc  too 
■dc  aad  biting  for  a  <IcsjiotiM»,  for  having  incurred  the  Duke's  dis- 
Einuc  was  sentenced  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  his  lig^t  band 
bcooff.to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  to  have  his  head  fixed 
iipolc.  Anne  gracioui-Iy  commuted  ihc  sentence  to  amputation 
'  Ac  right  lund  aod  decapitation,  weeping  bitterly  as  she  sigiMd 
e  death-nirant.  The  day  after  Wolinski's  execution  the  Duke 
xascd  Co-jnt  PuiWin  of  a  similar  offence — of  having  pablidy  said 
IK de  (ivourite  and  his  mistress  vr«uld  not  always  live,  and  tliat 
Nv  lynnny  would  come  to  an  end.  This  bold  siatement  of  an 
Hiniioiuble  fact  of  nature  almost  cost  him  his  life.  Tliis  time 
■Majesty  affixed  Iwr  ugnaturc  to  ihe  deaih-warrant  witiioui  the 
^B  tribute  of  a  tear.  When  the  sentence  was  announced  to  him, 
^B  uttered  such  ini-ectives  that  he  had  to  be  gn^ged.  A 
BSiSCr  from  tJie  Ce.irina  told  him  that  she  had  lesohcd  to  spare 
■  tfe,  tlut  he  should  only  lose  his  tongue  and  1>e  banished  to 
■oil.  "llw  executioner  arrived  before  the  retreating  footsteps  of 
ilbtaengCT  had  re-crossed  the  threshold.  Pusktn  u»d  his  mis- 
waging  member  in  dtKOiirsing  freely  on  the  moral  relations  of 
ttlatprcss  and  the  Duke  before  he  lost  it  for  ever.  Here  arc  an 
kiient  and  an  extract  which  offer  the  reader  a  contrast  on  which  he 
Uiukc  his  own  redections.  They  give  an  estimate  of  Anne  from 
■^odal  points  of  view— the  one  that  of  her  subjects,  whose  lives 
Vt  IS  breath  in  Iict  nostrils,  llie  other  that  of  the  wife  of  a  Dritish 
*leiil,  far  l>cyond  the  reach  of  her  cruelty.  To  the  former  she 
*»diath'shcad;  to  the  lalter.  an  catllily  Providence.  The  incident 
'4t  feOowing : — Some  misthievous  persons  broke  into  her  Winter 
^p^  ind,  selecting  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  her  collection, 
•ihtai  out  of  their  frames  and  tore  them  in  pieces,  putting  in  their 
M  npiesenuiions  of  racks,  gibbets,  and  other  instruments  of 
*tot  With  the  impression  created  by  this  fact  fresh  on  the 
■"jbaioo,  read  the  following:— "I  have  often  seen  her  Majesty 
Wl  into  tears  at  a  mebncholy  story,  and  she  shows  such  un- 
'^"HA  liorror  at  any  iiutk  of  cruelty,  tliat  her  mind' seems  composed 
"^nonamiiibie  iinaltiits  that  I  have  ever  obsciiTd  in  any  person, 
*•*  irons  a  particular  mark  of  the  goodness  of  Cod,  as  she  'a 
I'"*«*do(  such  power."*    Wc  make  from  within  us  the  pcop\c  we 

Kkihemout  in  attributes  that  exi*t  nowhctc  \j' 
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ova  itnaginatMDS.    This  lady's  ncaniess  to  the  thron«  uM 

K  bewildered  h«r  moral  perceptions,  aad  tbrowD  hcre}-csonU 

H  line  of  moral  vision.    The  fierce  li|^t  that  beats  upon  a  thn 

it  is  to  be  feared,  not  to  bring  its  shadows  into  clearer  outli 

blind  those  that  gaic  upon  it. 

Tlie  grim  buioour  of  her  uncle — in  which,  however,  thi 

scintilla  of  cniclly,  a  suspicion  that  the  fun  was  more  d«lic 

the  fact  that  the  feelings  or  Hcsh  of  others  was  lacerated 

one  or  two  occauons  nianifcstcd  by  Anne.    As  a  punishiDC 

religious  apostasy,  she  nominated  Prince  Galtltxin,  a  not] 

middle  age  and  the  wearer  of  an  historic  name,  court  page  i 

bufTooD.    There  arc  few  men  heroic  enough  to  prefer  deft 

on  dishonourable  conditions  when  one  or  other  of  the  all 

must  instantancoutly  be  chosen ;  and  this  prince  was  of  opi 

even  the  life  of  a  public  butt  was  belter  than  life  in  Siberia 

at  all.     Indignant  that  he  wore  the  cap  and  bells  with  a  soi 

and  showed  no  sense  of  htiiniliation,  the  royal  humourii 

brood  grin  on  her  broad  face,  and  a  malicious  twinkle  in 

eye,  ordered  him  to  marry  a  girl  of  low  degree,  promising  ' 

intend  and  [Jay  the  expenses  of  the  marriage  festivities,  ant 

sent  him  with  a  palace  of  great  brilliance  and  beauty.    TTii 

gave  him  was  brilliant  enough  when  the  sun  shone  on 

festivities  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  naiionnl  magniliceiu 

than  300  men  and  women  were  ordered  up  from  the  several  ] 

of  the  empire  to  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  th 

and  commanded  to  come  in  tlie  peculiar  dress  and  costumi 

districts.     On  the  wedding  day  the  motley  mob  was  assemU 

courtyard  of  the  palace,  where  the  babblement  of  many  ton 

tlie  want  of  a  common  dialect  almost  drove  the  responsible  i 

of  ihe  rejoicings  to  distraction,  and  whence  the  weddin; 

started  in  procession  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  i 

their  head   marched   the  l)a|>py  pair,  locked  together  in 

perched  on  the  shoulders  of  an  elephant.    The  guests,  biou 

their  far  glens  and  hills  to  make  an  hour's  fun  for  n  queen, 

on  sledges  drawn  by  all  manner  of  beasts— swn'nc,  calrt 

reindeer,  and  beai's.    Some  from  far  Archangel  were  hoistei 

backs  of  camels,  fierce  monsters  of  whose  cxislcncs  ihej-  ■ 

anil  spent  an  hour  of  concentrated  agony  there ;  their  re 

to  mount  having  been  overcome  by  fierce  objurgations  wl 

harmlessly  on  ears  blissfully  ignorant  of  tlieir  meaning,  aiM 

free  use  of  the  cudgel,  to   the  pers\)asive  jiowcr  of  whi 

responded.    A  salute  of  guiis  iLnnouncK^  \ft  \tift  citizens  the  d 
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die  procusion  trom  ihc  pabcc;  it  was  fired  rrom  fiwr  null 
anoa  and  two  monais.  The  cannon  could  only  hotd  half  an  ounce 
i  powder  without  bursting,  and  the  mortars  threw  little  wooden 
IkAi  lanlly  an  diDgerotis  as  a  boy's  squib :  for  the  inurderous 
tcajMns  wee  made  oT  ice.  Dancing  and  drinking  were  ke]>t  up  till 
Bcxily  hour' in  the  morning,  when  the  bride  ai>d  brid^roon  were 
Mducted  home  by  a  military  cswrt  to  the  mansion  the  Empress 
■d  promised  them.  It  was  a  chamber  of  two  apartmeots,  built  of 
Ik  The  furniture  was  of  ice ;  ihc  marriage  bed  was  of  ice,  and 
bCo  i(  the  young  couple,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  faeadquaners, 
tfs  being  stripped,  were  duty  placed,  and  guards  stood  KOtiy  all 
%til  at  the  door  to  pret-ent  them  seeking  warmer  shelter. 

Her  Majesty's  liabits  of  life  were  very  regular.  Her  Ministers 
Biivni  at  the  palace  ever)-  morning,  .lununer  and  winter  alike,  at  9 
to  transact  nUairs  of  Sute,  before  which  hour  iJic  had  break- 
She  dined  at  noon  with  the  Duke  of  Courland.  On  public 
she  dined  in  t)ul>lic,  and  then  she  sat  on  a  throne  under  a 
canopy,  the  Grand  Duchess  Aiuie  and  the  IVinccssEli/abeUi 
the  only  guests  at  the  table  at  which  she  presided,  and  the 
High  Chancellor  acting  as  waiter.  After  a  light  supper  she  retired 
u  1 1.  Not  even  in  the  Court  of  France  was  o&lciiutton  and 
carried  further  than  it  was  by  Anne.  People  who  came  to 
twice  in  the  same  dress  were  disgraced ;  and  many  of  the  ladies 
itlcmen  of  the  palace  seriously  impaired  their  fortunes  in  thcir 
to  gratify  the  Carina's  aml»tion  that  her  Court  should  be  the 
brilliant  in  Europe,  the  salaries  she  gave  them  being  quite  inade- 
Vet  itKongrutty  ran  through  all  their  grandeur  ;  vulgarity  and 
nt  kissed  each  other.  You  would  see  brilliant  rings  on 
Angeik  with  a  large  tract  of  soil  under  the  nails.  Rich 
were  cut  into  clothes  that  hung  loose  on  the  boily  like  sacks. 
Doblenun  wearing  a  beautiful  costume  would  have  his  head  covered 
vill)  a  filthy  wig.  This  was  the  result  of  Peter's  efforls  to  force  external 
Oiiliuiion  on  1^  subjects  without  the  prcliminaiy  preparation  of  in- 
■■id  cuhure  and  refinement  of  mind  and  spiriL  Vet  she  herself  was 
fcift  personified,  llcr  own  apparel  was  e%'cr  the  poorest  and  the 
fhoest.  A  silk  handkerchief  round  her  head,  a  scarlet  jacket  and  a 
Ukk petticoat  were  her  usunl  morning  dress;  and  she  always  wore 
A  thin  long  gown  in  the  nflcmoon.  There  was  no  more  consunt 
ntilor  to  the  auction  rooms  where  drapery  goods  w^re  sold  than  the 
Carina ;  and  when  a  piece  of  silk  or  article  of  verlu  was  put  up, 
lit  tupl  lips  would  often  lisp  out  a  bid  i  and  it  was  well  under- 
"Md  dia  no  frown  suggestiw  of  Siberia  would  overcast  hetUaiwAy* 
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face  though  an/  of  her  subjects  trumped  ha  price  and  secured  tbc  I 

coveted  possession.    The  great  bcU  of  Moscow,  called  the  Cai  o(  I 

,  bells,  cast  by  her  order,  was  la  keeping  with  her  ordiiury  Kale  d  I 

[iinagnificcncc.    Il  weighed  4i>>ooo  Iba.,  was  1 9  feet  in  height,  and  il> 

lorcumferenoc  at  the  rim  vras  11^  yards.     When  embosacs  woa  I 

[sitntillaneously  expected  at  Moscow  from  China,  Persia,  and  Tmfccy  I 

I  —{the  Chinese  one  being  the  first  that  ever  came  from  that  kingdonttj 

I  Europe) — she  ordered  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  cotnmodiifl 

''palace  of  wood  within  three  weeks,  and  the  work  was  done,    f^k 

delighted  in  the  pleasure  of  music  and  dancing.      It  was  during^| 

reign  that  the  Julian  Opera  was  first  performed  in  Sl  Pcter^^l 

She  fostered  calisthenics  and  music  by  inviting  forcif^  artists  lo^| 

capital  and  enjoining  the  youth  of  Ru^a  of  both  sexes  to  ^| 

lessons  in  those  arts.     Twice  a  week  masked  balls  were  given  >t^| 

paboc.     Under  her,  the  manners  of  the  Court  took  a  softer  t^| 

The  wild  carousals  of  Peter  the  Great  were  discotinicnanceid,  ^| 

even  the  quieter  though  quite  as  deep  drinking  of  his  widoa-  ^| 

successor.    To  her  drunkenness  was  a  vice,  not  a  frolic ;  at  least,  ^| 

one  favoured  individual  was  licensed  to  appear  in  her  presenoedl^| 

as  oQcn  as  he  liked.     However,  not  to  break  with  the  traditional 

the  Court  too  abruptly,  each  recurring  anniversary  of  Her  Ma}(^| 

accession  to  the  throne  was  dedicated  to  the  rosy  god.    On  it^l 

occasions  those  of  her  subjects  who  appeared  at  Court  to  do  hoi^H 

were  compelled  to  quaff,  under  her  own  eyes,  and  with  one  krM^| 

the  ground,  a  bottle  of  wine  out  of  her  celebrated  gold  cup  weigR^I 

igtbs.,  which,  with  her  coronation  robe,  is  still  to  be  seen  b.^| 

Imperial  Museum  of  Moscow.    When  no  great  fesiiWiics  wcre'^| 

band,  Anne,  with  the  ladies  and  genilemcn  forming  the  inner  d^| 

uf  hcT  Coun,  devoted  the  evening  to  friendly  contests  in  q>i0^| 

making.     She  attained  considerable  readiness  and  skill  in  diis  ^H 

cisc.     In    anticipation   of  the    threatened  descent  of   Ruutt^^ 

Sweden,  the  British  Government  sent  Sir  Charles  Wager  to  ct^^H 

the  Baltic    'Ihii  is  the  Sir  Chailes  Wager  who,  according  to  H<^| 

Walpole,  refused  ihe  Adtnirally  in  1741,  alleging  as  a  reason  "^^ 

the  Crovenimenl  laid  he  was  an  old  woman  ;  and  he  would  ltk^| 

know  what  good  an  old  woman  could  do  anywhere?"   The  Adi^^ 

despatched  a  frigate  lo  St.  Petersburg  with  a  letter  from  Ce«gnfl| 

"What  number  of  shifs  does  this  squadron  consist  of?"  Awl 

asked  the  officer.    "  Twenty-two,  your  Majesty."    "  What ! "  said  ttft 

''twenty-t»-o  sail  of  men-of-war  to  carry  one  letter  ?    It  is  the  dfiM« 

postage  1  ever  h<aid  of.     I  hope  it  is  not  expected  *a  answer  shoul* 

be  sent  back  at  the  same  cWgc."  J 
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The  hercdiur)*  Tend  between  tlw  Rassuns  and  the  Turks  daiet 
to  the  descent  of  (he  Ssraceo  on  Europe,  from  which  period  till 
pfeseni  day  the  two  tribes  have  been  at  tnccsuint  war.    The 
icturious  Aiialics  drovi:  the  Mitscovites  back  into  their  £ar  nonhem 
rildi,  and  hctd  them  imprisoned  there  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Sth  century  ;  when  brlune  turned  in  farour  of  the  predatory  semi- 
artan  of  the  Nonh,   Tlie  Ukraine  and  btterly  tlie  Crimea  were  the 
of  ihi*  perennial  strife.     As  the  rqircscntativc  of  the  national 
ika,  Anne  tesolvcd  to  cany  on  the  Vi-ar  which  Pcicr,  to  eflacc  and 
voigc  the  humilialion  of  the  Pnith,  had  pre-arranged  before  his 
Sesih.     He  had  collected  on  the  southern  frontier  of  his  empire  lai^c 
Urs  of  aims,  ammimitjon,  provisions,  and  clothing  ;  he  had  con- 
mcted  lat^e  docks  at  sei-cra)  towns  on  the  Dnciper  siid  the  I>on 
the  buDdinj!  of  lUt-bottOD»d  boats — Hat  on  account  of  the  falls — 
lod  his  ttnat^inaiive  Ciculties  were  occupied  in  invcnlii^  an  excuse 
a  rupture  when  he  died     As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne, 
lad  was  informed  of  Peter's  pbns,  Anne  gave  the  t^nal  for  the 
ttcL    The  disturbance    in   I'obnd,   Ivowercr,    on  the  death  <A 
bipislns  II.  in  17331  ref)mrcd  tlint  the  march  of  her  army  of  30,000 
n  sboald  be  diverted  thithcntards  to  protect  and  defend  the  Poles 
dtoosing  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony  to  fill  tlte  vacant  throne 
[xcficrence  to  Stanisbus  Lcsczinski,  their  old  exiled  king,  the 
and  £itheT-in-law  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  in  default  of  their  not 
Awnng  wisely,  to  teach  them  that  ilic  stronger  have  a  divine  right 
BiDDuncc  fx  (athtihSi  to  the  weaker  what  is  wisdom  and  what  is 
c ;  and  Utat   the  «-ealcer  are  under  divittc  obligation   to  iisicn 
emeotly  and  obey.     It  took  two  years  to  teach  the  Poles  this  great 
w  of  nature  and  nations.    The  town  of  Dantzic,  aided  by  a  French 
KWiioQ, — "  Thank  Cod  ["  said  Munnich,  when  he  heard  it  was  to 
drfeaded,  "  Russia  is  in  need  of  men  for  her  mines  " — proved  a 
Ktrerxe  and  refractory  disciple  for  135  days;  and  liad  to  [lay  the 
***Vf  fee  of  two  million  cro«'ns  to  her  instructor.    Anne  then  ordered 
^  general  to  march  with  the  residue  of  her  army  to  the  Crimea,  and 
pn  eveiy  Tartar  to  the  sword,  and  give  every  hut  to  the  flames  :  a 
WuBind  wliicb,  through  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  exhaus- 
wnof  his  supplies,  lie  was  unable  to  ol>ey;  he  had  to  retire  into 
*«  Ukraine,  tearing  the  bones  of  9,000  soldiers  and  as  many  horses 
Hadibg  in  the  steppes.     In  1736,  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
vtCttmca  and  supremacy  in  the  Kuxinc  was  renewed,  and  raged 
"ft  great  fury  till  1739.    After  storming  Azoph,  Marshal  Munnich, 
"  Ihc  head  of  an  army  of  50,000  men,  stormed  the  lines  and  ditch  of 
^•"Kop,  the  Ullci  scvcnly-two  feet  broad  and  forty-two  (eel  d«v  \ 
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I X  dqr  te  lilwais  of  5,000  men  during  several  jvuii 
rbeicafcr  htt  ax»geA  the  Cninca  as   Tar  soiUh  u 
Lof  Akn.  yd  nrtaaHy  aocoiuplishing  nothing  but  fiadiil|l 
gnnv  te  kdr hb  SBjr-    In  Aprilof  tbefoUoving  year  heagaini 
ike  faM  «  Aekad«<'6e^ooe  ix»eii,  and  despatched  a  fleet  to  1 
■Kfc  Set  10  co-opo^e  with  faita.    Of  this  anny  he  led  luck . 
iDtfaeUline.  Xotfwn  dMinted  by  the  fniitle»ne»s  of  his  vicl 
frttkles,  not  Aang^  (be  Ain  ornlotir  of  the  Turk,  but  throughl 
jcalaaiesaftbefeMfab  ftungotcd  by  court  intrigues,  the  bar 
of  Ac  eoiBB;^  aad  Ae  vxat  of  medical  stores— Munntch 
other  t«o  campupii ;  bos  all  thai  Russia  gained  at  an  outlay  1 
I  of  uimteft  sad  100,000  lives,  was  the  to«-n$hip  of 
iMDd  90  Basy  of  his  aoldiets  counterfettit^  sicJaxssI 
xfVA  the  SoBthem  Stejipes  that,  as  a  warning  to  tlie  rest,  he  1 
sooic  of  tltcn  to  be  baled  alive,  transfixed  others  in  the  front  of  I 
■fmy,  and  dnined  a  few  of  the  general  officers  to  ilie  gum:    At  1 
sntiUBg  «f  Ot^wkcw  be  was  obliged  to  lum  his  cinnon  upM 
own  ttoops  to  nuke  tben  enter  the  breach.     Probably,  his 
as  to  tbe  vahte  of  the  lives  of  the  Russian  peasantry  coindded 
that  of  Ibc  petsoa  tcfinrcd  to  in  one  of  lyAlcmbcrt's  le 
ficdeiid  the  Great     "  I  reeollcct,'  ays  he,  "  lh.il  after  the''  _ 
of  Zorodoff,  at  which  your  Majesty  de^utchcd  30,000  Rttsstaa^l 
Pane  coolly  told  n>e  "  there  was  no  harm  done,  it  was  so  eaiy ' 
God  to  tnake  Russians.'    The  views  and  aims  of  Peter  the 
govern  the  energies  of  eadi  succesnve  Russian  administration; 
with  the  doggcdoess  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  the  desire  to  amwi  1 
Crimea  was  never  relinquished,  though  Buficrcd  to  relapse  into  I 
background  of  Ruisian  polic>'  f<xr  a  while.     In  i;7r  it  was  conqa 
by   Prince  DolgonickL    Ttie  farce  of  founding  a   new  na 
under  Rusuan  protection  was  played ;  which,  liaving  secured^ 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  rest  of  Kurope  to  Riissi^in  ascendei 
quietly  dropped  ;  and  in  1783  the  Peninsula  was  declared  a  ' 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Ciar. 

The  Russian  navy  fell  into  a  state  of  sudi  great  decay  du 
reigns  of  Catherine  and  Peter  1 1.,  that  in  lime  of  need  few  shij 
be  reckoned  on  as  serviceable     On  her  ascension,  Anne 
a  couuniwion  to  inqwifc  anj  report  on  its  condition ;  but' 
the  impoverishment  of  ihc  Exchequer; caused  by  her  Polish, ' 
and  Swedijh  wars,  its  recommendations  were  never  carried  out 
powerful  fleet  left  by  Peter  tlie  Great  was  so  far  reduced  that  ■ 
was  proposed  in  1714  to  invcit  Danlric  by  sen,  the  Admiralty 
only  fit  out  fifteen  barely  seaworthy  vessels.    The  number  off 


vtaiioned  at  Cronstadl  uras  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds.     After  peace 
w«  proclaimed  with  Turkey  in  1739.  there  was  nol  one  ship  left  ; 
ux)  the  matinc  force  wu  practically  annihilated.     Every  araitA)>le 
tulm  had  been  sent  to  equip  the  little  fleets  fitted  out  against  ihc 
Ttala;  and  all,  to  tlic  number  of  12,000,  hail  jicrished  iii  the  Sea  of 
Aiof  and  the  Euxine.    The  sole  contribtitioii  of  the  Czarina  to  the 
■n!  power  of  Russia  was  a  ship  named  after  herself  Tit  Anne. 
Iins  built  at  Cronstadt  by  an  Englishman  named  Brown.     It  was, 
fwctd  for  140  guns,  all  of  brass,  and  was  sa  luucll  oniamcnted* 
nb  carvings  as  the  in»dc  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  boat     These 
■trrtn,  cutting  alt  sorts  of  Arabic  figures,  were  only  peasants  pressed 
a  scUiers,  provided  with  no  olJwr  tool  than  a  common  liatchet. 
Using  Anne's  reign  every  Kutatan  soldier  was  taught  carpenlt)-. 
The  Czarina  showed  greater  attention  to  the  army  than  to  the 
'.and  at  tier  death  the  Russian  infantry,  for  steadiness,  discipline, 
la««ry,  was  said  to  be  tlic  best  in  Europe.      Her  military 
were  conducted  under  the  advice  of  Marsliat  Mimnich,  the 
ionofwiiose  moulding  liand  tlie  Russian  army  bears  to  the 
day.     She  establislted  a  military  training  collegia    in  the 
nifiiaied  palace  of  Prince  Meniikoff ;  and  that  the  atniy  might 
uitr  Ungui9.h  through  an  tnaileqiiate  supply  of  offieers,  issued  an 
tlJR  coounanding  all  the  youth  of  the  Russian  and  I.ivonian  nobility, 
tolJie  Dum1>eT  of  360,  to  repair  thither  for  inttruction.    She  re<]uested 
iWttick  William  of  Pniwia  to  scn<l  her  n  staff  of  officers  to  drill 
Sob,  uid  teach  them  the  I'rusjian  evolutions.     1'rcp.irjtory  schools 
•ne  il«o  established  over  the  empire.     Her  edict  ordained  that  all 
JMg  gentlemen  beit^'cen  ^  and  ii  years  of  age  be  taught  in  fti- 
tK  lo  write  ;  from  11  to  16  tliat  they  be  instructed  in  arithmetic ; 
Mn  16  to  30  tlut  they  team  geography,  fortitication,  and  history 
that  then,  if  found  duty  qualified,  they  be  admitted  into  the 
Anne  also  raised  three  rcgiracnis  of  heavy  cavalry,  the 
Ktutia  possessed,  importing  horses  for  this  force  specially  from 
ly.    She  reinforced  her  Corps  of  Engineers,  again  begging  .1 
of  inil!tar>'  tutors  from  Frederick  William,  whose  generosity  she 
ledged  by  the  deportation  01'  a  hundred  giants  from  Russi.\ 
^I^Obdam  ;  and  finally  she  doubled  the  pay  of  the  officers,  which 
10  bad  been  eight  German  Aorins  a  month.    The  pay  of  the 
I  soldiers  was  ten  copecks  a.  day  and  provisions,  a  suit  of 
e\'ery  three  years,  and  a  great  coat  every  four.      At  her 
[ituh  the  strength  of  the  army  was  340,000  men,  40,000  more  than 
Ifttcr  the  Great  Idt  it. 

Anne  had  no  character  to  speak  of,  cither  in  a  moral  or  a  mental 
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TV  minutes  beTorc  th«  Sdc  Luke  tnin  loavxs ! "  shouts  a 
trORg-lungcd  olTicLiI,  whose  utiMtlorisn  voice  is,  nc\'crtbe- 
tl  dfxmncd   in  the  thundering  din  of  ihc  Chinese  6.>ng 
tber  official  is  vigorously  assaulting, 
juforni  of  Ogdcn  Junction  is  a  stcnc  of  Babcl  and  buitle. 

from  Ihc  Ea.st,  just  unloaded,  is  moving  on,  iu  lighted 
lashing  away,  one  by  one,  into  the  outer  darkness.  The 
t  for  the  \Vest  and  for  Sail  Lake  are  stabled  somewhere 
bt,  all  ready  in  harness.  The  passengers  for  the  \Vcst  are 
n  an  eager  crowd  round  the  yicciiing  Car  Ticltel  Office, 
leir  berths  for  the  coming  nights,  ^c,  bound  for  tlie  Salt 
-,  obey  the  ebmorous  stiininons  of  the  gong  whose  loar 
ipper  !"  We  are  first  in  the  eating-room,  [liclc  our  i>bces 
a  ubie,  and  have  nearly  dis|>oscd  of  our  liret  course  of 
J  hot  cakcn  by  the  time  tlic  hungry  Westward- boimd 
,  itie  all'imponant  tickets  for  their  night's  rest  secured, 
iing  in. 

t  a  motley  crew  gathered  round  the  well-laden  supper* 
*«  arc  variously  clad  in  ulsters,  waterproofs,  dust-cloaks, 
hORiespiuts,  and  most  of  us  more  or  less  dusty,  blaclc, 
I,  and  travel-worn.  The  men,  I  muu  own,  luni  out 
cly  to  the  last,  especially  those  with  bri^jandi.'ih  haU, 
loaks,  and  luxuriant  beards.    Bui,  alas  for  poor  feminine 

to  even  tlie  ]»retiieU  bride  on  the  car,  five  day-s  and  nights 

I  travel,  with  limited  toilette  locilities  and  unlimited  dust, 
coining.    Supper  over,  we  huny  out  on  the  plaifomi  and 

a  porter,  entreating  him  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness 
I^ke  train,  and  to  enlighten  our  anxious  miiuts  as  to  the 

II  of  the  trunks  containing  all  our  worldly  goods. 
WIer  reassures  us  in  jiatemal  tones. 

gentleman,"  he  saj-s,  indicitiiig  a  a/n/rere  in  corduroys  and 
ts,  "will  see  your  baggage  for  Salt  Lake  all  right ;  and  j-our 
arc  stored  away;  when  you  want 'em,  you  juat  aslt  for 
)siah  Tompkins." 


A  M*«f^  «  «■  tent  taR  I 

*~  vfcuwt  -tk*  >awM^  Ae  lMir«  «  the  <«p6i  and  Ac  «iti*^ 
J^'^i***^  iirWh  AA  wlB«d  h«am.  *ate  us ;  then:  is  901^ 
***<«  <k«Uk.1lk«  tad  WRtf  alMMt  ilhb  a^  amnl  in  ihe  Monii*S 
X!^  "^  ^**  "WW^ili  to  vUdb  ««  hm  SMD  nothtns- 
"  bWiKlty  cwMhtctar  pW)  OS  into  our  oamibux  and  »w«i»  i 
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princely  paittng  bow.    The  omnibus  nUtl^H  ihroiigh  brocu]  lighted 

streets,  and  deposits  uii  at  ihe  doof  of  the  Walker  Mouse.    A  gentle- 

■mn  ol*  policed  manners  odt-anoes  lo  greet  tit,  and  conducts  ik  to 

the  ele^-ator.     We  are  shou-n  into  a  s[ilcndi>ilr-fumiiih«I  room,  whose 

full'Iength  mirrors  reflect  our  travcl-n'om  Tigurvs  retwoachfully ;  then 

into  a  Urge  dining-room,  where  a  rtihenhi  little  supper  awaits  ii9, 

0nd  three  or  four  waiters  assiduously  attend  our  wants.     Is  this  Paris 

oiNewYorit?     Hare  we  ukcn  tlic  wrong  train,  we  wonder?  orb 

«hit  really  Salt  Lake  Cit>-  ? 

The  ncKl  moming  wc  go  up  to  the  roof  of  the  hotel  to  see  the 

vitn,    We  stand  by  the  parapet,  and  look  down  upon  the  panorama 

<rfthe  City  of  the  Saint!^     The  motmtains,  ihclr  bold  curvex  tiere 

bliBTcd  igainst  the  rolling  clouds,  there  clear  agnin^tt  the  blue  nky, 

"^  ]Nirple  heights  veined  with  silver  streaks  of  snow,  shut  in  the 

mity  all  aroandt  save  in  one  open  spot,  where  a  fnint  bluish  haze 

*«>ods  on  the  horizon.    There  lies  the  Great  Salt  l-akc  !  we  strain 

^of  eyes,  and  fancy  we  can  sec  its  waters  glimnict  through  the  veiling 

Brut— but  it  IS  only  fanc)-.    Closed  in  from  the  world  by  iu  guardian 

^■ountains,  ginlled  by  aJkjtli  waste  and  barren  uptund,  the  city  lies 

^^pdced  a  garden  in  the  desert, «  rose  in  the  wilderness — the  bcauli- 

^VI  uniljng  city,  Its  regular  blocks  reliered  by  lines  and  miisscs  of 

^P^ei,  orchards,  gardens,  all  autumn-tinted  now,  l>ul  bearing  yel  .1 

**^niory  of  the  beauty  of  the  summer,  a  promise  of  itic  glory  of  the 

•Pring. 

We  went  out  presently  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  accompanied  by  a 
MoRnon  lady,  who  otntc  to  give  us  greeting  ;md  welcome  tt  iih  kind 
■nd  ho^taUc  wannlh  directly  site  saw  our  names  in  the  list  of 
'nHvali,  and  between  wlioin  and  ourselves  the  kno\vlcdL;c  of  mutual 
fricndi  in  Ixmdon  formed  at  once  a  link.     The  city  is  jileasanl  and 
P'^possessing  to  look  upon  as  a  fresh,  buxom  country  bssie,  with  the 
"**<cf  health  and  dew  of  youth  upon  her.     It  i*  strong,  and  young. 
"*^  Unpolished.     Wooden  shanties  elbow  handsome  houses.    The 
7°P<  are  good  and  many,  the  paving  generiilly  smooth,  the  streets 
'***•     There  is  a  sense  of  ample  room  and  freedom  about  it; 
Kooni,  loom  lo  tucn  ruunit  in,  ami  btcjiilic  .inJ  Ijc  (uc  ! 
feat  the  "  running  streams  "  which  had  so  often  been  described  to 
'  t     *a  watering  the  streets,  and  which  our  imagination  had  painted  as 
;j|r^Utifiil  bubbling  Tennysonian  brooks  where  liitii:  fishes  frolicked, 
1-^**  Hot  come  up  to  our  anticipations.    One  of  the  party,  I  regret  to 

^»  in  her  disappointment  termed  them  "  gutters." 
\^       AVc  saw  very  few  well-dressed   ladies,  but  many  sweet,  good, 
1    ^*tainly  (aces.    Tl»c  imjority  of  the  men  appCMCil  Vo  u*  t«.\«x 
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rough-looking  wofking-nKti,  pIcasaDt,  frank,  ^ind  dnt  in  manntr.'k^ 
We  saw  nuny  lovely  and  bhKnabg  3ro»ng  girli:,  and  diubbjr  ckembr^:^^ 
of  children,  some  perfect  pictures  of  childish  besuty.  On  ibc  «chol#^^ 
.  we  were  struck  by  ^>e  robust  and  healthy  aspect  of  the  jwopte  H 
geneta],  aiwl  most  Etvouriihly  impressed  with  ihcir  frank  coutiesy  an:^,^ 
Mtnral  good  breeding.  | 

^\'c  met  twu  dunning, graceful, and  iiileUigenI  young  {.iilijriim  _)j. 
daughters  of  Brigham  Youi^  iind  wondered  «hctlter  in  these  ■<f— ^ 
of  Ihe  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  brought  the  world  to  the  doon  If 
the  Monuon  ciudcl,  girts  such  as  these  would  nuny,  as  their  motl^ 
did,  into  pol^amy?  Wc  were  introduced  to  Dishop  Shar^),  c»ni 
of  the  contractors  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  shining  liglit 
the  Mormon  Church;  and  Elder  CUw&on,  who  married  two  of  tin 
daughters  of  Bngham  Young — a  compliment  to  the  family,  certainJv. 
Wk  then  [xoceeded  to  x^f  our  respects  to  Brigham's  successor,  J  olw 
Taylor.  The  President  of  tlie  Mormon  Church  was  in  his  ofliicc,! 
large  room,  which  for  an  oflke  contrived  to  be  comfortablc-lookiBfr 
,  as  well  as  buuncss-like,  hung  round  by  poitraits  of  the  varaout 
'  prominent  Saints,  with  a  great  grctfn  arm-chair  jtlaced  throoe-like  t 
one  end  of  the  apartment,  flanked  by  two  or  three  smaller  posts  w 
honour,  wherein  we  were  invited  to  repose  ourselves, 

AV'e  found  President  Taylor  a  gentleman  of  venerable  »*** 
benevolent  aspect,  affable  and  gracious  in  manner,  with  a  kindly  »ii»"* 
and  subtle  glance.  He  conversed  pleasantly  about  ihc  climo-l*^' 
and  touched  upon  other  equally  interesting  and  general  topics ;  \***^ 
on  »n  advance  being  made  towards  the  subject  of  polj'gamy,  •'* 
retired  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  impenetrable  shell  of  rcser*'^* 
lie  gave  us  to  understand  that  it  was  not  a  topic  lie  cared  ^^H 
discuss,  but  added  gravely,  "  It  was  given  to  us  as  a  revelation  1 "  .. 

We  went,  of  course,  to  the  new  Temple,  which  is  in  course    ^^ 
building;  and  to  the  old  Tabernacle,  which  is  exaaly  like  half     ^ 
colossal  egg  set   up   on  walls,  and   whose   acoustic  pro|>crties   s**"* 
altogether  wonderful :  standing  in  the  gallery  at  one  end,  we  c»*-»' 
hear  a  pin  drop  on  the  floor  at  the  other  end.  ^ 

Wc  never  wearied  of  wandering  about  the  streets  of  this  city.      '^^^ 
seemed  to  us  so  bright,  peaceable,  and  orderly.     The  manners  of  **•* 
jieoplc  were  so  gentle,  open  and  courteous,  the  women  so  mothe-*''^'* 
the  men  so  manly  and  robosL     Here,  in  Salt  lake  City,  we  fot-*" 
Ihc  tnie  Republic     Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  we  heard    ■•"^ 
theory,  but  here  wc  saw  the  practice.     Outside  wc  had  everywto--^" 
found  traces  more  or  less  deep  of  old-world  laws  of  CLtte.    "M 
there  seem  to  be  no  such  grooves  in  this  little  n-orld  that  live* 
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Itself    OuUide  or  it  b  itic  mmt;  but  to  Sail  Lsikt  is  the  M/V^— the 
Republic  in  its  purett  form, 

Aoitious  Bs  wc  were  to  get  Dear  to  and  catch  an  inside  glimpse  of 
the  wofkings  of  ]>olygBtiD>',  we  Tound  it  at  first  by  no  mcanti  cisy  lo 
otiuia  my  but  an  outside  view  of  it.  The  subject  there  is  trvalcti 
ith  the  greatest  delicacy  and  reserve.  Men  and  women  alike  avoid 
^the  topic,  Of  handle  it  as  if  it  would  burn  their  fingers.  Tlicir  sensi- 
tivcneis  and  reltcencc  wc  of  course  could  not  rudely  attack ;  tlicir 
friendly  hospiulity  set  a  seal  on  the  utterance  of  our  curiosity. 

We  were  at  a  pleasant  little  supper-patty  one  evening.     Almost 

a-U  the  ladies  present  were  Mormons,  and  polygnmwis  wivc«.     One 

c^l'kaRDing  and  graceful  woman  in  the  early  prime  of  life  especially 

^ccneted  us;  she  was  oat  of  the  three  wives  of  Brigham  Young, 

j^-a-gwir.    Neither  in   tlw  course  of  a  somewhat   long  conversalion 

^p4n  with  her,  nor  in  the  passing  and  general  conversation,  was  there 

tS^«iDMt  distant  approach  to  the  stibject  of  ]>otyg:amy,     I'hc  topics 

c^^diicttsuon,  oddly  enough,  happened  to  lie  tlie  Married  Women's 

^^*  wjiCTty  1  jws,  the  duty  of  hiisl>and  to  wife,  and,  xw  versA,  women's 

»**»«Uishncss  and  trust,  conjugal  love,  dewtion,  nnd  so  on.    The 

^•^  «enon  ladies  conversed  freely  on  all  these  subjects  I'ul  not  one  of 

<^W<ti)let  fall  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  duty  being  plural,  the  love 

^'^i^  deroiion  sub-divided.    'I'hcre  «ras  not  a  syllable  spoken  in  the 

*=^<*wieof  a  long  diicusMon  on  love  and  matrimony  to  hint  to  ns 

^^**v«;«  wtre  in  the  company  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  poly- 

^T^  However,  notwithstanding  the  resen-e  guarded  upon  the  subject, 

^^  ?*<'  "Mc  fortunate  enough  lo  obtain  ronsiderabic  iniight  into  its  work- 
^H  '^St,  chiefly  thrmigh  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Mrs.  G.,  a  life-long 
^W^i»da,l  in  Salt  Lake.  We  visited  one  house,  a  perfect  Knglish  home, 
I  "^ided  over  by  a  pleasant  mnironly  Engli\h  l.idy,  who  had  been 

I        ^^  of  two  wives  residing  together  in  this  same  bciiiiiful  home  for 
L     •I'^y  years,  until  the  death  of  the  fiist  wife.    Their  children,  four- 
I     ^~*'*  of  the  living  and  si«  of  the  dead  wife's,  were  all  Ijorn  under  this 
V*^f ;  and  the  lady  described  the  motl  i>crfert  harmony  as  having 
,    '^ayt  existed  not  only  between  the  children  of  the  two  marriages, 

*  t>etween  hcnclf  and  her  sister-wife^ 
j^      The  ca*e  of  two  wives  &liaiing  the  same  home  is,  howcrer,  rare. 
•    *  a  rule,  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  for  csch  wife  to  be  mistress  of 

*•■  separate  houiehold,  except,  of  course,  in  the  poorer  clasnes, 
_  "^^re  the  expenses  of  plural  establishments  c.innot  be  afforded. 
'  *^cra!  tiroes  we  saw  a  group  of  two,  three,  or  four  pieiiy  little  villas 

*  eaaetly  alike,  the  homes  of  Mr.  .So-and-So's  wives,    \Vc  ot\<;Ti  ^wi 


\ 


^csKbwidiiu  ow»  door  kmI  tattarj 

[which  the  c»nwaw»*l»kili1     U^rbT. 

were  told,  whh  the  lide^ttiik  oT  her 
;  iiifc  house,  however,   tcvcol  hlrb.  Vi 


nport  »i)n,  in  perfect  lumnof.     rnuidi  M  tlqrl*'  h««  *"»  »W 
and  an  o(  the   IoAbs  "BRMhcn"  axe.  I  b^eve.  Brae  m  J^ 

pWftJf. 

AU  the  statstical  beta  conrmMag  vclyy— y  ■■>  Voh,  the  oitflib 

of  rtcTf  notafaUity'ft  «rrr«a  ud  dnhhcn,  we  ooald  tead  np  for  M 

■dvex  (Mt  of  Salt  Lake  as  wdl  as  ia  it.     Bat  beiog  oa  the  91 

«e  bad  a  K^bnpiic  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Mociimd  women  vti 

nothtnK  bat  a  vr*it  to  the  heart  and  atxaoffieid  of  MonnoCtisB  ON 

have  given  us.     We  uw  onTciled  what  otherwise  we  aevei  c«| 

have  realised — the  spiritual  side  of  Mormotusm.     Wc  were  fotced 

tealiM  Ute  fervour  of  the  (atth  that  ted  delicate  women  to  bee  ( 

fllnchingly  the  hartl»hi{>s  of  that  terrible  journey  acroffi  the  pa^ 

pl^ni  for  ihcir  religion's  sake  alone.     1  recall  vividly  the  ga 

laintly  Eace  of  one   beautiful  old  Lady,  as   she  sat  at  the  head 

hct  ubk,  sweet  and  genial  boaicss,  and  bent  her  grey  head  as 

aikcd  aUeuing  on  the  meal  "in  the  name  of  our  Locd  Jesus  Chiil 

8he  had  in  her  prime  of  life  left  home,  husband,  childien,  and  (aa 

ia  the  East ;  and  with  her  liaby,  the  youngest,  too  young  to  be  : 

had  crowed  tlic  biiminij  desert  in  the  immigrant  wagon  to  Zion  1 

took  no  other  htulKtnd  on  earth,  but  is  sealed  to  Joseph ! 

heaven. 

We  taw  women  of  pure  and  exalted  ideals,  dreamy, ' 

spiritual,  living  more  in  the  next  world  than  in  this,  with  so  firm 

definite  n  faith  in  that  other  world  as  to  seal  themselves  for  eiei 

to  the  lord  of  ihciT  choice,  and  hold  tliat  mystic  union  so  suie 

sacred  as  to  be  undiMurbed  by  a  marriage  for  time  alonci  wluch 

at  the  Riavc.     Wc  saw  a\so  another  class  of  women,  gentle,  I 

wnwUish,  affectionate,  often  rcfmcdand  intelligent,  demoted  to 

domctlic  duiict,  happy  in  their  homes  and  their  children,  and  in 

happines»  not  wEming  to  repine  at  only  having  a  claim  on  a  fif 

ti  <\unrtCT  of  l\(eir  husband's  love — in  a  word,  more  moihcn 

wives.    And  this  is  the  cla«s  of  women  who  can  live  hajifi 

Mormon  marriage,  :mil  this  cbss  alone — those  who  are  by  n 

mothers  moic  than  wives. 

For  the  whole  tendency  of  Mormoni&m  is  ihc  caaltatioa  of 
tenhy  aX  the  experise  ol  V\UVoo4.    Tt"!*  marriage,  the 
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mu  utd  woman  in  mutual  and  sole  derolion,  the  one  the  comple- 
noil  of  the  otbcr,  luu  nu  pLice  in  their  ideal.  Populate !  build  up 
the  Community  t  fill  Ihe  city  of  ZioD  :  pcofkle  the  couru  of  the  King* 
doa  of  Heann  !  is  ihc  cry.  Cmd^  the  heart  for  ymir  icligion'i 
Dke ;  tninpk  down  your  ironun's  lutture,  and  crush  out  its  woman's 
knt ;  but  l>c  mothers  of  the  children  of  the  Saints  I 

And  tlie  woman  to  whom  maternity  is  more  tlKui  conjugal  love 
Ion  Ifcncath  the  yoke ;  and  tlic  woman  wImuc  dreamy,  rculeu 
ipiril  jrcanu  towiirds  the  Unseen  and  feels  no  abidliig-pl.-icc  on  earth, 
«fa>  paocH  u  a  Ktnxnger  through  this  world  mdi  her  eyes  fixed  on 
I^  not — the,  too,  finds  happiness  in  the  Mormon  faith.  But  the 
I  who  lutvc  loved !  the  women  who  have  given  all  their  heart 
[nu  instead  of  God,  to  whom  neither  peaceful  home  and  house* 
duty,  nor  c\'en  pro^>ective  heaven  can  malic  amends  for  that 
it  oudfixion  in  the  daily  nurtyrdom  of  a  Mormon  marriage  \ 
hinJt  what  life  is  to  these  women !   We  cannot  forget  i/itir  £ices— 

Jloncd  villi  Tin  of  mutty  lean  I 

^  them ;  reverence  them,  as  we  should  reverence  all  martyrs,  for 
■Wever  faith  ihey  faced  tlicir  licry  ordcaL  Religion's  victims  at 
At  tuXe  did  nut  sulTcr  more  than  these. 
We  attended  Sunday  service  at  the  Tabernacle,  but  were  not 
ale  enough  to  hear  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  We  only 
I  four  01  five  youn^  Elders  who  had  newly  returned  from  a  rots* 
I  (0  England,  where  Ihey  had  apparently  been  very  successful  in 
lii^  souls  into  the  fold.  'I'hey  were  well-looking  young  men, 
I  Ktmcd  vncere,  enlhustsstic,  and  devout.  \^'c  listened,  piej^icd' 
1  beuow  a  full  meed  of  appreciation  on  eloquence  or  logic  ;  but 
Ewas  not  much  of  the  former  to  admire,  while  the  latter  was 
nn^oaous  by  its  absence.  Therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  wc  cither 
"•nu  to  scoff"  or  "  remained  to  pray." 

The  young  Elders,  one  and  all,  announced  that  "  ihey  were 
1^  lo  uplift  their  testimony  to  Ihe  truth  of  their  faith  ; "  and  we 
billed  for  some  evidence  to  be  adduced,  some  manifestation  revealed 
•"Ike  congregation ;  but  none  was  forthcoming.  The  aniiounct-nicnc 
•*  each  Elder  that  he,  Brother  A  or  il,  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
*Biei{y  of  the  Mormon  creed  was  evidently  regarded  as  conclusive. 
^,  one  Mid  all,  congratulated  the  present  fold  of  the  Elect,  safe 
**^  llie  oralis  of  Zjon,  and  informed  ihcm  positively  and  exult- 
^Uy  that  "  Babylon,"  i.e.  Ixndon,  from  which  metropolis  they  hod 
'"dy  letumed,  "  was  crumbling  to  ruin  under  the  curse  of  the 
'^Hl'    As  our  latest  Jcf/ers  from  Babylon  had  repotted  \Wx  out 


Jl-11  [ijcTkii  e^aattMBoI  ttt  &»  wtett  nawljiiua^  4b  <Ed  wtfil* 

Our  ftumot  isln  ■■  tt  was  x  picy  we  bih  oat  ngawl  Piutdiri 
Tjftof  or  Ccn^  /■  druiiw,  woo  nc  MpH^EBnea  is  povenn 
«flBeIn>c  ipcifcm;  w  we  da  noC  yi^e  Manuuu   aaBOfjr  by 

IewmwUi  roI  Ttgrtt  Anwe  wdpMd-fiyc  >s  Sill  Lake  C!l 

mdm  dektad  fikadswkoK  boipr&ltty  fcaj  nadeoor  visUIIh 
Oar  figt  MouMUO  acq? 


I 


<xi  (nc  tEui  MStmuBf  to  Qyfcii,  and  spcu  taan 

Mi  tdDE  ■lOl    OS,  piMltUH<Wt  <JliOlit  paces  of  VMBFCSt  ss  wc  ^ 

ihnosti  The  bg-wTifal  'nOey  bIook  Ae  shoco  of  the  Cmt  Salt  Ul 
which  lay  dan&ag  m  ibehnnaag^^tawafibitta^of  stn. 

Our  tiate  id  Salt  Lake  fiad  paaaed  w  hap|sly,  that  0^7  vfacD  01 
backa  were  btraediipcn  it  did  we  teiwetbarlfc^we  had  hid  not  a 
mliiiipic  into  the  scaled  cknet,  the  Blne-B^BA  '■*T*^rT,  of  Monao 
bm.  We  left  tts  dark  KTcti  nmeeit,  nofatawn.    But  convenation  ■ 
OBT  feBow-uavener^  a^  we  left  the  Cur  Ciqr  of  the  Saints  farther  a: 
Ember  behind,  vmindctl  us  of  dx)M  grin  secrets  of  the  )«uc 
hooK:    We  ivnietubcTCd  that  the  lihatiot»  poured  oat  upon 
Mormon  alur  lud  been  thone  o(  innocent  blood.     We  thoa^t 
what,  in  the  picaium  peaceful  life  in  the  beautiful  dty,  wc  had    _ 
gotten — of  the  hom>rs  of  one  long-pcut  diy  on  Mountain  Mei^H 
bf  the  children  uved  from  the  massacre  only  to  he  brought^P 
ignorance  of  their  raurdercil  parents,  children  growing  up  in  MonW 
homrt,  Mndw  Mormon  inBuencc,  who  will  never  know  their  faiha 
name,  nor  11  here  their  nwthcr'i  bones  lie  in  a  nameless  and  forgoti 
Kfnvc 

Wc  thought  of  the  rctribtition  ilat  roie  at  last  after  a  score 
years  on  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  liutthery — whose  story  ewB  n 
niakci  the  heart  of  the  listener  sick— we  heard,  shuddering,  how 
the  lant  he  was  upborne  by  promises  of  rescue  ;  how,  even,  a$ 
•l«o(l  by  the  eiiffiii  with  the  levelled  gtins  fronting  him,  the  hope 
life,  the  irtomisc  llial  at  ihc  last  moment  he  should  be  saved,  nil 
have  tlruKplcil  in  Viis  heart. 

Wc  heard  itorics  of  the  IlesuoyinK  Angels,  whose  cnission 
tcrrct  iimidcr,  until  wc  were  weak  enough  to  wonder,  can  the 
Willi  thin  blivit!  mark  on  it  thrive?  forgetful  that  the  crops  msy^R 
ox  tipc  nitil  hi^h,  ami  as  golden  a  har\-ctt  be  rmiped,  ujion  the  fie 
of  BannueUt!  a^  elsewhere. 

What  will  be  the  liurvchl  of  Mormon-land  at  last?    Things t* 
/iC  long  endure  ai  thc>'  are.    NUwA-j  ^'^c  ««>fi\«  between  faotxi 
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lad  diit  alien  colony  in  her  midst  is  begun.  The  Washington 
^onnuDent  has  struck  at  polygamy,  the  cherished  right  of  the 
Jttcr-Day  Saints.  Utah  sunds  on  its  defence.  Will  our  day  sec 
beqaestion  solred? — the  question  which  is  not  the  least  important 
'die  many  difficult  problems  with  which  America  has  to  deal. 

IZA  DL'FFUS  HARDV. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRESS. 

THE  question  of  the  buaaess  rcbtioDs  of  (li«  Prea  wiih  Pulii' 
meat,  wbich  has  bomed  ever  since  [he  time  whcD  Dr.  Jotduov 
suRCptiiiously  took  notes  of  specdics  and  greatly  impTovcd  apoo  tho 
in  MTiling  out,  is  protnbly  about  to  eoter  on  a  frc^  phase.    DoringA 
present  Sessioa  both  Homes  hav«  had  their  aUention  pointedljrallB 
to  it.    In  the  House  of  Lofds,  distinguished  peers  have  firom  time « 
time  been  discovered  sitting  m  the  Press  Gallciy,  vainly  endeanMnq 
to  catch  the  Oow  of  sentences  uttered  below.     The  question  mod 
paitiailariy  raised  as  to  the  rc{}oning  airangcmcnts  ia  ihe  House 
Ijords  touches  the  structural  condition  of  the  House.    Tlie  Cliaiiiba 
is  far  more  gorgeous  in  appearance  than  that  in  whidi  the  CoauDaal 
sit,  but  in  respect  of  acouuical  properties  it  (alls  far  belov  it  4 
excellence.    There  are  perhaps  not  more  thnn  half-a-dozen  pMff 
whose  speeches  arc  audible  in  the  Press  Galtciy.    It  fortuicoud; 
happens  that  these  arc  the  only  men  whose  words  the  public  cm  C 
h.ive  reported.     If  the  incidence  had  otherwise  fallen,  ihe  defcfl  S 
the  House  of  Lords  would  long  ago  have  been  remedied.     ButsioC 
Lord  Beacons6eld,  Lord  Granville,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy,  Lof 
Cairns,  Lord  Sclbomc,  and,  in  tess  degree.  Lord  Derby,  ran  b 
heard  in  the  Caller}-,  (be  wisdom  of  Lord  Or»iunore  and  llrownii 
Lord  Scrathnlen  and  Campbell,  Lord  Dcnman,  and  other  hcreditu! 
legislators,  is  left  to  lake  its  chance. 

During  the  cutrcnt  Session  some  of  these  noble  lords,  aaxiad 
for  the  higher  welfare  of  the  country,  have  been  moved  to  protd 
against  a  condition  of  ailairs  which  ]>nictically  silences  their  voiotf 
A  commiiiee  has  been  appointed,  and  has  just  reported,  admitting  ia 
elTcct  that  things  are  very  bad,  but  that  they  cannot  be  altered.  Om 
or  two  experiments  have  been  tried.  A  reporter  has  been  slung  oat  Wt 
the  Gallery  after  the  manner  that  painters  work  on  the  side  of  slufi 
and  has  been  drawn  up  again.  Eventually,  as  happens  to  mafll 
other  questions  broached  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "the  subject' 
"  drop,"  and  matters  will  remain  as  tliey  have  hitherto  been. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  little  doubt  that  before 
somi  aliciation  will  be  iviade  vn  W  ut3.YU{<tii\cnu  of  tb«  Fi 
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Gifa)-.   Hie  queatkin  here  is  not  one  of  a«>u*lic«,  but  of  cubia 
■■KBiRinent    The  demand  of  tlie  Pren  for  accommodation  iii  the 
dcoKof  Commons  has  iiKicased  fan  pasfuv\i]\  its  entcrjtrise  in 
«fcr  tlircoiona,  whilst  the  accommodation  within  the  House  has 
iwiotd  UuioDary.    The  present  gallery  contains  .-tc com mod;t lion 
pc;  K     lirtiDdeeB  refoncni.    Tliete  are  benches  at  the  back  uiih  an  equal 
Hikr  of  teats ;  but  as  articuL-kle  speech  reaches  these  desks  in 
^EBcuuuy  fonn,  they  can  scarcely  be   regarded    as  furnishing 
^ctnunodation  for  reporters.  The  front  seals  are  allotted  among  the 
Uaion  morning  newspapers  in  the  proportion  of  t^-o  to  each,  one 
KM  btiog  occupied  by  the  rcponer  who  happens  to  be  taking  his 
inland  the  other  by  tlic  manager  of  the  corps,  who  combines  with 
^  ninifold  duties  pertaining  to  that  office  the  task  of  writing  the 
'^muy.    An  exception  to  this  allocation  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
Jms:  by  an  anangemcnt  dating  bock  to  the  time  when  the  amount 
leoommodalion  was  rather  in  excess  of  the  demand  than  other- 
(hat  newspaper  has  been  t>ennitted  (o  appTOi>riate  three  seati. 
"^  arran^ment,  for  pcr«)nal  reasons  very  properly  entcrlained, 
'*i>iaaii  unchallenged  amid  the  T\ish  for  seats ;  but  there  is  no  pre- 
*"«  that  it  is  faiily  rc<iuircd  for  the  business  rcqniremenl.s  of  the 
'*"!»« ;  and  when  the  third  scat  is  vacated,  il  will  be  <:laimed  and 
*''<«ted  either  to  Mr.  Hansard  or  to  the  Oaily  Chrouidt,  a  newspaper 
*'*itk  has  in  the  last  tew  years  entered  the  list  as  icpotter  of  Parlia- 
,  debates.     In  addition  to  the  boxes  allocated  to  the  morning 
?^^spapers,  there  are  two  occupied  by  the  Press  Assodation  and  the 
^"^Dlral  Newt — agencies  whicli  supply  tlic  provincial  papers  with  their 

As  far  as  the  cbimanls  for  seat*  hitherto  recognised  are  con- 

^**^ed,  the  existing  arrangements  might  remain  imdisturbcd.     Some 

^^^>npapcrs  think  ihcy  might  have  their  box  in  a  better  titualion,  and 

"^  tvling  die  falling'in  of  the  third  box,  now  occupied  in  the  name  of 

^  '  ■-■  Timei,  the  Newspaper  Agencies  arc  placed  nt  swrnc  disjdv;int.ige. 

1^*^,  the  galleiy  arrangements  might  remain  as  tliey  now  exist,  but 

I^*  an  »gilaiion  promoted  by  one  or  two,  or  at  ihc  oiit*ii!e  three, 

•^^FVioeial  daily  papers,  which  desire  to  add  to  their  pre-eminent  ' 

***:»«(ion  the  prestige  of  having  ihcir  own  P.irlianncntary  sLiff, 

IV  leader  in  this  movement,  and,  indeed,  the  inventor  of  the 
^''ievaacc,  is  tlic  Seoliwan,  a  journal  of  great  wealth  and  enlnprise, 
^^Mhof  whidi  il  is  prepared  to  engage  upon  obtaining  the  bnnx-n 
^*a«rar  of  having  iu  own  Patliamenlary  corps.  In  a  conversation 
^^*i  the  subject  which  suddenly  sprang  up  in  the  House  of  Commona 
^    (brtnijht  (|jr«l  ^r.  UcLsren,  the  senior  raemher  fot  F^\n\jMt(i]t\, 
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excited  ihe  envy  of  some  hon.  members  by  his  dccbrxtion  that 

SntimaN  ]>Tovidcs  a  I'adiaracntaTy  rtport  "often  longer  ihan 

I^ndon  ncu'spapCT."    The  Sa^jmu't  stipplics  faithful  rciioiis  of 

Mcl^rcn's  siicechtfs,  often  in  llic  first  person ;  and  even  Sir  Cefl 

Balfour,  at  the  sound  o(  whose  voice  an  aftiightcd  House  Gees,  h 

hiniKtf  honoured  hy  rejiorla  commensurate  with  his  own  prolii 

\\'hei:hcr  the  jii:itly  high  jxisition  of  the  Scotsman  is  due  to  lU  leoj 

Parliamentary  reiwrts,  or  whether  it  is  maintained  in  spite  of  then 

a  matter  on  which  an  Englishman  is  ivot  capable  to  judge.    BCQ 

a  nisty  nail,  swallowed  inadvertently,  would  greatly  interfere  with 

digestive  ]>ow(rrs,  we  do  not  therefore  discredit  stories  that  arc  toll 

the  perfect  indifference  with  which  such  casual  tlavounng  of  tU  f 

is  regarded  by  the  ostrich.     It  is  quite  possible  that  Scotchmci 

iiardy  race,  accustomed  to  feats  of  endurance,  and  nourished 

simple  but  sustaining  diet — may  be  able  to  read  their  ten  or  (bw 

columns  of  reports  of  I'arliamcntary  debates,  the  principal  contrUii 

to  which  are  Scotch  members.     That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  do 

feci  myself  competent  to  give  an  opinion.     It  is  certainly  in  £» 

of  the  existing  fact  that  the  astute  and  able  managers  of  the  i 

man  may  continue  to  weight  the  paper  with  this  sort  of  paini 

without,  as  far  as  available  evidence  goes,  suffering  any  falling  Ol 

circulation. 

This  luthless  report  is  supplied  to  the  Swtman  by  arrangcil 
with  gentlemen  on  ilie  corps  of  various  London  papers,  who.  lu 
completed  their"  turn  "for  their  own  paper,  are  content  to  work* 
lime.     As  far  as  the  desideratum  of  a  long  report  is  concerned,  I 
appears,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McLaren,  to  be  Ml 
more  needed.  It  is  certain  that  an  equally  long  report  obuiincd  thf 
the  a;;ency  of  a  special  corps  would  cost  ilie  Siolsma/i  much 
than  ii  now  pays.    To  the  managers  of  the  Srolsman  this  is  a  n 
of  perfect  indifference.    They  arc  prepared  to  (iay  anything  for 
they  consider,  from  a  business  ijoini  of  view,  de^tirable.    The  Gl* 
Jfera/ii  and  ihe  Mane/ifsUr  Guardian  are  in  tlio  same  happy  pos 
Neither  of  these  papers,  more  particularly  the  Guan/iap,g,iytsn 
of  the  length  of  the  Scotsman.    They  might  even  cry  content 
such  arrangements  as  now  exist,  which  permit  them  to  jnp 
report  longer  or  shorter  as  circumstances  dictate,  the  report 
supplemented  by  admit  ably- written  descriptive  summaries.    ^ 
will  be  understood  that  if  one  provincial  paper  sets  up  its  ^ 
staff,  others  of  ecjual  position  must  not  lag  behind.     A*  Eur  »l 
papers  and  some  others — such  as  tlie  Sirmingham  Pi>it,  the 
Aiivtfiiier,  llie  AVa-.ajtf*  C/iroiiid*,  at  ftie  Ltxdt  Mercury— \ 
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nTlhc  npensc  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  spedal 
ttpiinthe  House  of  Commons  woukl  be  a  matter  of  minor  con- 
■•iniicin.  They  might,  if  preference  were  ]>ennitted,  elect  to  renuun 
•iftryirc.    But  if  one  hits  its  gallcrj-  corps,  all  must  have  it. 

ftil  whHtt  these  papers  of  almost  boundless  ireallh  would  accept 
iWnc*  tmposition  of  expense  without  complaint,  the  position  of  many 
iAepapen,  scarcely  less  inRuentiol,  but  leu  hiippily  [>lsrcd  in  respect 
(fjmfas,  would  suffer  grievously,  without  adequate  return.  They 
mid  have  to  make  their  choice  between  two  nitcmaiives.  Thei-, 
dRsmuit  have  their  Parliamentary  coq^s,  or  be  content  to  be  reduced 
nibcKCond  rank.  \Vh.it  would  h.ippcTi  in  their  rase  may  appear  f^oni 
tetiifiI>osition  that,  of  the  six  I.ondofi  niomirg  jiajwrs  who  have  the 
■frJriQihe  Press  Gallerj-,  one  found  it*clf  so  far  impecunious  that  it 
Wtld  not  afford  the  cost  of  a  special  Parliamentary  staff,  and  had  to 
tee  with  the  pro^Hneial  presi  their  modi<iim  of  report.  The  modi- 
■BMsuppIied  m^ht  t>e  as  good  as  the  report  given  bythc  we.^lihicr 
■jen.  But  a  newspaper  is  a  delicate  property,  and  is  hurt  by  nothing 
B  Kirrfy  as  by  the  appearance  of  powrty.  At  present,  the  arrange- 
Koilijf  which  provincial  papers  supply  their  readers  with  Parliamcnt- 
ifiiforts  is  made  with  one  of  the  News  Agencies.  These  furnish,  at 
iBmrllously  moderate  rate,  a  regular  report  of  the  House,  at  greater 
>Ibs  leoph,  as  may  suit  the  rcquircmenls  of  the  paper.  MTien 
M  members  speak,  their  speeches  have  special  attention  paid  to 
■n,  and  often  appear  veiUtlim.  The  rale  at  which  these  re]x>rts 
ttlD](plted  does  not  exceed  fifteen  shillings  or  a  guinea  a  column, 
■hiSng  the  charge  for  telegraphing.  There  are  probably  few  jiapers, 
'■^excepting  the  omnivorous  ^cf/rwuir,  that  s])end  on  the  average 
W'wi  during  the  Session  twenty piincas  upon  their  Parliamentary 
tFoni.  These  are  presumably  as  full  as  arc  needed,  or,  since  there 
■wlinut  to  their  extension  beyond  regulated  expense,  they  might  be 
'Vagaod  as  unread  as  the  report  in  the  Ti»i<s.  It  may  therefore  be 
RUied  that  the  managers  of  llie  provincial  newspapers  give  reports 
f|feciscly  such  length  as  suits  tliei:  requirements ;  and  that,  except 
*dcr  compulsion,  they  would  not  give  more. 

Lrt  us  sec  what  would  be  the  expenditure  entailed  if  they  should 
•fereed  by  circumstances  and  the  energy  of  one  or  two  wealthy 
'pert  into  claiming  a  statu  in  the  Press  Gallery,  The  efforts  of  the 
'Wiuun  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  gallery  find  ready  supiwri  in  the 
IlK,  partly  because  members  arc  (it  may  be  said  without  dis- 
i^t)  almost  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  portly  because 
"Tare  attracted  by  the  promise  that  their  sjiceehes  shall  be  reported  A 

I  fcIL    To  th«  class  of  juembcr  of  Pjirlianirnl  who  b\is\es  \\mM:\^         I 
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I  remains,  (lien,  notliiog  beyond  (he  allcrnAlivc  already 
iat  the  pa]>eT  must  have  its  own  gallciy  iXaS,  or  must  suffer 
burning  and  disadvantaj^  of  seeing  M  rivals  so  equipped. 
Ion  nensjupers,  which  excite  Uie  indignation  of  gcntlcni«n 
RjrUods  by  presenting  the  kernel  of  ihc  nut,  having  slcil- 
cardull)'  reraored  the  huslis  and  shell,  have  a  ParlUmenUry 
ot  fewer  than  cighl  nKmbcra — a  staff  which,  with  ilie  con< 
vrft  of  messengers,  costs  about  sixty  guineas  a  ireck. 
1  papers  that  are  pfcpaied  to  nicct  the  rcquiremenu  of  iIk 
mmittee  may  i>crhapi  manage  with  a  torj>s  of  ibis  strength, 
certainly  could  not  do  niUi  less.  It  wo«ild  be  interesting 
-and,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  ]>TOviuctal  I>icss  as  a 
should  be  the  bu&iness  of  the  Committee  to  inquire — how 
y  nevc|iapcr5  in  ihe  inovinccs  htc  prcpated  to  take  on  an 
Ktise  of  sixty  guineas  a  week,  even  to  supply  their  rctdcrs 
t  nport  of  that  talk  in  the  llouse  of  Commons,  the  relent- 
of  which  is  dowIicic  more  deprecated  than  in  the  House 

re  are  only  a  few  papers  prepared  to  meet  this  exiKnse,  the 
aroured  by  the  Committee  will  enuil  a  great  disadt-antagc 
)rincial  press.  If  there  are  many,  the  arrangement  which 
to  give  "eight  additional  front  seats  and  six  back  scats" 
otters  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  There  arc  at  tlie  present 
r*three  daily  papers  published  out  of  London.  Say  that 
lialf  would  be  forced  into  the  luxury  of  having  their  own 
m^  each  of  six  members,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know 
<f  are  to  sit.  TItc  number  may  be  reduced  even  consider- 
t  tiie  more  it  is  reduced,  the  greater  will  be  tlie  injury  to 
at  ctnaot  aUbrd  to  keep  a  staff.  It  is  pretty  certain 
act  twenty  papers  would,  however  unwillingly,  decline  to 

the  rear,  and  would  present  tliemsclves  for  admission 
EBB  Gallery,  Even  if  by  some  means  this  number  could 
ed  into  the  House  of  Commons,  what  is  going  to  be 
111  the  House  of  Lords?  The  galler)-  in  that  House  docs 
me-ludf  of  the  accommodation  of  the  gallery  of  the  House 
sni.  When,  as  happened  in  the  last  Parliament,  there 
ottant  debates  going  on  in  the  Loids,  the  gallery  was 
a  Buflbcation,  and  many  who  had  business  there  found  it 
1  to  enter.  How  arc  the  representatives  of  fifteen  or 
jitioDal  piovincial  ncwBpai>ers  admitted  to  the  House  of 
I  to  find  admission  on  occasion  to  the  House  oF  I  ord^  ? 

are  circumstances  which  did  not  hnd  any  pUcc  ia  t.1\c 
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Thcjr  would  «rilltne))r  i 
s  mmmer,  while  ihey  loo 
one  Scotch  newspaper  rei>reteQts  i 
It  may  be  well  worth  ihe  irtnle  i 
of  daily  newspapers  throughmit  1 
inlo  their  serious  and  immcdiite  i 
■awirA  having  their  deliberate  op 
before  the  House.    I'o  do  this  i 
be  aeecsmy  to  be  wise  in  time,  Tot  Ih 
I  pKscnt  entirely  under  mtsapprdicnMB 
snd  nutjr  at  some  tinexf>c<(td 

oC  acdoD  taken  upon  principlet  h»{ 
of  Conmons.    The  profession  of  'he- 
ibMit  the  only  buiioesa  with  the  icgfih- 
IMM  of  «b>^  Ae  Hook  sbittanly  interferes.    There  is  a  cinon 
and  inrtrfciaiL  Mwf;  iabfted  wilb  (be  atmosphere  of  the  HouM^ 
AM  it  tt  ^  dojr  flf  tltt  LokIoo  Dcwipapcrs  fully  to  report  Ihe  ditaM 
ia  the  HottK  -fTn— inni    h  finds  exprcsskm  io  the  alTe»)y-<iw«t' 
odd  il^ittctkB  IB  ifae  S^pe^tr,  «Udi  would  entail  upon  the  i^ 
boo.  pwlenm,  after  hnnc  Ikevd  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  O'DonodI 
itaWRb  aa  boor's  speech,  the  d«r  of  spending  his  Saturday  a^c- 
BM**  n  sceii^  ikat  the  iti  ■niii.ii  baring  representatives  is  ^ 
ffdlerr  gave  ••  ia  good  bilh  a  M  lepon"  of  it.     Mr.  RylaixK  Mr- 
Barclay.  Sir  Alexander  Conko,  and  other  aiJ\-ocatcs  of  the  purity  rf  ^ 
^riaubcDtarT  Tepoctiag,  have  in  view  the  pleading  spectacle  of  it**'' 
own  tpeeches  reponed  at  fiiU  leagth  in  the  newspapers    Iftha-* 
«««  A  it  nught  be,  more  or  less,  well     But  that  would  not  t*^^ 
csnying  oct  the  tenos  of  the  tenure  upon  which  seats  are  to  be  ^^'^'^zl 
io  the  gaUety.    A  (uU  report  does  not  mean  that  a  reporter  is  to  b^^ 
il  liberty  to  exercise  hb  inielligeiKe,  judgnvcnt.  and  skill  in  sparinff^ 
the  public  the  talk  of  footish  perrons.    That  is  what  is  done  now,    ^ 
and  it  is  against  such  practice  that  Mr.  Rylands  raised  his  voice  ii     ' 
Conmtttee  o(  Supply  ihc  other  night    The  only  fair  and  reasonable 
coitf*™*twn  both  of  the  letter  and  of  the  sense  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  b«  Session  is  that  a  full  report  of  e«iy  si>eech  made 
in  the  House  of  ConuDoas  mnst  be  pven  in  the  newspapers. 

The  cxpcricnceofinaM«ere  of  newspapers,  who  nwybe  sop 
to  know  something  of  their  own  business,  ia  that  the  public  get  precisel]j 
much  Parliamentary  reiwrt  as  they  will  read.     Evidence  on  -'^'- 
jbjecl  is  within  teach  of  erery  man  anxious  for  informatioa. 
Win  demte  a  *>y  W  making  intiuiry  among  his  acquaintances  as  »" 
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Uweuuute  of  retding  the  Parllamcntarj-  rejwrw.  Of  a  hundred 
ou,  bt  will  probal}ly  find  that  ttxty  have  rc.-t<J  the  summarj-  of  the 
dcUie;  ten  have  glanced  down  the  columns  of  Tcport  and  pidied 
(M  puttgn  in  iIk  more  imi>orUnt  speeches ;  t<*o,  being  members  of 
tferKouse  yAio  have  spoken  in  live  deltaic  reported,  have  fondly  read 
a(B|;lt  i]ieech  ihrouj^h  (not  tile  uiue  speech);  and  the  remaining 
UMy-cight  did  not  know,  till  mention  was  made  of  theeircunittarKCi 
tWi  ibe  House  of  Commons  had  been  sitting  on  the  previous  dxy. 

]t«ill  be  seen  that,  if  this  statcnMrnt  is  true  (and  it  can  be  tested 
ilpiaur  or  less  measure  by  any  one  interested),  the  most  widcly- 
>ad  report  of  Parliamentary  proceeding  is  that  supplied  by  the 
Stoimt)- writers  of  ilie  teveral  newspapers.  By  an  odd  coincidence, 
^rticbiiat  the  same  lime  |>crfcctl}- logical,  it  is  against  the  Summary - 
«ten  that  tlie  ire  of  the  Commiitec  is  chiefly  roused,  and  the  pro- 
|«b1  n  iDadc  that  they  should  be  relegated  to  positions  in  the  gallery 
*iKR  it  is  admitted  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  i>roperly  to 
ftrtsrra  their  work.  The  Summxiy  is  the  motl  severely  condensed 
■^m  of  the  PailianKntary  proceedings,  and  therefore  Siimmary- 
^m  merit  the  deeper  condemnation.  Vet,  if  Summaries  were 
'ttliihed,  Parliamentary  debates  would  become  a  closed  book  to  at 
Inm  oae-half  of  the  public,  who,  in  spite  of  its  latent  attractiveness, 
fnittrely  decline  to  wade  through  the  extended  report.  If  it  might 
I  ^  oUiined,  it  would  t>e  interesting  to  have  a  return  of  the  number 
f^hoii.  members  who,  chanciitg  to  be  absent  from  the  House  on  a 
6i*m  night,  conlinc  their  reading  of  the  debates  to  the  Parliamentary 
^ittiuDajy  of  the  Times — one  of  the  most  able  and  skilful  feats  of 
''(HlRalism  which  the  English  press  supplies. 

Ai  for  the  general  public,  I  may  menlion  a  fact  that  came  under 

***>  knowledge  at  the  time  the  Committee  was  sitting  in  1878,     An 

^^-aminalion  of  the  weekly  |ia|>CTS  published  in  Great  Britain  showed 

***«^  not  having  occasion  in  tlie  nrcumsLinccs  of  iheir  publication  to 

•*>I>pIy  themselves  at  fust  hand  with  Partiamcntari'  repoiu,  six  out  of 

■  ***  "lete  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Pailiamentary 

^*«'oiiary  of  the  Doily  Nrv-s.    The  great  majority  of  the  readers 

^"  ftcse  paj-crs  doubtless  find  their  sole /d^K/J/m  of  Parliamentary 

f^J^ns  in  ilieir  weekly  paper,  and  consequently  obtain  their  only 

*'*'onnation  on  wliat  lakes  place  in  Parliament  through  the  medium 

^  "le  \try  agency  which  tlie  Committee  in  their  wisdom  hold  in 

**"*  light  esteem. 

,    _  l"hc  matter  is  one  of  common  sense,  and  it  must  be  added  that 

"  one  in  which  members  of  Parliament  accusloined  to  take  part  in 

^^Uning  deUue  upon  it  show  consjiictiously  liule.    You  may  ukc 
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a  horse  to  the  iratcr,  but  you  cannot  make  biia  drink ;  aaij  on  it 
same  principle,  ytiu  ma)-  picscnl  tlic  purchucr  of  a  newsiuipct  vi 
twelve  columns  of  rarliamcijUiy  rqwrt :  but  you  will  not  odIj  » 
iiiakc  him  tcad  them,  but  will  by  perseverance  succeed  in  lotiof 
subscriber  to  the  paper.  An  inlcrcsting  atlem[)t  was  made  n 
recently  in  Buniley.  In  thccnthusiasm  of  lhemon»cntwhidii«l! 
return  of  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  as  racmbci  for  the  borough,  tlwloc 
nen-«|iapcT  dcsiwtctied  to  one  of  the  news  agencies  tnstiuclion! 
report  the  hon,  mcmber'a  speeches  in  full.  Tlic  order  was  obcrl 
vfiih  roost  disastrous  consequences  upon  the  circulation  of  the  pap 
and  after  a  very  brief  trial  it  was  countermanded.  This,  I  may  ad 
is  not  a  joke,  but  a  plain  matter-of-iact  statement,  the  truth  of  iria 
can  be  substantiated. 

As  far  as  the  London  papers  arc  concerned,  the  simple 
they  give  in  varying  measure  precisely  as  mudi  Parliomcntaiy 
as  the  public  will  read.    To  endeavour  to  compel  them  to  give 
by  any  thrcit  of  vfilhdrawing  conveniences  for  carrying  on  ibcir 
is  a  i>iccc  of  petty  tyranny  unworthy  the  House  of  Commoift 
will  pnn'e  as  idle  as  the  Sumptuary  Laws  which  in  darker  ages 
to  regulate  the  length  of  men's  cloaks  or  the  cut  of  their  beardi 
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B  a  Suiter  o(  cxciEcmenthutlirobbecIlhrough  the  scientific 

pd  in  coRsciticnce  of  the  sensational  arrival  of  a  new 

cted  visitor.     Not  a  new  comet,  nor  a  big  aerolite,  nor 

that  Venus  is  fairly  entitled  to,  nor  any  more  astcioids, 

thing  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  a  new  inhabitant 

IS,  not  brought  from  the  tropics  nor  the  .inlipodca,  nor 

m  tlvc  dark  profundities  of  die  Atlantic  by  the  heroes  of  a 

dition,  but  vulgarly  ftslted  by  labksfxion  and  tumbler  from 

ilacc  anilicial  tank  in   the  lily-house  of  the   Botanical 

ot  a  8olil:iry  individual  merely,  but  a  swarming  colony  ha* 

U  once.     The  largest  measured  nearly  halC-an-inch  across 

H  its  name,  JJutiUicdium  Vitioria,  is  much  longer. 

csh-watcT  jclly-6sh,  or  hydtvid  medusa.    Jelly-fishes  arc 

igh;  multitudes  of  species  and  varieties  swaim  through 

coimUc&s  millions,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's-head 

ions  of  a  chai&c  umbrella.     I  have  seen  juvenile  jelly- 

lerous  near  the  surface  tliat  a  bucketful  of  sea-wnter 

:k  appeared  like  thin  watcr-f(Tuel,  though  each  pulsating 

as  only  about  ^g  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    At  certain 

ilaces  full-grown  specimens  arc  thrown  so  .abundantly  on 

cs  ttut  the  sands  left  by  the  receding  tide  are  nearly 

them. 

\  of  these  occasions  a  farmer  accustomed  to  use  sprats 
OS  manure,  collected  a  cart-load  of  stranded  medusa:, 
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iConstitutes  a  new  gcnws.     It  swims,  like  its  marine  couiin 
ig  and  closing  iu  umbrella-shaped  body  or  ivluw  with 
lovcment  very  umtlar  to  the  partial  closing  and  re-opcoing  of  :. 

bKtb. 

The  old-fasHioned  mcdusx  of  the  sea  arc  killed  by  a  tcmpenit^.j^_ 
|lf  70°  Kahr. ;  the  new-comer  seems  quite  happy  at  So*,  and  is  not  kiL^^,^  j 
knlil  the  water  reaches  100°.    On  the  other  hand,  the  marine  specie  i„ 
«rvi;c  frcciing,  which  is  fntal  to  the  frcsh-waler  jetly-Bshcs.    'PJk^ 
ieicmble  the  marine  animal  in  swannmg  towaitU  the  tunlisht  a^ 
lubsiding  after  sunset,  but  ditfcr  in  bcin^  non-phonphoreNCcni. 

Marine  raedvisae  collapse,  bccoinc  motionless,  and  sink  if  ptocnf 
A  fre»h  water,   but  recover  if   speedily  restored  to  their  proper' 
ilemetiL    They  may  xun-ive  ten  minutes'  immcrstoa  in  fresh 
Hit  fifteen  minutes  kills  them. 

•     The  frcsh-waicr  medusa  dies  gradually  after  only  one  m'r' 
inmersioti  in  sca-watcr,  and  is  more  slowly  kilted  even  Ijy  sm  ■ 
lituted  with  Ave  times  its  bulk  of  fresh  water,  and  it  barely  surriies 
[HA  dilution  of  I  to  12. 

These  facts  suggest  curious  specuUtions.  At  first  it  w3ssuppo»cd 
hat  the  rare  fresh-water  genus  was  evolved  from  one  of  the  ii<iny 
tea-water  species  by  migration  up  a  gradually  sweetening  esluaiy  li* 
i  reached  the  fresh  «-ater  of  the  river.  But  this  is  contradicted  ''  * 
he  intolerance  of  sea-water  by  the  fresh-water  specimens,  Amnu^" 
3iat  have  been  forced  into  a  new  habitat  or  climate,  or  oihet»«i^'''^io 
wnst mined  to  new  conditions,  betray  a  special  facility'  of  re^-enion  \^  ^ 
heir  original  conditions  of  life.  Applying  this  principle  to  thts^  — t 
BcdusK,  it  seems  as  though  their  primitive  clement  was  fresh  rather^  '^^^^ 
Jian  salt  water,  and  that  our  new  arrival  is  an  aristocrat,  a  direo  *  fl 
descendant  of  the  original  uncorrupted  patriarchal  medusa.  ^  ^* 

niis  again  opens  another  iptesiion.    Was  the  primitive  oceaa         ^t 
nore  or  less  sail  than  that  of  today?    The  saltncss  of  the  sea  is  #^ 

loubiless  due  to  the  solution  of  materials  of  the  land,  but  has  this  g^ 

ttltncM  gone  on  increasing  or  diminishing?    Tlie  existence  of  beds  ^ 

jf  rock-salt,  evidently  deposited  by  ancient  sea*  that  have  dried  away,  "V 

ndicates  the  existence  of  more  salt  formerly  than  now  in  gome  of 
:he  dricdiip  inland  seas;  and  the  theory  of  a  cooling  globe,  and  an 
>cean  that  has  very  slowly  cooled  from  a  boiling  heal  to  its  present 
iCmpcraturc,  is  suggestive  of  greater  solvent  powers  in  olden  timo 
han  recently,  and  conseipicnt  greater  salinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  ocean  condensed  from  a  hot  vaporous 
itmoapherc  must  have  been  at  first  a  body  of  pure  unsalinc  distilled 
ruler,   iiiitl  lis  Ciihl  inhabitants  all  fresh-water  civatures,  some  of 
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a  few  drops  of  the  Hly-tank  water,  stirs  up  deep 
Lhc  gcncsb  of  worlds. 


rill  be  utis&ctor^-  to  lho«e  who  uke  an  interest  in  tlic  English 

ige  to  know  that  our  pcr^jnuiincefl  of  Shaknpcnic  coininoiid 

lives  strongly  to  the  more  competent  judges  among  our  foreign 

L    if,  Sarccr,  whoie  criltuil  rcpiilalion  is  European,  told  me 

e  attended  the  rcprcscnuiion  of  "As  You  Like  It"  at  Drury 

and  witnessed  three  impeisonations  of  signal  value,  \ir..,  the 

Dd  of  Miis  Litton,  Mr,  Kyrle  IJcllcw's  Orl-mdo,  and  Mr.  Lionel 

I's  Touchstone.     Aldlle.   Dcrnhardt   mcaniinic  was  prodigal 

eulocies  of  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock,  which  she  iironounced  an 

lety  unsuipassablc  performance.  English  an  needs,  of  course,  no 

lb  latlmailc.    At  a  time,  however,  when  foreign  art  luis  enjoyed 

ibg  like  a  monoi>oly  of  our  stage,  when  the  receinion  accorded 

its  of* all  counlriet  lui  been  entliusiiistic,  and  when  there  has 

a  specks  of  incernational  rivalry  for   Knglish  approval  and 

h  gold,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  recognition  which   may  be 

t&m  adeqiLitc  extended  to  our  performers.    After  all,  England 

w  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  its  art  as  it  is  for  iis  bread- 

and  the  hospitality  she  extends  is  in  tliis  case  at  least  disin* 

td.     While,  moreover,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  lhc  viuiors 

Br  shores,  we  Have  something  also  to  teach.     In  one  respect  at 

iSie  Knglish  actor  stands  apart  from,  and  in  front  of,  his  French 

|_  He  finds  sufiideiit  for  his  wants  his  professional  earning:*, 
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witnessed  in  I^ndon.  Before  the  departtire  of  the  oompanf,  oi 
indeed  before  tltat  morning  entenainnient  at  Unity  Lane  whS^ 
brought  the  representations  to  a  brilliant  tcnnination,  Mr.  \x  (Ir-jri 
the  chief  director,  expUined  to  me  his  view  of  the  situation.  "  '^^ 
arc,"  said  he,  "  a  company  of  actors  in  a  small  town  of  a  small  Stat 
Few  foreigners  conic  to  sec  us,  and  our  own  people  are  so 
with  u*  tli.it  lliey  arc  scarcely  able  to  judge  of  our  merits  or  defaa 
Not  (;uitc  sure  were  we  before  our  journey  whether  wc  «-ctc  asleep  i 
awake.  Our  trip  to  London  was  a  species  of  holidajr  whidi  ■ 
C3cpected  would  cost  us  some  roonc]-.  It  has  cost  us  more  tharn 
expected.  So  cordial  hxt  been,  however,  the  reception  of  yo*ir  | 
and  your  arttsls,  that  we  return  home  with  an  amount  of  ciKOur 
ment  and  confidence  vrorth  all  the  money  that  has  been  cspendtdl 
That  these  views  were  not  too  sanguine  the  event  has  proved,  i 
f£tcs  and  rejoidngs  have  greeted  the  artists  upon  their  reaf 
in  the  "  Land  of  Dykes."  If  they  could  not  be  said,  in  the  woiOt  < 
that  quoution  of  which  Thackeray  in  "  Esmond  "  makes  so  noble  i 
to  return  "  bearing  their  sheaves  with  them,"  they  at  least  bear  I 
"blu.thing  honours  thick  upon"  them. 

ONE  more  reference  to  theatrical  matters  may  be  permiltedi 
(lie  close  of  a  season  which,  so  far  as  regards  h^trionk: 
has  been  prodigal  alike  of  instruction,  of  noveltjr,  and  of  deli 
An  attempt  has  been  made  at  Sadler's  WelLt  to  render  com]; 
siblc  to  the  sijcciator  the  fairy  action  of  the  "  Midsummer  Nil 
Dream,"  by  the  cniploymeiil  of  children  to  jicrsonalc  Uie  fairiet. 
discussion  of  the  advantage  or  disadrantagcs  of  this  plan  is  unG 
to  these  pages.     It  seems  wonh  while,  however,  to  ijoint  oW 
the  attempt  to  realise  the  unrealisablc  always  results  in  failure  < 
bathos.     Puck  describes  how,  as  a  result  of  the  <]iiarTel  t>el« 

Obcron  and  Titaiiia, 

All  (heir  elvn  Ear  fEir 
Creep  into  acorn-cups  and  hide  IhcDi  there. 

To  convey  by  means  of  children  an  idea  of  beings  thus  dirainiin**! 
is  of  course,  impossible.     No  spectator  who  is  blessed  with  enWs 
imagination  to  understand  and  love  the  play  experiences  any  ii" 
culty  in  accepting  full-grown  rcprcsentatiws  ol  fairies.     May  «l" 
indeed,  suppose  thai  the  ethereal  subsUince  of  the  fairies 
them  to  increase  or  diminish  their  stature  at  will,  after  the! 
of  the  devils  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  whom  Milton  likenatoAt*' 
Jicjders  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  are  lamiliarwilh  that  6ne  pasaee' 
ihe  close  of  the  first  \)OoV,m>NVvc\i  i.\\«wm^OTTOaN.\oTi.isde»aJI**!^ 
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The  nciji  crowil 
l^vmaM  uul  mti  ttniitcnc'l,  li!l,  ihr  bi|,'nal  Ei'cn, 
Htbolil  •  woiiiin :  ihcjr  but  nnw  who  M«n'il 
I  l)i(;M»  (o  iHi|inM  ca(lli'»  g^ril  «Lin«, 

'  tn*  than  touillcij  dwaiA^  \%  mitow  mom 
hroac  ninnbcrk«  like  thai  PitE*"''*''  '■^e 
BcfiMd  th«  Indian  nioaiil,  or  btfry  clro, 
\VhcBe  widaii^l  mvh  by  a  Itiml  vAe, 
Qi  rounUin,  WRic  txUlctl  jiounl  tcrt, 
Otdmiaj  he  mo^  while  i}ivr-h«.i.l  ihe  IDMO 
Sit*  silMlrcM. 

CU1,  according  to  Shakniicire,  change  ihcir  suiuri-« 

opiied     Tiunb,  were  her  sixe  no  gicittcr  than  that  of  ihe 

.  tlcscribcx,  coalil  M:arcely  "  wind  in  Iwr  aims  "  the  trans- 

I),  or  even  "  stick  miuk  ro«s  in  his  skck,  smooth  head," 

,  lose  would  t>c  almost  too  Imry  a  burden  Tor  her  to  lifL 

cover,  is  able  to  lake  on  liirosclf  the  "  likeness  of  a  f\\\y 

Dt  loo  unsubstantial  bcin^.  and  to  personate  "  a  hound,  a  ho^-, 

I  bear,"  and  other  creatures  much  larger  than  him-teir.     I 

tn,  it  is  not  too  prosaic  to  suggest,  in  order  to  do  aw;iy  with 

ion  the  rtage,  that  the  fairies  in  the  "  Mldsuintiier  Night's 

(.■  abandon,  for  a  time  at  lea-it,  (he  diniinutivi;  shapes  Oicy  arc 

b  assume.    Obcron,  indeed,  speaks  of  himself  and  TiCaiiia  as 

the  ground  whereon  they  walk,  an  idea  altogether  irrccon- 

irith  the  ordifury  attributes  of  fairies. 

Iocs  experienced  by  Professor  Mommscn  in  the  destniction 

lire  of  his  library  and  his   roanmcrijits  extends  so  far 

the  limiuof  what  Macduff  call* 

\  fecgiicl 
Dm  lo  tame  linglc  btcut, 

'btay  almost,  cotttinuJng  the  quotation,  ^ve  Rosses  reply,  and 

'«h  the  alteration  of  a  single  pronoun— 

I  No  vixai.  thtu'»  hottest 

I  Bill  is  It  tharct  khik  woe  -,  Ibucigh  Ihe  itiain  |iait 

I  rcnaliM  10  hi—  aloit«. 

n>e  hoped  that  the  Professor  may,  like  his  great  ])rcdccesSOr, 
br,  who  was  the  victitn  of  a  similar  calamity,  have  life  and 
■  to  gather  together  once  more  the  materials  thus  scattered 
Itroyed.  Under  any  conditions,  the  world  must  be  the  poorer 
losa  of  60  much  of  the  time  of  one  of  its  most  conscientioutt 
mas  is  occupied  in  recovering  lost  ground.  In  this  respect, 
dun  ill  the  destruction  of  books,  or  even  of  public  manusoi^s, 
I  diSjpoMd  U>  think,  the  acaticat  most  10  be  dcpWiftd.    ^tlxV"* 
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^  IM  iliiiiwiifim  bf  Sreof  Ac 

Ml  nf  iTt-  * *  " ' 

cdKbatcd  xad  ahnythrr  BaaAli 
Peter  MjxQft^  of  vfaad  AlgnXd 
^■t  tc  W33  tmpoaaibte  to  fiad  is 
TUipifactag^  wtuch  oader  poia  of  deatfi  it  w 
fcnoK  from  Venice,  pembed  s  tew  yem  afo  m  i 

:  IcMon.  at  leaat,  nay  be  Icazncd  tcxjta  this  oiiafaione.     In 
c(  HWMMcripo,  a  writer,  wfaatevec  his  cw^  sbottld 
.  Ill  I'  I.  m  va  them  noder  mch  mtMfitifliw  •■  qauK  their 
Not  even  ia  the  caae  of  k  nna  so  dwringnwhed  as  the 
Room  »ho«ld  manatriptt  which  axe  prartiraBy  ttniqac,  and 
be  tcpbced,  be  allowed  to  &ce  the  risks  incidctWAl  to  a  private 
Meantime,  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  at  lean  of  the  printed  voli 
have  cKa{>cd  dcstructioo.     Books  arc  atnong  the  vaosx  difficult 
in  the  worid  to  burn,  as  any  ooe  may  asccnain  who  pots  a  thi 
vnlumc  on  the  fire.     There  may,  then,  be  in  ihc  librar>-  rare  voii 
which,  though  seriously  impaired  in  %-aluc,  may  be  still  ax. 
icferencc,  or  even  capable  of  bong  reprinted. 


aiUblAi| 


IWILl-only  refer  tolhedeathof  Tom  Taylor  so  Saras  to  say  thatl 
in  a  curious  coinddence  it  should  have  followed  so  cloteliru|M' 
tlrnl  of  PUnch<{,  the  two  writers  having  been  almost  equally  pcotifc 
Bnd  Ihcir  work,  jointly  considered,  constituting  the  most  famiKw  ul 
•uocetsfu)  dramatic  outcome  of  a  period  extending  over  more  Um 
sixty  years.     It  is  not  Ukely  that  the  whole,  or  any  large  portion,  0 
Taylor's  plays  will  be  collected,  as  many  of -them  are  adaptatia* 
and  others  have  no  special  claim  to  rank  as  literature.     'I'wo  or  ihw 
companion  volumes  to  the  series  of  Historical  Plays  i>ublisli«d  l^ 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  would,  however,  not  only  be  a  bccoiiii«| 
tribute  to  an  able  writer,  but  a  boon  to  the  dramatic  sludcnL     In  soffll 
<»uuluies  not  too  well  understood  in  England,  Taylor  hud  few,  if  aT 
rivals  among  living  English  dramailsls.     Companion  volumes  10  ii«i 
to  which  I  refer  were,  if  I  remember  rightly,  promised,  and  a  peiW 
immediately  foUowng  the  death  of  the  author  is  in  all  reapecot 
Vortune  for  their  appearance. 


a  peiW 
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A  Msbtr  all,  a  de«p«  bun, 

^c  ticutth  u  tbe  (UnccM  jwa : — 

Aie  Dot  llic  tnoanenis  Sjrins  ? 
IUtc  wc  not  bcanl  thcan  sishini;  ? 
Do  we  not  let  Ihoin  dyini;? 

Shall  m  not  TmI  ibttn  iwect  ? 
SHnntT  bMh  lip*  lliU  flatlcr  : 
Eailh  b  ofduM— what  moiicr  ? 
Bright  is  Ibe  liloon  we  icatler 

Under  ow  biling  (mt. 

nia  b  ouf  wingM  itotjr : 
Sununer  U  ilsnib  «-llli  (toty ; 
Name  bci— and  tnov-tide,  houy, 

llearjrorheait,  ve  oicct  : 
Vea,  bjr  a  won!  that'*  fpokeii. 
Stntigfal  te  oni  miuic  broken— 
Soat^  that  are  tunQ  betoken 

Silcecc  for  Keatti  tbai  bcal. 

DY  who  had  ever  known  (iideon  would  Tee!  a  liiile 
luious  about  the  woman  who,  without  a.  penny  (if  go»ip  were 
id  reduced  hiiu  10  marriage  in  any  shape  or  Tomi.  Oddly 
it  aJmost  seemed  to  iCr.  Walter  Cray  as  if  he  had  mcl  her 
omewbcre,  somewhen  or  other.  It  was  not  unlikely ;  having 
nhe  husband,  it  wa  natural  enoiigh  lliat  he  should  have  come 
ne  with  vrhom  Gideon  must  have  been  acquainted  for  some 
IT  dioner  lime  before  marrying  her.  The  more  he  looked, 
e  sure  he  iWr  in  one  way,  and  the  more  do\\bUu\  m  <jV\\tw. 
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AU  the  lady'acqualnUnccs  of  (itdeon  whom  he  had  ever 

been  cither  Amcncans — which  Mrs.  Skull  ceruualy  wis  not 

in  America ;  and  there  was  no  place  or  set  of  ciTcunuUncct  in 

Anuticui  part  of  his  memory  with  which  he  could  associate 

And  then,  they  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  Udics  except  by  an  cxla' 

ganily  courteous  stretch  of  convention*]  tenns ;  while  sbc,  be 

sure,  was  a  lady  bred  and  bom — at  any  rate  in  the  convcntii 

if  not  in  any  more  satisfactory  one.     At  first  sight,  she  w» 

kind  of  young  woman  whom  he  would  expect  to  dispro\'e  her  tedjttO 

by  catching  a  man  like  Gideon  for  the  s^c  oT  a  fortune.  Of  coonc^ 

might  be  for  love ;  but  tlicn,  men  cannot  be  expected  to  see  one  aAOtl 

with  women's  c>cs,  and  never  can  be  made  to  quite  undcrwuid  hi 

any  men  but  themselves  can  make  women  fall  in  love  with  the 

They  are  bound  to  accept  bets,  of  course  ;  but  scarcely  even  thi 

when  the  love-winner  is  so  unlike  ihonselvcs  as  Gideon  Skoll  i 

unlike  Walter  Cray.   She  interested  him  at  once,  for  all  these  reuo 

but  even  more  because  slie  looked  like  one  of  those  women  who  hi 

a  story — not  merely  told  about  tliem  by  otliers,  tike  half  the 

in  the  room,  but  wrilien  on  licr  lips  and  in  her  eyes.     To 

curiosity  by  looking  interesting  is  the  great  secret  which 

plain  women  have  learned  w)io  have  ruled  the  world.     Mn^ 

was  very  far  from  plain.     Hut  the  story  which  her  eyes  and  her 

expressL-d  to  the  sight  without  spc.iking  to  the  mind,  like  a 

an  unknown   tongue,  already  half  explained   to  Walter  Gray 

fascination  she  had  no  doubt  exercised  over  Gideon,  though 

apart  from  wealth,  could  interpret  his  attraction  for  her. 

His  introduction  to  her  did  not  interrupt  any  coDversatwn^ 
she  was  sitting  as  much  alone  at  the  end  of  the  piano  as  he  had 
at  the  door.     He  noticed  that  she  did  not  give  Mm  the  usual 
of  greeting.     She  only  bowed  rather  coldly,  and  waited, 
discouraging  air  of  indilTerence,  for  him  to  say  auything  he 
Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  say.     It  is  often  the  way  with 
whose  eyes  seem  to  say  a  great  deal — which  so  constantly  txims 
to  be  a  vast  quantity  of  nothing. 

"  I  bad  the — hm  1 — pleasure  of  knowing  Ur.  Skull  a  long 
ago,"  he  said,  **  though  very  likely  he  wouldn't  remember  even 
Domc.     Will  he  be  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said.     "  I  tliink  not,  at  least.     He  hardly  ever 
out,  and  is  very  busy." 

Iter  voice,  with  iu  quiet  indifference  of  tone,  did  not 
memory.     It  only  satisfied  him  that  she  was  vety  ih 
Jw^/ishM-oman  ;  and  loade  Vum  ^cia— ^'^dviti^  Iw  ccruunly  could 
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uid  how  or  why— that  she  was  as  indiflerent  to  her  husbaDd's  i 
and  gotngs  u  the  was  to  being  questioned  about  ihciu  by  a 
ttiager.    CleaHy,  ^Valtcr  Gray  liad  sotocthing  of  a  woman's  way  of 
MBg  a  great  deal  in  a  vex}-  litll«. 
"  I  see  they  are  going  to  walti.     Will  ygu-^" 
■I  don't  daoce:" 

'Then,  in  that  caK.  nor  do  I."    "  I  wonder,"  he  began  to  Oiink, 

&hc  really  did  nuaage  to  catch  Gideon.     Ifs  true  he  never 

dtber ;  but,  all  the  same,  she's  no  more  in  his  line  than  if  he 

like  an  Austrian.     Do  you  kaow,  Mrs.  Skull,  I  have  got  a 

facTtlxt  troubles  mc ;  and  I  can  neither  waltz  nor  rest  in  any  other 

^lai  I've  told  it  to  you." 

these  receptions  of  Mrs.  Aristidcs — as  her  hu&band's  assemblies 

Vi»dimi^t  wetc  technically  called — generally  ended  with  a  sudden 

tbooght  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  extemporise  a  ball.     But 

had  to  depend  upon  the  [iiano  for  tns]Mration.     Iiujnomptu 

litalnys  was,  there  never  foiled  to  be  a  certain  number  of  distin- 

nius4cian3  present,   and  the  various   collections  of    Mr. 

contained  one  of  instruments  rctdy  to  their  hands,  with 

*Uch  ihey  were  never  too  ]>roud  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  such  good 

^■ftnf.     For  from  Mr.  Ansttdes  even  pipers  and  fiddlers  got — or 

I^Rght  they  got— rather  more  than  they  gave.     But  a  reputation  for 

■■fmnplu  dances,  with  real  musicians  with  real  names  to  play  the 

too,  »as  well  worth  the  few  guineas  for  concert  tickets  which  it 

««  ihcir  host  in  the  year.     Just  then  a  bright  and  lively  waits 

■intd  out  in  splendid  form  from  what  might  almost  be  called  an 

Vdietn,  which  made  up  for  its  smaltness  by  spirit  and  slylc.    Mrs. 

'biD  must  be  free  from  the  dancing  fever  indeed  not  to  break 

*OBgli  her  rule.     "  Yes,  Gideon  uwilH  be  just  tlie  man  lo  object  to 

•«  tilfs  wallfing  with  anybody  but  himself,"  ihouglit  Walter  Cray. 

,"c  nited  for  her  to  ask  him  about  his  fancy  ;  but,  as  she  seemed  as 

'"'ii&rent  to  it  as  to  dancing,  he  was  obliged  to  take  her  question 

**tna<]e. 

"  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  bead,  Mrs.  Skull,  that  1  have  met  you 
°Cf0K." 


!         "Indeed?    I  don't  think 
■  ^*  friends." 


that  likely.    1  know  very  few  of  Mr. 


"Yea,"  he  thought,  "just  the  roan  to  object  to  his  wife  knowing 

^**  fiends.  A  reformed  rake  always  make*  the  most  jealous  husband. 

"•MHier  why  be  lets  her  come  lo  diia  place  alone—or  at  all ;  old  Dale 

^•i\  a  lake,  and  e\en  he  keeps  Laura  at  home  when  he  goes  out 

^  fua."    "  Bu(,  ^  the  tame,"  he  went  on, "  1  fed  1  ha\£  «;«r&  \<iM 

sa 


b 


n 


60  TAe  GattUman's  Jtfagurmt. 

Cdmewherc     Of  course  I  know  that  one's  always  meetiiig  wWcA, 
od  nun  too,  whom  one  used  to  Vnow  tntinuteljr  in  sorae'oihervoiU 
lldioie  one  was  bom.     That's  Alwa)-s  happening  to  everybody  tfinti 
[da}r.     But  I    don't  mean  anything  so  comroonpUce  as  Ihu,  yw 
Imow-     I  meaui  in  this  worid.     Have  jrou  ever  been  in  America  ? ' 
"No — never.     I  have  never  even '     ■    " 
"Then,  thai  won't  do.     In  Paris,  perhaps?" 
"  I  have  nevcT  been  in  Paris." 

"  You  have  never  been  in  Paris?     Impofisbtc  !     Why,  t  nevC*" 
heard  of  anybody  who  had  never  been  to  Paris.     But  perhaps 

ROPM?" 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Romt" 

"In  Venice,  then?     In  Vienna?     InBcrlin?" 

*  No ;  I  have  never ' 

"  Let  me  sec.     Not  in  Athens — certainly  ;    I  couldn't  forget 

VA  met  you  there.     Could  it  possibly  have  been  in  Cairo  ?" 

"  I  have  never  been  out  erf  England  since  I  was  bom." 

"  Please  don't  think  me  a  boor,  "hln.  Skull,  to  be  cross-examinin 

you  in  this  way,     I  can't  have  met  you  anywhere,  then,  th.-it'i  cleatr"^ 

unless  I've  parsed  you  by  some  chance  in  the  street  in  London  < 

simI  remembered  your  face — which  is  a  thing  that  I  never  da    I  < 

itevcT  meant  to  be  a  king — I  can  remember  some  things  very ' 

all  sons  of  usele)»  one-t ;  but  in  remembering  Dices,  I  am  a  iieti 

(ooL     1  have  to  sec  a  face  at  least  three  times  to  have  a  chajKC 

ktKiwing  it  again ;  I  am  always  cutting  my  best  friends,  and  so '™"       * 

them ;  and  I  don't  believe  I  should  know  my  own  very  self  if  I  wo     '^ 

to  see  him  anywhere  but  in  a  mirror.     But — yes,  1  do  seem  (o  t^^ 

member  yours,  some  way.     Not  you,  but  something  about  yon —     * 

son  of  you  not  mixed  up  with  any  place  where  I  have  seen  pcofJ^^' 

but  in  some  quiet  way — well,  I've  not  had  many  quiet  ways  in  n^^l' 

life,  w  it  may  have  been  in  some  other  world  before  I  was 

after  all." 

"  I'oK  seem  to  have  been  a  great  traveller,  Mr.  Gray." 
"  She  has  said  something  of   her  own   at  last  I "  thought 
"  Not  that  il  amounis  to  much.   Bill— yes,  or  rather  no ;  I  ha»e  bftli-^'J 
ft  traveller,  but  certainly  not  a  great  one.     I  am  a  man  with  a  | 
incaiiftcity  for  sitting  still    Yesterday  I  was  in  Spain— to-mooow ! 
London— to-day  in  Cosmos,  judging  from  the  varieties  of  all  natlo 
who  are  spinning  round  us.     Ah '.  this  it   a  wallx ;  you  ought 

L  dance  Mrs.  Skull.     It  rtops  thinking ;  and  thinking  is  the  wor 
thine  in  t?ic  world  for  the  brain.    Why,  look  at  Dale ;  even  he 
da  Jag.     He  «  '^^^^^  *^*'"'  \  >.^  vo  ^«««.  «  »  coDfinm 
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^Kbdor,U)dwbotn  I  find  rained  into  a  Durried  man.  I  sbould  never" 

have  tbcHight  that  of— Dale." 
^b    'Wby  DOtoTliiin?" 

V    "Became  he  wu  n  man  of  Jutt  one  idea  when  I  knew  tiim  ;  and 
it  certainly  vas  not  of  the  sort  that  leads  to  marriage.     He  didn't 
an  {at  moocy,  and  he  didn't  care  for  comfort — in  fact,  he  didn't 
cmka  aojthing  on  earth  beyond  an  all-devouring  pas§ion  for  ittund- 
iog  ia  ihc  middle  of  a  slomi  of  bullets  without  an  urobrella,  and 
cuuiig  off  people's  legs.     That  meant  perfect  happiness  for  him,  and  j 
cvojihiDg  else  meant  misery.    That  isn't  the  real  Dale  at  all  whoca  \ 
jntttdmaed  up  ihcrc  in  evening  cloih»  and  makmg  himself  hot 
Wid  ltd  with  dancing,  and  fussy  with  chattering.    The  real  man  ia  ac  ■ 
Ccd  lad  as  silent  as  the  North  Pole,  and  that  only  happens  when  | 
■Winiuing  legs  instead  of  capers  to  the  music  of  rifles  instead  of  I 
fi«)in    When  he's  hiniMilf,  there's  no  finer  fellow  alive.     War  isnt  ' 
^1  nil.  Mr*.  Skull.    It  brings  out  the  best  of  a  man,  and  unn)asks 
'he  vixn  of  him,  and  roake«  him  what  nature  meant  him  to  be 
^<att,  I'm   a  great  d<:^  too   certain,  does  just  the   uihcr  ihinj^ 
^"Wl  do  we  know  about  all  these  [leople  here  ?    To  do  that,  we 
**iw  lum  it  into  another  ball  before  Watcrloa" 

"ffhit  war  was  it,"  asked  she,  with  a  shade  of  interew  in  her 
■•wiMv "  that  made  you  acquainted  with  Ur.  Dale  ?  " 

He  Ind  been  trying  to  interest  her ;  but  h<rr  interest  fell  a  little 
^  the  wro(^  line  when  it  at  last  showed  signs  of  coming.  He 
***'  reached  the  point  of  mounting  a  pet  hobby  of  nil  who  have  seen  J 
^'■^-Dot  too  forofftoundetstand  its  grandeur  as  the  greatest  of  living  \ 
^"nstand  not  ko  near  as  to  see  notliing  but  their  own  sorrows.  She 
*^l  not  to  have  checked  liitn  so  suddenly  with  a  question  about  a 
'^Wy  personal  detail  However,  he  dismounted  gracefully.  The 
yiwioo  was  stupid ;  but  why  should  he  expect  Mrx.  Skull  herself  to 
*•«  otherwbe  ? 

, ,  "At  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  very  last  lime  I  saw  him  he  was 
?*ti«lf,  and  under  circumstances  that  you  wouldn't  think  it  nice  to 
^*t  described.  It's  an  odd  senMition  to  meet  him  here." 
.  "You  were  at  the  siege  of  Paris?"  she  asked  The  question 
^''ifiged  to  the  common  forms  of  talk;  but  something  in  its  tone 
[^•^denly  opened  Im  ears,  and  he  looked  at  hei  with  new  eyes.  All 
icaKdy  courteous  indifference  had  given  place  to  what  sounded 
*  eager  anaicty.  With  his  faculty  for  noticing  lights  and  shades, 
fdt  as  if  be  had  read  a  word  of  her  story,  unintelligible  without 
context,  but  suggesting  what  the  whole  might  be— for  storici 
*Ucli  write  thcmsclTcs  in  &ccs  are  always  sad  ones, 


k 


I 
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gaScfdsaAt 
as  s  voBiB — that  B  to  ^r. 

Ton  Bmm\  tliink,  Ma 
Sfa^  ifatt  I  IB  ai  UaadAn^  e  mraAess  tUe.    One  grtin 

alt  %|Hl]r  of  mcb  Oiip  teriwr  aa  hagage  bm  got  wcnfa iWilt 
deep  CDo*!^  to  ipofc  rf  ftoB  BoiiRsIr-  I  en  VK 
wv*  CBOopi  aboot  w  n  Idc  Iccjc  wy*  vIulb  cddcobs  poioliM  ' 
dat  it,  aB  the  pcoffc  Car  wboB  ADC  docBrt  ene;  tmt  howoncat 
ts&si  aB  abooltbewajt  ti  cooex  fcoBaeto  ODcadf:  as  it  did  wot 
aadihovnadiBioR?*  "Sheaasdft  Aiakne  a  cold-blooded,  n- 
^nnpatbeii^  pUosoplncai  fam^'  h  tbtMn^n. 

"I  hate  war," said  ibe;  bat  in  sndiaioiaeas  lo  make  kin lUnk 
hinadf  miatakai  m  the  aatnte  of  bCT  imcTes  in  aR]ri)anicvl>rii«r,or 
At  that  riw  was  poetised  in  habintal  sdf-rei)(«ssioin,aB>d  felt  booirf 
10  correct  anjr  vgp  of  cfDOtion  whidi  sfae  might  bare  chanced  lo  betnf. 
"So  do  I,"  said  he,  "in  one  wajr — tboosh  hate  is  tenitilrftc 
lore  when  the  ferer-fit  is  on.    Ve« ;  I  can't  \tfp  away  from  the  A 
that  breeds  the  fever,  alter  once  having  breathed  it,  even  now,  ibnp 
It  cost  IDC  the  life  of  the  only  bunun  being  1  ever  cared  vciy  vA 
about— of  counw,  except  inj-sdf— and  the  best  and  finest  fcllo*  I  <«• 
knew.    I  don't  want  yoa  16  think  that  when  I  praise  war  it  is  in  *t 
way  that  poets  praiw  passion  ^because  I  don't  know  what  it  nest*- 
I  do  know.     I  have  drank  the  dregs  of  it  as  well  aa  the  wine, 
have  seen  a  man — the  man  1  spoke  of— jnwr-Aw^  in  war;  not  a 
fighting  for  his  country  or  any  cause  that  concerned  lum,  bot  ow 
because  war,  which  tiims  many  weak  men  into  grand  heroes,  turft 
more  commonplace  nobodies  into  fiends.    This  man  should  h»* 
had  a  long  life  of  happiness  and  honour.     He  had  no  more  businc^ 
with  the  French  and  the  Germans  than  l^alc  has  with  a  IjOwJi 
room.    And  he  was  killed  because  the  .\mericanx— who  were  M 
to  htm  as  the  French  and  Germans— wanted  news,  which  lie  ni 
could  learn  how  to  give  them,  and  because  war  lets  loose  tigers 
well  as  sets  lions  free." 

"When  you  were  at  llie  siege  of  Paris,"  said  she,  again 
down  the  flight  of  his  oration  to  the  level  of  a  woman's  world,  • 
YOO  ever  happen  to  meet  with  a  correspondent  of  an  American  m 
paper  named  Alan  Reid  ?  " 

"  Cood  God !   Why,  he  was  the  man !    Mrs.  Skull — God 
mc  ! — ivliat  have  I  said?  what  have  I  done?" 
"My  brother— A\an " 


Quetn  Cophitua, 


!(  betrd  so  mor«  Uun  hair  the  ay,  us  she  sprang  up  ^m  her 
*^^t,  ifld  covered  her  e)-e3  vith  Iiet  hands — trentbltDg,  as  if  a  ^)iost 
7*<i  wddenly  appealed  before  her.  The  waJu  went  on,  wildly  and 
J*Xill/.  None  noticed  licr  who  was  learning  for  the  first  lime  that 
'**el»oiher,  for  whose  sake  she  lived,  had  died. 

Vts— Walter  Gray  knew  welt  enough  wlKre  he  had  seen  her 
"ow.    Bui  he  did  not  wonder  how  or  why  he  Itad  not  known  hei 
*9k>K   He  did  not  mnember  faces ;  and  the  ponin;;  of  many  evcnti 
"^A  nude  ilmsc  two  meetings  mguc  things  of  long  ago.    There  waj 
''ot  Bttle  left  of  the  gitl  with  whom  he  had  been  shut  up  in  tlie 
'tlfly;  little  indeed  of  her  who  had  crushed  him  with  her  scorn  in 
"le churchyard.     Even  had  she  been  less  changed  in  her  whole  self,|B 
K  «DQld  have  been  hard  enough  to  associate  this  lady  in  black  velvet 
*&  the  drawing-room  of  a  Kir.  Aristides  with  one's  memories  of  Helen 
^C«Uof  Copleslon — hfrs.  Gideon  Skull.     How  had  such  3  thing  as^ 
•hai  cone  to  pass?    Walter  Gray  ^■ould  as  soon  have  thought  o(^ 
*&W9rering  a  Ukeoe»  in  the  royal  wife  of   King  Cophelua  to 
'toHlofihon  the  beggar-maid.     But  now  he  kne*-  t)ut  it  wot  she. 

Bn  then,  how  was  it  she  had  never  known  of  her  brother's  death 
titl  BOW?  It  bod  happened  long  ago.  Even  if  .Mr.  Crowdcr  hatl 
^H^»  too  sublimely  above  iriiles  which  could  not  affect  the  interests 
**f  the  At^ts  to  let  her  and  her  mother  liear  of  it,  still  it  mu.5t  Iiave 
"^wn  1  Krap  of  public  news  for  its  hour.  He  had  ample  time  to 
tHuk  and  fed  all  this,  and  to  swear  at  himself  for  the  accident  which 
^^>d  told  her  all  without  preparation,  in  such  a  place  and  in  such  a 
*^,  for  be  had  not  a  word  to  say,  and  no  living  man  coold  have 
'owdafitone. 

Ihl  suddenly  she  left  off  trembling,  took  her  hands  from  her  face, 
^■^  looked  at  him  with  a  strange,  hard  look,  in  which  he  could  recall 
■o  riSB  of  Helen  Reid. 

"He  was  my  only  brother,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  like  her 
•^^   "And  I  thought !«  was  still  living — strange  as  it  must  seem 
'**  Wl    You  must  foi^ve  me  for  having  seemed  a  little  sorry.     It 
***By  bad  taste,  and  quite  out  of  place  ;  but  I  assure  you  it  was  j 
*****  Iwause  I  don't  know  how  absurd  and  contemptible  such  things  i 
?*  ^iagi,  and  all  that  sort  of  rubbish,  are;   As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 

•^idd  like  to  know  when  my  only  brother  died." 
J.    "Good  Godl     L>on't  speak— don't  look  like  that,  Misa  Rcid. 

"fgiveaw— DO,  not  that;  only " 

"  I  aantre  you  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  putting  the 

V^^  out  by  screaming  or  fainting — perfect  calmness  is  one's  first 

"*>  to  society.    I  think  you  onght  to  be  obliged  to  TOC  tot  t\<A 


I 


T^  me,  if  jrou  I 


itb»«v  fticads." 

taKM  Bt  wif  side,  on 
Mm  Red,  lake  my  aim, 

do  not  leive  the  room, 
to  tqr— my  bnsboad's 
if  1  kite  been — seemed  unpoliR 
I  due  ny  he  had  nothing 

1  hmnoAf,  u  if  khe  were  not  quiu 

Ae  had  been  tiying.  with  ill  bm 

He  had  Bol  lenaed  a  single  word  of 

HckB  Reid  the  wife  of  Gideoa  Ski 

t  be  faltttd  her,  but  he  took  csit 

■OS  m  her  mmge ;  aj>d  then  be  wbH 

it  with  his  eyes  no  toitgn-. 

"Wd^Cn^.*  aid  Ok.  Oak,  'bow  dk)  you  get  on  with 

Skil?    ■jAabcnytoK.tn^dK?" 

K  **  Ym  never  told  me  dw  is  dbe  aster  of  poor  young  Reid." 

H  "ktbe?    rmsoieldidn'^  know.     Poor  young  Idlow I    I 

■  pose  that's  why  dte's  ahrays  in  nomnine.     Then  it's  tme  : 
H       nunied  wiifaooi  a  penny,  for  Reid  hadn^  any  money,ni  twcar. 
H       do  yoa  know.  1  fancy  there's  soo>eifaing  about  to-night  uut  of 

■  common.  There's  a  sort  of  a  feeling  of  thunder  in  the  firunctsl 
^^H  Stock  has  gone  up  or  down.  I  hope  you're  not  interested  in 
^^^■ort  of  thing  ?' 

W  "  Is  Mrs.  SkuU  a  patient  of  yours?" 

"  '*  Na     I  wish  she  were.     But  what  makes  you  so  detpen 

interested  in  Mrs.  Skull?    She's  neither  a  stodi  nor  a  share, 
another  man's  wife,  you  know." 

"  Yes — Gideon  Skull's  wife,  and  Abn  Reid's  sister.     It's  a  q 
world  this ;  so  I'll  wish  it  good-night — till  to-morrow. " 


Quam  Copheiua. 


»«S 


Ckaitzx  XXIV. 

fbi'i  ntoe— mlM— mine  !— het  h«>rt,  bt*  life,  her  muI  : 

SU*!  minr.  fnMo  howl  lo  fool,  oikI  lhiD«i;h  juiil  iKioDgh. 

Ilm  I  nn4  wna  IW  peidoa  of  Uie  gMne  ? 

Ak  Doi  iu  foridl  tokcai,  coin  \f  ooin, 

Obrtfic  and  revcncv  i*uC'>  '*G^>  m'"'^ 

Bjriole  kill]  coapacl  ininc— nine,  mine  aluncf 

(Ul  •■'  DO  «htal,  if  loKn  will  not  p*y. 

•Home!"  said  Helen  to  her  coachman,  and  ihcrt  tlirewf  liciwlf 

bdctathe  corner  of  bcr  carriage,  and  sobbed  terribly.  Shen-unot 

Wact  lo  tuch  uuer  Uone  by  (he  news  she  had  heard  as  to  have  lost 

iWitlicrof  tean.     Whatever  had  luppcned,  she  could  never  forget 

lo  *re«i),  as  a  diild  niight,  for  him  who  stood  for  the  whole  of 

diitdhood  and  for  all  the  hap]>ines3  she  had  ever  known.     It  wu 

Iltko  Kcid  of  long  ago,  not  Mrs.  Gideon  Skull,  who  was  ireeping 

Alan. 

But  iheic  was  hardly  a  trace  of  tears  left  when  she  readied  home. 
At  did  not  even  n'ait  to  collect  lienelf  or  her  thoughts,  but  walked 
iBighl  iato  the  room  where  her  husband  used  to  xmoke  and  plan 
*lNBeTcr  he  was  at  home — work,  one  can  hardly  call  it,  for  the 
ffWerpart  of  Gideon's  Skull's  occupation,  like  that  of  Mr.  Arislides, 
OBRKcd  in  thinking  about  the  work  of  others,  But  even  that  is 
hud  work  sometimes ;  and  if  Helen  had  not  been  so  full  of 
own  thoughts  she  must  have  noticed  that  this  evening,  which  he 
(pent  at  huine  and  in  solitude,  had  been  unusually  severe.  He 
BOt,  as  usual,  toun^ng  in  an  arm-chair,  and  apparently  letting 
■noke  of  his  dgar  do  his  thinking  for  him.  Thoiigh  there  was 
book  nor  paper  upon  his  writing-table,  and  though  his  hands 
:  CDply,  he  was  seated  at  it  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  deei) 
le  absorbing  labour,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  one 
lid  hare  expected  to  find  .it  least  a  sheet  of  no(e-pa]>er.  He 
ikOt  c\-en  smoking,  for,  though  he  held  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  it 
burned  out  without  his  noticing  the  change  of  flavour. 
But  Helen  noticed  nothing  of  all  this.  "Gideon  I"  she  said, 
^*ddeniy  and  sharply.  He  turned  round  on  his  seat  as  abruptly  ; 
*^^  without  rising  to  welcome  her  home,  looked  heavily,  almost 
^•pidly,  at  his  wife — or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  at  some  indifTerent 
'"Otnui,  or  a  still  more  indilfercnt  bulk  of  bhck  velvet,  that 
!^TKncd  to  fill  the  doorway.  He  did  not  remove  his  forgolten 
^"■Blump  even  then.  The  contrast  between  them  did  not  need 
^''^'^gthcQiDg  b^  that  between  her  black  robes  and  pearls  and  his 


cottH^nl 


cfaMd  tfkc  doorbetuDdbsiJ 

totAjo^wt^i"'   A  son  of  change,  tbou^  I 
by  Hcka,^^tt  over  both  his  voice  and  hn  < 
;  bnc,  if  it  be  Iswfdl  to  rivad  Wa 
m  Ae  m  of  kx>k-  aad  ^moe-ttaidm^  it  was  rather  the  piuiv 
wtudiooinesafwcBriiieasaiid  kmc  waiting,  and  Uktca 
SB  nMjcr>fM)t£  o(  plea(£ngtnlm  v<»ce,  and  an  iradcr-glow  of  adniii 
tatneyes.  "WdQ — 1  wdT  tdl  ]roo  ^ain,  and  a  thousand  times  i 
It  waibecaiuc  I  ioved  yoo — more  IIdoI  I,  I  sapposc.     I  onljr ' 
I  to  God  it  was  oce  of  the  fcnies  that  can  be  cured.     Vov  know 
weQ  u  1  do  that  if  I  wn  free  agiia  1  wooM  many  yea  again. 
it.  if  you  like,  that  I  tnairied  you  became  I  was  a  fooL     And,  if ; 
like  it  better,  put  it  that  I  am  one  still.    That's  why." 
"  I  hare  never  thought  you  a  fool,  Gideoo." 
"  You  think  a  prat  many  things  about  tn^  I  know,  that  are  i 
tree.     I  had  another  reason." 
-Well?" 

"^  1  thot^ht  I  lo\-cd  you  so  much,"  he  said,  slowly  and  still  more 

heavily,  "  thai  I   should  be  able  to  make  you  give  me  some  of  il 

Ijack— in  time.     Why  shouldn't  I  do  what  hundreds  of  men.  asini- 

likclyaa  I  am,  have  done?    One  must  invest  the  principal  before  o« 

can  look  for  the  interest— love  is  veiy  like  the  test  of  life,  I  suppo» 

I  thought  that  when  a  man  loved  a  woman  as   I  loved  you— /*• 

man,  and   not  like  a  boy.  or  an  idiot,  or  a  poet,  or  a  ilavc-*( 

«uWn*t  manage  to  throw  his  whole  life  away   even  if  he  tried,   1 

I        Tt"  '  ***'"''  '*  possible  that  a  man  could  care  about  a  stone  as  I  ** 

w»  you:  I  thouglu    that  when  a  man  loved,  it  stood  to  rcasom  tW 

what  he  loved  was  a  woman." 

".  Ur.^*;  ^  ****^"  a  bad  wife  to  you  ?    Have  I- 

a  man 
not  angtj' ' 


in^H 


„ '  ""-  »  oecn  a  bad  wife  to  you  ?    Have  I " 

And  if  h"  ^^^  *'*^'^"  ^"^^  '*"^  *''"*  ''^^'^'  *^«l«"t  *"t 
„  :     ?  *"='«  »o  search  the  whole  world  round.     I'm  i 
you  lor  It  ■    l*i*» 
but  it's      *    ■•      ""^^  '^^"^  such  an  imbecile  as  to  be  ai\gry  wilh  (*c!»; 

to  be  a  ^^^  r°*  ™«»nt  to  be  a  bad  wife.     God  knows,  I  have  meaBl 
"ou      T^ii       °^'''     *  tncMit  it  from  that  terrible  day  when  I  mam*! 

'one  „/     !**-"'8l^t,  I  have  meant  it  always. 

-">«  or  left  undone  that ■• 


you 


day 
What  one  thing 


a 


"  Ko  thing — no  thii^  exotpt  oik.  OdIj^,  that  hsppcns  to  be  th« 
nly  one  lh.it  BWttcn.  I'm  le»  to  you  even  than  I  was  on  that  6aj 
t&b  jroa  call  teniU^  oix)  vrh«n  f  didn't  even  dream  that  you  cared 
n-  me.  1  didn't  many  you  to  be  iry  partner,  or  my  housekeeper,  or 
lynme  if  Ichaoced  tofolt  ill — did  I? — ormyrcpresentalireatcaUii 
nd  crushes.  I  shouldn't  call  you  3  bad  wiTc  if  yon  haled  me — as 
ym  go>  Hatiog  is  being  one's  wife,  in  a  way.  But  you  don't 
no  do  that ' 

"  Did  I  ever  promitc  to  love  you,  except  in  the  fomi  which  you 
jiwed  with  mc,  when  it  was  made,  should  bind  me  no  more  tlian  I 
vi^  fcel  mysdf  bound  ?  I  never  pretended  to  give  you  more  than 
Ht  TBy  band  and  my  dutj' — my  duty  to  you  only  in  the  second 
hen  You  freed  mc  from  my  formal  promise  in  church  before  it 
w  ifiren,  so  that  it  meant — ootliing.  I  have  fulfilled  my  whole 
iqgain,  every  jo!  and  ei-ety  little.  And  now — why  did  I  marry 
W* 

•BCCMtM ' 

**  You  Vnow  what  ]>eo[^e  say — because  you  were  rich  and  I  was 
iQor.  Kw  don't  bclic\-c  that,  I  know.  You  know  that  I  married 
oa  for  the  sake  of  my  brother — Alan.  Of  my  mother,  too;  but  even 
11  our  wedding-day  it  became  for  hb  sake  alone^" 

"  By  Heaven,  Helen,  you  must  be  mail  yoursdf,  or  trying  to  nuke 
oe  K.  Have  t  not  done  for  him  all  that  one  man  mn  do  for  another  f 
^  I  give  him  brains  and  eyes,  and  hands  and  eyes  ?  I  have  given 
Um  every  chance  of  using  them  all,  but  I  can't  use  them  for  him. 
We  don't  even  know  tf  he  i%  not  using  them.  If  he  is,  he  will 
sooe  hook  a  millionaire.  With  his  chances,  I — he  rV  doing  well, 
titcBBe  be  must  be  doing  well.  Nobody,  even  without  bntintt,  ean 
•le^i  doing  well  in — in  Arizona.  If  he  had  been  my  own  son,  as  wcU 
••■y  bother,  I  would  have  sent  him  there." 

"Il  is  so  strange  that  he  never  writes  to  mc.  For  aught  I  know, 
'w  lliinks  his  mother  still  alive" 

'  Why  strange  ?    He  b  a  >'oung  maiL" 

■He  is  .Man." 

'That  is  to  say,  a  vei>-  young  roan — younger  than  most  young 
"*«.  TIat's  always  the  way  with  women,  Tlicy  think  nobody  is 
^  to  change,  and  that  if  a  tiling  has  ever  t>cen  done  once,  it  has 
W  W  be  done  alwaj-s.  He  got  out  of  the  way  of  Ictter-wiiting  at 
V  tiegey— Are  you  coW,  Helen  ?  Put  on  your  shawl.— It  is  a  liabit 
^  lost  and  never  reeoveicd.  He  did  not  write  before  he  left  for 
'Uont,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  to  leave  Brest  at  an 
|tf«  notice,  ai>d But  he  telegraphed  when  b«  Twd^td  liw 
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Slaia^  ■■  ]poa  kaov.  I  am  «  rmei^  jot  tee,  aad  kaov  cnct^  ^^ 
a  an  wobU  act  nd  tecL  Y<m  an  a  «ain>Q,  and  cbb\  Vn-  ifc< 
even  bow  ihe  ahb  woald  fieel  to  wImm  yoi  ghc  wlal  joa  oil  yovi 
duty,  aiMl  thtak  k ooBhC  ID  beeoMi^  farUoL  .  .  .  Well,  pcrii^  k 
coi^  lo  tw  CDOOgh  far  Un.  .  .  .' 

"AreroDKiie  AIuiiiDat  AMrfCideao?"  j 

"Dead?    No." 

**No?'    YoQ  mean,  you  are  not  sore?' 

"  How  could  he  be  dead?  Nontiwe.  Hdeat  Soawtfatog  hn  I 
made  you  nenroos  to-n^ght — it  b  not  Gke  jron.  I  was  lcUiiig]n  I 
ihat  I  know  }u«  what  a  man  would  feeL  He  has  vowed  nol  IB  I 
tctum  home  without  a  foTtutic  and  a  name — a  natoc  of  hia  om.  ■  J 
name  thai  be  has  a  ii|[ht  to  bear.  He  b  jost  one  of  those  wniiliifcJ 
lutoanuc  natUFCS  who  would  feel  like  that,  and  art  like  thai,  dfl 
lie  knows  fou  would  hear  soon  enough  if  anything  happened  loU^I 
Of  coune  he  will  have  made  hb  will.  I  know  what  I  tbould  li^H 
done  if  t,  like  htm,  liail  ever  had  the  good  luck  lo  have  anjihod^^l 
the  world  who  would  care  a  straw  whether  I  was  dead  or  aliTC^^I 
thould  Ukc  all  prtcautiona;  but  I  would  swear  to  myself,  I  «9I^| 
even  tliink  of  home  till  I  can  return  as  I  ought  to  return.  I  «3^| 
weaken  m)M'l(',and  give  nothing  but  suspense  and  disappmntawnH 
all  who  care  for  mc,  by  sending  home  chronicles  of  the  huaA^ 
failure*  which  form  the  deUils  of  the  struggle.  My  first  news botf*! 
shall  l>e  'Victory' — and  maybe  I  will  give  myself  the  pteuuic  *^ 
being  my  own  despatch  bearer.  Something  very  like  that  I  di» 
Helen.  I  Hwoic  most  solemnly,  as  a  man  can  swear  to  none  b*' 
himiclf,  that  my  Uiu:Ie  Christopher,  my  only  reUtion  on  earth,  shouV 
never  hear  of  my  exutence  until  I  could  force  him  to  be  proud  of  ra 
I  kcjrt  my  word.    And  so  will  he  keep  his,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Perhaps  he  died  even  before  he  reached  ArtEona  ?  " 

**  Helen  I  late  as  it  is,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you " 

"About  Alan?" 

u  Conf No.    You  are  road  about  Alan.     He  is  all  rigM 

enough -but " 

"  Hut  I  nnixt  firsl  know  if  I  am  mad  atioui  Alan  or  if  I  am  pert 
fcctly  «ine.     Perhaps  he  died  before  he  reached  Iltcsl,  Gideon? 

"  lie  tclc^phed  mc  from  there.     ^Vhat  \a  Heaven's  name 
you  mean  ?  " 

"Then — you   say— 1  need  have  no   fear — that  Alan,  my 
brother  Alan,  does  not  write  to  me  because  lie — becauHe  lu  b  lit* 
""•< ;  that  he  is  no  doubt  prospering  and  conquering  in  Arizona  ;  t 
led  from  Brest ;  that  he  hurried  ther«  from  Versailles—^" 
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'Qttmne  I  say  il-—" 
'Tin,  yoa  arc  2  liar,  Gideon  I " 

Gidrao  Skull  ^most  sprang  from  his  seal,  fliiiliing  burnt  aimson. 
^Kad  his  6usb  aiul  his  silence  tn  her  own  way. 

"\'ci,*  she  said— but  not  quite  so  calmly — "  I  know  now,  as 
*tfl  u  jtm  know  it,  that  every  ¥fard  you  ever  toW  me  has  been  a  lie. 
'fcsRKd  to-night  thatheu  deatt,  and  that  yMi  knew  it  bcfoic  what  I 
C/call  that  terrible  day.  I  know  that  he  never  left  I'nris  olive, 
^i4  len  Versailles  I  Vou  forged  that  telegram  from  Utcst ;  you 
■■■irtrf  me — God  kno«'S  why  * — and  you  knew  that,  if  Alan  was 
<ltait  ind  if  I  knew  it,  I  would  have  said  '  No  *  to  you  at  the  altar. 
And  you  have  kv|it  up  tlie  lie,  day  by  day,  because,  if  I  ever  came 
■o  know  the  truth,  you  knew  what  that  would  mean  to  me ;  and 
yot  csred  about  what  I  might  think  of  you — God  knows  why, 
^>kia !  .  .  .  And  I  wronged  my  mother  on  her  death-bed  for  Alan ; 
Hh)  I  have  lived  with  you  and  put  my  neck  under  your  foot  for 
Alw  ;  and  he  was  dead,  and  I  know  it  now  :— and  I  know  jvw." 

AH  the  cabnocss  with  which  she  had  led  him  on  to  his  crowning 
'  Rt  had  left  her  now.  She  did  not  give  way  to  the  cry  of  her  deeper 
*^  but  stood  before  him  breathing  scorn ;  Victor  Waldron  himself 
^*A  never  seen  her  as  she  was  now. 

Gideon,  after  tlie  first  instant,  became  the  calmer  of  the  twa 
"  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  without  heeding  the  scorn 
•*«!  ame  into  her  c>cs  st  the  word,  "  1  have  no  reason  on  earth  for 
'^elieriag  youi  brother  not  to  be  alive.     Helen,  as  Burely  as  that  I 

***>i*ot  enough  to  tove  you " 

"  Love !  yo«  told  me  you— loved  me— on  the  day  when  you  told 
'***AImi  lived  and  was  well ;  and  what  sort  of  love — why  should  one 
^*>i*(  be  a  lie,  aiwl  the  other  not  a  lie  ?  " 

"  Heieo.  if  you  have  been  told  to-night  that  your  brother  is  dead 
^  *tll,  I  can  bear  aU  you  say.  For  you  arc  bound  to  speak  madly. 
**^»h«  makes  you  bdieve  such  a  thing?" 

■'  ^Vhy  should  I  pfove  what  you  know  as  well  as  I  ?    But— yes, 

_  ^^  to  give  j-wi  my  proof ;  I  want  to  he  (air  even  to  you  j  it  is 

*Jib  for  you  to  see  that  I  kiww — I  should  like  to  spare  myself  the 

^^'•'e  of  seeing  even  you  defending  lies  by  lies.     I  have  seen  to- 

*^*8^l  the  man  who  saw  Alan  Rcid  die— wlio  saw  him  killed  in  the 

^''wti  of  Paris,  and  who  sent  the  news  home " 

"I  heard  of  no  such  news.  I>o  I  look  as  if  I  were  tying? 
^"tild  I  dare  to  look  you  in  the  face  if  1  were  ?  Do  you  suppose  I 
^''■1  to  those  Spmpgville  people  on  my  wedding  morning,  <n  tvcx 
^  ?    Vou  Xnoir  thai.     \Vho  h  the  man  ? " 


I 
I 
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■     "  His  lumc  »  W^ater  Gnty.     He  »ys  he  has  known  you.*  I 

"I  never  heard  of  the  man.     I  am  sorrjr  to  hear  of  this,  HtOA^ 

knows.  .  .  .  Bui,  on  my  honour,  Helen,  U  is  news  to  mc.    ^^>l^| 

UuSBWD — Walter  Gray?"  ^ 

"  I  was  left  to  learn  of  my  brother's  death  from  a  sttanger,i4|J 

told  tne  the  stoi)-  to  amuse  mc  in  the  middle  of  3  waltz "      ^^k 

»"  You  were  dancing  ?  "  ^H 

"  ^^'hcn  have  I  disobeyed  you  ? — But  he  was  witb  my  bi^H 
when  he  died."  ^H 

"  It  is  tdTiblc.  But  still,  it  does  not  follow  ihAt  it  was  befanwl 
beard  fiotD  him  al  firc&t — he  m.-iy  have  missed  ihc  «hii>— hem^hat  I 
■OQc  bttck  again  to  Paris  befiire   leaving— there  may  have  ka  I 

icosons *  I 

"  So.  that  is  what  Alan's  death  means  to  you — on  unlucky  cfaaAJ 
thai  obliges  )-ou  to  msbc  disagreeable  excuses  I  You  ncc<^H 
trouble  )'Ounelf  to  find  any  more.  I  remember  the  date  oHH 
tckgraw  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It  was  the  15th  of  FcfaniiiT.  I 
Aad  .\Un  was  dead  on  the  39th  of  January.  Yes  ;  I  hare  ik  I 
triegnun  uilL  And  you  weie at  the  oAice  daily,  and  you  nurncdntl 
— foe  Alan's  sake— on  the  jtsL  Gideon,  there  was  notiodjr  UB"! 
that  tctegtua  sent  from  Brest  bat  you.  Y'ou  would  not  have  boA\ 
to  wod  it  bad  you  not  believed  that  no  living  man  could  retun  uj 
eoovict  yoo.     Aad  you  must  know  that  he  never  went  to  AriioaH 

ti(  there  be  any  such  pbcc  in  this  worid."  I 

Had  i^tdcon  bed  ?    If  so,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  doot  i^l 
VMO  lohwttdif:  far  it  was  his  pride  to  be  the  only  man  who  wajaq 
ft  Uar,     Even  when  he  happened  to  deceive  people,  it  co«ild  K*  1*1 
caUed  lus  butt,  far  it  was  by  telling  the  trutli,  either  as  itacnuUjrttN 
iicr-dly  was,  or  as  he  believed  it  would  prove  to  be.  J 

"  I  will  tell  )-ou  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,"  said  be:  "A*^ 
then — you  will  bstcn  to  me,  in  my  turn.  Yes,  you  must  listen  to  «W] 
concerns  us  mace  than  <vcd  j««r  news.  For  your  brother  b  dcaU 
and  we  awriwt'  wdtogcAcr,  foe  better  or  for  worse,  wbalevct^ 
we  may  b&    St  down  and  Usten."  I 

"  No,"  she  aid.  "  I  hare  obej-ed  you  for  the  last  time.  V<^ 
ha^-c  broken  your  bargain,  so  mine  is  at  an  end.  You  have  noflM 
leA  over  nvc.  But  I  wrill  Ustca,  not  because  rou  bid  rac,but  brt^H 
1  will"  1 

He  bowed  his  head  gloomily,  and  did  not  raise  it  agab.  Cltf4n| 
his  low  for  Helen,  unlaiacDed  l>y  any  reiura  of  it  by  her,  had  W>4 
into  cotne  son  of  heatUiiaiger,  for  which  he  half  despised  hiMtlQ 
t»tt  which  he  never  sou^Ht.  v>  cnai\\ws.    YX'taatbedes^ofTaoHl^ 
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K  (he  stream.  And  be  knew  not  how  to  win  tier,  and  Icoew  that  he 
ac*  Dot  hovr,  wlitle  sotnethJng  told  turn  that  it  was  not  because 
be  vas  not  a  woiuan  ajid  to  tie  won  in  some  utiditcoTciablc  way. 
lo«  should  be  not  be  jealous  of  every  itianger  who  might  chance  to 
mdi  her  band  ? 

"  The  tcIcgnuD  from  i^rcst  ftu/  from  me,"  said  l>e. 

"  And  you  dare  to  tcU  mc " 

"The  truth  ?  Is  not  the  tniih  what  fouaaked  Tor?  1  knew  why 
M  named  mc,  Helen.  I  had  no  occasion  to  ^o  near  the  Argus 
eofile  after  a  day  or  two  before.  No  matter  why.  1'hat  belongs  to 
■inos  purely.  I  supposed  tliat,  after  we  raairicd,  some  letter 
mU  come  from  Alan  for  you.  You  muat  hare  be6n  expecting  one, 
MdcI'^  for  a  long  while.  None  did  come.  As  soon  as  wc  came 
Kilo  town,  I  went  to  XixArguiiOT  news.  Well — (he  war  was  over, 
Imvder  and  Sima  had  fallen  out  as  to  which  was  to  have  the  credit 
rtlie  German  victot)-,  and  had  been  recalled  to  figbt  the  (|u«stion 
18  in  SpRiggvillc,  and  the  office  was  shut  up  to  wait  for  another  war. 
■tudicd  for  news  of  youi  brother  everywhere,  high  and  tow.  At 
lit  I  began  to  lliink — well,  that  he  might  be  living ;  but,  as  I  could 
at  BO  proof  of  it,  how  was  I  to  knou?  He  was  most  likely  olive, 
&a  all  It  is  when  people  live  that  they  leave  no  tr.iccs  ;  it  is  not 
K  dead  who  disappear.  ,  ,  .  Ulty  shouldn't  he  be  in  Arizona? 
lU  lifi^  all  belief,  Helen,  is  but  a  balance  of  the  probabilitteH  for  and 
piM  a  thing.  In  the  same  spirit  that  a  racing  in^n  tiacks  a  par* 
kBllibone,a  Christian  backs  heaven  and  hell  against annihibtion— 
l^tl  ibe  ume  syitem ;  nobody  can  do  more,  nobody  ever  docs 
mrc;  You  tJiought  just  now  that  it  was  more  I'ikety  that  I  should 
Ib  than  that  you  should  miiijudge  me.  And  so  I,  weighing  the 
knees — which  my  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  learning  how  to  do — 
I  fudged  that  Abn  was  more  likely  to  be  alive  than  dead.  Being 
Dn,  more  likely  to  have  strong  reason  for  dirappraring  than  to  have 
Mitt.  Being  young,  and  not  rich,  the  reason  was  more  likely  to  be 
kvQraan  than  money— one  or  the  other,  of  course,  it  was  safe  to  be. 
Riere  arc  lots  of  scrapes  of  any  sort  that  a  man  can  get  into  after  a 
Ri;  and  Paris,  while  a  brick  of  it  is  left  sL-inding,  will  be  the  place 
^ikcBu  And  where  do  men  go  when  they  disappear  and  leave  no 
Ka  ia  the  old  world  ?  It  w-as  more  than  a  chance  there.  America 
I  IIk  limbo  of  the  people  that  can't  be  found.  And  not  the  Eastern 
tVlbe  Western  Slates ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  him,  not  the 
l^a  known  and  the  tamest,  but  the  wildest  and  roughest,  where  a 
!■■  can  live  like  a  savage  if  he  likes,  and  find  advcntuics  at\d  b\% 
lEHtfr— and  Ariiosii /no/ sfauitJ  Jor  (hnn.    Helen,  whcixl  \!liuak.fil\t^ 


i 
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wbu  a  Gfc  k  ns  Ak  jov  poor  de*— foar  poor  fendier  hid  10  tta 

hoc '.    It  «w  aS  wttf  wA  wtae  tfaae  to  w  ;  bot  nobodr  e^ 

1  ID  be  bdbd  by  hii  moifao  becUK  be  coolda't  (ct  Kvnatf 

1  a  year,  or  be  Lad  Owefler  in  a  veek,  or  viBterer  ibe'id 

Kl  ber  heut  vptm,  no  woBder  be  took  a  good  dive  oodcr  water,  aoifl 

cme  Bp  «dl  oo  the  otber  tUc^  and  look  lo  bk  beets  andnft-ttl 

AmoBS  or  tMjwttctt.  M 

*  I  an  fiitanini^"  nid  Hden,  as  be  pmed.  4 

"  Aojr  lad  with  an  ounce  of  ipbit,  soape  or  lui  toapc,  wouid  h>t| 

dooe  the  nine.    Bat  mu  I  to  sec  ytxir  life  (poOed,  and  mtkc  jot  1 

lecl  that  yon  had  noAbg  more  to  gd  out  of  me,  before  I  had  ladj 

tfiBe  to  make  jtni  know  me,  wbes  a  vocd  from  him  woold  conttBll 

yija,  and  give  me — I  thought  so  tbea— a  tboosnd  chances  to oKflf  I 

winnbg  all  ?    In  a  -nsj  real  sense,  that  tdegtam  t/i'J  oome  from  tun  I 

Anuming  that  be  bad  gone  to  Arizona,  he  on^  to  have  sent  it ;  ud  1 

if  anjr  man  vai  ever  Itkcljr  to  iriah  to  do  what  he  ought,  it  wis  AlU  I 

Reid.     He  must  thereTore  have  forgotten  to  send  it,  or  he  miisi  tut  I 

MM  one  whidi  had  goiK  wrong.     In  either  case,  be  would  thank  K I 

far  doing  what  he  had  forgotten  to  do,  or  had  been  ooablc  to  do.  1 

Practically,  therefore,  that  telegram  came  from  him  through  my  bu>^  | 

As  to  the  re>t,  I  know  that  in  Ariiona  he  could  not  bit  to  do  «tll|  | 

and  that  all  his  plans  and  views  would  be  jutt  what  I  ha^-c  told  pft  ] 

But,  since  he  was  dead,  I  reckoned  the  main  chance  wrongly— thil  i>  J 

all.    That   might    happen    to    any    maa  .  .  .  And   if  I  nustodtj 

more  deeply— Helen — you  are  not  a  woman  if  you  call  a  crime  b"! 

sin  what  a  man  who  tovcs  you  docs  for  love  of  you,  and  became  l*! 

loves  you,  and  wanu  to  keep  your  strength  and  hope  alive,  and  t^l 

Bpare  you  pain.     You  sec,  I  ha«  ««•  lied."  J 

*'  Is  that  what  you  have  to  say  ?  "  J 

"  You  are  satisfied,  then,  at  least  with  me?    And  now,  tor  wW 'I 

have  to  say."  J 

"  I  think  you  have  said  enough."    She  could  hardly  control  ^\ 

immeat.urah1c  scorn  ;  hut  she  feared  lest  he  should  suspect  litf  <Q 

stooping  10  be  angry.  J 

"  I  think  you  will  lenra — a  little— how  much  I  care  for  what  J*l 

think  of  me,  Helen,  when  I  have  wt  here  ([uietly  and  argued  oW"f  | 

ahoiil  what  can  concern  us  no  longer — wlien — what  else  did  J**  I 

hciu  at  that  accursed  den  of  thieves  where  you  liavc  been?  ^\ 

Walter  Gray  sat  out  a  walu  with  you  by  talking  of  a  rise  in  K»*^  I 

chatkxns?    Helen,  those  two  Creek  brigands  arc  the  most  into"*] 

Jhnon  the  face  of  ihc  b1o\«.   'n\«e\si:\.a.XMv'MRwho  tail'*! 


kcm.  "Ry  tome  amazing  tnckciy  thni'x  been  punting  me 
k,  Kamschatlcans  have  been  flying  ui>,  and  tip,  and  up — 
mild  do  would  make  them  go  down.  Instead  of  receiving 
to-mom>v,  I  shall  have  to  pay  five  thmisand — it  munds 
incredible,  btit  it's  tnic  ;  and  lo  whom?  I've  found  /Aat 
isddcs  and  Sinon.  Do  you  sec  ?  I  buy  /fr  ihcm—/n>m 
icy — keeping  it  dark  from  mc — sell  mc  their  wonhlets 
tending  lliai  they  arc  to  back  mc  in  return  for  my  running 
down ;  tlien,  behind  my  back,  by  some  Greek  devil's 
run  them  up  ;  an-l  then  they  come  forward  as  the  sellers 
IBC  in  the  plight  of  the  buyer — why,  we  were  asked  to  theit 
[n  to-itight  only  to  keep  us  blind." 

"  said  Helen,  dcicrmined  to  let  him  feci  thai  he  had  put 
neath  even  her  slightest  scorn,  "  I  suppose  it  will  not  ruin 
five  thousand  pounds  instead  of  receiving  one ;  tJtough 
I  quite  understand  how  much  more  important  a  money 
be  than  any  Other."  She  did  not  quite  succeed  in  hn 
to  be  icornful  beyond  the  reach  of  ojien  scom ;  but 
roll  was  less  sensitive  to  shades  of  tone  than  ^Valtcr  Gray, 
■ticcd  nothing  but  the  strict  letter  of  her  words.  Had  he  not 
cr — na)',  had  he  not  satisAed  himself  that  she  had  grievously 
Ihim? 

thieve*  had  got  it  somehow  into  their  heads  that  I  was  a 
—and  they  knew  I  betted  on  stock ;  And  the  two  things  put 
come  to  the  sheet)  made  for  lli-^ng  whirh  tl»-y  thmwht 
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.  booat  man.    I  dooH]  prcteod  to  be  better  Dun  my 
-  but — <re  must  begin  things  oref  again.     IVe  bi^un  oftco 
to  know  the  way  preuy  weU  by  this  time.    Evoybody  mwt  losej 
.  game  now  and  then  before  he  wbs.    Wc  won't  stay  in  this 
'  Another  day,  nor  in  this  countiy ;  there  are  plenty  of  othen. 
all  the  packing  done  ovetiu^it,  if  you  can.       Do  it 
don't  let  the  Uiicrcs  get  bold  of  so  much  as  a  |>enn)-wOTUi  thu  ] 
can  cany  away.    And  then,  whom  have  I  but  )-ou  in  the  woiid,  i 
1  whom  have  you  but  me?    You  liave  no  brother  to  put  first  I 
and  your  niotlter  is  gone — and  I  don't  count  my  Uncle  Ch 
Let  us  truly  begin  again.    Try,  Helen,  for  your  own  sake,  to  Ml 

as  I  am  to  jvw " 

"  I  see  you  perfectly,"  said  Helen,  her  detcrmtDcd  csln 
ning — ^but  only  slightly  as  yet — to  give  way.    "  I  don't  i 
quite,  the  beginning  of  )-our  story  ;  but  I  see,  tn  the  end,  tint] 
hai-c  induced  Mr.  Aristides  and  Mr.  Sinon  to  employ  you  ss  I 
jackal  and  faUc  newsmonger,  in  the  belief  that  they,  vbcn  1 
rcf^uired  it,  might  make  )-ou  pay  for  the  place  smartly.    I  seel 
they  thou^t  they  bad  cheated  you,  and  that  yoa  thought  yoa  I 
cheated  them,  and  that  both  sides  have  got  what  they  desavoi 
see  you  hare  been  liviiig  on  the  credit  which  they  gave  you  i 
the  false  belief  that  it  was  not  required.     And  now  I  see  that  JM  ■ 
going  to  run  away  from  )*our  tradesmen  with  all  the  propti91 
Iklr.  Atiaidcs  on  which  you  can  lay  your  hands.     I  would 
returned  Madame  Aristidcs  her  own  pearls  to-night,  if  I  Ind  I 
And  1  see  that  j-ou  dare— that  you  arc  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  lo  i 
your  fli^t,    and    to — oh,  I  cannot  think  of  your  last 
dckens  me.     Do  you  know— or  have  you  forgotten — ^that  1 : 
you  because  you  s.-ud  you  had  ten  thousand  a  year  ?    Do  jm  i 

pose  I  should  have  manieil  you  if  you Was  that  a  lie.  too?' 

It  was  not  cx,ictly  xn^ex  which  reddened  the  forehead  of  Cid 
and  made  his  voice  at  the  same  time  both  louder  and  deeper, 
cannot  cill  by  the  name  of  anger  the  just  indignation  of  a  nun ' 
heart  himseir  unjustly  accused,  and  the  passionately  real  desiff  ■ 
liis  lieart  treated  with  scorn. 

"It  is  unbearable,  Helen  !"  he  began,  pacing  backwards  an^ ' 
wards  across  tlie  room.    "  I  am  not  ansn-erable  for  the  ways  oft 
ncss — they  are  not  my  making.     It  is  not  my  fonlt  tliat  people  I 
insistc<l  on  believing  rac  a  rich  man;  and  I  n(.-\>er  told  you, oil 
human  being,  that  1  had  so  much  as  a.  shilling  a  year.   No^  not  i 
On  the  contrarj-,  I  have  always  let  people  understand  thai  I  «^| 
actually  poor,  whatever  I  taight  be  going  to  be,    \Vlicn  I 
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'the  chances  wtrc  t«n  thousand  at  leoEt  to  one  that,  in  a  n-eek  or 
NToai  (ujthnt,  I  should  have  ten  ihotisand  x  year — piotxahl)'  more, 
■■t  so  much  beyond  tiuestion.  Ten  thousand  chances  ro  one  is  a 
*t«tial  ccTtamt)'.  It  isn't  moic  tlun  ten  ihouund  duuKes  to  oik 
^  ibe  nm  will  mc  lo-moiroiv.  Ulicn  one  lalks  of  a  certainty  or 
L.  bo,  oac  alirsys  takes  for  granted  a  contrary  ch«ncc  or  twa  And 
^■Ittliiiveckortiro?  Practically,  I  ha4\zn  thousand  a  year — then. 
U  «u  as  true  as  anything  on  earth  can  crer  be;  I  didn't  know 
I  ts  much  of  Arulidca  and  Sinon  as  I  do  now.  I  knew  ihcy 
I  Greek),  but  I  didn't  know  ilicy  u-crc  brigands.  ^V'hy,  when 
I  IOC  your  brother  is  dead,  you  imply  a  chance,  though  it  may 

Bt  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  that  he  is  still " 

of  a  sudden  he  paused  abruptly,     \\1utt  is  one  chance  in  a 

ihousaitd?    PtacticaUy,  as  he  would  put  it,  AUn  Ruid  u-<u 

L;  aad  he  was  the  husband  of  the  sole  heiicss  of  Copleslon.    His 

(dkui  indeed  have  been  absorbed  in  deeper  things  for  liis  head 

taken  ten  minutes,  slow  ax  it  was  by  nature  in  shif^ijig  itc 

,  not  to  have  leaped  to  tliat  fact  as  soon  as  lie  had  assurance 

death  of  Alan  Reid.     His  knowledge  of  the  will  no  longer 

r  put  hira  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  sell  his  secret  to  the 

beir  so  soon  as  he  might  turn  up  in  Arizona  or  elsewhere. 

I  with  that  will  in  his  hand,  he  could  take  just  vengeance  on 

r  Waldron,  snap  his  fingcrt  in  the  face  of  Aristidcs  and  Sinon, 

his  fortune,  no  longer  on  the  <]uicktands  of  speculation, 

the  solid  rock  which  underlies  the  earth  of  English  coun- 


[Fortunate  "  seemed  too  commonplace  a  word  to  give  to  the  com- 

I  of  chances  which  had  enabled  him  to  put  off  considering  m-hat 

do  with  his  knowledge  of  his  uncle's  secret  until  Alan's 

\  [Bade  it  impossible  to  entertain  the  least  question  of  what  he 

da     He  paced  llie  room  more  and  more  quickly,  till  he 

;  nearly  as  unconscious  ofhis  wife's  presence  as  if  his  need  of 

were  really  greater  and  stronger  than  his  hunger  for  what 

I  could  not  buy.    There,  was  surely  nothing  over-sanguine  here. 

than  the  commone«1  common-sense  was  needed  to  make 

in  his  favour  a  million  to  one;  and  wlio  need  mention 

ai»ce  against  a  million  ?    It  was  j-ood  cuough  on  the  \ai\  of 

4bcT-in-Uw  to  die  at  all,  but  it  was  admirable  in  him  to  die 

la  manner  iliat  the  news  of  his  death  had  b^-en  kept  back  till 

He  had  excused  his  heart  to  his  head  on  the  ground  that  he 

^  mirried  Helen  solely  for  Coplcslon's  soke,  and  he  now  found 

tmore  than  justified.    Why,  if  he  could  not  jpm  wIivilX  \\<i 
- 


can  tHmself  a   Tool  for  t)anB({ 

fc^Tiwi  we  -'— :-  "•  r^' ,,  .j,^  Haen.    •"  Have  ro«  anylhinj] 

^■*  Haw  ?«■'•"*■"■"'•     ^~™ 

faM.  dBHtim-   aad  I  h»e  Aaai^tA  my  !<»«».  .  .  -  >«,  J««i 
•rrr  -     __.  iijn,     tho^>  you  «Te  wiw«   in   the  mam. 
S^  t^-^  I«».Haeo.««Jo«kctSe  bc«  of  n.e? 
««ta»«lne— w*a»  do  yoa'S'infc  !»■»«»»*"  °*  *°  f«l  ihat 
Mned  me  obIt  far  w»i«  !<«  tlioaght  you  cooW  E«  by  rti' 
„   ferf   yoar  loach  grc-  c«W«  >nd  coWer?      Bat  1  am  nrt 
the  end  y«t  or  wtiat  1  can  do  far  yoo.      If  I  were  to  get 

CopJertoB ^"  ^     . 

"  U  yew  were  lo  get  back  CopJoton  •    What  is  Coplcston  to  i 
U  waa  AUn's— not  nunc.     I  wooW  not  tale  it  as  a  gift— kastrfi 
ftom  yoo.     1  hoi>e  you  uodcretand  ihai  1  am  your  wife  no  moM,l 
■hall  henceforth  lead  my  own  lift;  in  my  own  way." 

*•  Helen,  have  I  not  explained ' 

But  »he  had  left  die  rooto. 

Gideon  drew  a  deep  sigh.  A  ihort  time  ago  he  would 
given  all  that  somebody  else  waa  wonh  in  the  world  for  news  > 
death  of  Alan  'Reid.  Now  he  had  got  the  news  for  nothing, 
meant  to  uWc  ihe  fullest  advantage  of  his  unquestionable  rights ; ' 

though  he  found  Law,  Justice,  Interest,  and  Conw:iencc  for 

fully  united  on  his  side,  and  tliough  a  near  view  of  Coplcston,  "rf* 

it»  future  income  and  mesne  profits,  reduced  to  insignificance  m 

debt  to  Messrs.  Aristidcs  and  Sinon,  he  was  disappointed  to  foA  u 

himself  none  of  the  elation  whieli  should  accompany  so  BwiAW 

sudden  a  txim  of  Fortune's  wheel.     He  knew  in  his  soul  lh»l  l( 

would  have  sold  all  Copleston — with  glad  shainc  for  his  folly— fc 

some  louth  of  hia  wife's  finger  in  which  he  might  feel  that  be* 

more  to  her  than  a  ladder  which  had  brolten  down.     He  was  iiill| 

condition  of  n  merchant  lost  in  the  desert,  who  for  one  diop  i 

water  would  give  hi*  whole  caravan. 

It  was  as  if  his  brain  were  feeling  and  his  heart  tlunlting.  | 
human  \>^inK  could  have  told  which  of  the  two  it  was  that  was  Oji 
to  find  its  way  into  the  safe  in  the  bank  where  old  Harry's  will  < 
sleeping  and  wailing  to  be  called,  or  which  of  the  two  made  k 
sloop  down  and  jiiclc  up  a  while  glove  that  Helen  had  dro|;H>«d,* 
put  it  to  his  lips  before  throwing  it  upon  his  writing-tabie,  M  ^ 
Wert  nothing  but  *  \\w^  ew«i\oiji;.    U<;  lifted  another  cigar.  *! 
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E  St  least  throw  me  as  much  as  one  docs  to  2  dog,"  tlioughl  he. 
sot  my  fault  if  I've  made  a  fcwblutulcrs — Aay  other  man  would 
ludc  a  hundred  where  I've  made  one.  Well,  I  suppose  it's 
n  luiure  for  a  woman  to  be  cut  up  wlten  she  finds  ^e  houi'l 
cd  ten  thousand  a  year.  I  can't  blunder  in  this,  though. 
ips  when  she  finds  I've  got  back  Copleftion  Tor  her,  after  all,  and 
^  her  on  that  swindling  Yankee  scoundrel — I  wish  women 
I  made  so  that  one  is  bound  to  buy  them  ir  one  hapiKns  to  be 
[to  want  them — perhaps  she  may  throw  mc  a  bone  in  the 
Ihanlt-yoti.  Anyhow,  it  will  be  better  to  live  lilic  cat  and 
jCopleston,  with  enough  to  do  it  on,  than  like  dog  and  cat 
enough  lo  keep  a  puppy  or  a  kitten.  I  wonder  if  I  only 
iX  I  «-ant  hci,  and  whether  all  that  I  really  want  of  her  isn't 
^Vhng  her  neck  and  have  done  with  her.  If  I  could  only  be 
Int  1  haled  her,  it  would  be  a  weight  off  one's  mind.  It  isn't 
^tike  me  to  be  troubling  myself  about  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
.  word  for  one  is  '  liar '  and  '  jackal'  The  devil  take  her  I 
I  believe  I'd  have  my  bead  cut  olf,  long  ears  and  all,  if  that 
I  make  her  care.  .  .  .  No,  I  won't  write  a  single  word  to 
rigands.  They  may  make  whatever  row  in  the  City  they 
that  they  wiil  please.  I  mustn't  rob  them  of  the  pleasure 
jjr  feelings  when  they  £nd  they've  been  in  a  conspiracy  lo  rob  a 
'  on  whom  they  dare  not  lay  a  finger.  ^VclI,  I  must  get 
rest,  I  sufq>ose,  and  I  shan't  get  much  to-night  if  I  go 
,  .  I'm  just  sick  of  tliinking.  Sleep  wouldn't  be  enough 
Yes — 111  go  in  for  a  dose  of  dying,  it  saves  ihc  bother  of 


I  locked  the  door,  and  turned  t)ie  gas  very  low.  Tlien,  taking 
and  arranging  his  clothes  loosely  and  comfortably,  he  lay 
I  a  sofa,  on  his  back,  with  liis  legs  stretched  out  and  his  arms 
ht  by  his  sides.  He  dosed  his  c)'e5,  dropjicd  his  head  back- 
tpver  the  single  flat  cushion  that  he  had  ukcn  for  a  pillow,  and 
piouth  fall  o[>ea.  He  drew  one  deep  brcatli,  and,  at  the  end 
datue,  Fell  into  a  condition  that  might  have  been  taken  for 
lindeed.  Kvery  sign  of  colour  left  his  face  ;  his  chest  did  not 
.  he  did  not  seem  lo  breathe  so  mudi  a«  a  sleeping  cluhl, 
all.  It  was  a  strangely  corpse-like  condition,  less  like 
1  nance  ;  if  he  wished  lo  escape  from  everything  for  a  time, 
1  dreams,  he  could  liavc  taken  no  likelier  way. 


as  it  had  stood  d 

9o  slovly  thai  oH 

4v«tcaiit  was  more  rat-eaten, 

t^  iVK    Ute  very  gnteyud  i 

4r  dtflA,  aiace  the  putting  up 

4e  dtfaljr  at  Hillswtck,  and  tb 

hr  dat  uMtter,  there  was  od 

tfaeWildrons  had  codw' 

lor  so  loag  that  the  H 

to  look  upon  the  empf 

older  oT  things. 

when  HDlswick  was  loo 
'"rr**"**  to  be  in  the  beU 
as  usual,   itolwdy  m 
Cnra  whatf  at  HtUswidc,  was  caUed 
■  il,  because  he  had  nothing  to  do 
far  the  oU  am  to  pass  tus  time  in,  so  long  a 
;  fcr  te  <hth  felt  ncariy  as  much  like  hotn 
1  Acre  «is  nevo-  aDybody  about  on  week-day 
vtet  he  &ed  with  his  own,  as  the  diurch  had 
BWe  dnn  ib  his  o«m  mind.    Nor  was  his  vsa 
™c  worst  way  of    ttme^kiUing  that  a  man  of  fa: 
„  ,  resootces  than  old  Grintcs  might  find.     'ITvere  w 

■jP"*  iwmd  the  steeple  from  whkh,  piece  by  piece,  the  wl 
"•warns  counliy  was  to  be  seea  But,  belter  than  this,  il 
««*  and  sexton  into  a  better  position  for  knowing  all  t 
w>  >n  the  world  than  if,  wiu,  his  deaf  ears,  he  had  spent  ^01 
"  well  as  all  his  evenings  ai  the  "  George.'  Nobody  co 
^"«h  the  churchyanl  wiibwit  being  teen  by  old  Grim 
"^\^*^  'n«c"nss  had  he  seen  there  besides  that  half- 
betwcen  Miss  Rcid  and  the  old  squire.  Through  01 
'  lights  \ve  couVd  set  up  iW  statt«A  »ata  u  the  marki 
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&IB  nother  be  might  Icnm  who  went  in  and  out  at  Dr.  Bolt's ;  from 
lAird  be  had  3  bird's-cyc  view  of  tlie  country  Unc  that  led  10  the 
I  ^"icwjt.  If  his  cars  were  hard,  his  ejres  were  sttll  clear.  On  this 
r  day  he  saw  nothing  of  any  public  or  private  interest  until 
(Bw  Gideon  Skull  walking  along  the  lane  towards  his  uncle'.t.  He 
I  lad  S(CD  the  same  thing  b«fore,  but  it  was  a  very  long  tiinc  now  since 
I  had  oonie  to  Copletton,  and  he  made  a  note  of  it  as  a  piece 
f  Jew*  for  the  "  Ckorgc." 

Gideon  was  scaiccly  less  conscious  of  sentiment  tlian  even  old 

I  himself.    His  singular  method  of  taking  leave  of  himself  foi 

:  instead  of  merely  sleeping  had  done  him  goo(),and  iiis  exchange 

London  for  Copleston  felt  like  an  escape  from  his  troubles,  his 

I  Included.     He  had  led  hoBK  without  seeing  her,  merely  leaving 

I  that  he  was  going  out  of  town  on  business,  but  would  cetuinly 

f  Uck  Iwfore  next  morning.    An  undcnttanding  with  Helen  fell  by 

I  means  such  an  impossible  thing  as  it  had  scemod  a  few  hours  .igo. 

dy  she  would  be  imi>owiUy  unwomanly  if  she  did  not  feci  touched 

s  laying  Copleston  at  her  feet,  and  thus  proving  that  he  liad 

all  tiling  for  her,  aAcr  all     What  had  once  seciDcd  more 

lible  than  that  Copleston  should  be  recovered  from  the  hcir-at- 

And  why  should   he  despair  of  such  an  infinitely  smaller 

bibly  as  the  gain  of  a  woman's  heart  when  the  greater  had  come 

M  with  case  ? 

Hiving  run  the  unial  gaunilet  of  his  ainits,  he  found  his  Uncle , 

apher  in  the  study,  as  usual. 
"Come  down  on  a  holiday,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  Utter.     **  I  wish  vc ' 
t  offer  you  a  bed,  but  you  see— ^ — ' 

'  All  rif^l,  Uncle  Christopher.     1  sec  the  '  George '  is  still  where 
I've  come  to  talk  business.     Whon  did  you  last  hear  from 
.  Reid  ?" 

'  Why—  whal  ?    Mrs.  Rcid  ?    Why  do  you  want " 

"  Never  mind  why,  for  a  minute.     I've  got  some  good  news  for ' 

When " 

'  t  should  like  to  hear  some  good  news,  if  it  means  a  little  money, 
oil.     None  of  it  ever  seems  to  come  my  way,"  sighed  UnclA  ] 
pher. 

doesn't  mean  a  little  money— it  means  a  great  deal.  And 
!  of  it  tpff/  come  your  way.  When  did  you  last  hear  from  Mrs. 
i)- 

•Oh — not  for  a  long  while  1     Not  for  more  than  a  month,  I 

I  tay." 
"Ilien,  you  don't  know  she's  bccii  dead  over  a  yeai?" 


—  and  ■ —a  cf  cwjB 
hoc  vbM  joa  WKSUK  nl 


3i 


•   •  ii|g 


*>  Bdote  TOO  csnact  &kc  an  : 
MaM?"  Mked  CtdeoB  ttBBlr.     "be 
amtophcr?    Do  yoa  knov  ibac  TOk 
to  pcaal  •cnruade  brudinc  and  ■*— '■f  tbac  old  faol?    U  f 
doBt  know  it.  I  do.    And  a  nice  meaa  jtta  have  made  of  yoor  pb^ 
at  profideDce  betweoi  jroo,  yott  and  (be  I    IVe  jwt  got  prooCj 
that  [lOot  jrooog  faflow,  AUn  Rod,  h  dead  ' 

"  C>>od  God  t "  Uode  CbratopbCT  ttaned  from  lus  cfaair,  1 
even  himKlf  and  his  troubles  in  the  ocwv  Not  that  the  tidii^ca 
nc«B  the  nme  tlung  to  him  u  those  at  the  death  at  Mrs.  Rod  J 
WH  old  enoogh  to  ttunk  the  death  of  the  yooag  common  and  iMMl 
while  that  of  one  ocaily  of  his  cnm  age,  and  whom  be  had  kwnt 
hndayB,>tnickhiiaasa£unstihelawtof  lULturc,  and  tol 
to  the  Sia  regioo  of  conveotional  theology. 

•■  Yes,  he  is  dead,"  said  Gideon.  "  And  a  bad  time  of  it  bel 
thinVs  to  3fOUL  He  waj  killed  in  Paris,  after  the  war.  VouH  1 
to  give  u|i  that  will  now.  You  won't  be  able  to  fiud  even  a| 
inialioo  now  for  keeping  it  dark  any  more." 

•'  tt  is  not  ray  fault  that  Alan  Reid  is  dead,"  said  Uade  0 

tophei ;  "  it  >s  not,  indeed  \    Nobody  can  say  that  I  am  giall 

Ihc  dolh  of  Alan  Ketd.     Deatli  is  the  common  lot,  and  it  ooiM 

the  young  »>  *'eU  as  to  the  old — more  often  to  the  young.     U^ 

human  r»ce  dies  under  the  age  of  five,  while  the  older  we  gnw 

fcwcT  o(  u*  **"*'     ^*  ^'"'  '"^*^''  !»hown  by  statistics,  over  and  over* 

W  IL  I  needn't  be  anxious  nny  more,  that's  one  thing.    And  1  h 

■rr  hf  w    >^*"  though  they're  botli  dead,  Mr.  Waldron  can 

■  1    k  my  '^l""™"  ^°  ^^'^  living.     I  s»pi>osc,"  he  said,  »iih  a 

hlf  T    lief.  Ii"'^ "^  *  ""^^  vavu^A  sort  of  ri^ret,  "  that  ll»c  bctt 
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I  to  put  th&t  wretched  wili  behind  the  6rc.    N'ot  that  I  cat 
civc  the  goodness  of  youi  news,  Gideon.     But  il  it  x  rdi 
igiiUriy  and  puofully  embarrassing  position,  all   the  some. 

true  it  is  that  cii*cn  dcsth  is  an  instrument  of  comfort, 

If 

What  I"   cried  Gideon.     "Vou  will  bum  a  will!— you  will 
kit  felony.  Uncle  Chrtslopher?" 

A  luelas  will  !    Why " 

Vwlea !    'I'hink  your  itars  that  the  matter  b  in  my  hands, 
^ !    I  am  come  to  dcnund  of  )-ou  the  will  of  the  late  (Ictiry 
■fCofileeton,  on  the  {urt  of  his  heiress,  Mnt.  Helen  Skull." 
Helen  Skull  t     Excuse  me,  but  I  am  getting  a  little  bewildered, 

1— Hden  Skull ;  my  wife,  Uncle  Christopher — Alan  Reid's 
iww  heiress  of  Copleston.     Do  you  understand  now?j 
you  understand  that  by  delivering  tliat  will  into  luy  lunds* 

Dt  only  keep  your»:lf  clear  from  every  chance  of  criminal 
s,  but  become  unde  to  Gideon  Skull,  ICsquiic,  of  Copleston  ? 

n't  you  jump  out  of  your  skin,  Uncle  Christopher,  and  dance 
rthcroom?" 
Ekcause — because  I  can't,  Gideon,"  said   Uncle  Christopher. 

HIM U'ill  you  ring  the  bell  and  :isk  iheni  to  bring  you  a 

of  iherry — for  y>>ursel/,  Gideon  ?  Theyll  do  that— for  you." 
I  tuppoK  you  think  it  odd  that  1  married  Helen  Rcid  without 
%  my  relations  know  ?  I  suppose  it  wasn't  dutiful,  and  all  that ; 
ncutnsunces,  yoti  know — anyhow,  it's  a  fact,  and  my  wife's 
(  ire  my  own.  Vicar  of  HiUswick?  Why,  we'll  make  an 
Icocon  or  &  Vkar  Choral  of  you  before  we've  done.  Come— 
iSyour  sherry,  and  we'll  drive  over  to  the  bank  at  Decpweald 
||y  afternoon." 

Bttt — wc  take  tea  at  lix — and  your  aunts " 

iUng  my  aunu !  ^V'c'll  dine  at  Dcepweald,  and  you  shall  dine, 
long  is  it  since  you  .tasted  diampognc,  Uncle  Christopher  ? 
ta|nt  Gomc  colour  into  your  cheeks,  if  we  can't  all  at  once  put  a 
Inh  on  to  your  bones.  Let  us  be  joyful  together,  and  let  onr 
MS  be  scattered — Yankees  who  swindle  us,  and  break  our 
nj  bmps,  and— yes,  we'll  have  that  will  in  our  hands  before 
time.  We'll  go  and  look  for  some  other  document,  and  find  the 
■^iiite  by  dunce,  you  knuw--uedup  inside.  We'll  take  it  to  the 
bwyer  in  Hk  town,  and  Mr,  Victor  \Valdron  shall  have  a  letter 
tc  nmming.     Put  on  your  hat,  and  we'll  get  the  fly  at   the 


L 
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-rponmyjoul,!!)*** 
■■d  M>  took  ewe  thM  u;  b*^ 
BakdhaaU  be  in  o** 


7011  did  (]tittc  riKhi,  Uncle  Christopher.     But  the 

tlysOiGideon.  The  question  is,  WJwre?  And  the  answer 
'ode  Christopher,  "  thai  I  congrntuUte  you  on  a  marriage, 
lexcepiionablc,  ciediuble  to  your  own  ramily,  and  which 
n  shon,  appears  likely  to  be  advantageoun  to  you,  certainty 
irldly  point  of  view,  doubtless  from  a  hi^er  aspect  alsa 
t  say  more,  except  tliat  1  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  welcome 
»  the  (laughter  of  my  poor  dear  old  friend.  Vou  spoke  of 
niiig  my  way,  Gideon.  It  is  needed  sorely.  I  need  many 
btts  which  your  atuits,  good  women  as  they  arc,  fail  to 
tn  put  the  will  into  your  hands  in  half  an  hour,  if  you 

I  jDor  bcut,  uocle !  do  you  want  me  to  buy  the  thing 
be  nail  ?  Don't  you  know  that,  if  you  don't  ^ve  it  up,  I 
you  sent  to  gaol  ?  and  that  if  you  do,  you'll  be  Vicar  of 
BS  sure  as  my  name^«  Gideon  Skull  ?  1  shouldn't  send 
dI,  of  course,  being  my  own  uncle,  but  1  c-rn  force  you  to 
U  will     T>o  yoai  Rfppose  I  carry  n  cheque-book  with  me  } 


Vme 


int  be  so  impatient,  Gideon.     You  mill  receive  the 
ss  than  half  an    hour.      Welt,   man  docs  indeed  pro- 

£v.  Christopher  Skull  put  on  his  hat  and  coot,  and  led  his 
pwn  the  lane  till  they  reached  old  Grimes's  cottage,  where 
i«  church-keys  from  the  nail  where  the  sexton  hung  them 
:nt  to  the  "  George."  Thcj-  went  into  liie  old  church,  where 
d  oot  been  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  ought  to  have  feltA 
y  Rpprt^ntat*  sentiments  00  seeing  the  old  familiftr  pcwR 
WB,  and  smelling  the  old  familiar  smell ;  but  tiic  truth  is 
I  none;  and  that  was  the  better  for  him,  for  his  old  scnsa- 
J  not  have  been  edifying  to  recall.  They  went  into  the 
w  Victor  Waldron  hail  lir*t  seen  Helen.  Gideon  had 
there  before,  not  even  as  a  hoy. 

r,"  said  his  uncle,  unlocking  and  slowly  lifting  the  lid  of  a 
leavy  wooden  cbest,  "there  is  the  will." 
's  heart  beat  a  little.     It  was  the  cvc  of  his  grand  victory. 
K  mean  Helen?    It  certainly  meant  Copletton. 
'  a  mass  of  parochial  lumber  in  the  sha)>e  of  old  acoount- 
sters,  and  other  contributions  to  obscure  history.     "Out 
kdhe. 
tfa  minu/tv  Oideon.     I  must  pull  out  a  booV  ot  Wto',  A 
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Bfit  be  lot  ha 

DBBbei  aix— CO  I 
nAbedhisi 
'     iB  Ik  Hkd  Aen  «iA  ten  fa*  ^  faSBS.    Gideon  ckoctied  !■] 
teeth,  tlK«w  off  ha  cost,  aad  tfesev  (Mt  cTaytliiiic  in  dtebox  owl 

-  Wm  tltt>  ibe  box  ?  -  be  adKd,  i 
^L     ••  Mom  iihii  iBj  •  bhend  Uade  Chrialo|jl*q:. 
^B     **  And  jrcM  wese  me  U  was  tbetc?* 
^P      "  I  p«  it  there  with  mj  own  haadt.* 

^^      "Bntyon  didaXycmaee.    Ai«  there  any  odier  boxes  like  < 
1b  thit  lu^efbole?'' 

B      "Three  orbv ^ 

"       "  Then,  here  foes  (brihcm  att. .  .  .  Uncle  Chiutopber,*  he  i 
**  if  jrou  aic  so  caxj  as  to  be  hiding  tlus  will —  I  swear  to  jroQ 
you  shall  take  the  consequences,  be  ihey  what  they  may." 
Every  box  had  bcea  emptied,  and  no  wiU  had  been  found. 
"  Od  the  word  of  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman,'*  said  hisunclb' 
did  as  I  told  yoo;  with  my  own  hands  I  pUccd  the  will  in  that  • 
locked  it,  and  have  never  paited  with  the  key.     Vihy  should  1 ! 
the  will  from  you  ?    Is  il  rooic  impottant  to  you  than  to  me  ?   Wfl 
I  have  kept  it  for  an  tnsTant,  except  for  the  sake  of  my  plcdgcd< 
Has  it  been  any  pleasure  to  me  ?     I  can  do  nothing — there  it ' 
and  there  it  is  not  now." 

"  Of  course.  .  .  .  \\.isM  important  to  you  as  to  me.     Sit 
and  tliink — think  what  it  means :  tlie  loss  of  a  will  trusted  10  ] 
care — the  title  to  an  estate  wonh  thousands  and  thousands  a  ytfil 
Do  you  ever  dream  ?  " 

"  Gideon — 1  did  witli  thai  will  as  I  told  you,  as  surely  as  1 1 
sUnding  here.  There  are  some  things,  Gtdcoti,  that  cannot ' 
dreamed." 

Gideon  sat  down  on  the  chest,  and  rested  his  chin  on  hts  I 
This  wa.<i  a  thin;;  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  irttich 
htm  unprciuucd.     At  first  he  almost  fancied  that  the 
of  the  will  had  turned  his  unde  into  a  monomaniac ;  but  itet' 
Unlikely,  and,  if  il  were,  W  h\^  *w  tiiLW.  wv  \^ift  eaiticular  pbee  i 
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thi)  [urticular  way  would  be  CKoctly  what  a  monomaniac  iroutd  do. 
Ttic  vhoie  affair  was  alinottt  loo  cruel  to  be  mie. 

He  set  10  worlc  again,  and  returned  everjr  Mmp  of  paper  to  its 
ba!^  natBining  each  as  be  put  it  back  carefully,  unfolding  each,  and 
4iikin;  every  book  on  the  chattce  of  seeing  ihe  will  fait  from  between 
tteleares.    It  was  all  in  vain. 

"Give  me  the  key  of  the  chest.  I  must  think  over  this,"  said  he 
ifMtly— almost  as  if  speakii^g  in  a  dream.  He  locked  the  chest. 
"And  DOW,"  he  said,  "  I  will  keep  the  key.  Yon  would  swear — in 
•  toutt  of  justice,  if  need  be — that  in  this  chest  you  placed  the  will 
rf  old  Harry  Rcid  with  your  own  hands?* 

"  1  would  swear  it  before  Heaven,"  s.iid  Ifncic  Christopher. 

"  A  jury  would  do,"  said  Gideon,  with  what  was  almost  a  uieer. 
"I  im  not  going  to  rest  till  I  have  won  back  my  wife's  rights.  If 
jmi  placed  that  will  here,  here  it  must  be,  and  here  it  shail  be.  Wiat 
mthewillltke?" 

"1— I  don't  know,  Gideon,"  said  Uncle  Christopher  dismally. 
"  It  wu  in  a  blue  envelope,  sealed  with  the  poor  uiuire's  own  seal — 
liii  «d*t  of  arms.  Poor  Mrs.  Reid  did  it  uj)  when  she  gave  it 
(oiRe." 

"  How  was  it  endorsed  ?  " 

"  There  was  nothing.     We — she — thought  it  best " 

"  The  old  maniac — but  she  had  cunning  enough  ;  more  than  you, 
IVle  Chriwophcr,  with  all  your  wisdom.  .  .  .  By " 

'  You  are  in  church,  Gideon.  .  .  ." 

"  Uncle  Christopher,"  s,-»id  Gideon,  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
*  I  deal  believe  that  swearing  in  church  is  as  bad  as  trying  to  hide 
■*ill  in  one.  I've  not  meant  to  be  a  bad  nephew  to  you,  iliough 
jniVe  been  a  particularly  bad  uncle  to  me.  You  turned  me  out  of 
ixn  when  I  was  a  la<l ;  you  wouldn't  have  Riven  me  a  crust  if  I'd 
foe  home  to  beg  for  one ;  you've  made  up  to  me  because  you 
thought  mc  a  rich  man.  1  liate  humbug  ;  and  I  don't  see  how  the 
^ce  of  your  being  my  grandfather's  son  should  make  any  (ItfTercncc 
Ween  you  and  me.  I'm  goin^  to  make  a  search  for  that  will— a 
"tl  Search  and  not  a  sham.  If  I  luvc  to  give  it  up,  I'll  get  the 
'n'to  help  mc.  You'll  have  to  go  into  the  witnes^box,  and  swear 
"w  you  hid  that  will  in  this  place  ;  and  as  it  can't  be  found,  you'll 
*t  utat  people  will  say.  It  was  to  your  new  squire's  interest  to  get 
''"I  "ill  destroyed  ;  and  you're  a  poor  man,  not  above  being  bribed. 
^ury  shan't  help  you.  Good-night ;  think  it  all  over  well.  If 
^u  ftuil  to  sec  mc,  1  shall  bi;  at  the  '  George,'  and  I'll  keep  this 
kry,* 
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it  here  on  a  stile  in  the  suinnier  meadows  of  a  bright  aAer- 

1  am  watching  my  dof;  running  to  and  lio  alonj;  the 

sniffing  1,-igorouily  at  eveiy  liole  for  the  faintest  indicatioo 

^nbbit.     An:ichju^s — that  is  my  dog's  name — lias  a  shaip 

iport,  and  i-tkcs  kindly  to  ratting,  as  b  tlie  nature  of  tcrrien 

I  cannot  look  at  him  now,  his  noslnU  close  to  ttie  ground, 

ly  stretched  ea^rly  foiwaid  on  the  scent,  without  tliinking 

.range  problems  raised  by  his  attitude.     For  many  yean 

of  dogs  was  a  sore  stumUing-block  and  puzzle  to  me 

iting  psychological  inquiries ;  and  I  could  not  account  for 

bus  devemcss  upon  any  known  and  accepted  principle. 

;  however,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  tliat  I  had  neglected 

atant  clement  of  scent,  and  that  the  neglect  of  so  large  a 

the  canine  life  had  made  me  quite  misread  the  dog's 

in  many  ways.      A  prcgnaot  hint  of  Professor  Croom 

Im's,  thrown  out  in  a  letter  to  JVaitm,  first  set  inc  on  the 

a.     I  have  ttince  tried  to  follow  out  tliat  hint  for  myself  by 

|on  and  experiment ;  and  I  propose  now  to  set  forth  my 

bd  notions  on  the  nature  of  the  universe  as  it  appears  to 

jlis,  so  far  as  analogy  or  guesswork  enables  us  to  realise  it 

IT  |>osublc,  put  ourselves  inenully  inside  my  terrier's  head, 

ir  a  moment  to  see  and  smell  the  world  as  he  sees  and 


ago  as  the  age  of  the  Sophists,  it  was  already  suggested 

I  was  perhaps  the  wisest  of  animals  in  %'irtuc  of  his  possessing 

b  Aoaxagoras,  lilte  the  prototype  of  all  Bndgcwatcr-Tiealisc 

■at  be  was,  thought  fit  to  oppose  this  sensible  view  by  assert- 

[on  the  contrar]-,  man  was  provided  witli  a  hand  because  ho 

Hwisest  of  animals.    Thut  early  do  we  get  a  lirst  glimpse  of 

Dative  ideas  of  design  and  evolution :  for,  unless  somebody 

oundcd  the  evolutionist  view,  Anaxagoras  would  never  have 

the  trouble  to  contradict  i'.     A  couple  of  tliousand  years 

,  Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed  out  that  intelligence  varies 

animals  generally  in  a  rough  proportion  to  iVvcii  s^cdaX 
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organs  of  (ouch  and  prehengtoa  Almost  atll  th«  cleverest 
poiiscss  some  mechanism  for  grnspinf  an  object,  so  as  to  fe4 
both  sides,  and  giin  a  real  turtual  knowledge  of  its  shad 
solidity.  I'or  example,  men  and  monkeys,  the  head  and  en 
tlic  tnamnulian  race,  have  hands  vrith  oi>posal>le  thumbs,  fl 
menied  amongst  our  more  distant  quitdniRunous  rcLstion^ 
])rchenMlc  lait.  The  elephant,  second  in  sagatdty  to  the  n) 
alono  nniong&t  the  lower  animals,  has  his  very  flexible  and  di 
tniiik,  n-itli  vrhich  he  can  embrace  the  boles  and  bmiwhes  of 
or  lift  ii|>  a  man  bodily  from  the  ground.  Moreover,  at  its  i 
possesses  a  Mill  more  discriminative  tactile  organ  in  the  ]ip  or  j 
with  which  he  can  pick  up  a  needle  from  the  floor  or  gather  1 
crumbs  out  of  n  bed  of  straw.  This  lip  is  largely  supplied 
nerves  of  touch,  which  make  it  probably  almost  as  sensitive  ij 
own  tongues,  and  perhaps  far  more  so  than  the  tips  of  our  fij 
Now.  wc  must  remnnbcr  that  the  elephant  (as  Dr.  Bastiail 
remarks)  is  really  the  wisest  wUd  animal  wc  'know,  save  ooq 
own  ape-like  allies ;  for  elephants  will  not  usually  breed  in  e^ 
and  almost  every  one  that  we  see  hax  been  captured  as  sn  una 
roamer  among  the  forests  of  Ceylon  or  the  Himalayan  »li 
They  have  thus  never  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  cductn 
the  dog  and  the  hor«e,  which  have  been  domesticated  by  ma 
thousands  of  generations,  and  have  accordingly  inherited  the  1 
mulatcd  effects  of  long  intercourse  with  a  superior  mcc.  Bi| 
elephant's  cIcvemcBs  is  all  his  own.  He  h.is  learned  and  devd 
it  for  himself  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  up  and  dotrii 
world,  forever  seeing  and  handling  with  curiosity  every  n; 
that  comes  in  his  way. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  pouched  animals,  like  kangaroos  i 
bats,  wc  shall  find  tli.it  they  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  slupid. 
((Tcal  kangaroo  himself  is  said  to  be  so  hopelessly  silly,  that  wM 
is  beaten  he  turns  to  bite  the  senseless  slick,  instead  of  atb 
person  who  wicWs  it.  But  there  is  one  of  these  marsupials  i 
shows  great  intelligence  and  cunning,  so  that  its  name  baa 
as  proverbial  in  America  for  sagacity  as  that  of  the  fox  in 
J  mean  the  opossum.  Now,  the  opossum  is  remarkable 
possession  of  a  hand  on  its  hind  feet,  with  an  opposable 
almost  as  perfect  as  the  monkey's.  Furihennore,  many  xpecil 
opossum  have  a  prehensile  tail,  which  stands  them  in  good  H(| 
a  grasping  organ.  Il  is  this  faculty  of  grasping  and  handling  11 
which  accounts  for  their  superior  intelligence.  The  brain  has  be< 
Aereditarily  enriched  wUh'aVV  kmds  of  nervous  connections  ant«1 
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-'  lh<  xtxtttaX  bets  diKlosed  to  tbcm  b)-  their  developed  organs  of 

Siliiiltriy,  amongst  birds,  as  Mr.  Spencer  alto  points  out,  ih« 
^^lots  ire  universally  acknowk-dgcd  to  rank  (iw  in  intellectual 
Tte;  and  tbcy  are  equally  diitinguishcd  for  their  veiy  hand-like 
f  im.  with  whicfa  they  can  firmly  grasp  a  nut  or  a  himp  of  sugar, 
hgldiog  two  toes  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  other  two,  in  & 
oaoer  exaaly  analogous  to  the  use  of  our  own  ihumtx.  Itesides, 
'■k  upper  hali*  of  their  bill  is  very  freely  movable,  l>eing  specially 
aatniued  to  the  skull  for  that  express  purpose;  and  ihc  Advantage 
•UA  pmou  derive  from  this  peculiarity  must  have  been  noted  by 
irinyboily  wtto  hxs  watched  them  dimbtng  their  cagef,  and  holding 
«U  the  wiref  by  beak  and  claws  together.  In  fact,  Polly  is  alwaya 
ladling  and  mumbling  everything  she  conrn  across,  with  obvious 
OQBiiijF  to  know  what  it  is  really  tike.  Hence,  once  more,  the  high 
■MUigence  of  the  parrola  as  a  tribe,  deriv«d  from  their  large  and 
and  experience  of  external  bodies,  both  perw>nal  and  inherited. 

I  n^ht,  if  I  liked,  go  on  to  show  conventely  that  most  animals 

nk  rery  ill-developed  tactile  organs  have  usually  a  Itm  grade  of 

ittllcctual  development    But  I  have  probably  said  enough  thready 

tminiiate  the  genera]  principle  involved,  whicli  is,  briefly  iipeaking, 

Ml:  An  animal  cannot  really  ^inw  any  object  by  merely  seeing  it : 

*ofder  fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  (he  object,  it  must  also 

Ur,  handle  it,  grasp  it  all  round.    Thus  alone  can  it  trauslate  the 

>M)Olical    language  of   sight  into  tlie    real  language  of   (ouch. 

'iidilc  forms  and  colours  retiuire  to  be  reduced  to  tactual  shapes 

ttd  la  solid  or  liquid  resistances  before  they  are  really  comprehended. 

^Ottcli,  as  Mr.  Herbert  S|>enceT  puis  it,  is  the  mother-sense  of  .ill 

IW  sMtes.    Thus,  those  animals  which  can  l>est  feel  a  body  on  every 

'■Ac,  and  leam  experimentally  its  material  composition,  are  (hose 

*hieK  hare  the  fullest  groundwork  for  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and 

^^kh  consequently  display,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  sagacity  of  all. 

Starting  from  this  gener.nl  principle,  derived  from  Mr.  Herbert 
^PcDcer,  it  appears  difficult  at  Rrst  sight  to  account  for  ihc  acknou-- 
**dgetl  cleverness  of  the  dog  and  the  horse.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
**tia  case,  Mr.  Spencer  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  mobility  of 
***« hone's  up|>er  lip,  which  is  consUntly  used  for  feeling  and  testing 
^^>iias  around  it  in  a  manner  that  remotely  suggests  the  dephani'a 
^'^•k.  But  this  mobile  lip  seems  hardly  enough  by  itself  to  account 
■^'tke  equine  intelligence,  especially  when  we  remember  the  exces- 
•*>*  rigidity  of  tlie  uncloven  and  seemingly  toelef.*  hoof.     Again, 

^^  the  long  and  inlimaM  intercourse  with  man  i»  scmccX^  ^^QQ« 
Vot  ccxttit.    so.  I79J.  u 
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■K  ocffCKifbed  1 

to  the  iMinicy  o( 
eqr  «*  freqmt  doase  h^ 
i^M0t  QBRCBOed  EraBiM 
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evetoped  optic  centre,  directl)'  cotiMctcd  with  the  eye  and 
^ct  of  si^l,  and  having  numerous  side  connections  with 
Tts  of  the  brain.     This  large  nervous  mass  acctiratcly  reflects 
Be  tfflportance  of  sight  in  the  human  sjrstcm.     Oir  irorld  is 
mrld  of  visible  objects,  correeted  and  interpreted  b)-  the 
MS  of  our  sense  of  touch  and  of  our  muscular  amiviij'.    We 
things  chiefly  as  we  sec  them,  and  vcrj-  little  lui  we  smcU 
taste  them.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  nun  the  olfnirtoiy 
hich  iAand  to  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
itresttand  to  the  sense  of  sight,  arc  small  and  inconspicuous;, 
re,  apparently,  but  few  connections  with  other  parts  of  the 
d  they  do  not  answer  to  any  large  and  importint  associations 
We  6nd  our  consciousness  of  smelH  is  merely  isolated, 
consciousness  of  sights  is  coniinuotK  and  closely  inter- 
ith  ftti  our  thinking.     Forms  and  colours,  actual  and  ttlcal, 
the  greater  part  of  our  material  universe.     When  wc  think' 
or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  otir  friend  Jones,  our  ideas  are 
leas  of  their  visible  aspect,  and  very  liitic  suspicion  of  any 
than  sight  enters  into  our  mental  picture, 
otiter  hand,  if  we  cut  open  the  head  of  a  dog,  we  find  a 
developed  ojrtic  centre,  much  the  same  as  man's ;  but  we 
a  very  big  and  very  importint  olfa<:tory  lobe,  having  an 
number  of  lateral  connections  with  every  other  part  of  the 
rbe  dog's  nose  is  an  organ  almost,  if  not  quiie,  as  imporUuit 
IS  his  eyes  ^nd  entirely  analogous  to  our  own  fingerc     If 
I  see  any  object  which  we  do  not  know,  and  if  wc  nra 
to  team  more  about  its  nature,  we  go  up  to  it  and  handle 
if  tBtf  dog  AnachsTSis  sees  anything  of  the  same  sort,  he 
andle  it ;  so  he  smells  it  instead.     ^S'hcn  he  h3.s  carefully 
t  it  all  rom»d,  and  compared  the  smell  with  all  similar  or 
ig  smelk  in  his  well-stored  memory,  he  hums  the  object, 
ou  and  I  do  when  we  have  handled  it.     He  may  then 
to  tear  it  with  hi*  tectli,  or  to  worry   it,  or  to  leave  it 
ly  alone  as  a  thing  not  worthy  his  exalted  notice.     But  the 
acts  in  his  cognition  of  it  .tre  the  sceinj;  and  the  smelling, 
fith  OS  they  are  the  seeing  and  the  handling.     Note,  too, 
e  sight  in  twth  eases  supplies  us  with  what  we  m.iy  call 
Dfonnation  about  the  object,  it  is  smell  in   the;  dog,  ur 
in  ourselves,  which  gives  us  the  ultimate  and  final  know- 
what  the  thing  is  in  itself— of  its  inner  jind  intimate  nature, 
!th  sees  an  airy  dagger,  wc  a^k  him  whether  he  can  grasp  it 
og^  under  timilar  aVcumstances,  would  go  up  3,ii&  U.V«  a. 
va 
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ttMobcTs  from  dajr  to  day  the  smell  of  my  clothes ;  he  reeognucs 
«U  fiieods  after  long  absence  by  their  o<lour ;  be  iccollecu  and 
fasn  ibe  distinctive  perfumes  of  every  bird  or  animal.  Nny,  more, 
&  ii  pnbablc  that  these  unell-mcmories  arc  consolidated  into  a 
MpUr  HiccesuoD  in  bis  mind,  just  as  sigfat-memoiies  are  consolidated 
%  oon.  If  you  and  I  have  once  been  to  a  phce,  we  find  our  way 
■gain  by  remembering  the  visible  as|>cct  of  the  road,  the  various 
and  turnings,  the  trees  and  houses,  t)ie  hills  and  valle)'s.  But 
has  once  l>e«n  to  a  place  and  goes  there  again,  you 
Me  hJtD  taking  notes  as  he  runs  along,  not  with  his  eyes,  but 
hb  noac.  You  will  see  him  give  a  heart)'  whilT  of  recognition 
comer,  or  take  a  dubiiative  long  breath  at  an  uncertain 
It  has  long  been  known  that  dogs  convcyeil  by  train  to 
place,  Of  else  carried  in  a  covered  bn^ket,  have  oftca  found 
way  home  again  at  once  and  without  difliculiy.  Now,  Mr. 
Wallace  suggests  that  they  probably  do  so  by  observing  and 
ibcriag  the  smells  they  have  met  with  on  the  way ;  and 
Robertson  further  ]>oints  out  that  such  memory  is  the  lew 
iblc  when  we  recollect  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  dogs  is  most 
an  unbroken  whole.  "  'ilie  dog's  worlil,"  he  says,  '■  may  be, 
main,  a  world  of  sights  and  smells  con»nuous  in  space."  In 
words,  while  you  and  I  think  of  a  given  field  as  a  ma«  of 
objects,  Anacharsis  very  probably  thinks  of  it  as  a  mass  of 
Mom  likely  it  seems  no  more  remarkable  to  a  dog  that  he 
iber  a  whole  string  of  odours  in  their  regular  order  than  it 
remailcable  10  us  that  we  can  remember  our  way  from  Hyde 
Comer  to  Oxford  Circus  by  means  of  a  whole  string  of  visible 
ob^r^-ed  and  recollected  as  signs  of  the  road. 

when  the  dog  ihinks  of  anything,  its  smell  mast  be  a  main 

OThis  thinking  about  it.     He  must  remember  a  man  always  to  a 

eitent  as  a  smcllable  thing.     Indeed,  the  dog  even  dreams 

flnells,  as  we  may  sec  by  his  sniffing  and  growling  in  his  sleep. 

watch  him  narrouiy,  you  can  notice  that  at  one  lime  he  seems 

of  hunting,  puts  his  nose  down  against  the  hearth-rug,  and 

En  his  breath  with  a  kind  of  quiet  satisfaction,  as  if  engaged  in 

tracking  down  his  game ;  while  at  other  times,  he  appears  to 

about  an  enemy,  when  he  may  be  observed  lo  lake  sharp  snorts 

Conndsive  kind,  and  to  yelp  angrily  as  he  raises  his  head  a  little 

the  ground,  in  the  lialf-assuincd  attitude  of  battle. 

examples  lead  us  on  to  the  &ct  that  smells  must  also  l)c 
connected  in  the  canine  mind  with  all  kinds  of  appropriate 
F*«iMa.    Some  of  them  must  rouse  associated  feelings  of  dcvoiion 

B. 
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ttri&c  of  excitement,  Qt  « 

«31  Ktatcnier  bsntkvUI 

of  anc«ro  win  drrre  die  Uoodboami 

dowa  the  liiginvK.     X  have  know 

which  alnys  fzwned  upon 

coold  iMK  be  trusted  for  a  montei 

E  senmnts  who  ortlinaiily  b 

t^  ■vrars  of  discriroiiution 

mn  more  than  l>y  di 

of  simiW  instances,  wtu 

woe  obvMMaljr  ■mnriin  il   in  the  minds  of  4t 

wiifa  their  very  shrivelled  oibcU 

and  iiJilhiliil  laaocUtioDs  with  pctfiu 

We  hare  ill  obaesved  that  now  and  then 

odoiff  lecaUs  socae  hatf-fotgooen  acene  or  sooie  £unt  wave  of  fecU 

■■ch  ■>  tcnderacss  or  TifBe  ididHBcholy.     It  is  even  usiul  to  sp< 

of  sndl  as  bong  a  soise  i  ifiplinwallj  apt  ao  to  recall  ideas  or  a 

tiom.    Bat  the  exact  cutmaiy  is  mfiy  the  tnilh.     \Ve  noiioe  tk 

cans  jtnt  because  ctf  their  extreme  rarity.     Nobodjr  would  thuit 

nxnulting  it  as  a  cunontjr  th:it  a  cvnain  visible  or  audible  <kl, 

iCcaUcd  another  :  nobody  wouU  dream  of  wjring  anything  »>  obvi 

as  that  the  n^t  oC  thdr  mother's  bee  or  the  sound  of  their  si*l 

votce  vtvidly  aroused  pleasant  metoories  and  associations     Bui 

the  Tare  occauons  when  a  sukU  fointly  calls  bock  an  idea  or  a  I 

in&  *<  "*=  stiuck  with  the  oonsTialness  of  the  effect,  and  so  insi 

ntcM^l  note  of  it.     Thus,  the  mere  oddity  of  the  experience  M 

it  on  the  mind,  and  induces  people  who  arc  unaccustomed  to  \iaf 

Vomica!  analyas  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  smell  is  pecol 

poweifil  in  recalling  associated  notions  ;  whereas  the  exact  opp 

is  really  the  truth,  at  least  as  regards  the  human  race.     Si^it,  U 

and  hcariitg  are  with  ub  the  leading  intellectual  senses  ;  the  M 

that  i)  to  say,  which  have  the  most  numerous  and  most  definiie 

uctions  between  themselves,  as  wdl  as  with  the  other  sensei 

which,  therefoic,  most  ^-ividly  call  up  associated  ideas.     But 

laic  imeU'Cuncnts,  these  trains  of  thought  initiated  by  an  odM 

nevcitheless  extremely  interesting,  because  they  enidile  us  din 

r«alisc  how  the  sense  of  mucU  acts  in  the  lower  animals.     The; 

be  Tcgirdcd  as  survivals  of  the  old  nervous  connections,  now  1 

obliterated  in  our  hnuns.     In  the  tame  way  wc  know  that 

idiots — human  Ijcinga  who  ha^x  hardly  developed  beyond  th< 

sta^e — are  In  the  haUt  of  smelling  at  fowl  and  other  objects  ^ 
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sad  this  would  seem  to  be  a  similar  survival  from  Kit  earlier 
ScneU  b  also  said  to  be  a  much  more  imponant  eadowmcnl 
mmafft  some  savages  tlum  in  civilised  races.  Unfbnoiuitely,  I  do 
nt  koov  whether  ia  the  brains  of  such  idiots  or  savages  any  special 
tMc  hu  ever  been  taken  of  the  rebtivc  development  of  the  otdctory 
loliti 

I  hope,  honrever,  that  it  is  now  clear  why,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie 
cotol  ofipns  of  smell  arc  so  large  in  the  dog ;  and  why,  on  the 
oAtf  band,  be  has  been  enabled  to  develop  so  high  a  degree  of 
■pdty  in  spjtc  of  his  total  lack  of  delicate  tactual  or  grasping 
npA^  Smell,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  aupplcmetits  sight  and 
■ipenedes  loncb  with  luro,  but  also  forms  eodlcss  lateral  connections 
ii  ewry  direction,  so  as  lo  modify  his  whole  conception  of  the  uni- 
noiL  And  since  he  docs  not  manipulate  things  for  puqioics  of 
aunfiuturei  as  we  do,  but  merely  eats,  tears,  or  hunts  them,  smell 
■ally  proves  just  as  useful  to  him  as  touch  docs  to  us.     Being  itself, 

ijr.  Hcrbot  Spencer  says,  an  "  antidpalory  taste,"  it  is  well  filled 
he  final  court  of  api>cal  in  cognising  external  objects  in  tlie  case 
canitvoiQus  animal,  which  uses  its  mouth,  jaws,  and  teeth  as  its> 
isubstitutc  for  hunun  implements.  So  tlutt  the  dog's  intellect 
(he  dog's  senses  arc  on  the  whole  admirably  adnptcd  lo  just  the- 
IBAoflife  which  the  dog  must  ncccssanly  lead. 

W  coarse  many  animals  besides  dogs  have  a  veiy  developed 
ane  o(  smelL  Dr.  Bastian  notes,  amongst  others,  the  American 
)bm,  id  whom  it  is  so  keen  tliat  neither  men  nor  dogs  can  approach 
ta  except  from  the  lce«-urd  side  ;  and  the  camel,  which  is  said  to 
faavB  water  in  the  desert  at  a  disUnce  of  a  mile  by  means  of  sniET* 
'%  He  also  notices  the  well-known  case  of  the  deer,  whose  deli* 
iVfuf  scent  is  familiar  to  all  Highland  stalkers.  Indued,  one  may 
■rimig^ly  that  an  acute  and  disoiminative  sense  of  smell  is  indis- 
fanlilc  to  all  the  carnivores  for  tracking  their  prey,  and  lo  .til  the 
■Mioants  for  escaping  their  enemies.  Horses,  likewise,  display  the 
■Xhtgh  powers  of  scent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  with  them 
^  Bose,  doubtless,  largely  supplements  their  tactile  and  mobile 
<!!«(  lijx.  Mr.  Darwin  meiiitons  the  case  of  a  blind  marc  in  a  stage- 
<Mdi  who  regularly  pulled  up  at  certain  |)oints  of  the  journey,  oppo- 
*>(  piblic-houses  and  other  recognised  stopping-places,  which  she 
*«iKd  to  distinguish  by  her  nose  quite  as  well  as  other  hoi?^  did 
*i*l>  their  eyes.  vV  frightened  horse  may  often  be  reassured  by 
•"king  him  smell  the  object  at  which  he  shied :  he  then  learns  what 
*•!«(  thing  it  really  was.  But  amongst  stilt  lower  creatures  it  is 
Upbatilc  that  smell  pla>-s  even  a  larger  reblive  pari  than  in  the 
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Id  have  Lnic  rcUtioo  with  dtc  universe  of  dogs,  I  thick  we  i 
that  tbey  &o  leaUj  CMt  a  gnu  deal  of  indirect  light  upon  tiii 
DMBd.  Tbcrc  uc  a  Se*  iosecu  whkh  posses  in  their  heads 
of  acrvoos  nuner  thai  m»y  be  biriy  coniidcrcd  as  aiulogoi 
biaia  of  Totebcate  mimih  llic^c  insects  aic  the  bcea,  I 
am.  As  a  rule,  ihe  ncnoos  system  of  aniculatc  animals 
•cattcred,  consisting  of  several  dtsjointcd  ganglia  distribute 
cqa^Ily  amoflgsi  the  various  segments  of  the  body.  Bat 
btghei  nccs  the  head  contains  .1  small  nuss  of  higher  co-oi 
centres,  superimposed  upoD  the  gan^ia  in  direct  conneciioo 
sewe-organs  ;  and  this  mass  has  functioos  apparently  simibr 
of  OUT  o«-n  brains.  Now,  in  the  bee,  the  tiny  brain  in  quest 
obviously  be  engaged  in  correlating  and  co-ordinating  sit 
nncits  with  motions.  The  bee  has  a  developed  eye,  with 
percdi-es  the  fotma  and  colours  of  fionrers ;  aitd  il  ah 
developed  oigaa  of  scent,  with  which  it  pcrcnves  the  per 
thyme  or  nurjoram ;  and  it  governs  the  ntovements  of  i 
legs,  and  nwuth  in  accordance  with  the  infonnation  thai 
But  the  ant,  which  is  a  near  relative  of  the  bee,  has  loxt  its 
lva»i,  m  tiic  ciuc  01  the  neuters),  an<l  hu  taken  to  a  life  ol 
about  on  its  six  legs  instead  of  flying  ;  a  change  which  is  < 
with  its  carnivorous  habits,  just  as  the  structure  of  the  bee 
dependent  u|}on  its  honey^sucking  propensities.  Under  tbes 
stances  the  ant  has  almost  lost  its  eyes,  nhtdi  now  ninrii 
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^  bKodaio,  ihu  is  scent  to  the  almost  blind  ant.  Th«y  smell  tKdr 
w^ftea  ptacc  to  place  ;  they  recollect  ilte  rosd  lo  their  nest  by 
I  Md;  (key  lecognise  friends  aiul  enemies  by  means  of  scent ;  they 
\  Uct  Acir  patb  through  life  by  olfactory  sensations  alone.  Their 
I  ou[4e  ibon  us  how  hi^  an  intelligence  may  l>c  evolved  from  the 
I       mwiar  uk  of  this  one  sense  in  isoUtion. 

I  Xnr,  we  may  fairly  say  that  in  this  (Kirticular  the  dog  standi,  as 

I       >■  >m.  half-way  between  ourselves  and  iJie  aot,  with  one  pmnt  of 

'       ■onoui  iwperiority  to  each  of  ufc     In  man  the  sense  of  smell  has 

^wcw  a  mere  relic,  of  no  (trariieal  or  iiUcUecttial  importance.     Wc 

[       ^f  very  occssionally  sniff  at  a  bottle  to   discover  what  are   iia 

4KMU ;  but  as  a  ttile  otir  whole  conduct  in  life  is  guided  by  sights 

■sd  uunds  shine.     With  the  ant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of 

L     4|h  has  become  a  mere  relic,  as  unimportant  to  his  life  at  large  as 

'     ndl  is  10  our  own.     Utit  with  the  bee  and  the  dog  both  sitjht  ami 

■Mil  are  intellectual  senses  of  the  first  order,  gtiiding  and  directing 

tbttr  motions  c\-cry  moment  of  (heir  lives.     While  man's  world  is 

Buinly  a  world  uf  sights  and  touches,  and  while  tl)e  ant's  world  is 

wiaty  a  worid  of  smells,  the  dog's  u-orld  is  mainly  a  world  of  sights 

I     ud  ioieUs  combined,  witli  an  occasional  interruption  of  sounds, 

Icndics,  tastes,  and  internal  feelings. 

Another  insect  analogy  may  further  help  us  to  the  comprehension 

L      i'  yet  a  more  difi^ult  i>Toblem  in  dog  jKtychology.     If  I  take  an 

I      OiBple  from  Dr.  Battian,  I  shall  make  the  nature  of  the  problem 

I     deutr  tn  my  readers.     A  hound  was  sent,  he  says,  from  a  place  in 

I     Ceuaty  Dublin  to  another  in  County  Mealh,  and  thence,  long  aficr- 

I     **is,  conveyed  to  DuUio  town.     There  he  broke  loose  and  made 

■    "Xny  back  at  once  lo  the  kennel  in  his  first  home,  thus  completing 

I     "t  third  side  of  a  triangle  by  a  way  which  he  had  never  travelled  in 

I     ^  hfe.     From  this  and  many  similar  circumstances.  Dr.  Baslian 

I     ''ftdiidcs  that  the  lower  animals  may,  in  some  cases,  possess  what 

'     ^  Calls  a  "  sense  of  direction."     Now,  I  am  myself  averse  to  such 

''•newhjt  mystical  explanations  of  half  unknown  and  half  uncertain 

*^  as   that  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  seventh  sense,     1 1 

**Voiirs  a  little  too  much  of  the  method  by  which  we  have  been 

^luged  with  s^iiritualism,  animal  nu^netism,  psychic  force,  and  a 

^*t  number  of  like  uni>rovable  entities.     I  i>Tefcr  to  look  for  an 

"^Iilinuioii  of  the  &cts,  if  facu  they  really  are,  among  better  known 

*^<1  undoubted  realities.     It  so  happens  that  wc  have  an.-ilogics  at 

^■id  which  amply  suffice  to  cover  the  cases  in  point.    We  have  seen 

^**«dy  thai  both  the  deer  and  the  bison  arc  extremely  sen»iti«  lo 

*^**«il  sm«4U  wafted   by  tlie  wind,  nnd   that  it  is   imvossiWc  W 
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Kbote  decidedly  oiboreal  ia  theii  htU)tts  and  Erugivorous  in  their  tastes, 
Ibtr  would  excrciM  their  Mnse  of  smell  less  and  Icis  from  day  to 
dq.  They  have  not  to  hunt  living  .ind  waiy  animals,  but  merely  to 
KDch  for  immovable  fruits  or  nuts  on  trees  and  bushes.  Iktonkcys 
aiff  il  their  food,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  never  seem  lo  siucU  thcic  way 
itoat,  as  dogs  and  other  carnivores  must  necessarily  do.  Klorcover, 
iliMnu  pretty  clear  that  their  chief  iDtcUcctual  sense  and  their 
lactical  guide  is  s^t,  because  the  fruits  develoi>ed  to  suit  their 
iMa  ire  bright  io  colour  and  often  conspicuoiu  in  their  conlnut 
<iilb  ihe  surrounding  green  leaves ;  but  tb^  have  generally  little  or 
BB  perfiuDc,  aiKl  whni  little  they  ixi&iess  u  apparently  ocddenta), 
Wng  only  perceived  nrhi:n  they  are  crushed  or  bniiw:d  :  whereas 
BM  Ooweis,  developed  to  suit  the  tastes  of  hcts,  wlionc  ^icn».■s  of 
^CUwdUDell  are  equally  evolved,  posscu  piercing  and  abundant 
fofuoKs  which  seem  to  be  almost  as  important  in  altracling  tnxcctx 
mm  their  brightly-coloured  corollas.  So  monkeys  liave  naturally 
lUe  Deed  of  acute  nostrils.  Their  olfactory  lobes  arc  accordingly 
■Kb  less  rebtively  lai]ge  than  are  those  of  carnivores  or  ruminants  : 
Ikdisaseof  the  Eiculty  has  caused  dmndling  of  the  corrclaled  organ, 
Ml  ikiubtless  also  of  its  connections  nitb  other  portions  of  the 
baia.  In  roan,  aiip.trently,  only  those  feu-  emotional  waves,  already 
•catioited,  now  Mirvive  to  give  ti.t  some  dim  idea  of  (he  great  system 
^cbcnlSi  silent  in  our  race,  but  once  resonant  to  a  thousand  varying 
■Hdi  to  our  earlier  ancestors. 

But,  as  sntcU  becomes  less  and  less  an  intellectual  sense,  it 

IttMKS  mote  and  more  purely  a  source  of  direct  sensuous  pleasure  or 

AKDmCMt.     Man,  and  especially  civilised  man,  is  extremely  scnsiiiva 

pnfimies,  viewed  as  agreeable  or  dts^greeatile ;  while  the  dog 

little  Dote  of  their  immediate  plcasurablcness  or  {lainfulness, 

.  more  engaged  in  considering  their  remoter  intellcrtual  iniplica- 

(•Ott,    We  ourselves  delight  in  the  breath  of  violets  and  roses;  while 

'  ^  as  Getger  says,  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  what  seem 

^  !■  (he  roont  exquisite  jierfumes  of  flowers  or  leaves.     On  the  other 

^*a4  we  are  repelled  at  once  by  the  effluvia  of  dead  .mimals  and 

***W  noisofDe  odours ;  while  the  dog  quietly  regards  them  as  fit 

***kjtclx  for  scientific  contemplation.      Uc  pokes  hb  nose  uncon- 

**»edly  into  the  midst  of  carrion,  mcicly  lo  investigate  what  sort  of 

***«iUdi  it  may  be.    But  Gcigcr  is  quite  WTony  in  supposing  that  this 

^■uie  insensibility  to  olfactory  pleasures  and  pains  is  a  mark  of 

rf**ious  inferiority.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  accomjianiment  of 

r^li   discrlminativenesi^      Tlve    dog    can    distinguish    between   a 

^^ttsand  differenl  individual  trails  of  scent,  left  by  a  t.l:\ous»i\d  sv«c\- 
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broVen  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  contemporaries. 
I  roo^  notes  I  have  confined  myself  entirety  to  a  single 
f  dog  psychology,  and  yet  how  laige  an  amount  of  curious 
with  man  and  diversity  from  man  they  display  even  on  this 
point !  The  complete  psychological  treatment  of  a  butterfly's 
lUiered  from  such  fragmentary  evidences  or  indications  as  we 
lect,  would  alone,  I  believe,  fonn  sufficient  matter  for  a  thick 
iresting  volume. 

GRANT  ALLEN. 


7W  GtMiiiman*s  Moffoting, 
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5  it  iTirunm  '  \  &l9e  sooon  that  the  geoenl  8]nnpath)r  «ilh  the 
■■n»  of  ^■km'ore  tyo  beat  with  a  languid  or  inicmiilKn 
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woe  vnA  ks  oactinri  in  ifae  idgn  of  Charles  I.,  and  for  a 
DiBc  aficrwanb?    Maloae  aad  Steevens  ventured  to  deny  in 
ibat  ibc  pod  was  Shutiwut  in  the  centuty  succeeding  his  o»i^ 
adduced  evidence  ia  snpfract  of  ilietr  opinion.     As  a  conseqi 
De  QtnnccT,  in  his  bwgiaphf  of  Shaketpeare,  wtittcn  for  the 
editkm  of  the  Em^tJfmiit  BntammkOy  expressed  himself  veiy 
fitUjr  m  their  regard,  cmi  accnsing  them  of  absolute  unlnith.   He 
MH^t  to  demolish  these  "  confident  dogmatists,"  as  he  called  tlitB^' 
by  uroply  cootntficDog  ibenL     He  wrote  confessedly  without  boolBl 
to  xssax  him,  adraittiiig  tfau  foe  many  of  bis  dates  and  other 
he  had  been  obliged  to  depend  solely  on  hit  memoty. 

They liad  cited Do'den-   "TociteDiydena»awitnessforaiijp«- 
pose  igainsi  Shakespeare,"  DcQuincey  wrote  indignantly— "  Drfto 
«'bo  of  all  men  hod  the  most  ransacked  wit  and  exhausted  langM^ 
in  celebrating  the  Mipremacy  of  Shakespeare's  gcnius-^docs  iuM*. 
require  as  much  dtaraelcssoess  in  feeling  as  mendacity  in  prindtltH 
DC  Quincey's  merooty  wa»  here  at  fault.     Dr>-dcn,  it  is  tra<r,  p? 
tiibotc  of  a  son  to  tlK  mcrils  of  Shake4i>earc,  hut  jtlainly  sho*^  * 
the  poet  was  lets  valued  than  once  he  had  been.     In  the  '■  Ess^ 
Diamalic  Po«)-,"  while  staling  that  in  his  o»n  age  Shakespeare 
priied  beyond  all  his  coniemporarics,  and  that  "  in  the  last  It 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  al  highest,  Sir  John  Suckling, 
with  hiin  the  pcalcr  part  of  the  counicrs,  set  our  Shakespeare 
above  him/'  l»yden  a<imiu  that  others  were  then  (1666)  «  gener 
inefcrrcd   before    him."  and  proceeds    to   describe   the    pl»)* 
Bcaiimonl  and  Fletcher  as  "  now  the  most  pleasant  and  Mt»^ 
cnieruinmcnl^  of  the  sugc :  two  of  thcin.  being  aCed  U.ro«gh 
rear  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or  Jon.on  ^     The  reason,   he  cxpV 
--rbe^tiise  there  i*  a  ceruVn  «^«v,  ^xvv'.^x  .««^«^  ^, 
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ttenore  serious  ptaysvrliich  suits  generally  with  all  men's  humoara. 
iUuqswe's  language  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson^ 
irilcoawt  ilvort  of  theiin."  Futther,  in  his  "  Defence  of  the  Rpilogue  " 
I  [WtKriirt  to  his  tragedies  of  the  "  Corniucst  of  Granada,"  Dtyden 
rnia :  "  Let  aoy  man  who  understands  Engli&li,  read  diligently  the 
mki  of  Shakespeare  and  FletdKr.and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  will 
id  in  ei-ciy  page  cither  some  soledsm  of  speech  or  some  notorious 
nrtn  seitte :  and  yet  these  men  are  reverenced  when  we  are  not  for- 
^"  He  dcnotinces  "  the  lameness  of  their  plots : "  made  up 
fume  "  ridiculous  incoliercnt  story.  ....  1  suppose  I  need  not 
line '  Pericles,  Prince  of  T)'re,'  nor  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare; 
Bides  many  of  the  rest,  as  the  '  Winter's  Tale,'  '  Love's  Labour's 
•B,'  ■  Measure  for  Measure,'  which  were  either  grounded  on  impos- 
bilibes,  or  at  least  so  meanly  written  tliat  t)ie  comedy  neither  caused 
nr  nirth  nor  tlie  serious  part  your  concernment."  He  finds  that 
hikeq)eare  "  writes  tn  many  placet  below  the  dullest  wriicrs  of  our, 
r«f  any  precedent,  age.  Never  did  any  author  precipitate  himutf 
>n  iiKh  heights  of  ihotighl  to  rto  low  cxprcMionii  as  he  oAen  does. 
[cis  the  very  Janus  of  i»oct£  ;  he  wears  almost  everywhere  two  faces; 
li  yoa  have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one  ere  you  despise  the 
lbs. ....  Let  us,  therefore,  admire  the  beauties  and  the  heights  of 
lMkeq)care,  without  falling  after  him  into  a  carelessness  and  (as  I 
ttf  all  it)  a  lethargy  of  thought  for  whole  scenes  together."  I'he 
■ibtAcei  of  the  time  of  Sliakespcarc,  and  Beaumont  and  Hclcher, 
kjdoi  thus  describes :  "  They  knew  no  heller,  antl  therefore  were 
xisDcilwiih  what  they  brought,  lliosewhocall  theirs  the  Golden  Age 
■(Poetiy  have  only  this  reason  for  it— that  tJicy  were  then  content  with 
tttubefore  they  knew  the  use  of  bread,"  &c.  Altogether,  it  must  be 
'''^  that  Dryden's  comments  upon  Shnke«]>eare  are  not  remarkable 
"  4cir  reverence,  while  they  afford  fair  evidence  of  thnt  comparaiive 
Klttctof  the  poet  to  vrhich  Kfalone  and  Stcevcns  had  referred. 

De  Quinccy,  admitting  it,  jwsics  tightly  over  the  fact  that  inferior 
'■uutiits  were  sometimes  preferred  to  Shakes  pen  re.  f  Ic  argues  that 
''^larc  vrrWj,  in  quest  of  rcUvation,  will  reasonably  prefer  any 
**«  drama  to  tliat  which,  having  lost  all  its  novelty,  has  lost  much 
'*  excitement,  and  iliat  in  cases  of  public  entertainment,  deriving 
•i  of  their  jwwcr  from  scenery  and  slage  pomp,  novcltj*  is  for  all 
•*•*  an  essential  condition  of  attmction,  And  this  is  ccnainly 
"t  Sew  ihittg)  are  often  priced  simply  because  of  their  newness, 
■fie  oM  things  arc  undervalued  merely  because  they  arc  old.  In 
^  eoune  of  lime  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  classed  in  the  esla- 
•I«d  repertory  of  ibc  theatre;  they  h.id  become  what  V\\«  ac\.ovs 
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call  *'  stock  pieces ; "  they  no  longer  excited  as  once  iJ 
incidents  and  chnraclCTs  were  now  familiar ;  ilie  eleme! 
wax  reino\'ed  from  the  cntcrtainmenL  'Hie  pubHc  s^ 
theatre*  were  more  interoted  in  the  new  productions ; 
dninuB  ihejr  knew  lo  be  of  les*  connideraiion  than  the 
had  }-el  to  make  acquaintance  niilt.  Beaumont  and  F 
(o  write  in  1607,  when  Sliakcspeare  had  been  Tor  twea^ 
the  pbijrgotng  puhtic.  Neverlhclci»,  Shakespeare  had 
produce  in  1607  ;  indeed,  ccrtiin  or  his  finest  play 
appear.  Although  Shakespeare  is  to  be  considered 
dramatist,  the  three  poets  may  yet  be  viewed  as  cc 
producing  plays  side  by  side  as  it  were.  Beaumont  eve 
Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  sunivcd  him  only  nine  yei 
lurdly  have  been,  therefore,  on  account  solely  of  their  g 
that  the  plays  oT  Ileaiimont  and  Fletcher  obtained  the 
ference  of  the  puhlic.  Dc  Quinccy,  indeed,  is  constrair 
for  thi.1  by  nlloning  that  "  in  sonic  departments  1 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when  writing  in  combination  "- 
only  in  the  lifetime  of  Shakespeare—"  really  had  a 
breadtli  of  manner  which  excels  the  comedy  of  Shakespe 
simply  an  admission  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wen 
Shakespeare  because  they  were,  in  truth,  superior  to  hii; 
Fletcher  appears,  indeed,  at  one  lime  to  have  bt 
exalted  al  the  expense  of  Siakespcarc.  Cartwright,  cstfr 
the  best  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  his  age,"  in  h 
verses  addrecse<l  to  Fletcher,  at  once  compliments  Ibe 
affronts  the  elder  poet : 

Shnknimre  lo  lIiM  w&i  dull,  whoM  b(M  jeU  IIm 
t'  ih'  Iftitlei'  iiiictlidns  uid  ihe  rool'i  rcplin; 
(Jlil'fx'htoncd  wii  which  H-»lk«iI  fniiii  town  to  toi 
III  tnink-hosc^  which  our  fallien  citl  Iha  dtxnt,  i 

Of  course  "  Twelfth   Night "  k   here  <'onlemptuousli 

And  Dirkcnhcad  in  his  Address  to  Fletcher  must  needs 

Urive  Shak«*pc*rc  flowol,  ycl  had  hU  cbbinp  tt 
ortcn  above  blnucll,  Munrtlmra  lieluw  i  ^_ 

Tbon&lwsyt  bat)  H 

A  more  famous  poet,  Dcnham,  is  scarcely  less  laudator 

When  Joninn,  Shakcipwft,  and  ihytclfdid  1 

And  juiytd  in  Ihe  Iriumviiilc  of  wit, 

Vel  what  from  Jonton'i  oil  and  tweal  did  fla 

Or  what  morr  my  Nature  did  beilow 

On  Shixkeipearc'i  gcndci  mutc^  In  thee  rull  \ 

Their  gTKO  IkAU  a(i^«u. 
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AacaindisKgard  of  SluJceaipeare  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  also  ; 
oidtnced  hy  ihe  prologue  lo  Shirley's  comedy  of  ihe  "  ^tten,"  1 
Kicd  at  the  BUckfrutrs  Theatre  )>rDbably  about  1(40 :  ] 

L                                                                                                   Vuu  Ko  I 

I  WhM  uclicacc  «Y  luTC ;  nkst  tetitf^Ky  I 

I  TV  Shaktipiart  ffmii  /— vbotc  minli  did  usee  b«|>inle  I 

I  l>iA\  hgun,  Mill,  baikined,  nude  ctbii  mitow  tinlk ;  I 

I  Sq  luTclj  vein  tbe  vtouikU  (hit  mco  would  My  I 

I  Tlie<r  oould  cfutiuc  Ihe  lilecding  ■  uhutc  day  :  I 

I  He  4>(f  tui /tta  frifnit  laiily.  I 

Hlilc  ibe  [)rolo([ue  to  the  same  autlior's  later  comedy  oi  "  Love's 

Indi ;  or,  the  Sd»ol  of  Cora(>liinent»,"  upon  its   iwrforujaiicc  in 

I    M),  contains  the  lines  :  1 

I  In  (xirokl  |4iyt  ihclMinunir)  love,  uul  paHi>>n,  I 

I  Like  doalilcl,  bto>v  and  doftk,  ire  out  of  liuhlon;  I 

I  That  which  ilie  itmIiI  oikd  wit  in  ShalmpeMe*!  age  I 

I  I>  Uughed  at  at  mprnpcr  for  our  tla{c.  I 

I  Atd  Uilooe  cites  a  satire  of  1680,  of  like  ptirpon :  I 

I                        At  every  •ho^p,  while  Shalccspearc'i  lofty  ilylc  I 

I                      Noglcclol  ties  to  mku  and  wormt  a  tpoil,  I 

I                         Clh  on  the  b«ck,  just  tmoking  from  the  jircu,  I 

The  apfiit»lk«  thawf  you  Durley,  HudltoM,  Ac  I 

BiUihii  lias  carried  us  some  years  beyond  the  Restoration. 

Tlic  ruricans  closed  the  theatres,  and,  practically,  destroyed  the 

L  tEobethan  dnuiu.    Tlie  Restoration  broutjht  with  it  i>l3ys  of  its 

fcjPfcai  it  brought  ill  own  manDcrs,  fashions,  follies,  and  vicrf.    It  pcT< 

HptmlydtspuTigcd  Shakespeare;  viewed  him,  indeed,  very  scornfully. 

^vxtt  Evelyn  noted  :  "  To  a  new  pby  with  several  of  my  relatives : 

Ifcc '  Evening  Love,' — a  foolish  [ilot  and  very  jirofane ;  it  afflicted  mc 

Iokc  how  the  stage  was  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious 

'inns; '  and  he  ftmhcr  remarked  that "  now  the  old  jdays  begin  to  disgust 

liiitdinedage.sincehii  Majesty's  being  so  long  abroad."   This  was  in 

tWi ;  he  liad  been  witnessing  a  pcrfomiaoce  of  "  Hamlet,"  supported 

Vlhe  great  Mr.  Betteiton.    There  is  sign ili cane c,  too,  in  the  very  low 

tttiiaate  cf  certain  of  Shall esjiearc's  pla)-s  entertained  by  Mr.  I'ej>ys. 

lie  Biy  not  l>e  accounted  very  wise,  yet  Pcpys  was  a  man  of  some 

tutc  and  culiiration,  and  was  i>robably  in  adv.tncc  of  the  average 

pla>'gocrs  of  his  time.    Would  he  have  found  courage  to  hold  the 

poet  so  cheaply  if  the  general  opinion  had  not  been  depreciatory  ? 

It  may  be  remembered  that  he  accounted  " Romeo  and  Juliet"  "a. 

pby  of  itself  the  worst  that  ever  1  heard ; "  that  to  bis  thinking,  in  com- 

parisoo  with  Take's  "  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,"  "  OlhcWo  "  was  "  1 

VOL.  CCXLVll.     .vt).   //J),-.  X 
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Bwui  ifaiiig ; "  dot  be  jodgcd  **  A  Midnntmei  Nighi'ii  Drean'  » 
be  "  the  most  insipid  ndkuloos  play  that  1  nw  io  my  Life,"  fu.  &t 
Pepys,  recordJnf:  his  first  purchate  of  a  Shaketpeirc,  tlitdout 
curious  prefctnux  for  otber  autbon.    He  had  gained,  it  seems,  Hoe 
Uuee  pounds  bjhis  sutioner's  bill  to  the  King,  in  the  wajr.pR- 
Mumbly.  oC  iUkit  conamiiwop  cc  perquisite,  2nd  he  rcsolt^d  fotOwith 
to  lay  OQI  the  money  io  books.     He  found  himself  at  a  gnat  Ion 
what  to  choose.     He  incfincd  towards  "  books  of  pleasure,  u  pl^ 
which,"  be  owns,  **  my  oature  was  most  earnest  in  ;  but  at  last,  ato 
seeing  Cbaocer,  Dngdale's  History  of  Paul's,  Stew's  London,  Gesu^ 
History  of  KoM,  beadcs  ^atrsptarr,  Jonson,  and  Beaumont'B  PliyJ,  I 
■t  last  draw  Dr.  FViIkr's  Worthies,  the  Cabbab  or  Collections  of  [.etiat 
of  State,  and  a  tinle  book,  Delkes  de  HoUande,  with  another  lititc  bodlE 
or  two,  all  of  good  use  or  terioos  pleasuie,  aitd  Hudibras,  both  [Mb 
the  book  now  in  greatest  foiJiion  for  droltety,  though  I  cannot,  I  coitftW 
see  etwugb  w4)erc  the  wit  lies."     It  is  sattsTactoiy  to  find,  some  Ac 
nontha  later,  an  cnity  in  his  diary  :  "  Home,  callinj;  for  my  ven 
booka,  namdy,  Sir  H.  Spillnun's  ^Mlolc  dossaiy,  Scapula's  LexioHi 
wl  ^oktMptar^  t  plajtf-KtaAi  1  have  got  money  out  of  my  uaoooB^ 
biUs  to  [lay  for."     He  had  secured  a  Shakespeare  at  last,  howemt* 
had  git-en  his  original  ckctkm  to  vciy  inferior  work-t. 

Malonc's  statement,  that  "  &oai  the  Restoration  to  1683  no  nuR 

than  (bur  plaj-s  of  Shakespeare  »-erc  performed  by  a  principal  anpaV 

in  London,"  is,  of  couise,  etroneoiL-c.     Dut  the  Pcpys  manMcriltt 

from  which  so  much  infornution  touching  die  stage  of  the  scvfr 

tcenlhccnturyhatbeen  derived,  wcTcnotpublished  until  18331  MakM 

died  in  1813.     In  fact,  "Othello,"  "  Hcniy  IV.,"  "A  MidsumnC 

Nidi's  Dream,"  *'  Hamlet,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Twcllih  Nighl.' 

»  Uenry  VIII.,"  "  Macbelh.''and  "  King  Lear,"  were  all  presented, 

from  the  original  text,  wiihin  *oine  five  or  six  years  of  the  Rciloffl' 

tjou.  The  system  of  altering  or  "ndapling"  Shakespeare  corudi 

perhaps,  on  the  iSth  of  February,  1662,  with  the  "Law 

j^rcts,"  an  arrangenvent  by  Davcnont  of  "  Measure  for  M 

introducing  much  dialogue  of  hiso»n,aDdthcchaiacleR(of 

and  BL-alrice  bonowcd,  for  the  occasion,  from  "  Much  Ado 

Nothing."  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  revived  on  the  following  ist  of 

was,  after  a  while,  played,  now  with  a  hap]>y,  now  with  a  tragical, 

elusion — the  alieration  being  ascribed  10  llic  Hon.  James  Hi 

No  protest  seems  to  have  been  uttered  in  regard  to  these  muti 

of  the  poet ;  tlicre  was  no  cry  of  sacrilege  I    Tliis  literary  cutting 

wounding  wjs  deemed,  indeed,  a  lawful  occupation  ;    the  ads; 

tfere  nther  complimented  upon  their  ingenuity  than    " 
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r  tbdr  VaatbJum.  Nor  did  Shftkeq)eaK  suffer  alone.  The  "  Two 
ot)k  Kintmcn"  oT  Fletdier,  materially  altered  by  Davenant. 
■pored  as  [he  "  KivaU"  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  P'iclds  Thraiic  in 
i&^  De  Quince}-,  while  waimly  dcnoundng  **  the  degenerate  taste 
Ixicfa  lubotituted  Ibc  caprices  of  Davenant,  the  ranis  of  Dryden,  or 
c  fthh  or  Tatp,  or  the  jewellery  of  Shakespeare,"  yet  charges  the 
■ngen  with  r«»ponbibitily,  and  acquits  the  public,  who,  be  asserts, 
id  no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
■Bigen,  who  cater  for  the  jvublic,  rather  follon-  taste  than  lead  it, 
idthaC[Jaycn  an  very  much  what  their  patrons  male  them  or  «  ould 
hm  them  be.  Many  fixy%  were  brought  back  to  the  stage,  after 
Iknopesiag  of  the  theatres,  and  ixrformcd  in  their  original  lOaix. 
b  Buy  be  assumed  that  they  afterwards  imdcrwcnt  alteration  to  meet 
bt  deteriorated  tastes  of  the  public.  Dc  Qtiinrcj',  indeed,  charges 
Ibkne  with  "the  grossest  folly "  for  accounting  ihc  numerous 
thfocioiu  ao  many  insults  to  Shakespeare,  "whereas  they  expressed 
tanuich  homage  to  hb  tnemory  as  if  the  unaltered  dramas  had  been 
tmiocd.  The  substance  vuu  retained,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  changes 
>m  merely  concesuont  to  the  changing  views  of  ^enical  propriety ; 
Wrtiinet,  no  doabt,  made  with  a  \-iev  to  the  revolution  effected 
(rDnmant  at  the  Restoraiion  in  bringing  tuna  (in  the  painter's 
Mie)  upon  the  stage ;  sometimes  also  with  a  view  to  the  altered 
Udoos  of  the  audience,  during  the  suspension  of  llie  action,  or 
fB^M  to  the  introduction  of  aner-pieces,  by  which,  of  course,  tlie 
IIkbh  abridged  for  the  main  perfonnance."  This  apology-  for  the 
ttftotbn  and  garbling  of  the  plays  is  cerUunly  strained  and  dis- 
^anoos.  The  changes  effected  by  IHvcnant,  his  fellows  and 
Uowers,  arc  inaccurately  described.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
lanly  wanton  and  capricious.  Dc  Quinccy  himself  denounces 
Mtet  Tate's  "  King  Lear  "  as  "  the  ritcst  of  travesties,'*  conseoaiing 
^ume  to  " evcrbsiing  scorn."  Vet  ll»e  "Lear"  of  late  is  no 
■«ne  than  the  "  Macbeth  "  of  Davenant,  the  "  Tempest "  of  Drydcn 
N  Daicnant,  or  llie  "Cymbclinc"  of  Durfey.  And  Tate,  it  may 
^  kUed,  did  not  confine  himself  to  "  l.eai."  Ho  also  operated 
*poa  "CorioUnus"  and  upon  "King  Ridiard  11."  Nor  was  be 
^WiowB  time  the  "poor  grub  of  literature"  that  Dc  Quiiirey 
^kribe*.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  tliat  he  succeeded  Sliadwell 
■  poet  latireate,  and  that,  aided  by  Dr.  Brady,  he  prqiared  the 
"Won  of  the  Psalms  that  is  still  sung  in  many  churches. 
'■  Boi  the  neglect  of  Shakespeare  must  rarely  have  been  very  general, 
*  T«ie  could  not  have  written  as  he  did  in  the  dedication  of  his 
^"•(led  edition  of  *'  Lear."    He  calmly  menliona  the  oti|pT\a.\  Ua^eiii 
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ta  "an  obscure  \^Kt:c.  recommended  to  his  notice  by  a  frieiul' 
Thereupon  he  discov-ercd  it  to  be  "  a  heap  of  jewels  un&tiui^  and  no- 
polished,  yet  BO  djuiling  in  their  disorder  that  he  soon  perceived  he 
had  seized  x  tnuuure ; "  promptly  he  resolved,  "  out  of  zeal  for  all  that 
remains  of  Shakespeare,"  to  remodel  the  story.  In  like  manner 
KavcnBcroft,  who,  in  1672,  had  inttduccd  an  adaptation  of  "Titos 
AndxoDicus,"ni.-ide  it  a  subject  of  boasting  that  "none  in  all  th«aiubot's 
works  ever  received  greater  alterations  or  additions,  the  language  tuK 
only  refined,  but  many  scenes  entirely  new,  Iwsides  most  of  the  jirin- 
cipat  characters  heightened  and  the  plot  much  increased.'  In  a  ikv 
prologue,  written  expressly  for  the  occasion,  the  adapter  protested 
that  he  had  "  but  vrinnowed  Shakespeare's  com,"  declaring,  indeed, 

So  far  lie  vis  trma  robbing  hun  ot  hix  trcuure, 
That  lie  did  iu!d  hii  oim  lo  mtike  full  iucumtc. 

The  true  adapter's  lone  is  also  preserved  by  Benjamin  Victor,  who,  so 
late  as  1 761,  produced  a  version  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 
"  It  is  the  general  opinion,"  be  writes,  "  that  this  comedy  abounds 

with  weeds Thcrankestoftliose  weeds  1  have  endeavoured  to 

remove,"  &c.,  &c.  Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  I.ord'Shaftesburj', 
famous  for  his  "  Characteristics,"  1711,  complained  of  Shakcspcaie'i 
"  tudc,  unpolished  st>'le,  and  his  antiquated  phrase  and  wil" 

Stccvcns,  insiipport  of  his  allegation  tiial  Shakespeare  was  very  little 
read  at  one  time,  pointed  out  that  "the  author  of  the  'Tatlcr,'  havi* 
occasion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of  Macbctli,  was  content  to  receii 
them  from  Dnvcnant's  alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama,  in  whic 
almost  every  original  beauty  is  either  awkwardly  ditt;uiscd  or ; 
trarily  omitted."  Stccvcns  is  clearly  alluding  to  Steele,  the  founder  -z 
and  editor  of  the 'Tatlcr,' who  in  No.  1 67  of  that  i>ublicatioQ  attributes^ 
these  lines  to  "  Macbeth  " — they  proceed,  of  course,  from  Darcnant'a 
version  of  the  tragedy : 

To-murrow,  lO'inurrow,  aaSt  to-iDOrn>W 

Creeps  in  a  ^teiliiig  pace  from  day  to  dajr. 

To  Ihc  Iisl  momcat  of  recorded  time  I 

Aod  nil  our  ^cilenliys  hive  !l|^t«l  foolt 

To  their  ctemcd  night  I    Out,  out,  ihon  candle,  Ac. 

But  De  Quinccy  supposes  that  Addison  is  referred  to,  and  is  itpjir  ^ 
to  explain  that  Adrliiiun  had  never  rend  Shakcspcitc;  that  the  auihotl 
"  Lear '  was  manifestly  unknown  to  tJie  author  of  "  Cato,"  and  tc 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  sympathies.  Uc  Quinccy,  indeed,  processed ' 
express  examination"  to  have  ascertained  "  the  curious  fact  that 
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vXmjQt)  Ilu  ntn'tr  in  one  instanr«  quoted  or  made  any  reference  to  Sliakc- 

-Y^Knt."    Such  sn  assertion  could  not  be  nuintained,  as  De  Quincey 

L  mvlf,  at  a  later  date,  wm  brought  to  admic     .Mroost  the  only  ob- 

^  ^sctkd  to  Tate's  maltreatment  of  Shakespeare  ir«B  indeed  nu»cd  by 

-*^^ddiioo.  InNo-^oof  the  "Spectator" he  wrote:  "'King  I.ear'isRn 

^«.  Mailable  iragcdy  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  but,  as  it  is  refoiriMd  accord- 

t*'  «^  »  die  chimcrka!  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion 

l^»-*  ht)  tost  half  its  beauty."  But,  if  Addison's  ignorance  of  Slialceitpeare 

f  **iJbeenaa  complete  as  T)c  Quincey  pronounced  it,  would  not  general 

^ggiwoiice  of  Shaknpcare  have  been  therel^y  implied?   Is  it  probable 

*>MI  the  public  addressed  by  the  "  Spectator  "  and  the  "  Taller  "  were 

■■*»«ienlightened  on  such  a  subject  than  were  Adtlison  and  Steele  ?  A 

""^im  in  the  "  Tatter,"  No.  8— jwobably  Steele  hiinself—is  even  found 

_^*l»ning  "  people  of  condition  "  to  encourage  the  ici)reseni.ition  of 

\  Mblc  cbatactcn  of  SIi.ike.tpenre,  by  way  of  amending  the  "  low 

lions"  of  the  «tage  of  thai  time.     Were  dramas  of  a  high 

< be  argues,  "  n>orc  acceptable  to  the  tiste  of  the  town,  men  who 

™t  genius  would  bend  their  studies  to  excel  in  them."    There  was 

••Aiifjeriod  no  enthusmm  on  behalf  of  Shakespeare;  but  Addison 

•"il  Steele  certainly  presented  themselves  as,  in  a  placid  way,  the  ad- 

""'tis  and  advocates  of  the  poet  —placing  him  on  a  par,  say,  with  Lee, 

**»e,  or  Soutliem. 

The  printing-press,  as  a  means  of  testing  ])opijlarity,  cannot  be 

*'*ly  depended  uix)n  in  relation  to  early  books.   The  collected  plays 

'■  Slukcspeare  formed  an  expensive  work,  and  the  book-buying  public 

'  the  seventeenth  century  mast  certainly  Jiave  been  limited    The 

•*t  folio  edition  of  the  jJays  wa«  publinhed  in  1623,  the  second  in 

'^3»,  Um:  thir<l  in  1664,  the  fourth  in  1685.     It  is,  of  course,  impos- 

**)«  to  stale  the  number  of  copies  comprised  in  thene  editions.    The 

*ft»«nsc  of  publication  in  folio  probably  interfered  with  the  diffuMoo 

*■     the  book,  while  the  ycar^  of  civil  war  no  doubt  weighed  heavily 

J^^w  the  publishii^  trade  as  upon  literature  in  general.     Hut  can  it 

"^  *>aid  that  these  four  editions  in  sixt}'  yc.irs  demonstrate  the  popularity 

^hakesficare?    Witlitn  a  similar  ]>criod  there  seem  to  have  been  as 

^^*y  editions  iswed  of  the  works  alike  of  Jonson  and  of  Beaumont 

.     ^  Fletcher,  quiie  as  costly  to  print  as  were  Shakespeare's  ;  while 

**iay  be  noted  that  of  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  "  iherc  were  twelve  editions 

f^t>lishcd  between  1590  and  1674.     It  was  not  until  nearly  a  ccntuty 

**t  Shakespeare's  death  that  there  .ippeared  an  octavo  edition  of  his 

^"^^ks.    Thb  was  edited  by  Rowc,  and  was  followed  by  I'opc's  quarto 

^^ition  in  i;25  ;by  'Dieoba Id's  edition  of  173,1  i  Hanmcr's  of  ilW, 

*'"eri>iinon'sof  lyjj;  Wj/r'*  of  j?5j;  Johnson's  of  ii65-,Ca^\\\«& 
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T767 — the  list  need  hardly  b«  continued.  llKrc  has  since  been  no 
lack  of  appreciation  of  Slukcspcsrc,  solar  as  publicalioa  and  commo 
tarics  arc  concerned ;  edition  after  edition  has  appeared,  and  the  port 
has  underti^ODe  the  most  searching  analysis  and  aiticUrn.  But  have 
Shale espeare's  earlier  editors — sucli  as  Pope  and  Johnson,  for  instance — 
really  enhanced  his  fame  ?  According  to  Schlegcl,  it  has  been  due  to 
the  Uboun  of  the  commenuior^  that  foreign  opinion  so  long  dqnc- 
cialed Shakespeare's  pbys  as  "monstrous  productions  which  couMonty 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  disordered  imagination  in  a  bar^ 
barous  age."  Even  among  Germans,  "  Lessing  was  the  first  to  sp«ak 
of  Shakespeare  in  a  becoming  tone."  David  Hume's  descriptionof  the 
poet  and  his  period — "  Born  in  a  rude  age,  and  educated  in  the  lowot 
manner,  without  any  instruction  cither  from  the  world  or  from  books' 
— had  liven  generally  adopted  on  the  Cootioent :  Hume's  History 
being  "the  English  work  with  which  foreigners  of  every  country  arc 
best  acquainted." 

But  there  cATtx  at  lost  a  remarkable  change  in  the  point  of  view 
and  in  the  tone  of  the  critics  and  the  commcntstors.  They  now  Bp<dtc 
of  the  poet  with  "baled  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  ;"  they 
judged  him— Ko  Car  as  it  can  be  said  tliat  ihey  Jtidged  liim  at  all— -no 
longer  looking  down  upon  him  9%  from  a  superior  position,  bat  took* 
iiig  up  at  him  most  reverently  the  while  they  humbled  thecnselvci 
and  crouched  at  his  feet.     I  Ullam  ascribes  "  the  apotheosis  of  Shake- 
speare," as  he  calls  it,  to  "  what  has  been  slyled  a  frigid  and  tasteless 
generation,  the  age  of  George  II.,"  and  asserts  Uiat  "  the  idolatry  of 
Shakespeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of  Utc  years  that  Drake,  and  petfcajM 
greater  authorities,  have  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  faults  in 
his  plays — an  extravagance  rallicr  derogatory  to  the  critic  than  honour 
able  to  the  poet"    No  doubt  the  arrival  of  Garrick  upon  the  scene 
restored  certain  of  Shakespeare's  works  to  the  list  of  aclir^  dmmas.     - 
But  the  enthusiasm  stirred  by  the  actor  must  not  be  mistaken  for  -a 
admiration  of  the  poet.    Theatres  arc  crowded  rather  because  of  the  s 
players  than  because  of  the  plays.    As  Ha/.litt  writes :  "  It  would  be  Si 
ridiculous  lo  suppose  that  anyone  ever  went  to  see  Hamlet  or  Uthelle^ 
represented  by  Kean  or  Kembic ;  wc  go  to  sec  Kean  or  Kemble  iti  ^ 

Hamlet  or  Othello."    And  Lamb,  contrasting  the  impressions  ob ' 

tained  at  a  theatre  wth  those  derived  from  reading,  observe*  :  "  Wfl^i 
are  apt  not  only  lo  sink  the  playwritcr  in  tlie  consideration  which  w^Bj 
pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  identify  in  our  minds,  in  a  ]>ervcn^m 
manner,  tlie  actor  with  the  character  which  he  represents.  tfM 
dliVfficult  for  :i  fre^Luent  playgoer  to  disemlmrrass  the  idea  of  Hamle'-i9l 
from  the  voice  and  person  ot  Wi.  V..   \(«s;5«aJiK*\adir 
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wc  are  in  reality  thinking  of  Mrs.  SiddonE,"    Lamb  notes, 
a  cCTUin  levelling  quality  as  in  the  nature  of  histrionic  cKhibitJona.^ 
\  u  it  wcic,  handicap  the  great  poet  and  the  mere  [)luyn-righ^| 
"Who  does  D«  speak  indiffcrentJ)'  of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth  as 
tl^  pcrfOTinances,  and  praise  tlie  'S\xi.  Beverley  in  the  same  way^ 
ibc  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  S.  }    Belvidera  and  Calisu,  and  iMbelUH 
Eupluttaa,  are  they  less  liked  than  Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than 
lona  ?  arc  they  not  spoken  of  and  remembered  in  the  same 
If?    It  not  the  female  performer  as  great  (as  they  call  it)  in  one  ai 
t)«  other  7     Did  not  Garrick  shine,  :md  was  he  not  ambitious  o. 
in  evei^-  drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  pioduLei* 
**s*jrcd«clions  of  the  Hills,  and  the  Miirphys,  and  the  Browns?  and| 
■•til  he  have  th.iihonourio  dwell  in  our  minds  forever  as  an  insqiaP' 
KltkconcomitaniwithSbakcspeaic?"    Lambis  moreover  disposed  to 
^ray  lo  Garrick  the  merit  of  being  even  an  admirer  of  Shakc$]»earc, 
**  A  Inie  lover  of  liis  excellencies  he  certainly  was  not ;  for  would  any 
**x  lover  of  them  have  admiited  into  his  matchless  scenes  swch  ribald 
*n«fc  u  Tate,  and  Cibber,  and  the  rest  of  tliem,  that  ■  with  ihcir  dark- 
■*«  durst  affront  his  light,'  have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of 
Siicjpearc?  ....  Vet  I  doubt  not  he  delivered  this  vulgar  stuff 
*tt  IS  much  anxiety  of  emphasis  as  any  of  the  genuine  parts,  and,  for 
**tiiig,  it  is  as  well  calculated  as  any." 

Lamt)  and  Hailiii  may  certainly  be  credited  with  that  "  idolatry 

'^  Shakespeare  "  of  which  Hallam  has  made  mention,  that  complete 

'f^ogniiion  of  his  supremacy,  that  unhesitating  preference  of  him  to 

•■  (he  world,  whidi  has  t>ecome  die  faith  of  these  later  limcn,  but 

*Wh  flcarcely  existed  througliout  the  seventeenth  and  great  part  of 

*t  eighteenth  oentuiies,  and  of  which  Addison  and  his  coiiiem- 

'''I'vies  assuredly  knew  but  little.  I ^mb  held  th.it  .Shakcsjuare's  plays 

*^  incompatible  with  stage  represenution — were  less  calculated 

^  performance  thnn  the  productions  of  almost  any  other  dramatist 

*''*lever;  "  their  distinguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  that  they  should 

"*  ftx"     Hazliil  asserted  tha:  poetry  and  the  stage  do  not  agree 

"Retber.   "  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  fails  not  only  of  effect  but 

"'^  decomm."    He  was  furtlicr  of  opinion  that  the  representation  of 

^^espeare  upon  the  stage,  even  by  the  best  actor,  was  "  an  abuse  of 

IIJc  grnius  of  the  poet."    He  concludes:  "The  reader  of  the  plays  of 

r'^akespeare  is  almost  always  disappointed  in  seeing  them  acted;  and, 

/*•■  oer  own  parts,  wc  should  never  go  to  sec  them  acted  if  we  could 

'*eipit" 

\\'hilc,  tlwTcfore,  apathy  or  impcrccption  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
|ieare  has  ted  to  the  ruthless  mangling  of  his  plays,  utvAw  "fftt 
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&lagc  or  acting  edilions  of  the  ]>oeL  lu  tc^rd  tocertaiD  of  tb 
it  has  only  been  in  <|iiit<;  recent  timex  that  there  has  been  l, 
0f  the  changes  and  inierpobiion.t  o(  the  adapters.  Mr.  M 
and  Mr,  Phelps  have  sliowa  more  respect  for  the  intcgrhj 
poet  tlian  any  of  their  more  ilUixtnous  prcdccesaors.  De  I 
lias  urjicd:  '*  liven  for  the  vile^l  alieralion  it  ought  in  cando 
considered  that  possesaon  is  nine  jjoinlt  of  the  law.  He  wb 
not  have  introduced  ivas  often  obliged  to  retain.'  Biil  the  |^ 
wlio  can  only  be  held  resjwnsible,  however,  when  they  hi 
to  be  inanigert  as  well  a«  players- -were  long  willing  enough 
retain  and  introduce.  Garrick,  adding  a  la^t  dying  speed 
own  contriving,  otherwise  restored  the  text  of  "  Macbct 
aupprcsscd  Davenani't  alterations,  much  lo  the  amascment  < 
"What  does  he  mean?"  tried  the  veteran  tragedian,  read 
rick's  announcement  of  the  production  of  thv  pUy  as  * 
wrillen;  "pray,  dou't  1  play  Macbeth  as  written  by  Shalce 
But  Gnrrick  is  cliatgenblc  with  many  sins  against  Shakcspcari 
laincd  Gibber's  "Richard  "  and  Talc's  "  Lear."  He  mangled  "  ] 
ill  deference,  presumably,  to  Voltaire's  objections;  he  m 
•'  Cynibeline,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  tlie  "  Winter's  Tal 
turned  the  "Tempest"  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Drea 
operas,  and  reduced  the  "Taming  of  a  Shrew"  into  a  farci 
Kembic  also,  while  professing  extraordinary  veneration  lb 
spearc,  garbled  several  of  the  plays,  and  acted  in  many  vw] 
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r public  Shalinpcare  isa  booV  which  "no  gcntlernan's  library 
:  without" — a  book  which  cvciybody  is  supposed  to  have 
■  enjoyed.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  an  average  F.ngli&hnuin — 
K  of  liic  student  class — coiKcming  Ben  Jonson  or  Beaumont 
•letdKT,  U'cbstcT,  Ford,  or  Massingcr,  is  deemed  excusable 
h;  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  [>eople  in  (general  hare  aome 
ntanoe  with  Shakespeare,  and  dtily  value  and  venerate  him. 
is  some  reason  to  (luetition,  however,  if  the  public  do  really 
priw  the  poet  in  r^rd  to  whom  they  are  conventionally 
^with  almo&t  a  super:(tilioiis  devotion.  At  recent  perroRn.incei 
ire's  pb>-»  it  has  been  observed  that  even  the  sitters  in  the 
rhose  social  pontion  entitled  them  to  he  accounted 
I  ioformed  and  cultivated  upon  the  subject,  were  proToundly 
touching  the  e»ents  rq>rc*ented  on  the  scene.  Does 
et  fight  l.acttes?    It  Ophelia  going  to  drown  hcracif?     Docs 

fm  drink  the  poison  ?    Is  Hamkt  kilted  at  l.ist  ?   These  and 
Jiesc  were  the  questions  whispered  about  in  stalls  and  boxes. 
at  s  performance  of  "  Macbeth,"  a  ver)-  wcll-dicsscd  gentle- 
BEpressed  himself  much  perplexed  at  the  apparition  or  "  blood- 
Banquo  "  in  the  ban<iuet  scene.    "  I  always  thought  the 
I  in  Hamkt,"  he  uid.     He  was  gravely  troubled. 

have  always  been   pleasure-seekers;   there  b  little 

ce  in  this  respect  between  tlie  lieges  of  EHxabelh  and  the 

of  Victoria,  although  the  theatrical  pleasures  of  the  past 

deemed  of  more  worthy  quality  than  are  the  dramatic 

Its  of  the  present    The  stage  exists  but  to  gralily  the 

r  Johnson  wrote  in  hi.-(  famous  prologue  : 

The  ittgE  but  cchoci  back  llie  public  voice  t 
The  dnHtw'i  Iftwn  tlic  flraniA'*  pilront  pv*. 
For  wc  that  live  to  jilcuM;  mint  pirtw  ti>  livr. 

public  have  flocked  to  the  perfotinance  of  Shakespeare's 

en  some  great  actor,  or  an  actor  believed  by  many  to  be 

roused  curiosity  concerning  his  impersonation  of  the 

:  famous  characters ;  or  when,  under  the  pretext  of  itlus- 

Shakespcare,  stage  pageanlrj-  and  spectacle  have  occupied 

enc.  Some  few,  perluips,  indiA'crcnt  loihe  teaching  of  Lamb  and 

tt,  may  have  attended  jwrfonnances  of  .Shakespeare,  lo\-ing  tJie 

'  himself  alone,  and  simply  bet^iute  ihey  were  performances  of 

ire.  But  ptaygocTS  of  this  class  do  not  fonn  a  very  influential 

,  Occasionally  "  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  T.iMe  "  have  come  to 

-Taste  being  recognised  as  but  anotlier  name  for  Fashion. 

nrian  of  ihc  uof^  from  i6$o  to  1830  tells  us  ot  \Ve  W3.wiw 
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oT  qtulily  did  not  endure,  was  tuuttended  by  pcnnaiun 
Fashion  was  of  service,  however,  to  Gamck,  wlien  "bota  It 
ends  of  ^\'tiimins[cr  ihc  most  cl^vit  company  flodced  U 
nun's  Ttdds,  inscannch  that  from  Temple  Bar  the  whole  i 
covered  with  a  string  of  coadies ; "  wlien  Pope  was  drawn  I 
retreat  at  'I'wickenhain,  and  Lord  Orrery  said,  "  I  am  aiiraid  tifa 
man  will  be  spoiled,  for  he  wilt  have  no  competitor."  And 
was  of  considcntUc  nntitaiice  to  the  KcmMcs  and  the  Keu 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  lamentation  to  M 
that  be  could  not  obtain  the  countenance  of  Fashion  for  i 
perfect  performances  of  Shakespeare  ever  seen  upon  on 
Retiring  with  severe  loss  fhxn  his  second  venture  as  a  nan 
records  in  hit  diary  :  "Tcnnent  lallced  to  me  mtich  atxMt 
ihc  Fasinon  lo  the  theatre.  I  doubt  the  possibility." 
not  lo  be. 

It  is  by  no  means  talit&ctory  to  reflect  that  what  i 
question  of  fine  art  is  in  truth  but  a  matter  of  foshiofl— 1 
rise  or  the  fall  of  Shakespeare  is  really  dependent  upon  the  w 
the  toomcnl,  or  the  vagaries  of  taste  : 

Tute,  thai  clcnul  wanderer,  which  Met 
('rem  headi  to  cut,  and  now  from  on  lo  ejres, 

or  from  plays  to  operas,  and  from  operas  to  pantomimcf.' 
consolation  remains — if  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  consolatio 
the  present  can  compare  with  the  past ;  that  things  arc  now  vet 


I 
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ibton  at  fid.  per  lb.  is  certainly  worth  an  effort  lo  procure, 
surely  as  ihe  effort  is  made  the  result  may  be  attained, 
occasion'  I  cndeai-ourcd  to  show  how  the  magnificent 
apt/  tbemselrei  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
le  Itay  of  F^tndy,  are  nearly  lost  to  the  Dominion  of 

0  Ihe  world  through  the  murderous  fixed  obstado  that 
ih  from  reaching  their  spawning-groundx.  By  a  cotnci- 
ippears  in  the  July  number  of  Seribner's  Magaiint  a 
t.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  disclosing  a  range  of  thcM 
cfl  high  and  dry  at  low  water.  Let  any  one  who  feels 
Ihe  subject  turn  to  page  440  of  that  magaiinc,  and  he 
>pc1cis  it  is  to  cicpccl  fisheries  to  flourish,  or  indeed  e\en 
di  lonper,  where  such  deadly  machines  arc  suffered  lo 
n  is  certainly  a  bad  one ;  and,  indeed,  previous  remarks 
to  those  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  from  a  desire 
^tate  the  case  than  to  exaggerate— but,  at  the  same 
ts  as  the  one  alluded  to  do  hurt,  and  that  unhappily  in 
r.  Nettle,  the  late  inspector  of  fisheries  in  Canada,  has 

interesting  work  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  St, 

1  con6rn»  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  all  that  has 
Bt  the  destruction  of  these  splendid  fish.     As  wc  ctiier 

Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic,  wc  pass  Ance  au  Sablon  ; 
t  of  the  salmon  rivera  between  there  and  the  Sagoimay 
If.   Nettle  enumerates  aj  large  onp!,  all  hrgcr  than 

J  Iwil  this  n-ould  have  to  be  multiplied  many  times  to 
:  salmon  rivers  that  could  produce  enough  fish  to  make 
let's  fortune  in  half  a  season.  The  Esquimaux,  the  St. 
ngan,  the  Godbout,  the  Pentecost,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
«  among  the  best.  In  one  or  two  rivers  the  falls  are 
able  salmon  lo  ascend  far,  but  these  are  generally  the 
rivers,  and  the  fish  may  be  taken  in  any  quantity  fivm 
poundsin  weight.    Ofthe  lands  from  which  these  rivers 

isays,  "but  little  is  known  that  can  be  depetvlcd  on; 
'  Cm/jivHtir'r  Aft^iint,  Jvw  i88ol 
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the  tCTr!(or]r  is  as  it  were  locked  up,  the  feet  of  Tew  while  men  1 
■trod  its  surEace,  and  tlie  Indians  (the  Montagnaitt»),  and  a 
rtlie  Hudson's  Bay  Com)uny  empioyis,  are  the  only  persons 
have  traversed  its  soil"  Many  of  the  baneful  pnctkesthat  fbnn^ 
prevailed  have  been  swept  away  ;  it  ts  pleasing  to  Ite  able  to  ray  ^ 
"  burning  the  water,"  as  it  is  called,  is  no  longer  legal— that  is  to 
putting  (t  pine-knot  on  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  lighting  it  to  rei 
rgnrid  fish  on  the  spawning  beds,  and  then  transfixing  them 
Fspear,  or  as  often  giving  them  a  deadly  wound,  and  seeing  thcB| 
inore.  Mill-dams  now,  also,  must  have  an  opening  for 
ucend;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  all  "  UddeTft,'*a3 
of  little  ])ools  or  Kleps  are  called  that  enable  a  fisli  lo 
d.im,  should  be  as  roughly  constructed  as  possible :  a  squired  i 
built  basin  would  always  be  avoided  by  a  salmon  ;  he  lias  an  is 
live  dread  of  such  a  thing.  Net  fishing  also  is  illegal  fromtbel 
day  of  August  till  the  last  day  of  April,  lo  the  provinces  of  OnB 
and  Quebec,  and  fishery  ofticcTS  have  been  a]jpointcd  at 
places  to  see  that  the  laws  are  properly  carried  out.  All  thiij 
excellent,  and  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  all  will  be  in  vain  : 
the  whole  system  of  fishing  is  altered,  and  assimilated  to  dat'1 
En^-laiid.  The  monstrous  standing  nets  and  weirs  that  obsuiid  I 
passage  of  salmon  to  their  spawning  grounds  must  be  swept : 
once  and  for  all,  and  the  approach  of  the  fish  lo  the  upper  wMcol 
the  livers  must  be  as  free  as  the  heavens  above  are  to  the  ikyli 
Then,  and  then  indeed,  a  harvest  will  appear.  Then  there  will  be! 
toiling  all  day  and  taking  nothing.  The  only  question  will  be  I 
capacity  of  the  English  markets  to  find  room  for  the  fish  i 
their  own  terms.  There  is  chajner  and  verse  for  every  wotd^ 
and  even  then  the  vast  districts  of  the  southern  shore 
Lawrence  are  left  out  of  the  calculation,  as  also  is  the 
Anncosti.  Those  who  have  made  a  summer  pasnge  to  Cantdii 
remember  steaming  along  the  coast  of  this  uninhabited  land, 
woods  come  down  to  tlie  water's  cd(,e,  and  we  may  occasionnDj  i 
a  black  bear  making  slowly  away,  or  a  deer,  startled  by  the  nolKCfl 
screiv,  raise  its  head,  and,  splashing  out  of  the  salt  water,  disaivul 
a  shadow  into  the  forest.  Therearc  no  rivers  of  any  mo^itudebt 
island,  which  is  hardly  a  hundred  miles  in  length  :  the  largtsldl 
Jui>itcr  ;  but  large  and  small  literally  swarm  with  salmon.  No  I 
nets  obstruct  them,  and  their  spawning  groimds  arc  unmolested  1 
the  torch  and  the  spear.  A  company  might  easily  be  slannll 
gather  in  its  harvests,  and,  unless  the  price  fell  very  much  inil 
Sn^Iand,  a  golden  hari'cst  -kowVA  cxortsw  \Vvw  <:Rofts ;  rcitaii^T'' 
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IS  MK  iimu\Kau. — viicu  luju  uiicu  im  lui 
ra  Micmac  l(>l<l  me  ihat  the  cUiue  in  the  Act  that  Allon-cd 
tl  game  out  of  season,  or  ginher  ducks'  eggs,  or  fish  any  tray 

5y,  was  unfair  to  tlivm.  "  The  Indian  does  not  kill  a  sitting 
'have said,  "or  take  lish  that  v-ant  to  spawn.  It  is  the 
tdoa  this, and  says  it  is  the  Indian  f  and  indeed  I  believe 
try  mueh  truth  in  wlut  they  said.  If  wc  follow  up  the  St. 
^to  tli«  Sagouftay,  vc  shall  pass  by  fiihing  grounds  that 
Itless  before  the  settler  undertook  to  destroy  their  pro- 
Let  one  instance  suflice  of  tlte  prodigal  wealth  of  liie 
nd  this  instance  is  conArmed  by  Mr.  Nettle  on  page  35  of 
ling  little  volume.  A  Hudson's  Bay  Company  scliooner 
^ly  fitted  out  nith  ice  and  salt,  and  made  a  trip  to  some  of 
sbiog  stations,  to  capture  tuilmon.  'I'hey  expected  to  re- 
:  a  month,  and  great  was  their  surjirisc  to  find  that  in  the 
[fishing,  and  that  only  the  product  of  a  single  aAcrnoon's 
taken  between  50a  and  fioo  6sh  ;  and  before  a  it-ceic 
'  had  filled  their  barrels,  consumed  all  their  salt,  an<l  the 
etghed  her  anchor  to  return  to  the  port  Irom  whence  she 
It  has  been  before  may  as  readily  be  again ;  and  there  is 
le  reason  nhy  such  a  capture  should  not  once  more  be 
jAnd  now  1  roust  quote  Mr.  Nettle's  own  words  on  anolhet 
vievs  seem  to  be  studiously  moderate,  and,  !f  adopted, 
tie  the  (lucation  of  supply  finally.  "  Let  us  suppose  that 
I  vut  dttuict  thae  are  but  400  breeding  fish,  whidi,  escaping 


tbousands— tbeie  is  room  enough  ;  and  the  r«ult  ahoold  J 
Tatio  he  speaks  at  tea  ba  400.    The  coadtiding  MMen 
exlimate  a  wonli  recordtng  :  "  and  ai  few  persons  would 
pre  St.  6</.foira  fioe  salmoD  (!),  seeing  the  Hudsoa*!  Bk^  ' 
charge  ^t.,  the  vatue  of  the  &A  within  the  Asoe  au  Sabkm 
SagouDAy  Appears  to  be,  (rom  the  calculation)  jCiJ.ooo." 
written  in  1S57,  and  there  is  one  thing  at  toast  the  u-htcrof 
may  lay  credit  to  -  he  does  not  draw  the  long  bow.     A  be 
is  given  of  the  Sogounay  la  Mr.  Nettle's  book,  but  it  Is 
short  to  be  as  intcnrsdng  as  ihc  subject  deserves.    The  BO 
during  scx-cial  vi&its  arc  not  at  present  available ;  but,  tpen 
recoUectioD,  I  should  think  that  for  subliroe  scenery  the 
has  no  sujierior  in  the  world.    Cape  Trinity  and  Cape  Eti 
each  in  one  mighty  rock  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  wale 
base  are  like  Chillon's : — 

Ijilte  Ionian  lira  Iijr  CKilIon'»  wiJU) 
A  thontund  fbet  in  depth  briow 
lis  massj  wRicrs  incvl  anii  flow. 
Thus  much  the  fnllioin  lioe  wfti  sciit 
From  Chillon'i  aio«-ivhiu  batilcmenl. 
1(1 

Though  it  is  black  to  look  at.  when  taken  out  in  a  glu? 
is  as  bright  as  cr>-stai,  and  intensely  cold.  And  it  has  ahra 
puiiite  to  geologists  to  disco^'er  why  a  feeder  of  the  Si.-] 
which  is  comparatively  a  shallow  river,  sltould  be  in  itself  ' 
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by  this  meant  inttoduoed  into  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake 
>ntaiio,  and  soiim:  of  thein  are  uctl  Uock«d  irith  thcw  fiih.  Here 
pemicious  standing-nets  arc  not  tivcd.  but  there  nic  diiliatlties 
cooUnd  with  that  do  not  exist  in  the  I.oir«r  IVovinccs.  Salt 
b  100  roilcfi  distant,  and  the  tivcts  running  into  the  fresh-water 
K  are  too  full  of  pike  and  bass  for  young  salmon  to  have  nn  easy 
ixae.  If  such  establishments  were  only  erected  at  the  mouths  of 
ibe  riren  in  the  Sagounay  district,  there  is  no  limit  lo  the  yield  that 
la^X  be  gathered  in.  Tlierc  are  said  to  be  nearly  four  millions  of 
cres  of  inland  water  in  tlie  Sagounay  district ;  but  the  e^limaie, 
■dticb  is  from  ilie  last  census,  is  delusive  :  it  only  takes  into  constder- 
Ktion  the  waten  in  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  canny  of  the  rivers, 
liowoer,  rise  beyond  these  limits — ^tr  an'ay  in  the  north  and  the 
urot,  running  through  lands  of  which  wc  know  but  little.  \Vc  know, 
indeed,  that  ihcy  have  great  reservoirs,  and  these  arc  oAcn  fed  from 
the  melting  snows  of  high  hlUs  that  supply  the  clearest  and  the 
coldest  of  water,  even  in  midsuinDter.  All  these  should  be  added  to 
Ibe  foh-producing  power  of  the  West,  for  in  the  streams  of  the  un- 
tlDiUcn  forest  salmon  can  spread  their  ova  witli  hardly  an  enemy  lo 
fcu  but  the  otter  or  the  mink.  \Mtcrc  there  is  but  one  Asherman 
4m  might  be  fifty,  and  where  there  is  one  talmon  [here  should  be  a  ' 
Ikimniiil  From  Labrador  almost  to  Quebec  tliere  might  be  an 
Miuiriou*,  wealthy  population,  storing  ice  which  is  for  colder  than 
■Fve  ever  see  in  our  hardest  frosts,  all  through  the  weary  months 
If  nita',  and  tn  the  summer  all  they  could  store  would  be  wanted. 
Ikoansport  to  English  markets  is  all  ready  to  their  hands,  and  the 
(•Ir  limit  to  the  yield  of  the  waters  would  be  the  demand  at  home ; 
*»  if  all  that  could  be  easily  ])TOduced  were  to  come  forward  wc 
iniid  be  calling  "Quantum  sunicit"  before  very  long.  One  is 
■BMidcd  here  of  a  legend  that  is  repeated  in  England,  and 
•^1  be  relegated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  fishy  stories  in  genera), 
k  it  often  said  that  in  apprentices'  indentures  in  England  a 
linig  ciauM  used  to  bo  inserted  that  apprentices  were  not  to 
kcotRpelled  to  eat  salmon  more  than  three  limes  in  a  week. 
^  is  told  of  every  river  in  England ;  but,  unhappily  for  the 
^■fc  of  legend,  or»c  remembers  that  an  apprentice's  taslcs  were 
*0y  coiuultcd  in  the  days  alluded  to,  and  Mr.  Buckbnd,  who 
7*  nude  the  matter  a  subject  of  some  investigation,  says  that 
*  K>  old  indenture  can  any  such  saving  cLiuse  be  discovered  in  any 
PW  of  England,  whether  on  a  salmon  river  or  not. 
jp  Mr.  Kettle,  as  lias  been  said,  con&rms  all  that  has  been  urged 
^^^*m.  the  Taatness  of  the  capabilities  of  the  salmon  trade,  and  vV\ai  Iti 
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his  little  work  written  in  1857,  when  any  one  who  would  hive  ] 
that  there  were  hsilf-a-dozca  butchers'  sho^j^a  in  Chester  tupplied  < 
beef  that  had  been  killed  in  America  would  have  been  regarded  i 
day-dreamer.  "  So  siin|>le  is  the  process,"  he  says,  "  Jind  so ' 
Are  the  results  that  I  am  persuaded  the  aiti&dal  process  will  coiae  iob) 
general  u-te  in  a  Tew  years,  especialty  as  there  it  no  vague  oacenuntf 
as  to  the  results.  They  can  be  counted  on  with  great  precsioa- 
even  more  so  than  agricultunl  productions,  requiring  no  sudi 
as  grains  or  esculents  receive  at  our  hand&  All  the  fish  demtod  I 
have  restored  to  ibein  is  the  rigAt  of  wajr,  and  fermistwH  U 
their  tloret  of  wtallh  en  our  thorts.  Wc  have  much  to  be 
for  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction  brought  upon  our 
we  have  providcnitalty  the  means  afforded  us  of  restocking  our  1 
and  rivers."  In  some  or  the  deep  still  pools  where  the  snriact] 
under  a  shadow,  and  wc  can  see  the  depth  below,  tt  is  very  ' 
to  watch  the  salmon.  If  we  cautiously  approach  the  Icd^c  u(l 
overhanging  rock,  wc  can  count  the  fish,  and  see  Ihcm  app 
enjoying  life  for  its  o«-n  sake  ;  nothing  but  the  fins  are  io  mob^ 
and  that  slowly,  to  counteract  the  slow  current  If  a  fly  is 
very  ligjitly  and  delicately  over  a  hundred  fwh,  they  may  not  1 
for  ever  so  long,  but  one  will  perhnps  gradually  leave  the  crowd  1 
dclibetalcly  float  up  10  the  surface  to  sciie  it.  It  requires  two  I 
meu  to  enjoy  the  scene— one  to  stand  away  from  the  ledge  and  1 
and  the  other  to  cautiously  approach  and  take  the  notes;  for  if! 
fisherman  stood  where  he  could  see  them,  and  took  a  cast,  all ! 
■abnon  would  vanish  too  quickly  for  the  eye  to  follow. 

What  charming  recollections  the  days  on  the  Lower  St.  Lai 
bring  back  \  Wc  had  on  one  occasion  <iuarlcrs  in  a  French  &rm-b 
and  went  out  the  morning  after  our  arrival  to  try  our  luck  with  thel 
Mine  was  made  of  tbedull  grey  hackles  from  a  cock's  neck,  ihill 
called  in  old  books  "  smoky  hackles ; "  but  if  wc  look  at  these  : 
the  li^ht  wc  sli.ill  find  that  they  have  a  few  transparencies,  oadl 
shows  clearly  from  the  water.    It  is  supposed  that,  to  tiK  eye  < 
salmon,  these  resemble  a  prawn,  and  of  course  that  was  his  most  < 
cate  food  during  his  visit  to  the  sca-^de.     We  walked  a  mile  u]'  I 
river  to  gc-t  to  a  pool,  and  took  several  casts  at  likely-looking  < 
though  without  success;  but  the  pool  we  arrived  at  was  dearly  ah|]lii| 
place  for  salmon,  and  we  kept  away  from  the  edge  so  as  to  throw  1  ( 
line.   My  companion  went  some  distance  farther  on,  where  a  mc 
stream  met  the  main  river,  and  had  scooped  out  another  small  I 
pool  in  the  Lawrcntian  rocks.     Mcr  a  few  throws,  1  beard  hif*< 
out  that  he  had  K'>t  a  fish.    I  could  see  his  silvery  tides  in  a  kop' 
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Ml  c-fthe  link  poo],  and,  u  it  was  an  awkward  com«r,  I  sent 
Rroun,  nho  was  an  adept  with  a  gaff,  to  be  of  osiisUncc  to  liim 
>bo!d  il  be  ticcessaiy.  It  «^  quite  clear  tliat  tlie  &sh  mcdidted 
■  tHii liu a nasQrrapid, where  tiere  were  twn  or  three  rocks  just 
Atmng  themMlrea  above  the  broken  waler.  Here  the  man  bad 
MilMaed  hiotKir,  for  he  had  seen  the  fish  making  for  thcffl,  and, 
bnuitelj',  the  captive  was  checked  for  a  moment  before  dashing 
htoAe  (Min,  when  the  unening  gaffdepotited  lum  on  the  bank — 
K I  ihould  have  said,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  fresli-run  female  lisb  of 
in  weight  The  sides  would  have  shamed  any  production 
mint,  and  the  little  head  was  lianlly  too  large  for  a  moderatc- 
iL  Ten  minutes  did  not  ebpse  from  the  time  of  hooking 
she  by  on  the  bank.  I  had  been  giving  adivided  attention 
ID  my  Iricnd  and  my  own  casts,  which  were  rather  of  the  eart- 
hen there  was  a  rise  at  the  fly,  but  thft  looteness  of  tlic 
pve  the  ftsh  tlie  bencAl.  In  ihrco  more  tlirovrs  oret  die  s-imc 
the  salmon  rose  ogain,  and  was  well  booked.  He  rKled  otit 
of  line,  and  turned  ;  a  multiplying  reel  gatliered  in  tlie  .tlaclc 
i-od  here  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  lliexe  reels.  Al^tiiy  old 
nilcis  say,  "  Avok]  a  multiplier,"  but  the  great  probability  it  that 
l^f  have  used  an  inferior  article.  It  is  ckar  that  such  a  reel  must  be 
If  ibe  nMHt  perfect  construction,  or  else  it  will  not  bc.ir  the  strain,  and 
|M  asust  also  remember  lltat  a  little  extra  precision  in  turning  the 
Itndle  is  nut  lhro«-n  away.  The  slack  of  tlic  line  is  glthcrcd 
Ip  n  ni()»dly  that  yon  may  always  have  your  (tsh  in  liand.  The 
Nliaon  made  a  rush  towards  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  and 
K  iloot  fiftL-cn  or  twenty  yards'  distance  began  to  show  6glit 
M>ed,  leaping  out  of  the  water  to  strike  tlic  line,  and  making 
iMnl  nniii  but  at  the  end  of  half-an.houf  he  showed  signs  of 
and  came  rather  helplessly  to  the  surface.  Still,  tbere  was 
him  yet,  and  with  live  shortcut  breathing  time  he  would  be  off 
\  \/a\  about  ten  minutes  longer  brought  liim  witliin  reach  of 
lie's  galT.  W'c  got  three  or  four  troui  on  our  way  to  the  Ijinn- 
which  stood  on  high  land  overlooking  the  St.  I^wrcncc 
,  here  about  thirty  miles  wide ;  and  all  the  clubs  in  Ixindon 
*<M  not  have  pretended  to  give  us  such  a  breakfast  as  we  enjoyed 
ttftft  We  had  csccllcnt  black  lea  from  Boston's  of  Quebec,  tliick 
"•■B,  fresh  better,  new-laid  cggi,  and  about  four  or  five  pounds 
Oddnuia  steaks,  that  were  bat  too  fresh.  The  lattice  of  the  French 
"Wlge  casement  p^ishcd  away  a  great  gaihaing  of  red  and  white 
'll'uge  roses,  which  fell  back  on  the  sill  when  the  window  was 
"pond.  Far  away  were  iJie  JjiJJs  ot  Kimcuski,  and  &  ^tX^  \wift 
««.  <xxi.\n.    JTO  IT97-  V 
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bom  Ihe  St.  Lawrence  fenrtold  a  hot  Jane  day.    There  wa«,  ai  n 

one  in,  a  iSa^  appeanpcc  fif  smoke  in  ihc  distance  looking  doi 

(he  cstnaty.  and  tfaia  lad  w  £ir  tncrezscd  bcrorc  we  finltbed  M 

ttT*^*W  tbat  ve  could  dlsccn  the  bull  and  funnel  of  the  wsm 

t^fjmaimm.    The  dajr  was  ccnainl/  veiy  warm,  but  the  walcr  wai  i 

CTfT""*^  "^Tif'Tt™'.  "^  **  took  before  evening  ihineen  fish— «tig)M 

147  Ba.  in  alL     Of  course  this  is  absurtlly   small  spon  k  oon 

paied  wtlh  Ae  bagt  on  the  Godbout,  wliere  standing  nets  )iavc  bee 

qoiieaboBdMd;  but  there  b  plenty  to  entice  an  Englixhmnn  toUT 

and  whh  the  free  access  of  salmon  to  their  s|Ki<vning  grauDdti^ 

often  inatstcd  on  before,  our  take  in  this  river  might  have  be 

doobM.    The  first  day  was  our  best,  and  the  seven  subsequent  M 

broo^  asm  9,  8, 10   11,  4,  la,  ii.avcra^ng  abont  it  lbs.  per  ft 

The  d>ys  passed  pleasantly  enough — sunny  skies  and  drowsy  nigl 

were  the  rale— tilt  we  fsucd  oar  time  was  up,  and  we  had  to  re* 

to  Montreal    There  is  a  slight  circurosuncc  tbat  left  an  imprOB 

Oft  my  nund  as  we  suyed  for  a  couple  of  days  at  the  splendid  be 

At  TadoQsac,  by  the  moadi  of  the  Sagounay,  on  our  way  lione.  . 

cnomous  whale  came  rolling  into  the  bay,  but  kept  a  resped 

distance  Irocn  the  shore,  and  it  seemed  to  be  known  to  evei;  t 

quite  well     It  was  sevn  daily  from  the  windows  of  the  Itotd,  I 

generally  made  its  ippcamnce  at  early  nroming.     Itsgambob^ffil 

gigaoUc  turns  can  be  called  b)-  such  a  name— ui>hovc  the  surge  ■ 

made  it  sound  as  if  a  heavy  gust  liad  struck  it ;  and  when  it  spouted 

water,  TraUgar  Square  would  indeed  have  hidden  its  diminished  In 

Theixeaturewascalled  a  "mlphurwhale;"  useless  almost  foTConuM 

and  very  dangerous  to  attack.    It  was  a  wonderful  sight  toseciUgP 

duHky  lack  rise  slowly  from  the  water,  and,  after  a  roll  or  two,  ditapp 

just  as  slowly.    We  judged  tliat  a  length  of  about  eighty  feci  wm" 

at  one  tiaw,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  remembered  the  same  fish  ff 

hii  infancy  ;  this  gentleman  was  then  about  eighty  ycare  old,  and 

said  that  his  father  lud  often  described  it  to  him  just  as  it  appo 

now.    There  is  no  ini»laking  it;  othfir  whales  conic  into  TadW 

Bay,  but  this  one  is  alt  alone ;  ihe  surge  he  makes  in  the  ^ 

more  than  a  whole   school  of  litem  can  raise,  and  he  al* 

'tenns  to  keep  the   same  hours,   and  to  frequent   the  middk 

the  bay.     The  sulphur  whalos,  of  which  be  must  be  ilnwit 

monarch,  arc  so  dangerous  th^t  liiirpooncrs  avoid  them  ;  lb(T 

a  boat  out  at  once  into  deep  water,  and  sink  it.    Yet  they  aUH 

possessed  of  luoic  than  common  shrewdness,  for  the  Tadww^ 

has  for  generation*  i>assed  by  reefs  that  would  leave  him  dry«f 

Water ;  and  iC  he  Viad  matVe  %  •>vti^%  inl^Lake  it  would  have  ^ 
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the  needing  tide  would  have  left  him  lying  in  cold 

end  the  St.  Lawrence  towards  Qucl>cc,  «-c  come  across 
uiiful   Mamy   Bay.     It   Kcems  to  be   bnd-lockcd  .is  we 

(ud  ha«  all  lli«  appearance  of  sn  Kngligh  lake.  On  eadi 
die  bay  there  it  the  jomcirhnt  unwonted  spcctade  of  a 
K]Utrc'(  house.  One  tin  in  steep  woods,  and  shows  chann- 
thc  bay.  It  is  a  small,  solid  stone  mansion  ;  and  the  otlier, 
{iag  to  the  Naime  family,  contains  a  small  chapel,  where  the 
K  residents  appear  on  a  Sunday  morning.  'I'hcy  arc  modest 
mt  but  a  brgc  acreage  pertains  to  each  of  them,  and  iliey  were 
■officers  that  hnd  scr\-cd  in  Wolfe's  army  and  received  die 
w\at  their  rcnard.     Small  indeed  the  value  must  have  been 

e:cc<.'ciing  generations  would  appear  to  have  developed 
3c  At  die  head  of  Murray  Bay  is  Murray  River,  and  it 
h  Murray  Village,  an  cnchaniing  little  spot.  The  over- 
JDg  roofs  and  the  broad  verandahs  almost  remind  one  of  a  .Swiss 
:;  but  a  mile  takes  us  out  of  the  way  of  settlements,  though  it 
apt  alter  tlie  beauty  of  the  river.  Formerly  this  tivcr  wits  so 
BkJmon  that  it  was  called  "I.a  Rivi&rcSaumony,"andasm3ny 
m  hundred  fiih  have  been  taken  at  a  single  tide.     Ittit  the  pcr- 

tubsUuctions   have  gone  far  to  ruin  the  fisheries ;  indeed, 
ime  die  salmon  were  extinct,  but  ihc  nvodicum  of  law  Uicy 
iwcd  the  lish  h.is  caused  this  splendid  region  to  welcome 
back. 

ormerly  the  Jacques  Canicr  river,  that  lies  between  Quebec  and 
Veal,  was  a  notable  salmon  river,  bat  it  was  literally  det^opulnted 
Imon  by  tlie  spear  an<t  roill-dant.  A  gentleman  from  Quebec 
lased  Ihc  right  of  fishing  from  the  Segnior  in  1S49,  .-ind  with  a 
care  die  lish  liave  come  b.nck  to  their  old  hnunts.  lie  was 
mged  in  this  by  the  ekperknce  of  his  brother,  who  resided  in 
hu  This  gcnllcnvm  pun;hated  the  right  of  a  fishery  on  a  barren 
,  imder  the  EiKumbeii-d  KMatcs  Act,  ;itid  set  about  rc-stockiog 
In  this  be  was  so  successful  that  in  four  years  he  sold  his  rights 
Loadon  company,  and,  aflcr  iiaying  his  expenses,  lie  <  Icared 
»D  by  the  operation.  To  illustiale  the  abundance  of  wvlmon  iit 
ime  along  the  I^ower  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Panel,  a  bnrtittur,  IgIIk  a 
ihr  talc.  He  was  on  circuit  at  St.  Thomas,  and  the  people  had 
mvidcd  for  the  court,  and  sent  for  Ic  Cratid  Pficheiir,  who  toon 
ired  in  the  form  of  an  old  Frciichwoinnn.  She  produced  two 
sticks,  widi  a  piece  of  net  between  them,  which  was  funned 
A  Uod  of  scoo/).    'The  tide  was  low,  and  she  soug^hl  X  ^e^  YwCVft 
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pool  bttwnn  tiro  rocks  Idk  bjr  ibe  lecedtag  tide.     ••J*e»*iiB'j 

«u  woa  faeud.  and,  to  die  ■■wobhmcnt  of  Mobs.  Paoa  and  UJ 

fineads,aheKtiiiII]rbadKoopcdapBfeesdaMB.    XtbaMMOcan 

to  njr  that  iiuti]r  <d  the  .fcrfiiftfM  in  Canada  and  the  tdfeim  M 

die  heads  of  disiogiuabed  old  Fnemch  famJlwrT ;  some  of  dien  M 

perchmetus  ia  tbeii  poise  wJoft  list  mmld  be  nvied  in  France,  tf^ 

Loms  loed  to  Mf,  after  the  RestocatioD.  Out  if  he  wsntnl  the  realcl 

Frendi  nobtesae,  he  would  have  Id  send  to  Canada.     But  U  h  m 

gcDciBilj  known  that  a  French  &ahciy  was  established  on  the  bq  | 

Chaleur  as  eaxljr  as   1635,  at  the  notufa  of  the  baj,  and  «u  olM 

the  Royal  Compaajr  of  Miscoo,  and  the  bead  of  it  wu  the  Kincj 

Fnncc.    The  remains  of  the  fishing  stations  still  exist,  and  it  is  tal 

that  wcnc  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Frantx  were  boilt  ont  of  the  cm 

mom  profits  of  the  fisheries  of  the   cady    French   settlers.    J 

American  writer  says :  "  But  while  some  of  these  treasures  of  \ 

sea  are  now  seldom  or  never  cipiuied,  others  are  only  occasiooa 

taken,  and  these,  which  diicfly  support  the  several  fisheries,  arc  ■ 

leadercd  one-twentieth  part  as  profitable  as  they  mi^ht  be.    II 

vuieties  whidt  monopolise  the  present  business  are  tlie  herring,  cd 

mackerel,  and  salnwn.    The  modes  employed  in  catditng  all  IM 

arc  bdiind  the  present  progressive  age,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  Aifi 

this  region  of  the  world  when  the  capital  and  sharpness  of  the  \am 

race  shall  be  permitted  to  develop  themselves  there,"    I  am  noliM 

M  sure  that  the  "smartness"  might  not  be  demonstrative  ;  ooelj 

visions  of  dynamite  and  lime,  and  other  enterprising  methodi  I 

the  capture  of  fish ;  al  any  rate,  let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  ll 

Itamwcll,  an  American  gentleman  who  makes  periodical  exoitm 

into  Canada,  and  is  looked  upon,  I  have  been  told,  as  a  very  em 

fisherman ;  he  is  certainly  a  pleasant  writer,   as  his  "  G-iroc  rt 

of  the  North  "  will  testify.     He  saya  on  page  51  of  tliat  book  :  "W 

a  burning  ihamc,  a  foul  blot  on  the  American  character,  and  a  imj 

on  their  icpntaiion  for  far-sighicd  economy,  that  their  only  idea  of  fl 

treatment  of  the  wild  game  of  llic  woods  and  the  waters  sccins  w| 

toul  annihilation.    'After  me  a.  desert'  is  their  motto,  and  dj 

never  rest  till,  by  planting  sniires  and  Uming  streams,  ihcyM 

caught  the  last  partridge  and  iwisorwd  the  last  fish!"    Thisilj 

indictment  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  must  be'  rccoUeclwl  ihit  H 

brought  by  an  cniliusiaslic  Amt-ricin  citizen,     'llic  calendar  am 

Canadian  fishennen  is  heavy  enough,  but  it  is  misdenwanour  tj 

bad  ciise  of  felony  as  compared  with  tliis.     It  is  singubr  thil* 

salmon  gives  rise  to  disputes  as  acrimonious  as  if  they  coiia»l| 

ffOmc  political  iubjccl,  01  b.\ki(a\.  as  M  vVw^  related  to  some  poiofi 
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The  ages  of  fish,  their  hsbits,  snd  their  diet  have  been 
over  in  America  and  EogUnd  again  and  again,  and  that  with 
Igtcat  acerbity.    Now,  in  Canada,  all  I  ever  urged  was  that  the  access 
of  the  fish  to  the  rivers  should  be  free  from  all  fiKcd  obstmciions, 
|but  thai  was  abundantly  sufiicicnt  Tor  a  "  casus  belli"    All  questions 
I  of  habits,  diet,  age,  species,  or  sex,  or  anything  relating  to  the  fish 
kkI^  I  granted  to  any  one  freely,  but  to  no  avail ;  I  might  spnk 
|I1k  vofds  of  peace,  but  they  made  themselves  ready  for  buiule. 
^B(r.  Barnwell  propounds  in  his  book  a  theory  that  somewhat 
Hi|nKd  inc.      He  believes  that  the  sca-tiout  which  ascends  our 
A«ib  July  and  AiiguU  b  only  the  speckled  brook-uout  that  has 
kd  1  run  into  the  sea,  uT|;ed  by  somewhat  ihc  same  considerations 
(f  change  and  colder  water  that  influence  the  salmon  in  its  roigra- 
^■t.  Ceitunly  their  appearance  is  the  same  as  far  as  shape  goes ;  and 
kii  worth  consideration  that  the  rays  of  the  branchial  fins  differ  as 
tcf  do  in  the  brook-uout ;  someiiraes  there  are  deveo  on  one  side 
Md  twelve  on  another,  and  the  h^hcst  one  b  a  half  ray  or  smaU 
flUi.    1'hcse  trout  grow  to  a  greater  ivK  than  brook-trout,  but  the 
tb^e  of  water  would  abundantly  account  for  that ;  and  if  what  the 
Awnon   says — that   the    silver)-- white   ^ea-trotit    becomes  olive- 
Mtwed  and  dotted  with  red  sj>ccks  like  a  common   troui    can 
tt  ecniimied,  the  question  is  settled.      I  well  know  how  rapidly 
<  thinge  of  water  alters  the  colours  of  any  fish.     A  reference  to 
kfah  ilall  in  Chester,  to  see  if  further  evidence  could  be  adduced, 
hi  Juu  been  resorted  to,  and  certainty  the  contour  of  the  fish  was 
•Uctly  tliat  of  a  trout,  and  it  resembled  one  in  its  small  demte 
tafci,  tliough  it  was  whiter  than  a  salmon.     There  seems  to  be  one 
d^Mtioo  to  tliis  view,  however.    The  Dee  is  now  swarmbj;  with 
^Bon-trout,  but  speckled  trout  are  almost  extinct ;  tlieie  arc  a  few 
*>Ac  ui>per  waters,  but  they  are  rarely  met  with,  and  a  hsherinan, 
■••wer  expert,  would  be  very  lucky  if  he  captured  one  even  on  a 
|Hd  day.  'ITien,  one  finds  some  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  brook- 
^  could  degenerate  in  flavour  to  the  level  of  a  sea-trout,  which  ii 
*  poor  fish  for  the  table  at  its  best     1  can  give  a  curious  instance 
tf  Ihc  traniformalion  of  a  trout,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
*hote  fomtty  owns  the  shot-tower  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  object 
»*eapproach  London  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway.    A  trout  had 
BKn  confined  in  a  small  pond  that  fed  the  water-power  of  his  Welsh 
ad  irork*,  and  it  was  taken  out  after    about  twelve  year;  owing  to 
>au  alterations  in  the  mills.     It  wei){hed  ten  pounds  :uid  was  silvery 
^^litii,  and  had  almott  the  flavour  of  a  »ntmon.     However,  ii  is  nced- 
W  to  multiply  instances  of  fijh  changing  their  sunoundu\^,  m\4. 
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daage  of  ikjr  U  ctb«bmM,  nd  «  dmee  also  m  the  axmoapbett; 

llight  chugei,  too,  m  wffickm,  aad  Ac  diyv  are  few  wba 

Mod  river  WMne  fport  at  Mne  period  may  not  be  had.     A  soad 

or  Kwdi-autcriy  wind  is  piod  as  a  nilc,  and  also  a  soutb-wtil 

fbe  MU&ce  of  the  wa'.rr  miut  be  dtukcoed — Dot   the  daikl 

of  a  elrmdy  iky,  which  indeed  oficn  Waves  the  water  ludd  and  < 

l^l  ih«  pwiiiliat  ripple  thai  ludc«  lh«  fishennan  and  the  line    i 

poniivcly  ilight  changei  in  the  weather  will  affect  the  fish.     1  tO 

^  lioing  at  that  incomparable  fishtng-ground,  I^Iie  Si.  SimoB,  ^ 

Del  on  tlio  south  ride  of  the  St  Uwrcncc.     The  weather  had 

bright  mkI  wanii,  and  the  sun's  rays  had  penetrated  the  waters  < 

pool.     In  a  long  creek  leading  into  the  take,  where  iHerc  waj 

slight  current,  vatt  shoals  of  trout  had  congregated,  as  the  water 

lllllc  cooler ;  here,  however,  the  coldness  was  not  enough  to  mab 

lively  ;  iW  mill  flowing  brook  may  have  been  some  five  to  se« 

Aew  »n<l  il  was  well  shadowed  with  willowa  and  maples,  taU 

!o,  -  Iced  ■■  enough,  and  Ac  fish,  after  a  listless  rise  at  the  Bj 

Lin  Into  the  de,.ths.     -IV  sun,  however,  had  «>J^J; 

Jflhc  lake  w  to  mJic  ".^v^ft  xrvWV^^te  to  trout,  «*d  a  brook  ol 
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40  feci  wide  ina  litcnlly  paved  with  them  for  at  teait  a  mile-  An 
for  ihiuit  among  them  caused  a.  liille  »tir,  but  the)-  were  too  dejected 
M  p  br.  Ilie  water  was  so  gb»ty  tlut  their  sjx^U  could  be  counted  at 
6 «  7  Tcel  lirlow  the  sorCice  ;  btit  they  did  not  stir  wlten  the  boat 
m  boflf-  (nillcd  over  ibetn,  though,  as  a  mle,  a  boat  spoils  n  pool  for 
ibt  irhole  Any,  unleKi  6sh  are  constantly  coming  and  goin^.  The 
Imtmu  UM>k  us  bxck  to  the  lake  to  a  place  nhcrc  he  said  tlicre 
m  tmut  in  the  hottest  day>  and  it  wax,  be  ntd,  not  two  miles  away. 
Sbr  gave  the  fish  one  more  chance  to  distingui^  themselves. 
l!it  place  he  took  us  to  was  over  a  coot  spring  where  the  trout 
ibHBdod }  the  water  must  have  been  14  or  15  feet  deep,  but  the  trout 
■SB  again  and  again,  and  we  captured  in  th«  broken  end  of  the  day 
Jflih,  weighing  38  lbs. 
Hut  we  leave  the  Salmoni<ltc  for  creatures  of  much  less  intcrc&t 
lvalue  in  the  Esox  or  Pike  family,  which  have  been  the  subjccta 
Fwid)  confusion  among  wrilcrs.  It  may  be  said  generally  ihiit 
are  only  two  distinct  species  found  in  the  Canadiat)  laken, 
these  are  called  the  masqiialong^  and  pike.  The  name  of 
brmcr  is  peryericd  and  turned  into  all  sorts  of  form.*, 
fnkiaanga  being  a  common  appellative ;  but  it  is  derived  simply 
tan  masque  .iml  allong^  -an  elongnted  fnca  In  appearance  it 
(iiriy  tc!ieinb!es  on  ICnglisli  pike — so  closely,  indeed,  tliat,  thotiyh  I 
■no  had  an  opjMrtunity  of  comparing  them  together,  I  cannot  call 
b  mind  any  difference  in  appearance.  They  would  seem  to  grow, 
*B*ertT,  10  a  greater  U2c  than  the  pike  ;  10  and  15  lbs.  is  not  at  alt 
■bOBcommon  weight ;  and,  though  they  mny  not  equal  the  example 
*e  nad  of  in  an  oM  note  in  Walton,  where  a  pike  pulled  into  a 
^pm  the  parish  clerk  of  Lilleshall,  who  was  incautiously  fishing 
too  UTong  tackle,  and  would  have  drowned  him  but  that 
Icseaped  "bywonderflil  agility  and  dexterous  swimming" — they 
n)y  reach  60  lbs.  I  never  saw  one  more  than  3$  lbs.  in  weight, 
(he  evidence  that  they  have  reached  the  size  mentioned  is 
ily  clear.  At  an  inn  at  Prcscott,  on  the  Sl  Lawrence,  there  is, 
,  a  Scad  preserved,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  monster — 
'  tkat  certainly  could  have  torn  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  if  it  had 
>him  bathing.  The  same  stories  of  i>ike  run  through  all  fishing 
^from  the  one  at  Stockholm  that  was  put  into  the  bke  by  Fred- 
ilhe  Second,  ami  dated  on  a  brass  ring  round  its  Dcck(!>  ;  it 
>tdccn  out  367  years  after,  and  weighed  350  lbs.,  and  iu  skeleton, 
tfctt  in  length,  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  Mannheim  Cathe- 
'''■' ;  and  so  on  till  the  9z-ll>.  pike  taken  at  Lord  Clonricarde's  seat 
*ibe  Shannon  ;  though  now  they  fight  a  little  shy  oi  VUays  YiV<l 
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bV  ^ttffaMUU. 

^mpt  ■— f*"«ff*  u  booked,  I 
fcaty  paU,  and,  ir  tbebooliii 
T  Ah  Ik  Aowi  s  good  fi^  ia(^ 

i^pt  to  ^yBue  him  nodtt 
1^^  «  90900,  anjr  time . 
li^  atf  MX  9o  fon  of  nalll 
I  wartocoofcttKoiiil 

i;«od  when  about  I 

I  vift  ibBW  •  <|ISItCT  41  i,  I 

I  ^BOB  n  good.  Hvd  tbey  m^  I 
:  Ac*  BC  taken  xwxr.  The ; 
WiktM  sa>^  roast  pikcf 
sandbuacTi 
^■tothepu;* 
kajaBCof  nraoti 
■air  ^  aOgniioa 
nk  cqsil  in  """^ 
1  and  lutenMiB^ 
tf  die**Shap"  or 
B  ■'fc— t.g  St  tbc) 
Htfisaoogoodfai 
ic  ■  certsmlf  voy ' 
■  A^wnc  tbc 
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Jy  greater  dimeotiont  than  pike.  The  difTcrcnces 
I  in  marking  are  given  in  vnrkiut  books  on  the  subject ; 
differ  so  grextly  that  I  newr  did  con^der  such  a  Ust 
There  is  an  interesting  fish  in  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lair* 
cd  a  garfikt,  or  gar-fish,  and  it  belongs  to  bygone  aget. 
ares  of  them  in  fossils,  and  they  foini  an  important  clement 
ks  of  the  Dcronisn  system  ;  but  they  arc  nearly  cxiinct  as 
:  only  two  rivers  ninntng  out  of  the  American  lakes  and  the 
lin  any  specimens  ;  and  it  w  not  n  little  singxilar  that  there 
mibriiy  in  the  conditions  of  these  rivers  'I'hcy  take  tiKtr 
•normous  reservoirs ;  «*&  have  no  certain  knowledge  which 
the  greater,  but  unless  it  ucrc  for  thcw  sources  of  supply, 
would  be  in  hot  summer  weather  little  more  than  a  half- 
Lirook.  How  far  these  exceptional  conditions  have  prc- 
'  type  from  destruction  it  is  impossible  to,  say,  but  it  would 
IT  they  had  some  part  in  the  matter,  The  gar-fish  arc 
w  called  from  the  bright  surface  of  their  shining  scales  ; 
of  bone,  and  they  arc  covered  with  hard  enamel.  Slceve- 
nany  other  of  the  lifter  aniclcs,  might  be  made  of  their 
id  scales,  which  enclose  the  whole  body  like  [jlatc  armour, 
n  to  be  two  kinds — the  long-nosed  gat,  which  is  not  more 
d  is  length ;  and  the  alligator  gar,  which  is  a  much  heavier 
\  head  of  the  first  tctminalcs  in  a  kind  of  long  beak  studded 
;  and  the  latter  has  long  while  jaws,  and  is  much  larger  and 
Isive  in  appearance,  llie  Canadians  have  a  great  horror  of 
when  one  is  about  they  say  the  fish  of  all  kind^  leave  the 
ek  where  he  is  lurking.  But  they  are  very  rate— wc  may 
ne  in  the  course  of  years — and  probably  their  extinction 
distant.  They  would  leave  few  to  regret  them,  except  as 
;  exam])les  of  the  mon&lers  of  a  past  age.  They  ha\*e  no 
ept  to  t)ie  curious ;  and  we  arc  more  concerned  in  the 
i  the  Salmonida;  than  in  the  preservation  of  a  link  that 
IH  frith  palxoioic  ages,  although  it  is  like  losing  some  old 
ec  even  these  become  extinct. 

ALFRED   RIMMER. 
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^b-wBit^i^M^^KB  s*  •  a^NBC^  «Ucli  wQI  engage  the  edf 
^(^    ^Aw^mm^^^m  «r  riiliiwi  iiT  and  a  searching  bms^ 

"  "tsjftttinoCguoeottsaiato 

by  the  TifcwMtffw  eiB»»' 

:  report  of  the  cormnittte 

larSr  wniam  Annstiong's  t«>«npa| 

I  has  leawakcDcd  Teats 

Ynm  Ibe  6nt  tbcrc  have  b«<l 

!  tf  ^^"Ci  <>c  ^^  subject  of  mr 

Ae  CMPmiaee  that  the  balncx' 

;  gmn  wsy  ooder  a  double  child 

tSrVnbnPtQiseT,  thai  the  fracttue 

atesT^  present  and  may  at  any  to«»B 

I*   ihe  esse  of  the  Duilh,  it  is  de 

Uled  ;  and  it  will  not  be  futpUt 

,  Ekvick  boBd  their  heavy  ordnance,  on  (»< 

thoe  has  never  been  a  questioa  ** 

tup ;  on  the  conliaiy,k 

i  arid  Aai  «e  alow  odwr  nations  to  purchase  &om  li 

i  lAkh  iR  sapcrier  in  lUs  tcspect  to  those  turned  out 

lanenaL    Alter  vhM  h*s  oeeaned  on  board  tlie  two  st ' 

egoniiy  «a  demand  tet  the  Woohrkh  system  be  put  upon  id 

nd,  fa  antiriptico  of  a  new  "battle  of  the  gunc,"  involving 

tssoes  than  veie  at  stake  when  the  rival  systems  of  Sir  W.  A: 

Mr.  WThitwotth,  and  others  were  competing  for  adoption,  it  tatr 

well  tboctly  to  review  the  stoeyof  the  Tihm^bvr  disaster,  taliag 

pieUaunaiy  g^aiKe  at  the  general  principles  which  govern  tbc 

stractioR  of  modern  naval  ordnance. 

These  are  fully  illustrated  by  tbc  3S-ton  gun,  which  is  buitt  <ip 
the  foUowii^  manner  :— A  steel  tube,  u  inches  bore  and  i6l  ' 
long,  is  t%hlly  clasped  attcmally  b>'  three  coiled  tubes  of 
iron,  each  of  which  occupies  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
tnlic.  One  coil  surrounds  the  muzilc,  another  the  middle  rf 
gun,  while  a  thtnl  enciicles  Vhe  bi[ccch,aod  the  latter  is  again 
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md  cot)  having  the  (ninnioDS  (brged  upon  i^  The  "coib* 
UBoed  because  they  consist  of  roctanguUr  bars  of  wrought 
wad  into  great  spirab,  which  arc  brought  to  a  welding  heat 
kxd  end-up  under  a  powerful  steam^bammer,  whose  blo< 
ch  convolution  of  ihc  spiral  to  its  neighbour,  and  thus  fonn  i 
Tbe  lltree  lubes  are  next  turned  in  suilable  lalhcs,  and  bor 
meter  s]i{;titly  too  sinati  to  admit  the  steel  lining,  over  whic 
r,  they  will  just  slide  when  expanded  by  heat,  and  U[KiaJ 
tliey  nhrink  with  ptrxx  fotce  on  cooling.  Tltc  second 
lil  a  shrunk  over  the  breerh-p«ece,  and  the  gun  is  completed^ 
g  ihc  steel  lubes  with  nine  grooves.  Under  the  old  system, 
re  cast  either  oi  iron,  bronxe,  or  stcd,  in  a  sinj^e  piece ;  and 
bortant  to  understand  clearly  why  the  plan  of  shrinking  coib 
Bcniral  lube  has  replaced  this  method.  If  a  thin  tube,  which 
knd  easily  under  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  powder,  U  tightly 
uound  with  wire,  its  resistance  to  disruption  is  greatly  in- 
This  is  not  the  case  if  the  wire  encircles  the  tube  without 
but  when  tho  wire  is  already  in  a  condition  of  tension,  it 
speak,  on  its  guard,  and  prepared  to  aid  tlic  lube  in  resisting  j 
Olive  force  within. 
COiU  uf  a  gun  reinforce  (he  steel  lining  in  jutit  the  same  wayi' 
second  coil,  embracing  the  brcCch-piecc,  gives  additional 
in  the  region  of  the  powder  chamber,  where  the  strain  is 
I'hc  proper  tensions  fw  distributing  the  pressure  of  the 
gases  evenly  througltout  ihe  material  of  the  gun  are  ascer- 
ty  calculation  )  and  we  may  regard  any  piece  built  on  this 
BS  a  tube  wliose  walls  are  in  a  jtcrnianeni  stale  of  strain, 
Bg  from  the  bore  ouivrard,  A  solid  gun,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  considered,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  ns  a  tube  similarly 
ed  of  annull,  embracing  each  oitier  without  any  iuitinl  ten- 
nd  in  view  of  the  ihcory  of  reinforcement,  to  whirli  attention 
D  called,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  bore  in  nuch  n  gun 
alTer  local  disruption  before  the  outer  rings  of  metal — being, 
,  off  their  guard— could  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 


kirKis  of  projectiles  are  used  in  Ihe  384on  gun  ;  one,  known 
inon"  thclt,  is  made  of  ordinary  caM  iron,  weighs  600  Ibs^ 
with  an  85-pound  charge  :  this  shell  is  too  soft  to  pene-' 
nnour  plates.  The  other — called,  after  it*  inventor,  the 
sr"  shell — is  also  made  of  cast  iron,  which,  being  rapidly 
or  "  chiUod  "  in  the  mould,  becomes  harder  than  the  hardest 
kd  is  consequently-  ustd  for  piercing  plaiea.    T\i»%\vtVi'«d'ig£Vfc 


■■dr  fit  tbe  rifle  gi«a*ti. 

dm  difcr  iligfatly  iiiGflBe« 
d  naked  of  fi^ng. 

hesTy  ocdouKes 
:  tifwltily  BtniiMig  "** 
itt.  AsotiT 
i^Hd^  brge  catia  ooitsmx 
>  <tef^  of  this  kind,  tboc- 
ipace  within  whkfa  the  pM 
!  ik^^ited;  viihal 
1  far  cooaplete  < 
■k  ■oiud  apfWCcaUjr  bdoK  all 
t  «f  »  Am  at  the  iDociKnt  of  la^ 
by  ^  «»nvr  pressure  1 
ihc  length  of  the  buret ; . 
[-bnniini  powder,  pnoduongi 
y  dctreaang.  may  be  infaitfi 
■MB*  bat  more  contimioui* 


Tw: 


<€ta^^ 


k  fomda  *  has  been  unj* 
k  aoaa  bjr  which  the  desBndill] 
r  be  noidcd  without  loss  of  I 
■  «f  a  s^-UK  gsB  b  [iro[>dfed  M  then 
bf  aa  cfmfe  presMue   of  5  tool,  I 
•bUe '  ba«  ><   tons   ixrr  aitun 
,wilh  fiiK-gnun  powder  aad  I 
nadi  ap  to  jo  toas.     It  b  it  I 
accixnucly  what  ore  tbc  { 
I  oTa  beny  gon,  in  order  that  a  1 
nde  Sx  mmiag  the  varying  ttratu;) 
findy.  by  the  use  of  "  crusher  ptttA"] 
i  daiicd  from  the  weight  and  velodiT* 


CmilMi  lan^f  I  ate  small  cybiden  of  copper  about  oDc-e)si»l> 
i^  n  dbncter  and  half  an  inch  long.    Tea  of  these  c]^il^] 
,tgf  lalnMr  ttcesses  drilled  at  intervals  into  the  steel  liaiog 
^^g(«  ibey  be  flush  with  the  bore  of  the  gun.    Upon  filing,  ik  * 

^*  «.t»  sm  each  gauge  lil^e  ihe  Uow  of  a  hammer.  co< ^ 

>  kwve  «bich  is  proportional  to  Ihc  pressure  pre' 
n  of  ttn  fW ;  xVw  «A  o)?V«  ?•'«*  **y.  and  the 
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which  it  iindetgoes  forms  a  measure  of  pressure  when  the 

at  a(terwards  compared  with  Etmibr  cylinders  whooe  be< 

under  known  loads  has  b«eo  cxpetioKnUlly  detenntned. 

The  weight  and  velocity  of  a  moving   body  being  given,  the 

pifdIiDg  Ibrce  can  be  osculated,  so  that  the  pressure  on  a  shot  at 

■■rgirm  point  in  the  barrel  can  be  stated  if  its  velocity  at  ilui 

pliiit  b  known.    An  ingenious  device,  known  aa  the  "  chronoscope," 

iMaiMd  by  Captain  Noble,  furnislies  the  required  inibrroation,  and 

tnddn  the  artillerist  to  ascertain  with  extreme  accuracy  the  rate  at 

a  projectile  is  travelling  through  any  section  of  the  gun.     It 

detain  us  too  long  to  describe  this  apparatus  at  length ;  xuHice 

tty  that  the  shot  in  its  passage  cuts  successively  ten  wires 

are  inserted  at  as  many  ])oii)ts  in  the  boic.     Each  severance 

an  electric  circuit,  the  moment  of   rupture  being  instan- 

y  recorded  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  moving  witli  a  high  and 

velocity.     The  intervals  between  each  of  these  records,  which 

I  Kpuered  by  dots  on  the  |>ai>eT,  are  measum  o(  time,  am] 

the  speed  of  the  projectile  at  ten  ditfercnt  points  in  the 

From  data  thut  obtained,  diagrams  arc  constructed  showing 

amount  and  variation  of  the  strains  to  which  the  gun  is  %ubjectMl 

;hout  its  whole  length  ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  found  that  the 

stress  on  the  breech  of  the  Thundtrtr  gim  was  34  tons 

trc  inch,  dropping  rapidly  to  5  tons  at  the  centre,  and  about 

at  tile  muEtle.     Under  the  system  of  coiled  construction, 

in  taken  of  the  information  afToided  liy  the  chrono^cope 

ember  gauges  to  adju;.!  the  amDiim  of  metal  to  the  stmins 

It    Thus,  ttie  heavy  pre»).ure  on  the  powder  chamber  is 

'  cbKping  the  brecdi  by  iwo  encircling  coil.i,  while  the  lighter 

about  the  centre  and  muzzle  are  met  by  thinner  and  thinner 

so  that  a  hill  clurge  of  jiowdcr  could  not  be  exploded  in  any 

I  of  the  gtm  except  the  breech  wiihuut  causing  its  disruption. 

Htvtng  said  so  mudi  on  the  principles  which  govern  ihc  con. 

'''^■nion  of  heavy  ordnance  at  ^Voolwich,  we  must  now  pass  on  to 

*'*w!er  the  general  arrangement  of  the  T^uadfttr't  armament  and 

^ineins  adojited  for  loading. 

"Hie  ship  has  a  fore  and  .ifler  tunct,  the  former  containing  two 
5*l6(i  gnns— one  of  whidi  burst^and  ihc  laller  two  3Ston  guns, 
^  *"«!)  are  idenlical  with  Ihc  larger  arms  in  c^crj'  paciicular  excepting 
HBgih.    Being  three  fe«t  ihorter  than  the  jS-ton  guns,  the  Utter  can 
B^Mded  by  band  within  the  turret ;  but  the  3S-ton  guns  themselves 
*tc  loo  long  to  be  withdrawn  suflicicntly  for  this  purpose,  and  need 
"•"tfcrc  to  be  charged  mechanically  from  without  vVic  Ivintt.    \^\ftt 


i 


■■I  '  ■  —  .»—. 
Ae  gm,  the  """"*'  advances,  an^iag  on  its  bead  a  papi* 
vad.  Of  the  two  yluiigm,  die  bigcr  a]wa>-s  starts  forwnitl 
cane  of  the  greattr  area  which  it  exposes  to  the  vater  f 
when  folhr  extended,  the  snoUer  phm^  ukes  vp  the  mt 
diiTiBg  clkargc.  projectile,  and  vad  home:  Hj 

Want  of  space  alone  compcfa  the  adoption  of  Ihifl 
anangaacsi  of  kuding  gear,  which  has  the  singular  dtsadvi 
Dot  petmining  the  motioa  of  the  second  plunger  to  be  seen  < 
a  taechaiMol  indicator  is  provided  to  tcit  when  the  cbargi 
home ;  and  it  is  importvit  to  rcmcmbcT  that  when  the  t 
occurred  this  indicator  was  injured  and  out  of  use;  While 
ihc  gun  indines  downward  at  an  angle  of  aboai  is  degrees^ 
■hell  wotilil  slide  ont  of  the  gaa  on  the  removal  of  the  rani 
for  (he  paptei-tnicbtf  wad,  which  keeps  it  in  place. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreci-ite  the  occunco« 
dtsastcT.  All  four  guns  weie  loaded  with  a  char^  of  lo 
powder  and  n  Pulli.t«r  shell,  those  of  [he  aAcr  turret  rece 
wads,  which  arc  unncccssaiy  when  guns  arc  loaded  in  a  h 
position.  This  brradude  was  fired  electrically,  and  a  mj 
doubtcdly  occurred  in  one  of  the  35-ton  guns,  foe  the  urn 
charge  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  The  captain  of  llie  ve 
of  the  officers,  and  a  sailor,  who  were  watching  the  firin 
before  the  committee  that  M/w  shou  in  all  came  from 
turrets  on  this  broadside.     On  the  other  hand*  five  saitogj 
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ncfllB]  10  the  misfire,  there  is,  as  tvc  have  se«n,  a  conflict  of  direct 

e^ridoiRe;  and  the  above  conclusions   rest  u-holty  on  indications 

t».<T<ird«I  by  the  fngmciits,  logcther  with  ihe  now  proved  inability  of 

£t%«  pa)  to  i«ith:>tan<l  the  expl<]iucra  of  a  douUe  charge.     I'racture 

i^mA  place  only  in  t)ie  two  fonnird  coils  of  tlie  ^n,  uf  which  thincen 

pictei  were  Tcco>'cred,  the  muizle  and  many  othiT  pieces  going 

onmboaid     On  piecing  these  together,  it  mu  found  that  their  rear 

and  fixwird  edges  arc  scored  exactly  as  they  would  have  been  by  the 

p*ao^  of  the  hinder  shot  over  them,  after  the  disruption  of  the  lube 

tiad  been  eScctcd  by  the  explosion  of  the  forward  charge.     This 

C»]4oiion  vould  occur  about  lotdway  in  the  barrel,  at  a  point  where, 

u  •«  hive  seen,  the  pressure  is  usually  only  live  tons  per  square 

ttK^ud  where  no  provision  of  metal  has  been  nude  to  withstand 

WKli  prasuKS  «9  occur  in  the  powder  chamber,     lite  scoring  of 

lUx  rngments  m  a  particuhr  manrurr  is  Ihe  sole  foundation  on 

*iidi  [he  conclusions  of  the  committee  rest ;  but  three  piiine  dif^ 

UliEi  had  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  cxplanabon  was  admissible. 

IsAetsi  place,  the  sound  of  firing  might  have  told  tliose  within 

Vianet  whether  a  misfire  had  or  had  not  taken  place.    Secondly, 

"■c  pOiition  of  the  rammer  should  have  indicatetl  that  a  charge 

"•iiDtd  in  the  gun  wiven  the  second  was  put  in.     Thirdly,  a  misfire 

**>ldhaTC  l>ccn  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  recoil. 

b  reply  it  is  said  :  h'trstly,  tlut  electric  firing,  from  its  instan- 

'''OtBness,  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  any  particubr  gun 

~"  Inoadsidc  has  missed  (ire.  Secondly,  that  all  visible  movement  of 

^  telescopic  rammer  had  ceased  before  the  second  charge  was 

,  ^"''ftied  bomCi  while  the  indicator,  being  out  of  order,  afforded  no 

I  ^*rTiution.    Thirdly,  the  movement  of  recoil  is  so  masked  by  that 

liioed  by  hydraulic  power,  which  is  applied  tlic  moment  explosion 

^Qard,  that  it  is  most  unlikely  its  absence  would  be  noticed. 

In  (his  way  the  committee  have  removed,  to  their  own  sati.tfaction, 

^^aions,  the  admission  of  any  one  of  which  is  fatal  to  their  theory; 

^  ve  must  DOW  notice  a  small  but  impoitant  i>iece  of  positive 

*^ence  which  they  claim  in  its  favour.     After  tlie  accident,  a  stud 

^*  picked  up  in  the  turret ;  it  was  much  battered,  and  it  is  almost 

/"lain  that  it  could  have  come  from  nowhere  else  than  from  a  shell 

Z^'chwas  tnthin  the  gun  when  it  burst.     We  have  before  remarked 

*^t  the  siHds  of  "  Common  "  and  ■•  Palliser  '•  shell  differ  in  their 

r^Cht  and  method  of  fixing,  and  the  stud  in  rjuestion  apjiears  to 

^e belonged  to  a  Paltiter  projectile.    Sir  W.  I'alliscr  disputes  this 

^    the  ground  that  his  studs  ate  marked  by  the  rifling  in  a  different 

^'^aner  from  that  upon  which  (Ae  committee  rely ;  bul,  it  \,V\c  \3\\ct  ait 
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■splodfldbgr  A 

f»Of  WOTth  nTnniiliiiiiiiiii 

pn  WM  bunt  by  Ac  iBMIBg  of  I 

Ke  btSeves  itat  ite  IqAHlkc 
torn,  tBBT  have  CBppcd  dw 

end  of  the  thcU  that  On,  on 

the  ucci  tube  ooljr  in  the  fint  a 

fractuic  to  the  powdcr<gue>,  vbidi  i 

•tntctwe  o<  coB*.    Scfectu^  an  old  Atf-i 

U  wkh  a  tube  of  toft  iroa  instcBd  of  sud,  Sb  lA'Sliun  Ihs 

thown  thu  it  ts  impooible  to  bom  a  piece  of  tUs  ktod  bjr 

ho^Hlg.    Indeed,  he  hai  nearly  &lkil  the  boird  with  cfauga 

damge  to  the  gun. 

I         Mk  wdl  knmni,  the  War  OUBce,  in  order  to  test  the 

cxjilitulioni  offtTcd  in  so  many  quarters,  ordered  a  seootid 

of  cxi^nmenM  on  ilic  sister  gan.     These,  aafoctunateljr,  were 

(lirccicd  to  tent  each  of  the  suggestions  thooght  wonhy  of  coosdei^ 

ation  in  an  exhaustive  manner.   Many  rotmds  were  fired  unneceKanI) 

wilh  air-i{nceN  between  the  drtiidge  and  projectile,  and  (wo  wilh  * 

wad  canted  in  the  bore  aboot  fire  feet  from  the  shell    In  both  iher 

(ound*  the  wad  wai  blown  out  of  the  gun  before  the  shot  reached  i* 

but  the  ex|)criment  IclU  us  nothing  about  what  would  hai»i>cn  if  li; 

any  chance  a  shot  could  be  effectively  jomuKd.    Rxperitnents  siioob 

)i3vc  been  made  with  steel  tubes  already  cracked,  since  tbU  nuleria 

is  10  notoriously  uncertain  ;  and  the  results  of  fracture  in  this  part  ar 

•uppoKd  to  be  momcnloui  by  artillerists  of  Sir  Williara  I'sllbcr' 

experience.     Again:  no  attcm^  was  made  to  cause  tlie  3tadlk< 

fwojcctilc  lo  override  the  rifling,  but  the  conunitiec  appear  to  hw 

hurried  forward  lo  prove  the  correctness  of  their  first  report    Wit 

ihit  view,  the  ((vm  was  doubly  charged  and  rumisltcd  with  owl' 

gauge*,  whose  business  it  was  lo  report  the  pressures  under  whic 

the  gUD  gave  way.      Unforlunalcly,  the  committee  had  inenoui] 

pieRied  these  gauges  with  36  tons  to  tbc  square  inch,  and  ibtj  f 

I  corded  nolhinR  when  the  iecond  38-ton  gun  was  finally  bursL   /^ 

^         though  it  wn«  immediately  proclaimed  tliat  the  verdict  of  the  cOi> 

^ft         miltcc  was  correct  and  the  Woolwich  system  triumphantly  viadkll** 

^K      it  mial  not  be  foT5ol'.eT\  fti*^.  >>«  ».«.«  ^uns  have  burst  in  *«• 
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fierent  m.j^  In  the  case  of  the  Thunderer,  osly  the  two  forward 
lili  were  fractured,  the  breech-piece  remaining  intact ;  but  the 
txxA  gun  was  split  from  end  to  end,  and  the  character  of  the 
igments  diSns  widely  in  the  two  cases.  On  the  whole,  the  second 
lies  erf  experiments  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
usive,  leaving  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  Thtindertr 
qikmon — an  imcertainty  which  rises  to  anxiety  in  view  of  the  Italian 
inner.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Eiswick  and 
'odwich  systems  are  practically  identical,  or  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong's 
na  has  given  way  under  an  ordinaiy  charge  of  exceptionally  mild 
Older.  Had  British  pebble  powder  been  in  use  on  board  the 
toff,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  man  would  have  remained  alive  or 
Dwnuided  within  the  turret  of  the  Italian  ironclad  after  the  explo- 
it 

DANIEL   PIDCEON. 
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LITERARY  SUCCESS  A   HUMi 
YEARS  AGO. 

THOSE  irlio  in  these  days  "  umper  wiili  the  Mums ^ 
n  (niitful  source  of  vexation  in  ihe  penital  of  the 
memoirs  or  ceruin  lilenry  persons  who  SourUhed  a  centur 
there  were  then  no  Inilances  of  a  |>riw  poem  leading  to  ai 
sadonhip,  u  in  the  case  of  Prior,  or  of  good  [)lace5  being  gi« 
in  Tctum  for  a  fairl/  creditable  coiiy  of  venes,  there  were  a 
examples  of  x  splendid  social  ]>o«ilion  and  ample  pecuniary 
being  gained  \>f  writers  whose  abilities  n-c  should  now  cor 
the  most  common-pbce  order.  But  let  any  diuppoinied  gei 
feels  hiniKtr  or  herself  inndequatcljr  rewarded  l)y  the  admb 
perhaps  a  small  clique  in  this  mueh-dividcd  literary  world  of ! 
be  thankful  to  avoid  stumbling  on  the  "  Life  and  I.ctte 
Hannnh  More."  Almost  exacdy  a  hundred  years  ago  sbe^  | 
by  the  consciousness  of  superior  powers,"  came  to  Ixindoii 
not  enter  it  as  a  petfeO  stranger,  fo*,  to  (|Uotc  Mr,  Re 
bi(^r.-.;'her,  "  Society,  in  its  moM  engaging  forro,  was 
arms  to  receive  her," 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  a  comely  won 
and-tn-cnty,  and  she  )ud  written  the  "  Search  after  ilappuies) 
torat  Drama  of  the  feeblest  description,  and  some  Inmslatio 
Meta&tasio  and  Horace,  and.  on  the  strength  of  these  achte' 
and  some  good  introductions,  vhe  carried  the  town.  Her  f 
amusement  as  a  child  lintt  been  to  turn  a  ckiir  into  a  coa 
heiself  in  it,  and  invite  her  sisters  to  drive  with  her  to  London 
publishers  and  bishops ;  and  noiv  her  childish  spon  bccamM 
and  she  not  only  was  able  lu  hold  her  onn  with  publisheiM 
lime  for  bargaining  came,  but  took  sweet  counsel  nith  e^-eryU 
the  bench,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  her  life  gave  llN 
help  in  holding  up  the  pillars  of  Church  and  State.  Anothf 
tion  of  her  childhood  had  been  to  have  a  whole  quire  ofl 
paper  given  to  her  at  once.  This  wish  had  been  granted,  ani 
the  quire  she  had  voitten  \c\wrs  ^o  ie:^v«d  characters  {toi 
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T'  inhir/ouidM:  evil  of  ihcir  ways;  and  on  tlic  other  hnlf,  answers 
LiLiui  ihc  3^1^,  ownin|[  the  convindng  force  of  iier  orgumcnta,  and 

Ipndiinaif;  their  uncere  repciitiince  and  intuition  of  anieodnienL 
Thl)  jnoile  ainuMtnent  wan  also  the  forefthadoiring  of  her  chiet 
"nfJfljBent  in  after  ^ cutt. 

Aiftnt,  it  roust  be  owned,  Mixs  More  was  just  a  little  dazzled  by 
_  ^*  pot  wortd  and  the  great  iwople  she  met,  and  no  wonder,  for 
^L  baft mtcai  her  feet.  Night  «Acr  night  she  went  to  jianies  "com- 
^H  (Mil  totjreljr "  (to  use  her  own  words,  though  it  is  unkind  of  her  to 
^F  Mb  tocb  a  marlced  distinction)  "  of  wits  and  bislKips,  with  scarcely 
I        *'Q|lcitve  person  amongst  tlumi."    Garrick  was  one  oT  her  lirst 

■  bthli,  ind,  in  :.]ii(e  of  his  calling,  the  fiicndahip  between  them  lasted 
B  **  kof  01  he  lived.  Slie  met  Dr.  Johnson  at  a  party  given  by  Sir 
H  JttAn  Reynolds.  1  Icrhoct  had  forewarned  her  that  it  was  just  ]>08«ible 
H     I^Dnclor  might  be  in  one  of  his  moods  of  sadness  and  silence, 

■  ^  «w  llwrcfore  and  now  we  use  the  words  of  Ijcr  bio^ajiher — 
H       wp'^ml  al  his  coming  lo  meet  her  as  she  entered  the  room,  with 

■  {ood  humour  in  his  countenance,  and  a  mncaw  of  Sir  Joshtia'K  on  his 

■  ""rf;  and  siill  more  at  his  accosting  her  with  a  verse  from  a  Morning 

■  *l)m,  which  she  had  written  at  the  desire  of  Sir  J.  SconchouEe.     In 
I      ^"tiune  pleasant  Immour  he  continued  the  whole  of  the  evening." 
I  This  is  rather  a  different  account  of  the  meeting  from  ih.il  given 
I     ^VMn  Thrale  :  "When  she  (H.  More)  was  intiodured  to  Drr 
I     JoltuoQ  not  long  ago,  she  began  singing  liis  praise:*  in  the  warmest' 
K     '***i<er,  and  l-ilking  of  the  pleasure  and  the  instruriion  she  had 

■  '■toictl  frooi  Iii^  wriiingn,  with  ilic  highest  encomiumii.  For  some 
I  "(nt  he  licaid  her  with  llial  (|ute(ne.ss  which  a  long  use  of  praise  had 
I  p*tt  him.  llten  s)ie  rvdoubkd  her  strokes,  and,  as  lllr.  Seward  calls' 
I  "■  I^fpi'trcd  still  mire  highly,  till  at  length  the  Doctor  tiimcd  suddenly 
I  °''er,i»iih  aticinaiid  angry  counieruincc, and  said,  *  Madam,  before 
I  -^^  lUtter  a  msn  so  grouly  to  his  face,  you  should  consider  whether 
I  ^'  "W  your  Battery  is  worth  having.'"  !f  during  this  first  interview 
^  .  *"■  Johnson  did  administer  such  a  slcdgc-hainmct  rebuke,  he  certainly 
^^P^  a  hktng  to  Miss  More  afterwards,  for  we  hear  of  his  catling  her 
^^^'•1,  and  little  fool,  and  lo\'c,  and  dearest,  and  with  him  ihcac 

I    ^'heti  were  synonyms.  * 

I    J,   iTiis  conquest  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no   mean.t  the  end   of 
I   „  ^t^uh  More's  social  successes.    She  soon  became  nc:quainted  with 
*"  the  great  and  greatly  endowed."    She  was  introduced  to  *■  her 
I  r~*  •  S^'^ry,  Mr«,  MoniasT."  and  describes  her  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  J 
I  If     ''  "****  ^'J"  '^'^  ''"^'^  genius,  but  the  finest  lady  I  ever  saw.    Shn 
I    ^  in  llic  bifiliesi  style  of  mugaiSccmc.   Her  i>i>Win«;ntt  to4  uVv\^ 
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nlm^d  listc."  &c.     \Vc,   in  these  nioic  fau/l'/:i 
,  hne  MOie  douliLi  as  lo  ihc  genius,  ami,  wVicn  we  naJ 
iioihc  6ne  tMtcofthclady;  l«it  in  H»nnaliMBfe'» 
i  of  Mn.  MoQUgu  wu  a  luod  of  Holt-iiuik  ikA  , 
r  nffin^TT  to  any  one  who  wished  to  make  a  figun  it  j 
i  of  leBcn.     Sbc  coutd  crush  bq  aspinint  bjr  a  word. 

,  the  miancr  to  which  she  addressed  a  lady  whoi 
;  to  dhiDe  ia  conversation  in  ha  presence.     "  Mi.  B^^— '» < 
aH  bcr  strength  lo  be  witty,   and  in  short  showed  lock  I 
that  I  turned  about  and  a^kcd  who  it  was  tbAt  vui 
;  w  be  tDgauous."     The  great  lady  was,  however,  veiy  mill 
1  MoR  ;  and,  besides  this  triumph,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Cha; 
and  Mrs.  Vcscy  hailed  her  .as  a  kindred  siiiiil,  wh 
crowned  her  with  laurels,  and  "  that  plcoDsn  I 
,  t*e  Qtriacey  called  Mrv  Barbauld,  "  wrote  her  1 
Irfdvaoe  and  good  oaturc."  The  sublime  and  beautiful 
I  a  taoniing  call.     Baretti  of  the  Italian  VfxHa 
oC   the    Ensltsh,    Ixwd    Howe,    Lord    Kodn 
,  Mj^Mlocr  Btyant,  Dr.  Solandcr.  Boswcl)  (tbcli  < 
,  WaJpole,  Windham,  Sheridan,  the  11 
tnieiuoos   Mr.  Cambridge  (who  i 
.  die  mmmoH  in  him,  for  he  had  ai 

tondi  of  her  ;  the  King  got  \Kt\ 
m,  tbc  Qocen  sent  her  flaitciing : 
bcr  wdcocne  in  their  bouses,  the 
•D  ber.  and  as  foe  bishops,  pee»,i 
»^«cafiafl£a»o«e  who  were  on  tcnnsofi 

rmmpHnwaua,  wc  find  their nvnel 

i|>ecchcs  could  not ; 

r"s  stodt  of  /*&  ran  out, and  in  h«i 

of  himadL*     She  was  even  acqu 

we  have  aid  that,  we  have  men 

wez7  childhood  ! 

peAapft  a  little  thrown  away  upon  '• 

«WclmeT5  she  saja,  "  Foe  my  own  part,  the  » 

,  aad  gn^'  ^  more  I  »«  ^\ 
of  a&  created  good."    In 
Miiiiiikcd  that  *■  wits,  when  they  get 

peoftb'     Perhaps  the  occtaM  j 
■w  Ihal  OC  which  "the  sptikarf 
of  a  Utile  lemona(k  till  | 
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However,  whether  shts  despised  it  or  not,  her  su<xcss  in  ihe 

tilcttir  world  of  tondon  was  a.  fact,  and  when  she  went  into  the 

tnuntty  she  received  equal  homage.    She  herself  dcscribca  a  visit 

W  NorroU:,  and  bow  the  first  Stmday   she  was  there  ihe  was, 

"■fcm  the  service  was  over,  politely  accosted  by  every  utU-Jraud 

pttMO  in  the  coRgrcgation,"  all  desiring  to  see  her  at  their  houses. 

,  ham  tbence  she  went  to  stay  in  a  country  house  full  of  visitors,  and 

'  ■Kcndibtp  conimeneed  between  herself  and  c%'cry  one  of  the  guests, 

tUdi  Usted  during  their  respective  lives ! 

All  her  letters  at  this  tintc  secin  to  be  full  of  a  chastened  world- 

linns,  or  rather  of  a  denire  to  cultivate  two  opposing  worlds  at  once. 

Sht  hiA  shown  it  even  in  chiidhoutl  when  she  wished  to  go  to 

Indon  10  see  publishers  and  bishops.    She  showed  it  arterwards 

Ih  Ihe  vofldly  wisdom  with  which  she  criticised  her  own  tide  of 

'  "Sicied  Dramas."    "  The  word  t,i(red  in  the  title  is  a  damper  to 

tbt  dnnus.     It  is  tying  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  sensibility, 

'vUdi  will  drown  tliem  both  together."    She  showed  it  by  going  ta 

'  " '     i<artiea,  and  abusing  the  people  who  gave  them  as  soon  as 

..i>cd  home,  and  asking  Elijah  (/>.  herseiQ  *'bat  he  had  been 

I  litBg  there  ?    In  fact,  ibc  way  in  which  the  tittle  woman  sipped  the 

nttts  of  pleasure  at  tliis  time,  and  quarrelled  with  tlicir  taste,  is  very 

4iolL    "  Pleasure,"  says  she,  "  is  by  much  the  most  hborious  trade 

I  know,  especially  for  those  who  have  not  a  vocation  to  it.    I  worked 

■ilii|icat  assiduity  at  this  hard  calling  on  Monday.    The  moment  1 

!  M  treakfastcd,  I  went  to  Ajislcy  tlousc,  where  I  stayed  till  near 

tta    I  then  made  instgniticant  vishs  till  four,  when  I  went  to  Mrs. 

8«awcn's  to  dinner,  where  I  stayed  till  eight,  and  from  thence 

*n)l  to  spend  the  cveoiog  at  Mrs.  Vcscy's,  where  there  was  a  small 

OaUtge  of  about  ihiny  people,  and  all  clever."     In  another  place 

■fcf  naively  says,  "  Mrs.  Itoscawen  came  to  sec  me  the  other  day  with 

"t&cbcss  in  bci  gilt  chariot  with  four  footmen.     It  is  not  i)ossiblc 

*fnytliingtobe  more  agreeable  to  my  t-istc  than  my  present  manner 

•fliviog." 

WkibI  at  home  in  Bristol  afiec  one  of  thcM:  triumphant  vixitii  to 
**ulon,  she  one  <lay  said  laughingly  to  her  sister,  '■  I  Ji.ave  been  so 
*^  with  praise  that  I  really  think  I  will  venture  to  try  what  la  my 
*<*I  nine,  by  writing  a  slight  poem  and  offering  it  to  Cadcll  m)«clf." 
'oifailRight  after  the  idea  was  slatted  she  had  completed  "  Sir 
*Wr«l  of  the  Bower,"  to  which  she  added  tUe  short  poem  of  the 
lUeediBg  Rock."  Cadcll  at  once  (publishers  always  do)  offered  her 
*  I»icc  which  far  exceeded  her  idea  of  its  worth,  very  handsomely 
•Wing,  that  if  she  coaJd  hcrea/ter  discover  what  GoVdsm\l\\  o\i>,a\wi4 
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een  roflkicat  to  draw  thein  dovm.  It  is  written  in  (he 
pnsiestof  prose;  and  yet  it  wu  nn  undoubted  success.  Mrs.  SJd- 
doni  u  Elwina  drew  tears  from  Fox,  and  Mrs.  More  drew  six 
bndred  pounds  from  Cadcll  \\\t  pubitdwr.  She  wrote  another  phjr 
oAed  ibe  "  I'atat  FnUehood."  It  was  not  (juiie  so  niccenful. 
Quiick,  too,  was  dead,  nnd  thus  Mrs.  More  lu<I  lost  the  one  link 
ilbch  recoocilcd  her  to  a  profession  of  wliich  her  judgnKnt  dts- 
^froved,  and  she  gave  tip  all  play-writing  or  play-going.  Very 
toiljall  play-Tcading  also ;  though  in  a  preraoe  to  hci  own  tragedies, 
•riilai  in  alter  years,  she  "  renturcs  to  haxard  an  opinion  that,  in 
twfmy  with  a  judicious  friend  or  luirent,  many  scenes  of  ShuJce- 
ipcare  may  be  read,  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  improvement." 
Bat  ihc  iiad  no  very  hearty  appreciation  of  the  peerless  (;cnius,  no 
(nmpF^cnsion  how  entirely  Ite  stood  alone;  for  she  speaks  of 
"Slnlc«iK;,irc  and  other  writers  of  the  same  description." 

Htf  own  "  poems,"  as  she  calls  them,  are  of  the  most  comnon- 

plueordcr.    "  /\ny  one  of  moderate  capacity,"  to  cpiote  Dr.  Johnson's 

dinnn  on  some  one  else's  work,  "  could  write  reams  of  such  stuff,  if 

licdid  but  abandon  his  mind  to  it."    Let  not  the  reader  think  for  a 

nwnmt  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  this  of  Hannah  Morc's  poems.    After 

■(s£i^  the  "  lias  Bleu  '  in  MS.  (admire  the  l<-irgc  and  glorious 

pititncc  of  an  age  in  which  authors  could  read  each  other's  produc- 

',  faaioMS.!),  he  told  her  thut  he  wanted  to  see  her  to  "praise  it  as 

I'  Mcb  IS  cnv)-  could  praise,"  and  that  there  was  "  no  name  in  liiera- 

*>tihat  might  not  be  g!ad  to  own  it."    Johnson,  however,  wrote 

*)i«softhc  Potts"  in  which  place  was  found  for  Smith  and  Sprat, 

;  ^  none  for  Spenser,  Hcaumont  and  Fletclicr,  Webster,  Kord,  or 

'  NulDwe.     He  knew  how  to  appreciate  virtuous  sentiments  and  big 

*>icn«y  words  in  a  poem ;  bat  be  had  no  car  for  its  music     Not 

■Naiiuic  of  any  kind,  for,  as  Macaulay  humorously  says,  "he  just 

•"(•the  bell  of  St.  Clement's  from  the  organ  ; "  and  in  this  deficiency 

*n  More  seems  to  have  shared,  for  thus  she  wrote  to  one  of  her 

I                       "  Beai  me,  iomc  god,  O  (juiclt!)-  Iwar  me  hcncr. 
'  To  wholmwne  solitmlc  Ihc  nunw  of 

•'Wc.'  I  was  going  to  add  in  the  words  of  Pope,  till  I  recollected 
'''•'  Awf  had  a  more  approprintc  meaning,  and  wrjs  ju^t  as  good  a 
™P*^  This  apostrophe  broke  from  me  on  coming  from  the  opera 
~"it  first  that  ever  I  did,  the  last,  I  trust,  I  ever  thatl  go  to.  For 
"I***  purpose  has  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  made  His  creature  man 
*"''  1  comprehensive  raind  ?  \Vhy  make  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
"igeli?    Wliy^ive  htm  the  faculty  of  thinking,  the  powers  o^  V\\ 
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«  Wife"   is  2  sctni-religious  oovc),  and  was  imineiuely 

1  its  day.    It  will  &till  repay  reading.    The  first  edition  sold 

light.    Twelve  ediliotts  came  out  during  the  lint  year. 

;oDo  copies  were  sold  in  England,  and  30,000  tn  .\mertca. 

led  into  every  Coatinental  language — even  into  Ice- 

iThts  success  of  "  Cuelebs "  was  by  do  means  a  piece  of 

pal  good  fortune.    Miss  ^fore's  books  usually  did  sell  by 

and  lliirty   thousands,   and  were    translated  into   Persian, 

L  Icelandic,  .-ind  cv«n  Cingalese,  by  way  of  unexjiccted 

b,    SoDKtinics  n  Urge  edtbon  of  a  book  of  hers  was  entirely 

Mr  houn    Naturally,  alter  hearing  of  such  facts,  we  wish  to 

peauthordid  not  reap  some  substantial  benefit  from  so  much 

|gr,  and  are  glad  to  Icam  from  her  t>iQgnti>hcr  that  she  made 

I  of  ^£'30,000 ;  and  that,  though  the  wish  of  her  heart  from 

Id  been  to  luve  a  house  of  her  own  in  which  a  clock  could 

d  upright,  &hc  was  able,  from  her  own  earnings,  to  build  one 

more  commodious  dimensions,  in  which  site  and  her  sisters 

ir  days. 

books  brought  her  honours  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  money. 
en  con^ihcd  her  about  the  education  of  the  Princess 
the  Du<:hcs£  of  Cloucc&tcr  gave  her  a  public  breakfast ; 
ly  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Belles  Lcttres  tn  Rotien  elected 
:ml)er.  If  she  scribbled  a  pencil  translation  of  an  Italian 
[a  concert,  it  was  snatched  from  her  hands  and  put  into  the 
I  magazine  of  the  day;  and  her  IcllCRt,  though  coroi>oscd  only 
fircKidc  and  the  bosom,"  were  c-igerly  copied  by  those  who 
I.  TbcD,  to  cronii  her  triumplis,  no  doctor  would  ever  take 
0  hex ;  and  actually,  when  the  course  of  the  maiU  between 
pd  Exeter  was  being  altered  for  some  good  reason,  Sir 
iFreeling  was  esjtccially  cltnrgcd  by  the  Royal  family  to 
I  if  the  alteration  would  be  inconvenient  to  Mrs.  More,  Id 
Be  the  project  was  to  be  abandoned. 

Dali  More's  success  being  an  undoubted  fact,  it  remains  to 
p  in  what  kind  of  a  world  it  was  won.  I^udon  was  at  her 
I  ibe  London  of  those  days  was  something  very  like  a  small 
town  now,  and  the  circle  of  wits  was  limited.  Mrs.  More 
enl  to  ]uirties  from  ivhich  it  was  remarked  that  not  one 
m  London  distinguished  for  taste  or  literature  was  absent. 
\  ea.ty  then  to  count  the  heads  in  which  was  to  be  found 
it  and  learning,  as  for  Ali  Baha  in  his  tree  to  number  the 
n  below;  for  Society  was  composed  of  one  small,  select, 
no  meant  refined  cirde,  the  members  of  7fVi\cH  ■v.ixt.  aiV 
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iFid  unselfish  dTortx  to  help  others,  and  we  are  glad  to 
it,  and  especially  aoxiouc,  besides,  to  declare  that  wc  feel 
reverence  for  Hamuli  More,  and  believe  her  to  hare  been 
uncst  good  woman,  though  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
rbich  she  obtained  as  a  writer  during  the  earlier  pan  of  licr 
I,  if  ever,  she  ma  judged  as  a  wnlcr  DKicIy.  One  person 
have  shaied  our  opinion  even  in  those  days;  for  when  poor 
re  set  liei  drcu  on  fuc,  and  was  only  saved  by  tlie  courage  of ' 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  and  that  the  dress  she  wore 
DC  was  nude  of  a  stuff  called  lastiHg,  vrltich  did  not  burn 
roToked  du  following  epigram  from  "soroe  heartless  prc- 

Vmlds  lo  >c«di  (hy  p»n  in  vain  csnijn  t 
AfoUu  tlriic*  ia  nin  l«  Src  llijr  hjV) 
llaAMh  I  Um  cama  b  vltlUe  cmnieh : 
SiBir  b  tby  nilnentt  anil  Itijr  wiiiingt  HtulT. 

iBct  by  ihc  following  happy  rejoinder  from  a  partHsin  of 

Clothed  all  in  filth,  lo  I  Epii;itiin  app«Mi, 
Hit  fic«  diitoctcd  by  a  ihoutand  mcen : 
Why,  Ibii  aUnck  is  visilil?  mough— 
TV  wrilibln  cnvie*  Hannah's  hiUvg  iinff. 

MAtUiARRT   ItUKT. 


Z"ai  '^^:ffU.JjmiM*j  3fagasiiu. 
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t1o  be  dupulcd  that  those  nho  question  ihc  mode  in 
expcrimcni  was  carried  out  Iiave  soioe  grounds  for  their 

]t  must  be  conceded  that  in  observation  there  was  much 
aBed  precision.  The  best  ]>h]niologisu  in  America  scctn 
t tful  from  tlie  experiment,  either  bccauK  thc>'  itcrc  not 
MTVe.  or  because  they  did  not  care  10  take  part  in  iL    One  ■ 

:ian  and  phyxiologint  whom  we  in  England  should  have 
ilicilly,-  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,— was  in  this 
he  time  the  fiisl  was  in  progress,  and  none  or  those  whom 
nve  relied  on  as  we  should  on  him  have  left,  as  fur  as  I 
ine  or  re|>ott  which  throws  light  on  the  dels,  giving  10 
cientific  \a\vic.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgoltcn  that  in 
)f  the  proceedings  there  was  at  one  lime  an  actual  doubt 
rerence  to  the  introduction  of  food ;  and,  although  Dr. 
t  note  removes  this  doubt  in  so  far  as  the  expression  of 
pinion  is  concerned,  there  are,  I  understand,  many  who 
le  in  the  belief  that  the  doubt  is  not  dispelled, 
part,  if  the  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  long  fast  of 
Cited  only  on  this  one  announcement  of  the  results  of 
or  ex;»eriment,  I  might  be  inclined  to  join  uitli  the 
Rut  there  is  evidence  already  in  hand  which  leads  me 
he  otiKT  side.  I  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  evidence 
■Its  already  that  forty  days  of  fa-sting  is  within  the  range 
[wibJIity  when  water  is  taken  as  drink,  and  thereupon  I  <lo 
ccessity  to  assume  that  Dr.  Tanner  has  not  in  this  wise 
ny  da)-*. 

icrs  have  contained  lately  many  examples  of  long  fasting, 
ich  are  full  of  interest,  and  some  of  which  are  strongly 
f  of  the  possible  %-alidity  of  Dr.  Tanner's  successful 
have,  however,  seen  none  that  nin  quite  parallel ;  though 
»Q  instances  which  do  run  parallel  up  to  the  period  of 
and  which  then  differ  only  in  one  respect,  viz.  that  the 

of  the  experiment,  not  content  with  forty  days,  continued 
dutuid  nattiral  law,  and  fell  victims  to  their  own  temerity 
wening  jtulicc  of  Nature. 

A  FlFTV-THREE   DaTS'   FaST. 

t  of  these  examples  is  given  by  Dr.  M'Naughton  in  the 

er  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute"  fcr  the 

The  futCT  in  this  case  lived  for  fifty-thtee  days,  and  his 

<Ay  told  \xy  the  narrator  who  observed  It,  TVim  %&  toVVowt. 
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,  this  he  u»c(l  occasioiMll/  to  wash  his  mouth ;  he  also 

'  drink.     t[is  poicnts  think  that  the  quaDtiljr  of  water  be 

aly-four  hours  did  not  exceed,  if  it  equalled,  a  pint   When 

I  aboat  a  week  his  parents  became  alanncd,  and  scot  for 

nlsory  means  to  make  him  lake  food  were  fodnd  unavailing, 
xasion  he  went  ihrcc  da)-s  withoiii  taking  even  water ;  but 
nbably  more  than  he  could  persist  in,  ns  on  the  fourth 
le  was  observed  to  go  lo  the  well  and  to  dnnk  copiously 

ay- 

>  elevetith  day  of  hh  fast,  he  Tct>Iied  to  the  expostulations  of 
:  that  he  h;i<l  not  fell  so  well  nor  so  strong  in  two  years  as  at 
Bit.  and  conse(|uentIy  dented  the  necessity  of  inking  fond. 
Fit  six  weeks  he  walked  out  every  day,  and  sometimes  spent 
rt  of  the  day  tn  tlw  woods.  His  walk  wa*  steady  .ind  6rtn, 
ends  even  remarked  that  his  step  had  an  unii^ti.it  elasticity. 
I  bnnself  until  about  a  week  before  his  death,  and  was  able 
1  bed  to  the  last  day. 

lenial  faculties  did  not  seem  to  become  imp.iircd  at  bis 

rength  declined,  but,  on  the  conirary,  his  mind  w.is  calm 

led  to  the  end.     His  voice,  as  might  have  been  cxjieclcd, 

ic  last  became  rcet>Ie  and  low,  but  continued,  nevertheless, 

Towards  Ihe  rjosc  of  his  life  he  did  not  go  into  the  fields, 

the  bst  week  even  lo  Ihe  well,  but  still  he  was  able  to  sit 

»  about  his  room.     During  the  first  three  weeks  of  hii 

he  fell  away  very  f;wt,  but  afterwards  he  did  not  seem  to 

sensibly.     His  eoloiir  was  blue,  and,   towards  the  last, 

His  skin  was  cold,  and  he  complained  of  cliillincKS.     His 

pearancc  was  so  ghastly  that  children  were  frightened  at 

fhim.     Of  this  lie  seemed  himself  lo  be  aware,  for  it  w-as 

imon  to  observe  him  covering  his  face  when  slningrrs  were 

He  died  on  the  fifty-third  day.   .At  the  time  of  his  death 

|r  was  twenty-seven  )  earn  of  age. 

Ksugliton  very  reasonably  supposed  ih.it  the  system  in  lliis 
the  ca%cs  of  ivybcmating  .nninml*,  lived  on  its  own  re- 
lien  the  body  b  emaciated,  the  fatly  p:n  \%  taken  up  !)y  the 
.-ittd  conveyed  into  ihe  blood,— the  chief  condition  for 
e  of  things  to  be  carried  on  without  causing  delirium, 
r,  and  tfeath,  is  a  supply  of  water  to  dissolve  anil  dilute  the 
aUcAllne  Huids.  No  other  drink  wonid  answer  the  same 
n  cam  of  abslinence  from  .ill  solid  food;  strong  drinks 
iBuiac  the  vital  powcn>  inflame  the  digcsUvc  c&i:ia.\,w^ 
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A  gentleman,  nbout  tfiir(ythr«e  jtars  old,  had  oflcn 
fits  of  depression  and  melancholy.  He  wun  man  of  good] 
lion,  had  somewhat  OixtinguUlied  himself  in  his  «cholast 
was  always  considered  as  extremely  good-nattiicd  and  I 
though  from  his  earliest  age  obstinate  and  sclf-irillcd.  13 
of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  that  if  "  he  look  anything  intc 
nothing  would  turn  him."  He  was  not  subjected  at  any  lira 
restraint ;  and,  as  he  was  comfortably  provided  for  by  a  buiii 
called  for  but  little  personal  attention,  he  really  had  as  uua 
for  anxiety  as  most  men  I  linvc  known.  He  read  a  great  i 
nothing  for  out -door  or  athletic  amusements,  and  was  soin« 
less  about  the  course  of  events,  though  he  could  usually  be 
in  political  controversy,  and  up  to  his  death  was  wont  to  sp 
state  of  political  parties.  He  was  not  the  only  man  of 
mind  who,  in  my  experience,  whilst  brooding  over  tui 
dimities,  has  been  indined  to  political  discussion;  but  h 
showed  this  tendency  more  than  any  other  I  ha>'C  known, 
ftlways  ner\-ous  about  himself,  ax  I  was  told,  and  yet,  at  the  i 
was  ready-minded  and  even  courageous  in  the  face  of  sudd 
In  religion  he  was  not  enthusiastic,  and  his  melancholy  was 
by  any  saddening  religious  iientimcnt ;  but  he  brooded  over 
cviU,  wl)icli  he  almost  invariably  referred  to  the  stocnac 
sought  advice  from  men  of  all  kinds  who  professed  to  pnu 
cine,  having  just  as  much  faith  in  a  pretentious  quack  or  in 
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tlic  totaJ-abstincncc  mowment,— which  at  the  lime  was  little  con- 
^dercd,— he  was  practically  a  total  absLiincr, 

For  many  years,   I  believe,   the  condition  of  tliis  gentlemaa 

contintKd  the  Kun&     He  was  induced  to  try  the  eflecu  of  change  of 

air  and  scene ;  but  this  he  declared  wearied  him  too  much,  and  fiiudly  >■ 

lie  wttled  down  a  confinncd  invalid  of  tlie  malade  iniaginaire  type>l 

pun  and  Kimple.     In  seeking  one  day  for  advice  from  a  professor  of 

a  tchKRutic  school  of  physic,  he  gathered  what  he  supposed  to  be  an 

ctuittly  new  light  ax  to  the  cause  of  his  malad)-.    The  [irofcsior,  vcty 

l^sncdand  in)i>osing,  tleUited  to  the  sufferer  the  ideas  then  prevailing 

■*  lo  the  cause  of  pnmarj'  digestion,  and  the  experiments  which  Dr. 

^cumont  had  conducted  on  that  most  interesting  of  physiological 

*'iiSnictors,  Alexis  St.  Martin,     litis  lii.ttory  of  the  accidental  shot 

*'KS  has  made  SL  Klartin  such  a  figure  in  history,  even  to  the  pre- 

^ni  lime  (for  I  believe  hf  stilt  lives),  the  account  of  the  opening 

*ntti  ihc  stomach,  of  llie  notes  that  had  been  made  from  visual 

Jns|i«tion  of  the  process  of  digestion,  the  description  of  the  gastric 

juice  ilut  was  extracted,  and  the  fvinhcr  explanation  as  to  the  solvent 

*ctia  of  the  gastric  juice  on  foo<l,  became  a  perfect  fascination  for 

**»fiftrioiis  invalid;  and  when  the  learned  expositor  improved  the 

**ctaion  by  telling  his  ]iaiicnt  that  all  this  demonstrative  argument 

*a*kt  a  prelude  to  the  grand  inference  he  drew  as  to  the  patient's 

rrtsttit  condition,  ihc  inference  being  no  more  nor  no  less  than  that 

**»«  uafOTtunatc  patient  could  not  possibly  digest  food  because  he 

t^otoced  DO  gastric  juice,  the  enlightenment  was  complete,  positive, 

**id  uiansv-crable. 

From  that  day,  by  a  kind  of  logical  determination  which  it  was 
'^icti  difficult,  and  I  nuy  say  at  once  impossible,  to  combat  so  as  to 
^*n7  conviction  lo  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  he  maintained  that,  as  he 
^^no  gastric  juice,  it  was  utterly  useless  for  him  to  take  food  of 
""ykind,  except  water  which  required  no  digestion.  The  idea  im- 
Wanied  in  his  mind  held  its  place,  and  was  never  uprooted.  Un- 
*'*»Tiin»iely,  it  was  contirraed  by  the  effects  of  a  first  attempt  at 
^^<ihction  of  food.  'J'he  stomach,  no  doubt  very  feeble  and  irritable, 
^^relieved  by  a  reduction  of  food,  and  (herewith  the  depression  of 
'*'Uk!  rii  signally  relieved— an  occurrence  by  no  means  unusual,  and 
''Srtapa  a  natural  consequence. 

Soon  after  tlie  6rst  attempt  to  reduce  food  to  a  minimum,  lliere 
^^Xctded  another  stage,  in  which  the  desire  for  food  appeared  to 
^•aiiway  ahogcthir.  Then,  when  food  was  taken,  by  3  great  effort 
*^  »ith  much  repugnance,  it  caused  pain,  disturbance,  and  a  greater 
**Cptt«sioii  than  usual  of  menial  power,  with  A  mott  6«X%ntA'n«& 

TOu  ccattwi.    no.  im-  A  A 
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dislike  to  rcpc.it  tho  |>iX)cirM,  an<j  a  Tirmcr  ami  tkcpi-T  conv 
hyiwthcsis  ih.-it  ho  failed  to  |>roducc  any  uf  ilic  natural  dig 
In  time  there  seemed  to  be  an  entire  Citlure  of  desire  i 
loss  of  sense  of  taste;  a  loathing  al  the  odour  of  food  ; 
objection  to  have  the  subject  of  feeding  even  spoken  a 
finally,  a  resolute  determination  not  to  talcc  any  more  food 
appetite  or  desire  for  some  particular  load  or  quality  of  fo< 
him.     From  that  moment  the  rigid  fasting  commenced.     ( 
would  partake  rcidily,  but  not  largely,  for  he  said  tliat  in 
was  heavy  ,ind  cold,  and  caused  painful  distension.     I!c 
it  to  alKiy  lliirM,  and  nothing  more.     For  ten  dAys,  under 
he  went  about  the  house  and  walked  Occasionally  in  t 
refusing  medical  advice.     After  this  he  w»ok  to  his  bed,  ar 
to  rise  except  to  have  the  bed  modei     He  now  wished 
attention,  but  was  as  resolute  with  his  medical   advii 
taking  food  as  he  wus  with  the  memhers  of  his  (amily. 

The  course  of  events  in  this  example  differs  from  thai 
followed  by  Ur.  Tanner  .wd  Reuben  Kclscy  in  this  mati 
The  man  who  is  now  being  rcfened  lo  remained  in  be<! 
hour  of  his  death.  Ilis  room  also  was  kept  iiuiet  And  »a 
was  permitted  to  sleep  as  often  and  as  comfortably  as 
wished.  The  other  two, — ^"IVinncr  and  Kelsey,— walked 
Tanner  seems  to  have  been  often  irriuted  and  distur 
difference  w.is  all  in  favour  of  the  bed  ridden  cxpcriraei 
the  ^t  was  marked  in  the  results,  for  he  lived  two  days  1 
KeUey  i  he  died  on  the  fifty-fifth  day,  having  absliiine 
solid  food  and  partaken  of  no  other  dnulc  tlian  water  foe  w 
and  four  days.  Once  in  this  time  an  effort  ir.is  made  to 
perforce,  with  milk;  but  he  resisted  so  dulcrminately,  am 
himself  to  such  danger  by  his  resistance,  that  tlic  attcmt 
nude  a  second  time. 

I'reciscly  as  in  the  instances  of  Dr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  I 
great  reduction  of  bodily  weight  occurred,  in  llie  gentlen 
history  I  am  now  detailing,  during'  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
fasting-  He  sank  into  the  cxtrcmcsl  state  of  emaciati 
the  first  llucc  to  four  weeks  of  his  trial,  after  which  he  dil 
to  me  to  undergo  further  change,  although  I  saw  him  ah 
He  slept  a  great  deal,  and  at  times  he  uied  to  read  ;  bu] 
at  reading  soon  became  wearisome  and  painful,  and  was  i 
than  a  mere  listless  occupation.  He  was  not  at  any  tin 
except  when  pressed  to  lake  food,  and  he  was  food  of  b 
current  topics  of  the  day  •,  but  he  soon  wtariod  also  at  t 
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wwd  with,  00(1  would  drop  ofT  into  a  semi-somnolent  state  while 
ttorming.  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  ftnjf  pain  or  discomTort ; 
k  did  not  seem  to  cxpreu  or  Tccl  desire  to  Live,  and  he  ccitainly 
nmi  eiprcsscd  any  desire  to  die. 

Ai  the  last  days  of  his  life  drew  near,  he  became  much  feebler 

nibtr  taddenly,  and  ht$  mind,  I  thought,  was  inclined  to  wander  for 

Ujcf  intervaU,     But  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  on  the  day 

Im&r  his  death  he  was  unusually  clear  in  his  mind.     He  was  pain- 

fc%  ihnmkcn  in  feature  ;  his  voice  was  low,  and  almost  bleating  ; 

MkoIout  was  leaden  dark ;  his  lips  were  blue  and  cold ;  his  limbs 

*nt  coM  ;  and  his  breath  was  cold  and  offensive,  havlnj;  the  oclour 

of  «*■!)■ -opened  clayey  soil.     On  the  morning  of  his  dcalli  he,  fwr 

the  &rst  tin>c  from  the  commencement  of  his  fast,  expressed  thai  he 

*whl  cat,  and  that  which  he  wished  for  was  fruit  or  raw  vegetable, 

*iAcKani.     An  .iltempi  was  made  immediately  to  ii^icify  his  desire 

VBJn  the  hope  tlul,  if  he  once  recommenced  to  take  fuu<l  uf  ouc 

Utl,  he  might  be  tempted  to  take  more  promising  support ;  hut  it 

"u  of  no  avail,  and  in  fact  notliing  was  swallowed.    Soon  after  this 

Kiinl:  into  unconsciousness,  and  so  succumbed. 

I  bre  given  in  the  above  the  barest  outline  of  facts  of  this  long 
*i>dniioc  of  life  during  deprivation.  It  is  suDicient,  without  fuilhcr 
'Wil,  for  shoiving  that  the  supposed  impossible  fast  performed  by 
^Tanner  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility,  all  supposition  ul 
V^wture  being  entirely  set  aside.  If  on  the  forti::th  day  of  his  fast 
^(tntleman  had  taken  food,  as  I'anncr  did,  I  do  not  think  ihcie 
*»dcMbt  but  tliat  be  would  have  recovered. 

la  iIkm  two  exam|tles  we  sec  how  much  may  be  cmlureiJ  under 
^itonatonces  bvcunible  to  esistunce  of  life  under  deprivation  from 
**i.  They  arc  ex.inii>les  which,  up  to  the  fortieth  day,  run  on  all- 
**«  nith  that  of  Dr.  Tanner.  I*t  me  give  one  more  instance  of 
^'l  pcater  human  endurance  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Cutter, 
">>)««  in  Japan,  communicated  in  the  present  year,  July  15,  to  the 
_  "W«»  MaiuaianJ  Surreal  Journal, 

Fast  o^  Twenty-six  Davs  u.vi)er  Exthkme  Cold. 

The  Ainos,  the  Indians  of  Japnn,  are  stout,  thick-set,  very  haliy, 
•"iwilh  wry  marked  muKular  dc\'clopmcnl.  Thc>*  take  very  little 
J^J^p.  Their  digestive  and  .issimilativc  powers  arc  most  excellent. 
'*«)'  require  only  half  as  much  rice  per  day  as  the  Japanese  coolie 
™«it  tliree- fourths  of  a  quart  instead  of  a  quart),  and,  without 
""tug  it  tip  with  fish  or  meat,  tlic  Ainos  will  do  more,  and  cnd«tt 
?i«e  hanlsbip.    Upon  «icb  a  diet  tJiey  will  cany  lwo-\lui4s  oS  i>\ws 
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weight  on  tbcir  backs  ;  vill  cover  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  ]> 
through  swamps  and  over  hills ;  wil]  continue  such  exertions  j 
series  or  days,  and  yet  keep  their  condition,  UDder  tlic  infli 
an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture  on  a  July  day. 

The  Japanese  boatman,  on  a  diet  of  boiled  rice  and  vre 
with  a  kind  of  pickled  radish,  not  unlike  dock-root,  for  a  relitb 
row  or  pole  for  hours  without  intenni»ion  ;  upon  a  simitar  diet^l 
an  occasional  bit  of  dried  Rsh,  he  will  ivhirl  you  along  in  hit 
wheel  "  Pullman  "  at  the  rate  of  four  to  seven  milet  per  Hour.  Tl 
men  have  been  known  to  draw  an  adult  Japanese  gentleman  AA 
sixty  miles  in  one  day,  the  same  man  going  the  entire  di«tanoe. 
am  credibly  infonncd,*'  says  Dr.  Cutter, "  that  a  Tokio  man  drrwj 
man  ninety  miles  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours." 

On  March  32,  i  S80,  one  of  these,  named  Soma,  aged  fiAcen  j 
accompianicd  by  two  young  men,  sixteen  and  eighteen 
sjiectively  (a  child  in  Japan  is  callod  one  ye.ir  old  wht-n  b(»n]{ 
Tenischari  to  walk  to  Sappow,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
before  startinf;,  about  twelve  at  noon,  the  travdlers  partook 
lunch  of  rice,  pi<:kled  radish,  imd  tea.  Each  took  with  him  Wo  I 
fills  of  boiled  rice.  One  had,  in  addition,  enough  ^nger,  pic 
plum  vinegar  and  salt,  to  senc  for  a  relish  for  two  meals.  They  t 
no  alcohol  or  tobacco.  Each  had  a  small  half-blanket  in  additia 
the  dress  of  their  class—a  cotton  towel  over  their  ears,  an  utider^ 
ment  like  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees  and  opening  in  front,  ^ 
Urge  sleeves  of  simple  cotton,  into  which  the  hands  can  be  dniq 
cotton-wadded  kimono,  and  a  rough  Aino  coat  made  from  the 
h-irk  of  a  tree ;  cotton  leggings,  cotton  shoe-socks,  and 
sandal.i. 

Owing  to  falling  snow  they  lost  the  path.  After  wandering  i 
until  objects  were  scarcely  visible,  they  sat  down  on  the  snow  ia 
high  swamp  grass  and  ate  all  the  rice  they  had  witli  them,  as  ' 
most  of  the  pickled  ginger.  'ITicy  soon  sank  to  sleep.  'I'hal  nJL 
according  10  the  records  at  the  weather  station  of  Sa{^)ow,  the  id 
was  direct  from  the  icebound  Culf  of  Tartary,  minimum  lenfon 
a^"  Fahr,  In  the  morning  they  had  no  sensation  in  their  foeP 
legs ;  they  were  unable  to  move  from  their  resting-pbce.  On  fl 
13rd,  i4lh,  and  asth  the)'  disposed  of  all  their  food.  On  ibcn^ 
of  the  i8[h  the  eldest  ceased  to  speak.  On  the  next  day  the  mid 
one  spoke  his  last  audible  words.  From  this  time  Soma  Uf  in ' 
same  place,  eating  snow  while  it  lasted,  sfpping  water  out  of  1 
adjacent  pool,  gesticulating  and  shouting  to  keep  his  comp 
the  carnivorous  crows,  hotftftica^tedVANim  one  deiir*— "»! 
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These  occupations  filled  his  conscious  hours.    On  account 
of  the  constant  pain  in  his  legs  he  did  not  sleep  veil. 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  atlractL-d  l>y  the  swanns  of  cron-s 

ciiding  about  and  perched  on  the  neighbouring  trees,  searchers  found 

the  two  desd  men,  and  Soma  speechless,  pulseless,  scarcely  able  to 

conpcchend  the  saving  party,  staring  at  thcni  with  a  vacnnt  expression. 

Tbeyouthcd  some  cold  rice,  added  a  little  w&tcr,  which  they  pbccd 

in  bis  mouth,  and  a  little  of  it  reached  bis  stomach.      He  w.is 

*nppcd  in  blankets,  and  on   a  rude  bbnket-liitcr  icachcd  the 

hupilal  at  5  P.M.,  .'\pri1  19,  iwenty-ei^ht  days  ftom  the  time  he  left 

Tenischari,  and  twcnly-fivc  (byK  since  tlie  tast  pickled  ginger  was  eaten. 

When  lie  reached  the  hoi])ital  he  could  not  kpeak,  opened  his 

RiOiith  nitli  grcit  diOkulty,  and  could  not  project  his  tongue,  which 

hid  a  while  costing.     Movements  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  could 

*^e!y  be  detected ;  a  low  respiratory  murmur  could  be  heard ; 

^B<i  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrists  ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  very 

^^<\  the  >-3lv-e- sounds  were  indistinct ;  there  was  profound  torpor 

ihc  brain  and  iniellecloal  faculties ;  the  body  was  excessively 

led;  Cat  and  flesh  had  vanished  i  tlie  abdomen  was  retracted;  ihc 

were  sunken  deep  in  the  Kicket-i ;  and  there  was  no  reflex  action 

<^  file  xrmt  or  limbs  when  lliey  were  irrittCed.  The  lower  jiart  of  the 

^  «ru  bjjick,  the  feet  were  also  black,  and  both  legs  were  dead  as 

Mlhc  middle  third. 

.'ndcr  the  inrluence  of  warmth,  stimulants,  and  mild  food  the 
rdumcd  to  the  wrists  next  day.  Upon  the  third  d.iy  he  w.is 
tto answer  a  few  qiientions,  but  slowly  and  with  a  very  low  .ind 
voice:  He  steadily  progressed,  intellectually  and  bodily, 
ifipetilc  &irly  and  gradiully  improving,  and  hi.t  wan  and  vacant 
slou'ly  vanishing.  His  mind  bccimc  quite  buoyant, 
[^ng  the  twenty-eight  days  of  exposure  the  lowest  daily  "mini- 
*"H*lcmpcralure«-.is  iS'  I'.ihr. ;  the  average  minimum  was  ^y^" 
•''".  The  lowest  daily  "mean"  was  sC-O;"  I-'ahr. ;  the  highest 
*'ai47'6*  Fahr.;  and  the  average  mean  37''Falir.  On  six  of  the 
^1*  it  snowed  ;  upon  five  of  them  it  rained  ;  but  few  of  them  were 
*'*lKUcst,  genial  days. 

The  young  man  Soma  is  of  medium  suture  and  weigh!,  of  fair 
^qiK,  and  is  inured  to  daily  Inbour  and  exposure  in  his  northern 
'*'>d    He  belongs  to  tlie  "  soldier  class." 

We  ICC  in  this  example  a  more  remarkable  experiment  than  that 
^Tjuiner,  and  even  more  remarkable  than  the  starvation  case  of 
'^uoncmason  at  Cusano,  who  is  repotted  recently  to  have  volun- 
^t  (Urved  himself  to  death  in  thirty  days,  ralhet  \\mn  v^isa  W\ 
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yeata  in  the  prison  to  which  be  hod  been  condemned  for 
servitude. 

Th«&e  cndcnccs  arc,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  prove  tttafc 
Tanner  need  not  liave  practised  any  kind  of  deception  in  the  pcrfiona. 
ance  of  his  exploit;  and,  while  there  is  just  cause  for  regret  that  muci 
scientiAe  fact  has  been  allowed  to  be  lost,  wc  may  fitrly  accei>t  wtui 
las  been  proved,  and  extract  from  it  the  lesson  it  convej-s.    I  agrte 
with  the  learned  and  accomplixhed  editors  of  the  LeuitvilU  iftJi^ttt 
Netos,  Dr*.  Cowling  and  Yandell,  that,  now  that  Tanner  hu  go« 
ihruugh  the  ortleal,  it  is  ve?)-  ca^y  to  £nd  any  niiiiibcr  of  people  who 
have  gone  for  a  similarora  much  longer  period  without  food;  txiiths! 
there  "  U  not  a  doctor  in  the  couuliy  who,  before  he  beard  of  tl'i* 
C3«,  bclici-ed  liic  man  could  have  gone  through  the  third  of  tbf 
time  without  showing  tlirice   ibc  dirtrcss  that  Dr.  Tanner  Im  c»' 
hiliited."    I  -igrcc  further  with  them  in  their  view  that,  "say  wtot  ** 
will,  the  experiment  of  Tanner  is  an  interesting  one;  and,  sneers  ^ 
results  as  wc  may,  the  orpcrimeni  at  least  has  as  iniich  sciditifr 
value  as  tlie  majority  of  physiol<^ical  ex|)ciiraenls  possesi."   Thd* 
are  several  modes  in  which  the  lessons  of  tlie  Tanner    ex|)eriiD^ 
may  be  applied. 

I. 

The  exjterimeiit  may  [jrore  usel\il  in  a  legal  and  medic^ 
legal  point  of  view.  In  many  instances  of  disease  or  death  frO"" 
voluntary  or  enforced  deprivation  of  food,  the  question  has  IxT^ 
raised  as  to  how  long  a  person  may  exist  wttliout  food.  Up  ** 
the  present  time  I  feel  quite  sure  tliat  no  correct  answer,  eren  W 
an  expert,  ha*  been  rendered.  It  oert.iinly  has  not  before  be** 
tmdctslood  that  so  much  depends,  as  wc  now  know  docs  dcpe<»« 
on  the  <i'ic5tion  whellier  or  not  water  formed  a  part  of  the  suMe"" 
ancc  of  the  starving  person.  It  has  been  pretty  generally  sdmiit^ 
that  the  possession  of  water  as  drink  added  lo  length  of  life  inoA^ 
stanation,  but  it  was  not  conceived  that  it  added  to  the  ctIc** 
it  does  in  such  extremity.  The  common  impression  amongst  wirl'' 
informed  men  has  been,  tliat  the  life  of  man  cannot  be  mainuift^ 
for  longer  than  eight  days  without  food  and  drink,  and  tliat,  wilho** 
food  and  with  drink,  the  extension  could  not  be  much  be)'00(]  t^ 
or  twelve  days.  The  example  of  the  Welsh  miners,  who  «C** 
locked  up  in  the  mine  for  ten  days,  and  who  were  deprived  of  ^ 
sustenance  excei>t  that  which  came  to  them  from  the  water  of  'JH 
spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  hxs  been  considered  to  giw  «^B 
eiUtoie  limits  of  human  wAaitiviw  \iwkt  ttsn-atioa  j   and,  lA*^ 
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unfonuial«  men  were  rcsrucd,  not  a  Hltlc  wowJer  was  ejf-' 

ajjy  of  ihcni  iccovcrcti  from  the  dq>rcssion  to  which' 

jthey  had  been  subjected.    That  some  of  them  should  have  walked, 

^directly  after  their  deliverance,  was  felt  to  be  almost  beyond  belief; 

itthne  the  care  that  was  i.-ikrn  to  feed  them  in  the  most  scientific 

nunnrr  after  they  were  brought  to  the  surCtcc  indicates  indisptttably 

tbc  rigid  vien's  that  were  held  by  the  most  skilled  advisers  nt  the 

time  of  tl«  Welsh  catastrophe.     To  have  fed  the  Welsh  miners,  nfter 

their  ten  days  of  subsistence  on  walci  only,  as  Tanner  was  fed  after 

hit  (btty  days,  would  have  been  considered  little  better  than  homicide. 

The  tochniuil  opinion  that  will  have  to  be  given  in  our  coroners^ 

eoorts,  eoitrts  of  justice,  and  other  public  places,  and  the  opinion 

tfcal  will  liavc  to  be  written  in  owr  technical  and  standard  works 

1*  medical  jurisprudence,   roust,  indeed,   from   this   time  be  con- 

•ilcnbly  modified  in  mmy  paniculars.     One  ilhi&lralton  of  such 

Aange  is  typical   of  more.     It   has  been  accepted  lliat,  after  a 

ttitiiii  degree  of  starvation,— a  stage  comparatively  short,  after  what 

i)  »•  known, — any  act  requiring  much  physical  exertion  is  impossible. 

AoQw  famous  medical  jurist,  whose  lectures  were  always  sound  and 

pkdal.  Dr.  Cummin,  ftlates  that  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  .ngc  was 

Wifined  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  a  closed  room  foe  twcnly.eight  days. 

^t»d  with  her  a  gallon  of  water,  some  pieces  of  bread  amounting 

*  (boot  a  quartern  loaf,  and  a  mince  pie.     She  is  snid  to  have  swb- 

**d  on  this  sniill  tjuantity  of  food  for  llte  twenty-eight  days  without 

■n, ind  to  have  ultimately  eicape<l  from  her  jwiion   by  breaking 

''Mv  t  window-ihutter  that  liJid  been  nailed  up,  gelliu);  out  of  a 

indoir  on  to  a  roof  below,  and  finally  walking  several  miles,  from 

"•Mil  Wash  to  .AUleniiaiibuiy.     In  commenting  on  this  feat,  one 

"  Ow  most  eminent  authorities,  Dr.  Guy,  expresses  his  disbelief; 

■•dhc  H  confinncd  in  this  o|>inion  by  two  other  txccllent  authorities, 

Wt  Woodman  anil  Tidy,  wlio  consider  that  while  it  is  jiossible  life 

*V!  be  iwolongcd,  "  in  all  the  recorded  cases  the  mnseles  h,ive  be- 

"^sowcak  before  half  the  time  mentioned,  that  the  suflercrs  could 

"t  eien  help  themselves  to  water,  much  less  walk  this  distance." 

TV  CKpcrimcnl  of  Tanner  throws  this  opinion  .tside  altogether  as 
*■  opiirion  bearing  on  starving  persons  generally.  It  may  stilt  apply 
^ccnain  persons  who  might  succumb  sooner  than  other  persona, 
•M  it  might  possibly  apply  more  dislinctly  to  persons  who  have 
^*ii  iobjccted  to  starvation  by  force  rather  than  to  those  who  i>cnnit 
""vielves  voluntarily  to  undergo  the  infliction  ;  but,  for  alt  that,  we 
^n  hcoeelbrth  be  exceedingly  caiittoua  in  accepting  that  a  hc-itthy 
"•flnrfual  hnviiis  &  qoaxttta  hafuf  bread,  a  mince  pic,  ani  a.  u,a\\oft 
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fexn  Taaxte^a  case  dm  a 
tt  cuncctioiL    It  IS  niiiwil 
dMMe  pcnona  who  go  intadin^ 
1.  «a:e  of  oboiqr,  are  note  ocrtua  to  Im  fe( 
^Ej«teueo(aa|afefatfiitof  bodr-   Thmi 
to  pCDK  tfau,  if  U  t«  a  goxnl 
«B7  dear  aod  auBatalublc  cxcepdofu. 
Ae  cifnBcnt  canBnns  a  Umb  which  iht 
has  akeadf  deCBOed— nameljr,  that  llun  il 
lor  r -*"''".  if  I  nujr  so  cxpcess  ap^ 
of  knna  kbd.     It  seems  dear  A*. 
foea  with  ihe  stanring,  the  povcn  (^ 
Koc  is  the  explanatioa  of  ^ 
ifac  ^spowtioa  for  the  stanstitail 
the  eaperimem,  and  when  foithrVtflt* 
hope  and  coaragc  alive,  the  dbtxn 
■f  Mt  Mat  be  ffwdy  iocreMcd.     There  blboM 
■d  fevB  of  dcnre :  tboe  b  then  oooe  ot  that  oone^' 
of  devK  wlndi  so  materiaOy — I  tuc  the  tnaia 
lowaidt  dJMOliition. 
eipcct  Aat  nen  or  wocnea  who  VQlanonl^ 
dat  men  and  woinca  who  to  <U)t  <' 
ha««  noat  conngc  to  endure,  trill  emlurt  1^ 
;  if  the  dwinces  of  recovery  be  oflcrcd,  *^ 
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.rbe  kannd  fmta  the  cxitcriment  can>t" 
^  C^.  T^HMr  idata  to  Ac  flostaining  power  of  witcr  » * 
fcad.  D«riB(  Ihe  int  daja  of  hit  tut  Tanner  is  reported  w  1>»" 
■kw  bw  a  maB  qauaitjr  of  water,  and  hi*  low  in  weight  mJ  •» 
ihjweal  iiowcr  ««s  mpid.  When  he  coauneoccd  to  fast  he  wei^ 
«M  kHH^id  and  fifb^cevea  poands  and  a  halt  In  the  fim  Mt" 
*^»hehwlloH  twvntr-fettr  pounds,  and  on  the  sixteenth  d»J** 
hid  tart  nnEftty<^ve  pounds  and  a  haUl     On  this  last-named  dtf^ 

Pfctejirwk  Bora  fredjf  of  water,  and  on  the  sixleenih  isf^ 
fc""*^  0»  beinc  weighed,  to  ha»e  gained  a  imund  and  a  '■' 
(Im  1 1  ifjliit^  on  l!he  ^ccfv/u  Avj.    li  was  also  otoentd  '^ 
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and  feet  were  a  little  swollen,  as  occurs  in  the  fonn  of 
r  known  u  oedema.  On  inquir)-  into  the  cause  of  this,  Drs. 
[  and  Gunn  found  that  during  the  day  Tanner  had  iwallawcd 
nX-four  ounces  of  water.  He  bad  lost  in  the  lime  eleven  ounces 
ku  could  be  ilirvcti/  measured,  which  left  ihin^-ihree  ounces  to 
CKCMinted  for.  Twcnly-fotiT  ounces  were  nccounted  for  \>y  increase 
(wight,  and  the  rcnuining  nine  were  reasonably  set  down  as  lost 
If  perspiration  and  respiration.  The  ([uantiiy  of  water  Uikcn  on 
Ui  (l»y  was  considered  to  be  excessive  for  him,  and  the  same 
puii^  in  the  same  lime  was  not  repeated,  but  sufficient  was 
^ed  throughout  to  maintain  life. 

Tie  lesson  here  taught  is  that  the  life  was  sustained  by  the  water, 
ltd  ihit,  in  instances  where  a  long  period  of  existence  is  nmintained 
Bacic  aqueous  Quids,  it  is  the  water  that  sustains.  In  short,  in  a 
VOK,  water  becomes  a  food.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  is 
KKoive  of  some  of  the  most  grievous  and  mischievous  errors, 
rtnew  UDdcijoing  severe  privation  and  fatigue,  persona  suffering 
tea^ose,  persons  suffering  from  repugnant  di.tlike  to  animal  and 
tgOable  foods,  have  for  long  seaAoni  been  supplied  with  drinks  of 
•itor  of  spirits  and  iratcr.  Forgetting  the  w;ilcr  .iltogtithcr,  or 
twii^  it  as  a  thing  of  no  consideration,  they  have  declared —and 
1>tntCvGn  medical  men,  have  declared  for  them  -  that  they  were 
utaincd  on  alcohol,  and  therefore  the  alcohol  was  a  food.  It  was  v^in 
I  itHlicaie  tb.it  in  such  cases  the  nlcoliol  was  largely  diluted  with 
Ucr.  It  was  vain  to  urge  that  the  Welsh  miners  were  able  to  live 
B  dtyi  on  water  atone,  for  that  time  was  not  sufficiently  long  in  the 
^OfprooC  It  wanted  such  i>roofs  as  these  we  have  now  got  to 
!»wnsliatc  the  actual  nature  of  the  sustaining  agent,  and  to  exclude 
B  igeat  which,  obtaining  all  the  credit,  did,  in  point  of  fact,  more 
Qthon  good. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  explained  to  us  why  some  men,  after 
■|i«recl:,  have  subsisted  for  long  periods  by  laving  dicir  bodies  with 
tn,  and  have  been  refreshed  beyond  all  expectation  by  a  fresh- 
>ltr  bath  from  rain,  and  by  a  copious  drink  from  the  same  jnirc 

HIesson  is  to  be  learned  from  these  experiments  on  the  jiractiee 
^pting  the  starved  in  times  of  great  famine,  and  on  the  treatment 
dfatrids  where  famines  most  commonly  prevail  Mr.  Cornish, 
has  admirable  Report  on  the  late  famine  in  Imlia,  takes  the 
tttost  care  to  exjilain  that  the  danger  of  the  deficient  food  supply 
A  Gomparatircly  small  when  there  was  any  stufltcicnt  c^\iaiVai:j  c& 
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desire  foi  food  and  drink,  they  fre<|uently  died  even  when  t 
ciunc  and  food  was  mrcfiilly  supplied  to  them.  He  rdi 
Kmeinber  his  narrative  correctly,  ihut  in  one  instance  he  i 
EufTercT  to  his  own  home,  and  there,  with  the  most  scnipidc 
tried  to  restore  life  and  health,  hut  without  avail ;  so  that  he 
explain  that  there  is  a  |)eriod  in  a  famine  when  all  the  fo 
may  come  in  are  practically  useless  to  ihc  persons  who  arc  a-I 
and  a-lhirst,  and  yet  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  likely  to  di 
is  the  secondary  effect  of  famine  on  the  body ;  but,  be  it  ob 
only  occurs  when,  in  addition  to  deprivation  of  solid  food, 
also  deprivation  of  fluid.  Let  the  fluid  be  supplied  in  eyi 
quantity,  and,  though  the  emaciation  may  be  cxticmc,  the  f 
death  may  be  avcncd,  and  the  subjection  ofthe  stomach  to 
proper  slimcnl  may  lead  to  perfect  restoration  of  life. 

The  experience  gained  fcom  the  restoration  of  Tanner 
fast  was  over  and  food  was  a^in  ministered  to  him,  is 
Accord  with  this  line  of  independent  cxpeiicnce  gained  in 
of  famine.  The  system  of  the  man,  reduced  as  it  wis,  ws 
order  to  go  on  again  when  the  conditions  natural  to  conti 
were  supplied  The  experience  that  was  gained  in  the  ca 
Welsh  miners  certified  lo  llie  same  fact.  In  some  ofthe  Iw 
of  life  the  fact  is  once  more  illustrated  in  the  effect  of  walei 
dry  and  shrivelled  forms,  which,  lying  as  it  were  dried  up  ani 
dead,  recover  life  after  they  arc  exposed  to  water  and  have 
in  ihf  llfp.GiislainmB  AiiiH  In  a  siiftirient  snhimlimi.      I  naa 
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tK^t  whco  Or.  Tanner  look  the  hrge  qiuntity  of  water  on  the  six- 

t«alh  <Iay  of  his  fast  he  went  beyond  tlic  niatigin  of  safety.     When 

liU  hands  and  feet  began  to  swell  he  was  for  the  time  in  danger. 

TV  danger  would  consist  in  ihc  effect  produced  in  the  bodily 

ttin;jcrjitiirc,  and  in  the  loo  extreme  fluidity  of  the  blood  llial  would 

follow  rapid  dilution. 

The  lesson  respecting  fambc  extends  from  the  panicular  to  llie 
L  ecntnL  It  trasses  from  the  phy»cian  to  the  suicsniui.  Comcliiu 
I  Villord,  in  hb  truly  valuable  csiay  on  the  famines  of  the  world,  past 
I  and  pccsenl,  teaches  that,  while  combined  with  moisture,  solar  heat 
I  uKeds  the  moS'I  certain  means  of  securing  luxuriance ;  without  the 
V  Rwuture,  it  causes  a  liowling  wilUernea*.  The  fact  is  evidenced  in 
^L  Iifii,  where,  under  irrigation  of  land  without  luxuriant  vegetation  to 
^Kdllaid  the  earth,  there  is,  even  in  the  presence  of  water,  a  liowling 
n'^Alemess  and  a  district  for  famine,  as  if  the  earth  itself  lost  its 
Poivr  to  live  and  rqiroduce  when  the  famine  of  drought  came  ui>on 
"■  The  lesson  taught  is,  that  to  )>revent  districts  of  famine  the 
•wic  plan  must  be  followed  thai  was  followed  by  the  New  Yoilc 
"ithusiast ;  the  sources  of  luiural  moisture  for  mother  Earth  herself 
*i*ut  be  kept  up,  so  that,  tliongh  she  may  be  deprived  of  cai- 
■ooifcrous  w*d  nitrogenous  food,  she  may  revivify  when  the  normal 
conditions  of  life  arc  restored.  But  even  with  the  earth  the  supply 
*  Waler'must  be  gentle  and  moder.ite.  1-lood  it,  .ind  it  is  destroyed. 
''*«  life  ihat  it  holds,  deprived  of  due  supplies,  will  live  after  long 
°^privaiion,  and  will  be  renewed  in  aU  its  luxuriance  if  ic  be  rc-fed 
*'th  nalurjil  [irevtuorL 

IV. 
The  experinKnt  carried  out  by  t)r.  Tanner  has  another  and 
^^ife  practical  ap|vlication  as  a  lesson  of  daily  life.  In  c.iscs  of 
*^Ucnt,  as  in  coal-mines,  when  living  human  beings  arc  buried 
**ay  and  given  up  for  lost,  it  is  now  plainly — I  had  almost  said 
*tUigiriialivcly— suggested  to  us  that  more  prolonged  search  should  be 
"adc  for  those  that  arc  lost  than  is  now  thought  necessary.  The 
*>Ocrs  who  after  ten  days'  immurement  were  at  last  rescued,  might 
"'vc  lived  many  days  more, — twice  ten,  almost  certainly, — and  yet  it  is 
**  be  feared  they  would  have  been  given  up  long  before  the  first  ten 
°*ys  had  ebpsed,  had  not  sounds  fron)  them  reached  the  ears  of  those 
"^  were  in  search.  In  discovery  for  those  who  are  immured  a 
''^^^rch  extending  even  to  forty  days  would  not,  as  we  now  know,  be 
'^ccdlesdy  long.  Moreover,  it  would  be  useful  for  those  who  are 
"^poied  to  such  dangers  as  arc  now  under  notice  to  be  instructed  in 
**>c  truth  that,  if  water  can  he  obtained,  and  if  iWl  be  Vitttt'A  Vo 
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.« ^\^  exdttsion  of  »"  'P^f  "»o«s  i>oisorw,  they  may  expect  to  li^-e  b  I 

-^.«1  air  for  a  P«'«^  ™0''"g  *"«»"  three  to  six  weeks,  doling  I 

'wS^ScS^^»  be  no  effort  lost  for  their  r.«:ue.     Such  kn'owW?  I 

Z,W  Kivc  both  hope  and  fonuude  to  unfortunates  ^»ho  might  olha- 1 

Ike  be  led  to  any  n^h^s*  of  despair,  and  might  open  many  thmca  I 

which  would  not  occur  to  ihem  in  ignorance  of  the  light  thit  hat  I 

now  been  thrown  on  ^  subject  of  human  endurance  under  printioal 

from  «olid  food.    \^'***"  *■■=  consider  what   numben  of  inunuKdl 

victims  must  have  d"'C<i  '"''o™   alar^'ation    because   no  suSicieallyl 

prolwigcd  search  for  Aem  was  maintained,   and  when  the  ifaotel 

horror  of  desolation  of  such  a  form  of  death  is  conceived,  we  CMOofl 

Tea»nably  deny  thai  «^  «*>«  >i  his  own  self-sacrifice  haslluovd 

in  a  gleam  of  hope,  ^'^  '"  "  ™«^  accidental  way,  has  not  oliogeibo^ 

suETcred  in  vain. 

One  or  two  writers  out  of  the  few  who  have  crcdiled  Tmbo 

wiUi  any  intention  of  usefulness  have  offered  an  opinion  that  the 

experiment  he  has  performed  may  prove  beneficial  as  a  maner  rf 

econonuc  science,  and  that  a  good  many  ^lersons  may  Icam  a  giBK 

deal  ftom  it.    It  may  £»«ly  l>c  admitted  that  the  csperimciH  it  of 

some  value  in  this  direction.  When  we  know  how  little  food  istcaHf 

re^iuired  to  sustain  life,  wc  w^y  the  more  readily  surmise  Iww  w? 

much  more  food  is  uken  by  most  persons  than  can  ever  be  of  pl'rf 

usefully  towards   that  sustainment.      I    have    no   compuoctioQ  ii 

exptc»ng  that,  while  the  lasting  enthusiast  was  subjecting  hin«!' 

to  considerable   danger  from  his   abstinence,   many  hundreds  ^ 

thousands  of  jieTsoni  were  aibjecting  thcnisclvei;  lo  an  cquJ  dwifl 

Dtom  indulging  in  excesses  of  foods  and  drinks.    The  only  dilfcK"* 

on  their  parts  would  be  that  they  were  not  so  wise  as  to  con^nc 

thdr  self-imposed  risks  to  a  limited  period  of  forty  days.   Thcf 

keep  up  ihcir  experiment,  and,  with   every  vessel  in  their  W** 

strained  to  repletion  and  scrioosly  overtaxed,  continue  to  rtp'"' 

and  10  Mrain  the  more.    If  «■€  could  induce,  therefore,  such  pew»* 

to  contemplate  their  proceedings  and   to  strike  a  fail  compan** 

between  their  own  foolhardiness  and  that  of  Dr.  Tanner,  the  O*' 

they  would   easily  draw  vjould  not  be  without  its  worth  on  tt** 

I  understanding.     Unfortunately,  the   comparison  cannot  be  nfl^' 

kwith  effect,  because  the  feat  of  excess  is  in  the  swim  of  Euhi* 
while  the  feat  of  fasting  is  very  much  out  of  it.     The  first  iia**f 
which,  by  familiaiiiy,  begets  favour  and  competition  ;  the  second  * 
a  folly  which,  by  its  oddity,  begets  amusement, 
contempt. 
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VI. 

it  is  much  to  be  regretted  lliAt  the  observations  which 
'«  conducted  on  tlie  faNting  Doctor  from  day  to  day  were  not  so 
urate,  or  I  had  rather  suid  so  extended,— for  I  do  not  know  that 
have  any  reisoo  to  doiibt  the  accuracjr  of  what  wn;  obscncd  as 
as  it  went, — there  is  ittill,  in  a  phj-jiological  point  of  view,  a 
od  deal  to  be  learned  from  what  was  observed.  That  under  so 
ttricted  s  diet  the  temperatiire  of  the  man  should  to  the  end  have 
mained  so  steady  is  of  itself  an  im|>ortant  bit  of  evidence.  We  have 
ten  led  to  believe  that  in  a  very  few  days  the  process  of  nbMaining 
om  a  tiU)i<'ieni  supply  of  food,  to  say  nothing  about  absLiining  from 
30d  altogether,  was  a  certain  means  of  reducing  the  animal  temper* 
tec  It  was  ru;ver  surmi.scd  that  water  alone  would  lead  to 
^coJiiions  in  wht<.'h  the  animal  wannlh  would  fur  ni.-iny  wcclts 
ttaiin  practically  sustained.  That  the  rci^piration  should  haiv 
rtnuncd  so  little  afTccled  is  a  scrond  e<|uatly  rcmatkablu  fact ;  and 
tht  ihe  muscular  power  should  have  been  kejit  up  so  as  to  enable 
tkttaired  man  to  walk,  talk,  scold,  and  compress  the  dynamometer 
hi  li*  for  forty  days  is  beyond  what  any  physiolo^jist  living  would 
hue  admitted  as  possible  previously  to  the  event  that  declares  the 
pndbility.  On  the  veritable  assumption  that,  in  the  matter  of 
Iki^iig;  some  deception  has  been  carried  out,  and  ihal,  in  a  surreptt- 
tious  oay,  food  in  small  ijuantities,  or  some  conccnlrated  food,  has  been 
cl«:tly  adminstered,  these  results,  coupled  with  ihe  un<iuestionab]e 
*Wecf  tissue,  and  with  the  painful  and  ficqucnt  disturbance  of  the 
■tewich,  are  quiie  suflicienlly  remarkable  to  demand  ihc  attention 
offte  thoughtful  ph)-siological  scholar. 

The  most  striking  physical  fact  of  all  remains,  tliat  during  the 
•*6teof  the  fasting  period  the  mind  of  the  faster  was  unclouded,  and, 
*>bnj  it  all  in  all,  his  reasoning  powers  good.  Whoever  remembers 
*lw  dqjrcssions  of  mind,  wlial  lapses  of  memory,  what  stages  of  in- 
*C"Wn  and  vacuity  come  on  when  for  a  few  hours  only  the  body  is 
*JWtd  of  food  will  wonder,  not  a  little,  that  any  human  being  could 
'"Uin  self-possessed  .ind  ready  for  argument  and  contention  during 
"w  of  nearly  six  weeks.  Yet,  from  what  is  known  of  Dr.  Tanner's 
^Pttimcat,  and  from  the  example  I  gave  from  my  own  knowledge,  the 
P'^aiioo  of  mental  was  even  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  physical 
*^Uttnce.  Suppose  it  he  urged  that,  in  both  the  cases  cited,  the  exccl- 
*•"  ilecping  faculties  of  the  fasters  kept  their  minds  in  good  balance ; 
"«ii»t  do  but  move  the  difficulty  one  step  farther  back,  since  to  sleep 
^  *  Rate  of  fast  and  to  wake  again  refreshed  is  itself  a  siTange  order 
"  PWomcDon.    In  »)mp  there  11  id  progren  the  Kpiiii  ot  \\vc  Xdq^'j. 
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Hoir  shall  thcr«  be  repair  vhen  the  food  tDatcrial  out  of  nrhicb  lhm« 
repaii  is  secured  is  not  supplied  ?    For  a  starvii^  raxa  to  sleep  ar»«l 
die  we  might  be  prepared ;  for  a  starving  nun  to  awake  b  ttv<- 
shadow  of  semi>con9ciousness  or  dementia ;  Tor  a  ttaiving  nun  "TO 
«^c  in  the  terror  ai>d  excitement  of  delirium  and  lage  'in  my 
ocw  of  these  conditions  we  toight  be  prepared.     But  for  such  a  man 
to  wake  up  refreshed  and,  at  the  worst,  no  more  than  irntaUe  axad 
pettish,  b  not  hf  any  means  a  condition  easy  to  be  cbsecd  amongst 
the  probable  phenoonena  of  nature.     It  would  be  sheer  vanity  an<l 
conceit  to  sajr  that  a  fact  of  this  order  is  not  new  to  science  itxA 
is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  nnnalti  of  scientific  research. 

VII. 

The  last  MtA  most  obvious  teaching  from  these  Cuting  expe*^ 
consists  in  the  old,  but  now  more  demonstrative,  evitlcim«x 

the  gT3nd  part  which  water  plays  in  the  economy  of  life.    Tt^ 
i}-siolo)^st,  who  knows  that  about scvcDty-five  percent,  of  lbehuu».0)>; 

[y  is  made  up  ot  water,  will  not  wonder,  .so  much  as  others 
that  water  should  posscu  the  life-sustaining  i>owct  which  row  is 
to  belong  to  it  Yet  he  will  be  perplexed  with  the  new  rcadin 
which  are  presented  as  to  the  mode  by  which  it  sustains  for  so  lon^S 
period  or  time.  He  will  see  that  under  its  influence  a  kind  of 
phctal  digectioo  is  established  in  the  body  itself,  b)-  which, 
pendcfUly  of  the  stonuch,  the  bo:)y  can  subsist  for  a  long  time 
itself;  first  on  its  slored-up  or  reserve  structures,  and  afterwards  on.  iul 
own  active  structures.  He  will  infer  that,  by  the  influence  of  kJk 
water  imbibed,  the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  arc  kept  b^^ 
ftcting  on  the  walb  of  the  stoniacli.  He  will  discern  that,  by  C-*"! 
steady  introduction  of  water  into  the  blood,  the  blood  corpuscles  sn-"' 
kept  in  a  state  of  vitality  and  in  a  condition  fitted  for  ihc  absorpti"* 
of  oxygen  from  the  air.  He  will  note  that  the  minute  vcsin*** 
stiuetures  of  the  lungs  and  or  all  tlie  glandular  organs  are  kepi  ftl^ 
vitalised  and  physically  capdhle  of  funrlJou  ;  and  he  will  undcr«»-*^ 
how,  by  the  same  a^ni,  that  «v-R[er-engine  the  brain  is  suvtaincd  *" 
ftctirily,  its  cement  fluid,  and  it*  cellular  Mniclurc  free.  There  wi.*'- 
nnerthelcss,  be  much  stilt  left  to  affonl  him  Tood  for  contemplaliw*^' 
and,  even  if  be  thinks  these  Outers  are  not  the  wisest  of  men,  he  w " 
luudly  be  averse  to  distil  from  them  such  essence  of  philoso|iby  ^ 
be  Icgilimauly  eJilracted. 

liEN/AMIK  WARD  XICUARDSOK. 
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r'VERYBODY  is  now  inlctcstccl  in  the  |>rogrcss  of  science,  and 

lL   Irishes  lu  know  sotnclhing  about  ii;  but  only  those  who  have 

linle  else  to  do   can   follow  it  in   ihc  voluminous  records  where 

•otniific  discoveries  are  originally  announced.     Even  to  read  the 

l»u  or  lltrcc  ICnglish  journals  wlicii:  llicic  arc  epitomised  is  loo 

lorh  for  raosl  of  us,  seeing  tint  everything  availxhlc  is  heaped 

f^ritiCT  therein  ;  and  ninc-tcntlis  or  more  of  (his  accumulation  i»  aa 

I'uirly  technical  that  it  is  dull,  dismal,  and  woithliris  to  tliu  gciiurnl 

He  therefore  requires  the  help  of  a.  juctlciou.s  Mentor,  who 

.   .lect  from  the  heap  iho  most  intcrcilinj;  morsels,  and  render 

"•Ob  easily  inteltigilile.    These  notes  are  intended  to  %n\i\)\y  this 

*in*nd.    They  will  not  be  iiariigrajilis  produced  merely  by  ilic  aid 

^  Kiisors  and  ptisle  ;  but  short,  sinij'lc  esrays  carefully  ]>rq>ared 

"Vthc  Gtntianarit  Magaiine  by  a  writer  whose  long  experience  as 

*  popclar-scicncc  teacher  enables  him  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 

PopaUr  icquircincnts,  and  h.is  trained  him  iu  the  art  of  intelligible 

"iKmtion. 

The  |>rimary  characteristic  of  natural  truth,  i.e.  pure  science, 
^llen  fully  undt;Tstood,  is  simplicity,  ttiough  the  siru^les  in  search 
^  it  by  iu  discoverers  may  be  extremely  complex  and  dillJcult.  An 
^^Uttpie  or  two  will  illustrate  tliis. 

Two  great  niatheinaticiaiis,  Adam$  and  Lcverricr,  struggled  long 
**Xl  arduously  with  the  ditficultin  of  most  comjilex  calculations  in 
^tx  to  determine  the  cause  of  certain  deviations  of  the  planet 
^ranos  from  the  path  it  oiioht  theoretically  lo  have  followed.  They 
"nail}  dcii-rmincd  that  tliexu  irreKijUiiltuare  due  to  thcgravilaiioit 
'*'^«ii«ha  u'orld  beyond  :  ihcy  told  ihe  uwncts  of  suitable  telescopes 
*heictofind  ii,  and  ii  wa^  found  accordingly.  Tliui  the  discovery 
°f  tie  planet  Neptune  demanded  a  vast  nmount  of  technical  maihe- 
^Miul  slcill ;  bill,  when  discovered,  the  great  fact  became  clearly 
"TieiitoalL 

"Hie  AsuonoDKr  Roya3  and  his  assistanis  have  been  working;  for 
tome  yean  past  in  reducing  Ihc  costly  and  difBcult  observations  of] 
*«  lut  bansit  of  Venus.    None  but  highly-triuncd  malhcroaiidaDs 
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can  BccomiMiny  or  follow  them  in  iliis  work  ;  but  iu  result,  ihe  di 
Cmce  of  the  urtb  liom  the  sun,  is  intelligible  to  any  schoolboy  wba 
f;iiily  established  and  plainly  stated 

The  nuking  of  a  railway  is  a  very  tedious  and  costly  task  ;  h\n 
the  tntvctling  over  it  a  swift  and  cheap  one.  It  is  the  ranie  with  tlc 
tniths  of  science.  The  exclusive  pedant  would  dra^  you  tliroqgft 
his  details  of  discovery  and  demonstration,  pretending  that  ]«u 
cuinot  lie  a  ]iassengeT  in  the  triumphol  tar  of  science  without  tciog 
ftho  an  engineer. 

These  notes  are  intended  to  cany  ordinaiy  passengers  along  diS; 
)>ath  of  ficienttfic  dtKOver)-  without  [equiTing  them  to  exavntetbei' 
own  tunneb  or  drive  the  engine. 
_  A  selection  of  subjects  will  be  carefully  made  month  by  roool)> 
B  sind  only  those  of  general  interest  will  1)c  treated  :  others  thit 
■  SI>edally  technical,  or  interesting  only  to  a  small  section  of  expat* 
H  will  not  be  touched  at  all. 

H       ^Vhe^e  preliminary  explanation  is  necessary,  it  will  be  given  io  a 
few  words  as  may  be  consistent  with  clear  and  readable  exposition. 

B  A   New  I>KVELOrUENT  OF  rilOTOGKAPItV. 

MJANSSEN  has  annotinced  a  very  curious,  aim]  at  prcscn 
•  a  mysterious,  discover)'  in  photography.  He  has  Ixirfj 
produced  «>me  magnificent  photographs  of  the  face  of  the  «m 
dispbying  the  spots,  the  faculx,  the  "  mottling  "  or  "  rice  gniini,'  o. 
"  willow  leaves,"  as  they  have  been  fancifully  called,  and  the  othC 
details  of  solar  physiognomy,  in  a  manner  that  affords  to  all  and  suodf/ 
fair  opportuniiy  of  studying  these  stupendous  irre^UriticR.  In  th» 
further  ]jrosecution  of  this  admirable  work,  M.  Jnnssen  found  d(( 
prolonged  exposure  destroys  the  picture,  nothing  appearing  w 
applying  the  developer.  Careful  observation  showed  ihit  tkii 
disappearance  was  gradual,  as  might  be  cx]>ccted.  So  £»r  ihcR  » 
no  particular  novelty  in  the  observations,  but  by  continuing  1^ 
exposure  beyond  ihe  period  of  disappearance  an  uncni^ecicd  oHW' 
formation  is  displiyed.  Instead  of  an  ordinar)-  negative  pictiiK*^ 
lights  represented  by  shades,  and  the  shades  by  light,  a  pcao" 
picture  is  now  displayed  on  development;  the  bright  bodycf** 
sun  shown  while  and  the  spots  black,  as  to  ordinary  vision.  '*"'* 
i;areful  manipulation  iliis  direct  positira  hag  all  the  distincincnn* 
fine  photographic  picture.  About  ib'du  of  a  second  was  the  'Bat 
allowed  for  an  ordinary  piauie  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  geliw*" 
trpniide  procew  Vn  ^^  *'^*  ^^'^^  ^  tifficicnt    The  direct  po** 
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'crtoUaioed  by  continuing  the  exposure  from  half  a  second  10  z 
icofid. 

W^M  b  (he  dicmistiy  oT  this  second  action?  Toun-er  this 
lestion  sitisikctorily,  fuithcr,  and  probably  lalhcr  extensive,  invcsli- 
licn  is  demanded  ;  a  research  that  must  include  the  whole  philo- 
pbyof  the  wondrous  phenomenon  of  photographic  development. 

ir  among  my  readers  there  are  any  who  have  not  witnessed  this 
■gical  process,  he  of  she  should  visit  a  communicative  jthotogrspher, 
d  >A  for  an  introduction  to  his  darkened  chamber,  where  a  glass 
ite,  prcMnting  only  a  surface  or  dirty-looking  collodion  film,  ia 
ejected  to  an  Incantation  by  enchanted  watert.  and  forlhwith 
^ort  a  spectral  iina|!c  of  the  ot»cn-cT  or  any  other  person  or  thing 
t  operating  wLard  has  chosen  to  call  forth.  Nothing  narrated  in 
!  chronicles  of  n-itchcrafl  is  more  weird  and  wondcrrul  Ihan  this. 


Arctic  BALLOOKtitt}. 

"^HE  Central  Arctic  Commiltcc,  after  carefitl  consideration  and 
some  discussion,  pissed  iinaitimoiisly  the  following  resolu- 
a:  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  plan  of  using 
«ac  connected  balloons,  as  tested  at  the  Alexandra  I'aUcc,  docs 
:  warrant  the  committee  in  following  out  further  that  suggestion, 
t  leads  them  to  revert  10  the  original  idea  of  using  single  balloons 
auxiliary  to  tJie  work  of  the  new  expedition." 

It  is  r|tiile  evident,  from  the  valuable  practical  instruction  derived 
'Ri  the  rude  ex|)i:rimeni  to  which  allusion  is  ma<lc  in  the  above,  that 
>te  exj>cnmenis  ore  re<iuircd.  Tlie  Government  had  done  some- 
>)tf  In  the  study  of  military  ballooning,  but  not  nearly  enough, 
"oagh  somewhat  Nasi  in  reference  to  the  putting  forth  of  original 
ojects.  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  revive  one  of  the  devices  of  ray 
luih,  suggested  in  the  course  of  some  struggles  over  Alpine  glaciers, 
Petially  that  of  the  Boums,  It  was  to  aiuch  to  the  upper  part  of 
tt  back,  by  a  system  of  shoulder  straps,  a  small  balloon  cipabtc 

blUng  one's  knapsack  and  from  a  linlf  to  three-fourths  of  tlie 
!>t^t  of  the  body ;  and  thus,  relieved  of  so  much  encumbrance,  to 
■p  merrily  over  the  Alps,  csiiecially  up  the  snow  slopes  and 
*cicr),  tripping  lightly  from  ridge  to  ritlge  of  the  craggy  glacier 
N  and  crossing  its  blue  crevasses  by  easy  flying  leaps. 

Such  an  arrangement,  carrying  a  fortnight's  supply  of  food  in 
'dition,  might  enable  an  exploring  party  to  approach  the  Pole  in 
■ite  of  the  so-called  "  paleocrystic  ice,"  provided  the  gas  would  not 
•«e  through  the  balloon  f.»stcr  than  it  became  relieved  ot  WAasV^^ 

tot.  xxxLvtt,    no.  tj9T-  s  B 
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Ac  eoDSimptioo  of  the  providoos.    A  f^c  of  wind  might  

be  iaconvcnienl ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  6vourablc  breeze,  rathef' 
adH;  woold  be  eqaivalcnt  lo  the  "  serco<]cague  boots  "  o(  the  nt 
bcm.    The  nte  of  progiess,  in  any  case,  should  be  very  diflci 
ftmi  the  ooe  mile  per  day  of  MaHcbam's  sledge  parties. 
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A  Stcah-encine  Workco  by  the  Sure. 
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MOVCIiOT,  of  Algiers,  has  fully  carried  into  practie 
cCect  an  oA-repeUed  philowphical  dream,  vix.  that 
«riiiS  the  stm'^  ncj%  dbtctly  as  a  soofce  of  mechanical  |>oirer.     I 
"t&tcdj  ,•  beawsc^  as  b  now  pretty  generally  undcnlood,  the  • 
bsMte  «f  ocal,  wood.  Sec  k  but  an  indirect  applkation  of  aoc 
boMMSHncaais  to  Modem  vse; 

U.  MoDC^'s  ensine  has  been  long  at  work.  In  November  Ln 
he  aobr  fuinacc  raised  atMTe  7J  gallons  of  cold  waier  to  the  boilaflg 
point  in  S9  miantes,  and  at  the  end  of  another  hour  and  a  haQ 
nted  its  stean  to  a  pieMBre  of  eight  atmospheres.  On  pj 
c^»^^^!r  *^  he  dbtiDed  5)  gaUoasof  wbe  in  8s  minutes.  Since  ^B 
5ff^  ofbst  year  be  has  been  vorling  a  horizontal  engine  at  the 
of  1  ao  molalkas  per  ndnme,  with  a  pressure  of  3^  atmospheresi 
950  ^dhss  of  water  per  bonr,  at  4.feet  ptexsure.  Thix  w0j 
done  ft«cB  8  a-w.  u  4  V-M.  without  sensible  hindrance  by 
JuMifa.  He  baa  dso  sBbbned  sulpha-,  distilled  sulphuric 
yWMCa  IfeBCcd  0^  coHCXStiated  tynip^  catboniscd  wood  m 
tcmi^  tned  aad  calened  ahnn,  &c 

Tbe  sohr  bm  is  coBcmtnted  by  means  of  mirrors,  and  ih 
boAcr  Ik  enetoed  in  gtass  tbniagh  which  the  teiar  rap  pass 
IM  bw^  Ae  wMcr.  while  ibe  ngaion«  of  the  obscure  licat 
AebcAetksdrvcobsmctedby  the  gbssL    This  dtfierence  of  I 
|4M.tuAAhy  «f  ^Ms  by  ra>^  of  ^Aering  inieni^iiy  nriy  be 
pra«it4bflKMlK(  »  farce  of  ^ass  between  the  sun  and  one's  Guci  I 
ibN  Hyeatfaf  6k  taperiaent  befare  a  domestic  fire.    The  gltfl  < 
MA  (Cfren  to  Aic  soln  saj%  but  an  effectire  one  to  those  fron  t 
ftt>.    OwfbwMU  iimTiibiiiijIiii  fiiiiii  I  are  heated  thus.    Ttie t 
tfttt  ><t<HBm  Aescghss  tisps,  bat  caaoot  itadil)-  get  out  a^ 
tt  atkioU  U  noted  t^  M.  MoacLofi  niocess  in  Algim  bjrt 
1  MWWM  i«v>rt«  Ant  hit  e«pae  wooM  work  b  England.    We  ue  : 

^         MM|f  to  ttWHin  AcyoJet  oa  oar  undergroood  fitnl  sunbeanui I 
^h     n«  IW  mhab^MHts  of  trofwcad  ceantries  M.  Moachofs  imt 
^H    lt|4M  iNW  ^futte  a  nrw  era  of  pihjweal  cinlisaiioa. 
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■Another  application  of  pholograpliy  and  a    new  utc  fori 
■'V   tulloons  has  been  opened  by  M.  Paul  Dosnmreti.     He  innke« ' 
'  hole  in  liK  bottom  of  the  car  aod  there  i>Uc«s  a  canicr-i ;  imd  thus. 
'■'y  iiuunUneous  I>^oces^  obtnint  2  map-like  portrait  of  the  countrjr 
''clo*,  Bliich  may  be  primed  by  the  iiulotypc  or  loroe  other  «f  the 
■»aii|'  processes  now  in  operation.    These  photographs  admit  of 

Eiderable  magnifying  of  dvLiiis,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  interest 
rahie.  M.  DeunaretVs  pictures  nxic  taken  over  Roiien,  and 
gementx  are  now  in  progress  for  the  systematic  pbotogmphy  of 
from  above:  It  remains  to  be  «cen  whether  piactica]!/  useful 
naps  may  be  thus  |>roduced,  and  to  what  extent  cxisiln};  nu]>4  may 
)>«  corrected  by  these  in(ere«tin£  siin- pictures,  'llic  most  curious  ek- 
nent  of  titc  invention  is  that  it  should  be  a  novcltfi  that  so  obvioas 
«Hl  simple  an  idea  should  not  Iwvc  been  carried  out  long  aga 

Commander  Chcync  mu&t  not  omit  the  hole  La  the  bottom  of  bis 
^lloon  car,  and  must  carry  suitable  photographic  apparatus.     He 
tboald  tJkc  lessons  in  photography  forlhn-iili.     The   copyright  of. 
ttidnijfht  uin- pictures  of  tlie  Pole,  if  n-e!l  worked,  might  pay  thtj 
I  ncpenies  of  his  expedition. 


w 
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Geoi/wicai,  Coxvutsioss, 

E  all  know  that  land  and  sea  liave  changed  places,  and  itat 

even  the  tops  of  high  mountains  were  once  under  the  sea. 

^TC  myMlf  found  fossil  remains  of  marine  shells  on  the  summit  of , 

Pitaius,  whidi  is  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  present  sea. 

-,  but  these  belong  to  a  geological  era  long  passed  an-ay,  and 

inhabitants  were  probably  animals  that  dwelt  in  shallow  waters 

^  shore. 

MtOwyn  JefTciys  has  examined  some  fossil  shelkfound  in  Calnbiia 
Sicily  al  heights  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  kvel,  and 
them  of  the  same  species  as  others  that  arf  new  /n-'iig  at  de{>(1is 
less  tlian  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  below  its  surface,  and 
up  during  lite  expeditions  of  the  tig/iiiiing  and  the  /V- 
If  the  inference  that  they  <amsot,  as  well  as  49  not,  live  at 
leplhs  is  correct,  their  cxistcuce  in  this  position  indicates  an 
of  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  feet  within  a  period  which, 
lly  vpeaking,  is  but  recent.    The  probability  of  this  gieal 
I  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  region  between 
aad  Etna  is  still  a  Jircnil  hot-bed  of  volcanic  &cViv'v\.<)-,  ^n^ 
SB  a 
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[Uttttooablc.  Systematic  efforts  to  educate  it,  if  successful,  will  do 
d  serrice  to  tbc  rising  gcDcration  ;  and,  evca  should  the  proposed 
Ding  affords  snwller  resulu  than  its  projectors  anticipate,  Ui« 
letimentsi,  iT  careful))'  made  8nd  registered,  cannot  &il  to  improve 
I  knowledge  of  mental  physiology. 

We  are  told  that  the  "  second-sight "  trick  practised  so  success- 
ly  by  Houdin  and  his  son  was  done  by  culii^aiing  this  faculty.  I 
ifta,  lioirever,  that  Houdm's  confidential  accounts  of  his  training 
tnnuelf  and  son  in  acquiring  thus  the  art  of  visual  memory  were 
ikllf  profetiuons!.  'flic  second-sight  liick,  as  I  have  seen  it  done,  is 
ibnned  quite  diiferently,  tlie  objects  dcsciibcd  never  having  been 
IB  u  all  by  tlie  person  describing  them,  but  being  under  the  c}-e 
'Ae  questioner.  It  depends  on  a  very  skilful  framing  of  questions 
to  <ODrcy  information  through  a  series  of  predetermined  signals, 
Ittiiiding  months  and  even  years  of  continual  practice  to  carry 
1  H'hcn  a  conjuror  takes  )ou  into  his  conOdcnie  and  explains 
e  ^nciplc  ui>oR  irhich  one  of  his  best  tricks  is  done,  you  may 
b  il  for  granted  that  he  is  pracliung  upon  you  the  rundamcnlal 
llKipIe  of  all  his  tricks,  vtx.  thai  of  misdirecting  your  attention, 
I  bt  talks  about  the  machinery  of  his  automaton,  allows  yon  to 
EKOfcr  that  he  was  once  apprenticed  tn  a  watchmaker,  and  carc- 
%  winds  up  the  machinery  in  the  box  under  the  figure  before  it 
litt  lo  perform,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  no  machinery 
K>e  bcyon<l  what  is  necessary  to  produce  the  ostentatious  clicking 
|U  Kooropanics  the  winding. 


The  Under  Crust  of  thb  Eartii. 


!VERYBODY  now  knows  that  the  legendary  apple  which 
startled  Sir  I»ac  Newton  was  brought  down  by  gravitation. 
Id  dio  that  the  velocity  of  its  fall  was  proportionate  to  the  mass  of 
Ksnh ;  but  there  are  many  educated  people  who  would  be  puiitcd 
■til  how  a  body  may  be  continually  felling  towards  the  earth  for  days 
iJ  nontlis  and  years,  without  striking  or  getting  any  nearer  to  it, 
b,  however,  is  done  by  tlic  moon,  which  would  go  straight  on  and 
»e  tbc  earth  altogether  but  for  the  earth's  graviution.  Newton 
dtatood  this,  and,  by  measuring  the  continuous  and  earthward 
Bding  of  the  moon's  path,  determined  the  rate  of  its  continuous 
Itomrds  the  earth,  thereby  verifying  hia  hypotheses;  and  is  said 
hwc  swooned  when  he  found  lliat  it  exactly  matched  his  calcu- 
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suggests  aitDlber  problem.     Can  wc  cOQSUucl  QlU  ai^bc^ 
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satcUIcc  ih-it  »tuU  be  coutinually  fntling  towards  tbc  canli  vritliou 
touching  it,  nnti  al  the  lamc  time  continue  within  our  rmch  dO¥ 
here,  as  w«  stand  uiioii  the  surface  of  tlic  eanli?  This  apf 
paradoxical,  but  may  be  done,  and  ts  dooe  most  easily.  A  l'<:r:^ 
dulum  in  such  a  body,  with  the  great  advantage  of  being  capable  ^^, 
measuring  and  rcoardiug  iti  own  velocity  of  fall  by  ttic  aiJ  of  U^^f 
well-known  machinery  of  a  dock. 

I)y  such  a  device  Airy  asccrtauicd  the  .difference  between  t-^Tj 
gravitating  poncr  of  ttie  eaith  on  its  surface  wltcn  tti  whole  man  ^k^i^- 
pulling  the  pendulum  duivnwardR,  and  that  which  it  exerted  at  "^Bl 
boitooi  of  a  deep  coal-pit,  when  tiK  jxiriion  above  the  i»cndtilum  -^^  j 
pulling  it  upnxrds,  ami  the  <niantily  below  wa»  by  so  much  diininisl-*  e— - 

Mr.  Kayc  has  lately  l>ecn  wurkinj[  with  siuiiUr  tools,  and  coUcctX^:] 
the  data  nf  other  penilulura  workers,  with  some  interesting  resuLl 
He  Ands  that  while  certain  small  mounLiins,  such  as  Schi 
Arthur'a  Scat,  &c.,  add  the  action  of  their  masses  to  the  j;! 
work  of  the  earth  upon  the  penduhim,  other  vastly  grcaicr 
such  as  the  tUinabyns,  do  not ;  and  that  the  force  of  gravitaiioo 
even  less  iijion  some  elevated  Continents  than  over  the  sea. 
mountains  act  as  though  undcnnined  by  great  cavities.     Mr.  l-'^T* 
docs  not,  however,  suppose  tliis  lo  be  the  case,  but  sut;;gesl3  J 
more  [vobablc  explanation,  viz.  that  below  (he  ocean  tlie  sitccJ 
gravity  or  density  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  betovr 
great  continents,  and  ih.-tt  this  is  due  to  diflcrencc  of  tempcraturf- 

\\'e  know,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  in  sinking  mines,  artesian  *c*^'' 
fire,  the  tempc-raiiire  increases  as  wc  descend,  .tftcr  the  first  h-.mdr"*" 
feet  or  thLTt-abouU  is  passed;  and  this  increase  has  been  attributed  "* 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which  can  but  very  slowly  KSf^^ 
through  the  ill -conducting  solid  crust 

But  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the  water  is  tcy  cold  at  tiejkil*  " 
great  that  wc  should  reach  llie  boiling-point  of  water,  or  still  big'** 
temperatures,  if  wc  could  sink  so  far  below  the  land  sutfacc:  tl*" 
the  mean  density  of  watiT  and  rock  under  the  deep  Atlantic  R*^' 
be  greater  than  the  mean  density  of  the  continuous  solid  uoJ'*'  * 
continent. 

1(  this  is  correct,  tht-rc  must  be  a  continual  B(|ucexing  down**'' 
over  great  oceanic  area;,  and  a  squeezing  u|>wArds  under  continf"** 
which  squeezing  will  oiicrato  in  the  way  of  upheaval  wherever  ^ 
material  is  sufficiently  plastic     Tliis.  as  may  be  easily  undent***'* 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  geological  speculation,  and  has  an  '^ 
portnnt  bearing  on  Mallet's  theory  of  volcanoes  mad  C!ar(h<iuakoi)  * 
o/'/nounCdin  formation. 
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MR.  CROOKES,  [o  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  that  mnr- 
velUms  little  insuuruent  the  rjdioractcr,  for  the  curious  and 
iporunt  researche*  tlut  led  to  its  construction,  and  for  subsequent  in  ■ 
i^estigation  of  stnngc  molecular  mysteries,  ia  not  satisfied  with  luving 
brillLuitly  displayed  some  of  the  [wopcrtics  of  what  lie  dcDontiiiAtes  the 
**  ultra -gaseous  "  condition  of  matter,  but  h^s  suggcstod  a.  new  version 
of  materia)  existence.    The  modem  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
is  that  it  b  made  up  of  molecules;  that  heat  is,  as  l>r.  Tyndall 
expresses  it,  "  a  mode  of  motion,"  i.e.  motion  of  thcic  molecuk-s, 
which,  when  communicated  to  our  oi^gana  of  sense,  produce  the 
feeling  of  tem|)eraturc.     Mr.  Croolces  goes  lanher,  and  maintains 
that  what  we  call  matter  "  is  nothing  more  than  the  dliccls  upon  our 
Knaes  o(  the  movements  of  molecules."    According  to  the  generally 
Accepted  mathcmMical  view  of  tlie  constitution  of  matter,  these 
<&ol«cules  are  inconceivably  small,  and  the  interspaces   through 
"hich   they  swing,  or  vibrate,  or  Hy,  or  gyrate,  although  utterly 
"ivivible,  ate  viistly  larger  tlian   the  moteculea  themselves.      Mr. 
Citiokes  adds  to  litis  conception  tliat  '*  the  sjiace  covered  by  the 
"lotion  of  the  molecules  lias  no  more  right  to  be  ciUcd  m.iltcr  tlian 
•^  air  traversed  by  a  rifle  bullet  has  to  be  Gillcd  Icid.     I''rom  this 
1*01111  of  view,  then,  matter  is  but  a  mode  of  motion ;  at  the  absolute 
'^T^  of  tem]ieiaturc  the  intermolecidar  motion  would  stop,  and, 
^though  wmeihiHg  retaining  the  pro|WTtiea  of  inertia  and  weight 
[*Oui(i  [cmAin,  nutter,  as  we  know  it,  would  cease  to  exist," 

Would  Mr.  Crookcs  still  maintain  this  view  of  the  nature  ul 

ter  if  a  cannon-ball  or  a  56-lb.  weight  were  cooled  down  to 

absolute  zero  of  tcmpeT.-tture  and  dropped  upon  his  toe,  that 

■ticubr  toe  bearing  a  sensitive  com }    Would  he  be  thereby  con- 

ihai  these  residual  "  properties  of  inertia  and  weight "  an  I 

cnt  to  constitute  "  nuilcr  as  wc  know  it "  ?     I  thiak  hi:  would. 

my  own  part,  I  would  give  up  the  argument  at  once  without  trying 

cxpcrimenL 

I  have  always  been  a  sceptic  in  resjicct  to  the  ultimate  molecular 

tomic  coni.titution  of  matter,  and  have  watclied  the  researches  of 

Crookes  with  consi<Ierat>ie  interest,  believing  that  ere  long  they 

refute  the  complexities  of  modern  matliematical  speculations 

[emiog  the  dancing  of  molecules,  and  leatl  to  more  simple  and 

conceptions,     If  Mr.  Crookes  proceeds  far  enough  in  tlie 

direction  as  that  in  which  he  is  now  moving  to  supply  us  with 

iiplete  rtdutth  ml  absurdum  of  the  prevaiUn^  nEUl:iftna.^iicaX 
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m'laiuiions  of  ]>h]r5iai]  phenomena,  whkh  cxpUnatlcms  are  in 
pambly  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  the  fkcts  they  profeu 
explain,  he  will  do  immense  service  in  ptoraodng  the  gcDcnl  diBution 
of  wuiid  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  now  seriously  tfareatened  bjr 
the  exclusive  pedantry  of  a  certain  school  of  Uanscendental  specnli- 
tive  mathematicians,  who  sneer  at  popular  science,  and  would  hsvc: 
us  believe  that  the  bws  of  na.turc  arc  complex  mysteries  rerealctf 
only  to  a  mathcinaticjl  ]>riesthood  expert  in  quaternions  snd  lli» 
dtlTcrcnlial  calculus.  l*hey  cannot  understand  the  true  profundity 
Faraday's  liraplidty :  ndlher  can  Babbagc's  calculating  machine. 
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Tf  I F.  paths  of  science  are  not  all  sprinkled  with  sweet  pcrrumi . 
That  selected  by  Dr.  G.  Thin  is  especially  otherwise ;  the  r-^ 
ject  of  his  paper,  communicated  Id  tlie  Royal  Society  by  Profe^«i 
Huxley,  being  a  chemical  an<l   micro«copical   investigation   of    «^ 
milodorous  exu<Utions  from  the  soles  of  damp  feet.     He  finds  tAn 
the  interesting  object  of  hU  researches  is  alkaline,  that  it  is  a  roixtu^ 
of  blood  scrum  with   ordinary  sweat,  and  tliat  it  has  Tto  oflemiVe 
smell  it  until  has  been  absorbed  by  the  stocking;.    This  being  the 
case,  Dr.  Thin  apcdally  studied  the  slocking;,  and,  by  teasing  a  portion 
of  the  wet  sole  of  a  promising  sjKCimen  in  water,  he  succeeded  >d 
obtaining  a  multitude  of  living  organisms,  "  micrococci,"  to  which  he 
has  given  the  appropriate  name  of  Badcrium  /seliJnni.     Ity  cattfuH}' 
nursing  these  in  suitable  aquaria  at  a  tcmperaiiire  of  94'  to  9S',  hf 
has  liten  able  to  study  their  strudure  and  movement*,  whidi  Uf 
dciciibjl  in  the  paper,  and  to  draw  iheir  jjortraits,  that  they  may  !>' 
cnytaved  and   immortalised   in  the  "  Transactions."      By  fecdinj 
them  luxurioutly  on  vitreous  humour,  he  has  induced  them  to  iC' 
creise  and  multiply  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and i^^ 
farther.    This  is  not  all.     He  has  triumphantly  succeeded  in  nprO' 
ducing  the  odour  of  the  original  stocking  in  the  domcsdcaled  dt- 
sccntlaiiis  of  his  original  pets,  though  he  is  obliged  to  admit  thit  il"'' 
odour  diminishes  with  successive  generations.     This  is  disooung^oj' 
for,  had  all  the  descendants  of  these  interesting  creatures  continuf^ 
worthy  of  Iheir  ancestors,  a  large  quantity  of  them  might  have  bW" 
collected  and  distilled,  and  the  odoriferous  essence   isolated  ^"^ 
concentrated  for  exhibition  and  demonstration  at  the  next  conw*' 
zione  at  Burlington  House. 

Mr.  Thin  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  the  action  of  "51**" 
^uhfr"  which  is  used  in  iVic  (jcrman  wmy  as  a  remedy  for  offew'** 
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I'm   II  ii  coin[x»ed  of  S?  parts  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  3  porta 
*'iil)C;tte  add  mixed  tc^ether  and  applied  as  a  dry  powder.    Tlie 
Wivs  pertkia  of  thb  is  doubtless  the  .talicylic  acid,  the  other  being ' 
BKrdf  a  soft  smooth  neutral  powder  serving  as  a  mcdiuoi  for  its 
Jpplicuion.     Powdered  talc  or  soapslone  may  be  used. 

A  Bdgiaii  physician,  Dr.  Kohnliom,  has  recently  used  it  to 
nppress  the  cxhaustii^  night  jKnpiration  of  consumptive  patients, 
liy  nibbing  it  over  ibc  whole  of  the  body,  care  being  ukcn  to  prevent 
the  dou  from  entering  the  mouth,  as  salicylic  acid  has  a  special 
irritant  effect  on  the  throaL  IJoes  it  irritate  to  death  the  haaertttm 
fxtidam) 

Tub  Mt73Ct;uR  Eihjcatiom  of  Animals.  | 

MMARANGONI,  in  a  piper  communicated  to  the  vVcadcmy 
,    of  Sciences  attributes  to  the  swim-bladder  of  fishes  auollier 
bnciim  bciidcs  that  of  regulating  their  buoyancy.     He  finds  it  so 
placed,  and  of  5Ut;h  dimensions,  a«  to  render  the  fish  unstable  both 
^  ngudi  iK»ition  and  level ;  that  if  the  animal  makes  nu  crTuri,  it 
cither  sink  to  the  bottom  or  rise  to  the  surface,  and  turn  over, 
of  swimming  upright     He  argues  that  thii  apparent  iiicon- 
Wtbencc  is  really  advantageous,  both  morally  and  physically.      It 
Ibc  fish  on  the  alert,  prevents  it  from  contracting  idle  habits, 
Ibercby  renders  it  muxcuUr  and  agile.     He  further  maintains 
the  suxtt  active  of  terrestrial  anixnalt  arc  those  that  have  the 
meclunical  stability,  and  therefore  must  be  continually  engaged 
keeping  their  balance  by  muscular  adjustments,  and  he  atlribtiies 
constitutional  activity  to  the  educating  influence  of  this  con- 
effort. 

If  M.  Maranjoai  is  right,  the  bicycle  will  inaugurate  a  new 
"■llnj-pwnt  in  human  evolution.  Ordinary  human  beings  perform 
'•wdetfut  feat  in  so  co-ordinating  the  muscles,  levers,  and  joints  of 
'^bitnan  body  as  to  stand  upright  and  move  forward  on  so  small  a  ' 
^  as  the  soles  of  tlic  feet ;  but  the  new  variety  of  biped  tliat 
'''ftnBs  rapid  locomotion  on  a  base  of  only  half  an  inch  width, 
"^  his  ccnUc  of  gravity  is  niijted  some  fvo  feet  above  that  of 
""'ml  foot-bomc  Ej)ecimens,  presents  a  case  of  balancing  activity, 
•'eued  by  the  co-operation  of  hands  and  feet,  l^s,  arms,  head,  antl 
''^y,  vitbout  parallel  in  any  other  ^wcics  of  mammal,  and  he  should 
**olre  accordingly. 

A  New  Vinegar. 

ACTERIA  are  continually  coming  to  the  front.      They  ure 
mtcrotcopic  wriggliiig  living  things  neatly  aUied  \a  bin^  %a\ 
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ci>iiit>inatio»  of  oxygni  witli  ntcoltol ;  but  Fastcur,  a  great  i 
all  llixt  reUtes  to  fcmtciiution,  ic^'ards  the  change  as  a  |i 
result  of  t!ie  vegetation  of  a  special  bactcnum,  the  MyM 
Heir  Wurm,  in  order  lo  settle  the  coutrovers}-,  has  tried  i 
possible  to  pToducv  vinegar  by  "sowing"  pure  bacteria 
mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  nntl  alcohol,  to  whicli  some 
have  been  added.  He  succeeded  so  completely  that  it 
posed  to  manufacture  vinegar  commercially  by  this  metbi 
stilted  to  be  more  rapid  and  economical  than  the  ui 
rcniK-'Uiing  saccharine  solutions.  H 

On  my  own  part,  I  do  not  sec  that  these  facts  n 
chemical  thcor)-  at  all.  The  oxidation  to  which  licallribub 
alioti  of  vinegar  nuy  he  ]>tomoti\l  by  bactctb,  or  a  "  vin 
or  microscoj>ic  fungi,  or  any  other  vctjciatiou  that  acts  in 
with  the  usual  cliciniKlry  of  v^tation,  by  diuccbdng 
carbonic  acid,  ai>|)ropriaiing  their  carbon  and  hydrogen,  a 
the  separated  oxygen  in  that  nascent  condition  most  Gii 
its  ready  conibiiiniion  with  the  liquid  in  the  midst  ol 
vegetation  is  proceeding. 


SUNSUINK  AND  RaiLWAV  AcCIDEKTS. 


I 


THE  railway  accideDt  season  has  set  in  rather  severe 
by  the  running  away  of  the  Flying  Scotchman,  ne 
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c,  ftnd  whcTCvcT  rails  .ire  Uid,  in  cold,  in  coot,  or  aver- 
t;  a  tjtacc  should  be  left  between  each  to  allow  fot  llw 
on  that  niust  occur  wlwn  the  sun-gtjtrc  of  summer  hWi  iijion 
rdatk  hc.tt -absorbing  sutfnccs.  Unless  fully  stifTictent  allowance 
ismik  fvr  \\\a  exiianswn,  the  stmiJtiiie  will  cause  ihc  mils  to  |iti«h 
apiiut  each  oihn^  at  their  endi,  and  force  themselves  into  curves  or 
zif-agi,  in  spite  of  the  fish-pbtcs,  cmdlct,  and  bollt ;  or,  worse  still, 
■  t<siiivc  ni[rtuTC  of  these  and  an  over-ln))  or  side-Up  niay  occur 
iMKwIicrc.  Such  irTcgularilies  arc  likely  to  throw  a  rapidly  running 
toil  oil  the  m4:tals,  as  both  the  [rains  above  n:uned  were  thrown  olT, 
The  worst  of  these  accidents  occtiircd  where  the  nils  had  been 
Only  takl  I  ask,  Who  Inid  these  iniU  ?  Were  they  inspected  by  an 
cfcct  with  sullicient  scicntilic  ediitaliun  to  know  the  icinpctnturc 
b(  nils  when  laid  in  early  hours  of  8  dewy  Augtisl  morning ;  what 
sUlional  temperatuTC  these  same  nuls  would  acquire  under  such  sun 
i)r<ureU  upon  them  bi-'tneen  midday  and  2  v.i\.  on  August  11,  when 
'  Und  aoctdcDt  occurred;  and  whcihcrhcnas  able  to  calculate, 
--.-  ...c  knowo  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  Ucsscnicr  steel,  the  clon- 
fKlm  lo  which  every  mile  of  rail  thus  laid  and  exposed  would  be 
Ulc  mdcr  the  extreme  coiulitioiis  of  }}03iiible  variations  of  tciuper* 

[TIm  fact  that  both  these  accidents  v-ere  louUy  unconnected 
tcxcUTsiou  traffic  or  collisi^)!!,  but  were  mpterious  runnings  away 
I  Ac  rails,  renders  the  above  a  very  serious  question.  If  the 
^■Sd'  mils  is  in  any  case  left  to  ordinary  workmen—who,  like  all 
(lAlutisans,  delight  in  making  a  "good  f)t"'~lhey  would  of  course 
^  ihe  rails  n-cH  up  log^Uicr,  and  mischief  must  result. 

^Mh  the  accidents  occurred  on  cxcci>lion.illy  holnnd  sunny  days, 
••^ u>Htection  of  the  line  when  the  rails  arc  cooler  may  not  reveal 
*ttlisiurbancc  due  to  their  mawmum  tcniixiraiurc. 

W,  MATl'lBU  WtLUAMlt. 
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IT  is  not  generally  kno«-n  io  Engbnd  that  the  Jesuits, no* aa< 
more  driven  from  Fcancc,  were,  previous  to  their  exj)iiltion 
1763,  accustomed  to  employ  as  educational  Agents,  in  the  sdn^l 
under  their  diaigc,  peribrrDanccs  not  only  or  tragedy  and  of  conuBr 
but  alto  or  ballet  1  So  elaborate  irta  (he  scale  on  which  these  1 
were  presented,  that  the  pupils  had  to  study  at  the  opera  with  1 
from  the  opera,  and  dancers  from  the  opcrji  were  in  course  of  1 
introduced  together  with  the  pupils  in  the  pcrfornuncei  That  (1^  '' 
strange  and  uncomfortable  alliance  should  draw  down  upon  ifc  ^ 
Jesuits  the  stem  condemnation  of  their  Janseoist  rivals  was  to  fc^^^ 
expected.  Very  good  ijiccimcns  of  the  odium  Uuohgitam  are  some  -■^" 
the  attacks  which  are  published  in  the  organs  of  the  Ust-named  bo ' 
A  history  of  the  theatre  of  the  Jesuits  has  jusi  been  ptiblishol 
Fiance,  and  constitutes  instructive  and  fairly  amusing  rcadin.^^ 
Among  those  who  were  trained  by  the  Jesuits  were  Ihtoli^ 
Dancourt,  both  actors  and  both  dramatists.  No  record  of 
special  capacity  for  acting  being  displayed  by  cilhet  of  tliese 
exists,  nor  docs  the  name  of  cither  appear  in  the  lists  of 
who  look  pan  in  the  representations.  A  nickname  applied  10 
Jesuits  by  Dancourt  was.  well  chosen,  and  has  since  stuck  to  I 
Being  rebuked  by  one  of  the  &thcis,  in  whose  class  he  liad  fodnwr^ 
been,  for  the  degrading  vocation  he  had  assumed,  Dancourt 
re])orted  to  have  said,  "  I  do  not  sec,  my  father,  tliat  you  are  ji 
in  condemning  thus  the  employment  I  have  taken  up.  I  ara  om  i 
the  comedians  of  the  King,  you  are  one  of  the  comedians  of  tfc^** 
Pope.  There  is  no  great  difference  between  us,"  Quite  conadr- 
able  arc  the  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  of  die  Jesuit  £ill 
Ptre  Brumoy,  author  of  the  voluminous  "  Th^tre  des  Grecs," 
one  of  the  body,  and  Piirc  Por^e  and  Ptre  I^ay  are  prolilic  autli 
Most  of  the  plays  written  for  ])crformancc  by  the  pupils  were 
Latin,  and  have  accordingly  had  but  little  interest  for  follovit 
generations.  Of  the  comedies  written  in  French,  however,  numero^^*'^ 
editions  have  appeared.  Pkrc  Por^,  who  is  the  most  brilliant  proda^^^ 
of  tJie/esuits,  has  obiamcd  tiie  tugh  praise  of  Saint  Marc-Gtraidio. 
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scarcely  nsh  in  assigning  (0  Dr.  Horsce  Howard  Fumeu, 
:  amiable  and  accompliBhcd  editor  of  Uie  American  "Variorum 
ikespcare" — a  woik  of  stupendous  labour  and  erudition— the 
Jioohip  of  a  letter  in  the  77ma  protesting  against  tlie  v-andaliun 
pUyed  in  our  ircaimcnt  of  the  Toucr  of  Ixindoii.  In  common 
h  mo&t  Americans  who  visit  the  Tower,  Dr.  Furness,  who  has 
CDlly  been  in  London,  feeb  what  a  desecTAtion  of  the  place  >s 
olivd  in  using  as  aroiouries  the  chambers  most  splendid  in  jwetic 
iDorirt  and  btstork  associationB.  Along  the  walU  upon  which 
eminent  characters  ia  English  history  have  written  their 
|or  recorded  their  sorrows,  are  now  muskets  and  other  weapons 
:  ID  stars  and  various  patterns.  Upon  these  ihe  cunductor 
to  the  all  but  entiic  exclusion  of  references  to  history. 
;  as  guides  are  taken  from  the  class  which  now  supplies  them, 
E  periups  as  well  that  the  historical  associations  of  the  Tower 
nid  be  allowed  to  resL  As  one  who  has  visited  not  a  few  places 
liHorical  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  I  may  say  that  the  views 
iVOTf  une  would  obtain  from  tr\isting  the  statements  uf  guides 
U(>r.vN' would  be  not  a  little  confusing;.  American  visitors  of 
Aigicnce  bring  with  them  tlieir  own  knowledge  of  history.  None 
\\m,  they  are  anxioiLt  to  vivify  it  by  connecting  it  with  the  exact 
m  of  familiar  events,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  superfluous  to 
EG  tbe  guides  in  a  pwtiiion  to  state  who  were  among  the  more 
i  occup.-tnls  of  each  cliamber. 

I  of  the  explorations  of  our  American  viulors  perplex  not  a 
he  modern  occupints  of  buildings  associated  niih  memories  of 
acted  greatness  After  informing  us  of  pious  pilgrimages  he  had 
k  to  spots  with  which  a  Londoner  it  so  familiar,  they  inspire  little 
KH,  and  awaken  scarcely  a  memory,  of  going,  for  instance,  to 
10,  like  Shalion',  to  the  chimes  at  midnight  fioiu  .St.  Clement's 
itdi.  The  distinguished  editor  I  have  meniionLd  told,  alto,  how 
called  at  one  of  the  houses  in  which  Johnson  is  known  to  have 
<lcd,  and  askctl  to  be  shown  the  room  in  which  he  U  supposed 
arc  lived  and  worked.  "This  is  the  room,  sir,"  said  tlic  htlle 
Igul  who  conduaed  him.  "  Lcastwajs,  1  am  told  as  it  is,  for  the 
i^ouB  wasn't  l»re  in  my  time."  How  long  will  it  be,  I  wonder, 
bte  School  Boards  put  an  end  to  this  slate  of  a/fairs?  Tlie  answer 
Ihe  little  "domestic"  might  have  been  taken  out  of  tlie  pages  of 
It  is  worthy  of  the  Marchioness. 

Kong  rccetil  meetings,  the  place  of  honour  belongs  10  ihat  of 
ihe  Index  Society.    ^Viihout  fully  accciAlnj  l.\\e  wftyVvcaJaatv 
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of  the   Atnerican  MiiiUter,  who  was  in   the   chair,    thai   iodexe 
constitute  a  rojral   roail   to   learning,  I  will   admit   that  they  an 

'among  the  greatest  boons  to  scHoUr^i])  that  literature  has  supplied 
That  ire  Kave  gone  hack  in  respect  of  index-making  since  the  <%- 
of  our  ancestors  mil   be   obvious  to  any  one  who  compares  nc" 

[books  with  old.  The  "  Ul>le  "  to  Philemon  Holland's  tranakdis 
of  I'liny's  "  Natural  History  "  o<:aipies  between  i  lo  and  130  C6^ 
piigts  with  double  columns;  aiid  such  books  as  Florio's  "  Mom 
the  French  edition  of  Monxtretet'*  *'  Chronicles,"  and  the  likc^ 

^•bundantly  KU[>i>lied.    To  one  modem  book,  at  least,  I  hare 
Dbliged,  with  a  view  to  uiiliung  its  contents,  to  supply  an  "index'* 
MS.;  and  the  effort  to  iiae  others  has,  in  consequence  of  the  want  c 
ftn   index,  had  to  be  abandoned.     Among   comjiaratiTcly  modem 
books  that  have  come  tinder  my  ken,  the  most  amply  indexed  ii 
Wade's  "  British  Histoty  Clironologicilly  Arranged,"  which  has  sixty- 
four  pages  of  double-column  index  to  a  thousand  and  odd  pagui/ 
text.    Thirty-one  pages  of  index,  meanwhile,  are  held  sufficient  iat 
the  eight  volumes  of  Landor's  Collc«tcd  VVorks,  and  thirty-six  are  all 
that  are  supplied  to  the  "  Histoirc  des  Rifpublkjues  Iialicnnes'af 
Sismondi— a  book  to  which,  owing  to  the  variety  of  subjects  «lk 
which  it  deals,  an  ample  index  is  indispensable.     Not  a  few  of 
books  most  useful  to  the  student  are  nothing  more  than  i: 
Alniost  worse  than  the  absence  of  an  index,  unpardonable  as  Ibb 
in  the  case  of  works  of  a  certain  description,  is  the  presence  of 
index  which  is  stupidly  arranged  or  misleading.    To  that  ann 
and  very  readable  periodical  NHtt  and  Queries  I  would  comnxinl 
an  entertaining  subject,  a  collection  of  Curiosities  of  Index-matilf 

IN  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  the  statue  of  Francois  Rab 
has  been  erected  at  Cliinon,  in  Tctiratne,    Whether  ihii  1 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  grccit  teacher  of  raniagntclism  is  sUndcb 
Its  claims  are,  however,  the  best  that  .tny  Frencli  town  has  pot  I 
Considering  the  fitness  of  the  site,  there  cannot  be  two  opin 
Standing  close  to  the  market-place  in  whidi  are  sold  those  tipe  | 
and  luscious  fruibt  the  unequalled  profusion  of  which  has  gaimdl 
the  district  the  name  of  the  Garden  of  I'rancc,  it  coiumaixls  « I 
sweep  of  the  Loire,  with  the  busy  and  piciurcsiquc  bridge  ffld  I 
vine-clad  hills  of  Touriine.     Behind  it  stands  tl»e  old  castle,  oot* 
the  lai^gest  and  most  picturesque  of  those  feudal  edifices  of 
Almost  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  arc  placed  those  gifts  of  •*"5i 
of  which  Rabelais  counselled  the  enjoyment.      For  the  [worf  •j 
hsa  intcllectu-tl  influence,  Wacc  back  almost  to  Paris  or  focwaiJ  •■  f 
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At  tea  the  course  of  the  river   flovring  by  his  feet,  and  see, 
*!we«r  it  goes— whether   past  Tours  and   Blols,  Amboise  and 
Otitant,  or  by  Saumiir  and  Nanlcs  to  lose  itself  in  the  ocein  at 
SuN-Kaisire — a  country   peaceable,   enlightened,  contented,  free.  1 
11k  Ttty  monks  whom   Rabelais  denounces  as  vermin  ore  com* 
«aiiQng  lo  dtsappcu,  and  the  educational  millennium  he  anticipated, 
m>d  the  intellectual  modes  of  life  he  mapped  out,  seem  no  longer 
bnond  reach.     So  quietly  and  with  so  liutc  preliminary  announce- 
nxa  tras  the  statue  inaugurated,  that  I  did  not  hear  of  ihc  ceremony 
u  time  to  be  present.    Last  year,  however,  I  slood  upon  the  spot  on 
■lifc  ihc  statue  now  stands.     Meantime,  as  nothing  will  wholly  cx- 
Aftiih  the  rancour  of  British  prudery  and  the  ignorance  of  BriiUh  1 
cinisro,  there  is  little  cause  for  surprise  at  finding  in  the  pnges  j 
London  periodical   a  letter  from  s  correspondent   in   nhiclil 
ait  is  ooce  more  described  as  an  "  obscene  buffooD."  ] 

TilE  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bret 
Harte '  proves  that  the  most  genini,  orifjinal,  and  national 
•f  AinmcAn  humourists  is  far  more  prolific  than  has  ordinarily 
Itm  nipposcd.  Hb  poems  and  dramas  alone  occupy  a  hand* 
■w  rolumc  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  i»ges.  I  should  not 
■»  ttiention  to  works  which  ne«d  no  advertisement,  were  it  not 
'^1hc£tct  that  the  present  edition  contains  a  short  personal 
*t]  ^si- biographical  preface  of  the  author.  In  tl^is  Bret  Harte 
^biies  the  public  of  the  idea  that  tlic  invention  of  his  poems 
^  Uories  was  attributable  to  ihc  accidental  success  of  a  satir- 
*>l  poefQ  entitled  the  "Heathen  Chinee."  A  staicmcnt  to  this 
*M  hw  been  read  by  him  during  the  present  year,  in  a  literary 
f  of  no  mean  importance.  He  takes,  accordingly,  ihe  ojipor- 
"to  establish  the  chronology  of  the  sketches,  and  incidentally 
^Aq*  that  what  uc  considered  the  '  happy  accidents '  of  literature 
tWry  apt  to  be  the  results  of  quite  logical  and  often  prosaic  pro- 
"*0i''  The  most  interesting;  portion  of  the  itrcface  is  th.ii,  however 
•Hich  Bret  Harte  describei  the  recqrtion  3iTorde<l  hi:s  immortal 
lutk  of  Roaring  Camp,"  when  he  sent  it  in  to  tlie  Overland  Monthly, 
'"ojutne  of  which  lie  was  at  that  time  editor.  "  He  had  not  yet 
''*<iwil  the  proof-sheets,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  lo  the] 
"•ttaf  the  publisher,  whom  he  found  standing,  the  picture  of  dismay 
**«uiety,  with  the  proof  before  him.  The  indignation  and  stupe- 
■''^  of  die  author  can  be  well  understood,  when  he  was  told  that 

^   '  TV  Cemflrtt  ItWii  ff  But  Uartt,  atrangecl  ami  icviKtl  by  Ihc  iiut.lwt, 
^*.  1.  aikl  U.  (Challo  ft  Windtu;, 
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the  piiiitcr,  inalcad  of  reluming  ihc  proors  to  him,  nibmi' 
totlie  publisher,  with  the  emphatic  declaration  thai  the  malt 
was  BO  indecent,  inctigious,  and  improper,  lh«  ihe  proof-readi 
jroung  Iftdy— had  with  diffinilly  been  induced  to  continue  in 
and  thai  he,  as  a  friend  of  the  publUIier  and  a  well-wisher  of| 
mngaiiDc,  was  impelled  lo  present  lo  Iiim  peisonall)'  tliis  sh: 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  ihe  editor  was  imperiUiiifc 
future  of  that  enterprise."    Further  I  dare  not  quote.    Very  it 
however,  is  it  to  hear  ihat  the  stoiy  was  at  last  published  nai 
kind  of  proccsl,  inasmuch  at  Ihe  author  declared  ihat  he  should 
its  non-inscTtion  in  the  magazine  as  a  poof  of  hit  unliin«sf( 
editorial  position  which  lie  wotild  at  once  lay  down.     Nor  until 
warm  recognition  of  tlic  L.-isl«.-rn  States  of  .America,  backed  upl 
that  of  Kurope,  readied  tlie  ^Vesl,  was  die  story  finally  acquiMJ 
of  ihc  charges  brought  against  it     In  this  instance  ihe  dilBcultf 
aiirihutatilc  to  Pharisaism  and  Pietism.     It  i.s  strange,  hon-evc^ 
learn  that  scarcely  one  of  Drct  Harte's  stories  of  Western  life  Ci 
acceptance  among  those  of  whom  and  for  whom  ii  was  written,  u 
it  came  fonvard  with  the  imprimatur  of  I^aslcrn  civiliution. 

AMONG  a>sus  de  J-tpitHa  arc  roanjr  things  which  I  trust 
until  their  uliimaic  extinction,  be  conHned  to  that  nKll 
choly  (icninsula,  in  which  alone  in  Europe  cruelty  has  been  cle«* 
inio  a  religion.  How  deeply  ingrained  is  that  love  of  conti 
sul^'criiig  which  distinguishes  Ihe  Spaniard,  finds  ooostant 
lion.  1  ihu.s  hear  of  Spanbrds  having  celebrated  the  four  huni 
annivenary  of  the  cMalili^hmcnl  of  the  InciuisitiCHi,  the  exiitei 
which  most  infainoiis  of  all  human  institutions  nuy  be  said,  in 
fa&hion,  to  dnte  from  (he  ist  of  Jime,  14S0.  On  that  day  the 
tlien  assembled  M  I'olcdo,  on  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  P< 
Gonzales  de  Mcndora— backed  up,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  Cinll 
Ximenes,  acting  for  l-'crdinand  and  Isabella — decreed  the  fotnotiM; 
a  Tribunal  of  Taiih,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  hcretia. 
indeed  an  event  worthy  of  coromcmonition  1  How  comi 
saturated  with  blood-lust  was  the  Spanish  nation  may  be  infi 
when  it  is  told  that  Lope  dc  Vega,  the  most  illiutrious  01  S| 
dramatists,  presided  over  an  aiita-<lafi  in  which  a  Jew  was 
and  wrote  his  "La  Fianza  Salwfccha"  for  the  «j«css  purpMc 
stimulating  the  [nibllc  hostility  to  the  Jews  and  bo  bringing 
further  persecution.  In  this  atrocious  pl.iy  he  represents  the  Je* 
stealing  a  Cliri»iinn  child,  and  repeating  upon  it  all  the  proeessC* 
ihc  "  J'flssion,"  (lom  l\\c  scowr^wg  b-j  thorns  lo  ihc  crxicifinon, 
even  lo  the  ultitnaic  apol\\cci6is.  s<v\k*ij^  Kta**' 
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QUEEN    COPHETUA, 

BY   R.    E.    FRAHCILLOM. 

Chapter  XXVI. 

7W  nsTMH  of  Folh- !  A  Swit  Thouglit.  a  Eiilo  tlwrl,  and  a  Swcct 

^Iw  Sane*  of  Sorrow;  Will  wiihuut  Mlghl,  Love  withoal  Right,  Diijr 

[■K  Sar«i«  of  Sooih  :  A  Dull  Em,  i  SKurp  Eye,  anil  a  Koueh  Tongue. 

ALTER  GRAY— ai  he  called  liimseir— had  grasped  at  ihe 

opporttmity  which  diancc  had  givtti  hlin  of  making  Akn 

kis  Erknd.     Alan  would  never  recognise,  tinder  ihc  disguise  of 

name,  n  man  irhoni  lie  had  never  seen,  and  who  would  be,  as 

of  course,  th«  ver)-  opposite  of  what  he  would  imagine  htm 

It  would  nvKJ  come  into  hit  held  (iiat  a  greedy  advcniuaT, 

in  the  po&Kssioa  of  a  great  estate,  would  be  amusing  himself,  as 

Unateur,  v.-ith  the  dbcomforu  of  war.     Victor  Waldron — to  call 

**>!  once  more  by  his  tiuc  name— had  felt  few  emotions  stronger 

••m  Ihat  wherewith,  among  tlie  Bats,  he  had  for  the  first  time 

l''»[>ed  in  comradeship  the  hand   of  the  rajn  who   would  have 

^fttinJ  the  grasp  had  lie  known  his  comrade's  name.     He  was  claiin- 

St  friendship  and  brotherhood  on  false  pretences ;  but  better  on 

■SiCthanoa  none  at  alL     It  naa  inlolerably  infamous  that  Alan 

"Oold  go  through  life  bclie*-ing  the  man  to  be  his  unscrupulous 

^ifiny  who  would  have  given  a  hundred  CoplestoDS  to  be  openly 

^  Ibend.     After  all,  it  was  the  false  name  that  would  represent  the 

"'^d  truth  of  the  matter,  since  the  true  name  belonged  to  a  lie. 

"Oder  a  GUsc  name,  and  in  a  false  guise,  Atan  would  sut<:\^  com<i  \.o 

tok  eactrtt.   NO.  1^9^  c  c 
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■  bini,  ud  to  see  that  be  wu  lacspafale  of  ^  meaaMU  i 
'  wiih  which  he  had  been  diargcd  ;  far  he  believed  k 
fas  ibonra^lyas  acaan  can,  and  coold  aot  cooccitc  Ihtti 
'  who  really  knew  lum  could  (ui  to  believe  in  him  too.    Hci 
.  too,  that  the  penonal  liking  he  had  taJten  to  Alaa  U I 
lifht  was  quite  suStctcnlJy  returned  to  nuLe  a  good  b^onins. 
can  tcU  so  much  by  the  feel  of  a  man's  hand ;  one  on  even  i 
the  degree,  so  long  u  one  can  keep  the  foUy  of  reason  froo  in 
ing.     Victor  felt  that  he  and  ha  cousin  were  made  to  be  I 
and,    if   only  for    his   own    sake,    friends    tbcy    must 
When  that  came  to  pass,  he  could  say  tome  day,  "  I  am 
WaUbon,  who  robbed  you  of  Coptcslon— ^rhat  do  you  think  of  I 
now  f  and  will  yon  be  so  contemptibly  and  abjectly  proud  u  I 
refuse  to  take  an  unbearable  burden  from  the  back  of  a  Friend?* 

The  friendship  had  groiro  :  (he  time  was  very  near  when ' 
might  think  of  claiming  his  reward.  And  then — but  why  tcB 
story  of  ALin's  end  over  again  ?  Helen  herself  could  twt  feel  M. 
death  more  bitterly  than  he.  He  began  to  feel  as  if  there  were  ' 
cur^c  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  doomed  to  be  the  instrument  of  deftsl 
as  well  as  of  ruin  to  all  who  bore  the  luxnc  of  Rcid.  It  is  true  tb* 
he  once  coveted  his  neighbour's  land ;  but  surely  the  puniihaie' 
should  have  (alien  upon  the  covetous  man  himself,  and  not  upon  t* 
neighbour.  Hatred  is  too  weak  a  word  for  his  feelings  toward 
Coplcston.  To  have  seen  a  friend  and  comrade  whom  he  had  ffC^t 
to  lov-e  struck  doK-n  by  his  side  would  have  been  shock  cDongli  ' 
any  time,  witliout  having  to  feel  that  it  wa^  his  own  hand  which,  ft 
no  means  indirectly,  had  dealt  the  blow.  Had  he  never  cooie  «£< 
Gideon  Skull  to  Copleston  in  the  hope  of  recalling  to  life  a  ktm 
buried  cUiin,  AUn  Reid,  instead  of  dying  in  P.iiis,  would  even  nO* 
be  living  3t  Co|>leston,  rich  and  happy,  "  Why  arc  men  always  iHin-^ 
ing  of  their  rights  instead  of  their  duties?  "  thought  he.  **  One's  i 
rights  alw'i)  s  seem  to  mean  somebody  else's  wrongs." 

So  he  had  not  returned  when  the  war  was  over,  but  had  gonct 
travelling  about,  soiuclbtng  in  the  spirit  of  a  wandering  Je».  t^ 
knew  that  he  might  .is  hopefully  .ind  as  wisely  contrive  plans  f* 
flying  from  pl.ice  to  place  as  for  helping  Alan's  mother  and  usia  ' 
despite  of  their  pride.  And  even  if  he  could,  what  ficsh  etil  miff' 
he  not  bring  doxni  upon  them— he,  who  had  already  robbed  th^ 
of  bud,  life,  home,  hope,  brother,  and  son  ?  Hatred  would  be  dt* 
least  return  for  all  he  could  try  to  do.  He  could  never  Is»'' 
imagined  a  network  of  circumstances  under  which  a  mancouM  ^  ' 
ultcrly  helpless  to  do  right  and  justice  as  he  was  with  regard  W 
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tciiJi.  ir  Ujcy  had  been  only  commonplace  people,  with  conimon- 
>bcc  views  alwut  the  inherent  righlncss  or  their  own  rights,  notliing 
rould  liare  Iteen  more  cosy  than  to  know  what  to  da  They  would 
late  taken  all  Copic&lon  because  they  wanted  it,  and  there  would 
uvc  been  an  end.  But  these  uocomfoiublc  people  would  rcfuie 
the  oCcT  of  a  grain  of  its  dust  8S  an  insult,  if  it  auuc  from  him. 

But  now  it  Kecnied  as  if  tbcre  were  a  destiny  deeper  ilun  destiny, 

rimealiDCSt  the  first  day  of  his  return  to  England  li:id  broii^'ht  him 

ioiothepresencc  of  his  friend's  sister.    He  oouUJ  not  help  being  gbd 

llm  apfice,  or  habit,  or  die  general  use  of  it  among  new  friends, 

bd  let  him  retain  his  new  name    Could  it  mean  that  friendship, 

lioie  and  outside  circumstances,  was  possible  between  her  abo  and 

Vika  Gray,  while  Victor  Waldron  must  Ktill  remain  an  enemy  ?    It 

•HUM  strange  that  she  had  not  recognised  hltn,  though  she  had  the 

tdnuage  over  her  brother  in  having  seen  him  twice,  while  Alnn  had 

Km  seen  him  at  all.     For  when  she  had  seen  him,  he  had  been 

n>  tU  first  occasion  frankly  light-hearted,  almost  her  play-fellow, 

•ifechurdnoiver;  on  the  second,  they  had  been  engaged  in  a 

J«l,  wherein  she  was  not  careful  to  study  his  face,  but  trying  to 

<nilihis  si>irit,  if  he  had  one.    There  was  no  reason  why  she  should 

1**  for  an  enemy  and  s  coward  in  her  brother's  friend— for  Victor 

*il4oo  least  of  all :  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  no  eye  sees  what 

>  i^Ki  not  look  for.    On  both  occasions,  loo,  there  had  been  the 

IWKe  of  beard  and  sunburn,  which  were  tlie  best  rea-sons  of  all  for 
Ibe  lo  recognise  him ;  wliile  there  is  little  distinctive  indtvi<hiality 
Ibqgn  voices  to  English  ears.     He  was  not  likely  to  repeat  a 
Me  phrase  to  her  now  tlut  he  had  ever  9ai<I  to  her  before     No — 
■lit  WIS  DO  reason  why  Walter  Gray  should  not  become  the  friend 
V  Helen  Reid. 
Vk,  but  there  was,  though  \    There  was  Gideon  SkulL 
How  had  that  come  to  pass— that  Helen  Kcid,  in  any  shulTling 
(>f  the  cards  of  life,  should  be  the  wife  of  Gideon  ?    It  seemed  the 
"tij  wildest  of  mysteries  :  it  felt  to  Victor  like  some  horrible  sort  of 
PRiuution,  though  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  have  told  him- 
•til  Bhy,     Abn,  he  knew,  vrotdd  have  revolted  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
'^'•''iige.     "Well — there  is  no  accounting  for  what  women  do,"  he 
^  to  himself,  with  that  cvcry-day  philosophy  which  so  admirably 
•ttoontB  for  cvcryiliing  by  accouiuing  for  nothiog,    Afier  all,  there 
"■"t  been  many  much  stranger  matches  in  the  world,  so  far  as  she 
**  ccnccmed.     But  that   Gideon   should  ha^c  married  for  love. 
*'*l*e— that  was  the  arch-niyslcry  of  the  whole  world. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  drop  in,  during 

cca 
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the  counc  of  the  next  day,  upon  his  and  Abn's  old  eompanic 
arms.  Dr,  Date ;  it  was  clearly  his  best  way  of  learning  more 
Helen  and  Gideon.     He  made  his  catU  prepared  with  a  suing 
questions,  and  wm  anything  but  ppqwrcd  for  his  greeting 

"  Vou  liaven't  heard  llic  news?    No?   Didn't  you  say  last 
you  knew  Skull?" 

"  Wliat  of  him  ?  " 

"  1  hope  you  didn't  know  Iiim  as  your  debtor,  like  Arisiides, 
1  don't  know  who  besides.  I  thought  it  would  hajipcn  ai  last—.; 
when  I  saw  his  wife  out  without  him— well,  that  cooks  to  llic  tota/i 
two  and  two.  He's  blown  u|) — bolted— I  don't  know  the  \vofn 
slang,  but  that's  what  it  comes  to.  I  was  atlei)ding  little  Tbcnup 
toclcs  Arislitles,  who's  down  with  tlie  nieastcs— and  lliere's  a  (un 
in  Greece,  I  can  tell  you,  to-day." 

'■  Good  God,  Dale  1    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  You  area,  creditor,  then?  Well,  there  may  he  sootctliing 
ihe  pound,  after  alt.  Take  a  glaw  of  shcrr)-.  Vou  can  Imsll 
anyhow — 1  know  where  ihal  canie  from,  which  is  more  ihaa  u— ^ 
can  say  of  the  Skulls.  Yes,  he's  another  bubble  gone.  It  Kfl^ 
ihat  our  Greek  friends  went  on  the  faith  that  he  was  a  pigeon  iniod 
of  a  hawk,  and  he  on  the  same  faiUi  about  them.  He  bnighl  o*> 
their  credit,  and  Ihey  were  the  sellers :  they  sold  to  hini,  and  h< 
couldn't  pay— as  well  as  I  can  understand.  So  the  end  ofiti* 
that  they're  left  with  a  lot  of  worthless  stock  on  their  hands  Wiib* 
with  nothing  at  all  They  can  stand  it  well  enough,  but  he's  affl 
Boulogne." 

"  To  lioulogne  ?  " 

"So  they  say.    So  probably  it's  not  really  to  Boulogne:    Ti' 
isn't  the  only  place  in  Europe  and  America  where  tlie  dog*  li«ii 
where  Gideon  Skulls  go.     But  it's  usual  to  s-iy  Itoulognc." 

"And  his  wife— has  she  gone,  loo?" 

" That  woman  in  black  velvet  ?  I  don't  know,  but  I  sbouldfrl 
depends.     He  may  have  lo  cut  off  unnecessary  expenses,  yoo 
What  makes  you  think  about  her?  " 

But  Victor  did  think  about  his  friend's  sister,  far  loo  mudi ' 
notice  the  way  in  which  the  Doctor  persisted  in  speaking  of*"'' 
woman  who  bore  Gideon's  name.  He  invented  an  appoiolmcni  ** 
an  excuse  for  not  staying  to  lunch  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs  ^^ 
and  left  the  house  as  soon  as  he  could  in  order  to  tliink  oref  i 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Copleslon.  To  think  of  Helen,  AWj 
Bister,  as  the  wife  of  Gideon  Skttll,  ridi  and  pTOsi)eroii},  v» ' 
enough  ;  but  lo  pitVure  hci  as  the  wife  of  Ihc  vctj-  Gideon  wh«* ' 
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tttnuDkcre<i— altrays  ftgliting  tooth  and  nail  wiib  fortune,  aln-ays  on 
''thf  point  of  winning,  always  losing,  the  lx>[i!  Adventurer  of  millions 
ni  ihcair  of  which  he  never  realised  a  single  (toIlAr,  and  now  driven 
into  ihe  tn-ue  of  liis  old  shifts  again — that  was  a  great  di^tl  worse 
tbo  W  to  think  of  for  any  woman  of  the  contmoneht  sj)irit  and 
pale  Perhaps  it  «-as  not  true  that  she  had  not  left  London  with 
him;  (he  might  have  gone  out  last  night  to  blind  the  public  e]-cs 
while  GidcoD  wan  on  the  road  to  Boulogne.  If  so,  nhat  a  flood  of 
cms  ind  sordid  troubles  mutt  be  upon  her  I  He  almost  hoped  it 
misbt  be  so,  M)  tlut  the  [ilain  duty  of  helping  her  to  face  them  might 
ttbrtcd  and  thrust  iijran  any  man  who  h.id  ever  taken  her  brother 
t^tlicliand.  'I'herc  could  be  no  diflicully  about  hi«  calling  upon 
hi;  Indeed,  seeing  that  she  mutt  needs  wiih  10  «ce  the  man  who 
Wl)Mn  with  Alan  when  he  fell,  his  not  going  to  sec  her  would  be 
"««  than  discourtesy.  But,  if  she  had  gone— well,  he  could  do 
Hiliia^  then. 


'I  have  heard   the   ne«"s.  ....  Yoiir  brother  Alan  was 
l&icnd Is  there  anything  1  can  do  for  you  ?" 


my 
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He  hod  found  Helen  at  home;  she  had  received  him,  and  these 
'  bit  first  vords.     But  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  them  than  he 
I  Ihcm  less  sultident  than  he  had  looked  for.     He  h.id  expected 
'  iSnd  her  cither  crushed  or  dcliant ;    he  found  her  quiet  and 
but  still  there  were  signs  enoufjh  that  ihe  had  been 
through    no   common   trouble.      She  was  very  pale,  and 
f  t)^  were  bright  rather  with  the  effects  of  fever  than  of  tears. 
"  h  is  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Mr.  dray,"  said  she. 
1  *ished  to  see  you — for  ray  biother  is  still  everything  I  have  in 
l**Mlii    I  was  very  foolish  last  night — but  your  news  was  sudden, 
"c  ROW  that  death  wa.s  the  best  thing  for  hira.    He  wa-t  not  like 
J"-ioo  bod  for  anything  but  living.    When  1  say  '  we,'  of  course  I 

•  no  light  to  mean  you." 
I'^tlemess  and  coldness  were  the  hst  things  he  had  ever  associ- 
'  *ith  his  memories  of  Helen  Reid — memories  that  were  reviving 
'pmporiion  as  her  reality  had  changed. 

^   "I  came  to  be  of  service  to  his  sister,  if  I  could,"  said  he. 

'^tfearc  many  things — small  enough  tome,  I  dare  say,  but  great  to 

™— ilui  a  man  can  do  for  a  woman,  and  that  I  shall  be  too  glad  to 

■'f  you,  till  you  can  join  your  hu^Uind " 

'You  can  tell  me  of  .Alim,  if  you  please " 

heavy  trouble  has  fallen  upon  you.     Is  it 
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"  I  suppose  so.    Mr.  Skull  tuti  been  trying  to  cheat,  aod  has  1 
chatted — that  is  all  I  can  nialcc  out  of  what  lias  luppened. 
same  thing  once  happened  to  me.   Let  us  talk  of  better  thii^;s.' 

Victor  had  no  word  to  say.  That  slie  did  not  love  her  husb 
he  being  Gideon  and  slie  Helen,  .ieen)C4l  in  no  toanner  $tr:ingc ; 
besides,  sudi  relations  wl-ic  common  enough  iiihisoutxtdeexjieni 
of  the  married  h^ilfof  the  world.  liut  that  she  should  openly  XpC: 
a  stranger  of  her  husband  with  scorn,  as  if  soom  of  liim  were  a  ma 
of  course,  not  worth  her  while  to  hide,  could  only  mean  socne  dec 
tragedy  tlun  bankrupiry  could  be.  It  was  more  than  he 
undcrsund.  He  would  have  pictured  Helenas  hiding  in 
secret  comer  of  her  henrt  every  least  feeling  that  no  steal 
to  guess  or  share.  If  she  could  not  love  her  hiishand,  the 
whom  he  remembered  would  have  gone  to  the  slake  rather  tlon 
her  dearest  friend  guess  st  her  trouble.  If  be  did  e>-il,  she 
stand  bciwccii  him  and  justice,  even  if  she  could  not  help  hal 
him ;  if  tlic  wliotc  world  were  against  him,  she  would  stand  by  hi 
and  if  she  hated  him.  would  stand  by  him  all  the  more.  Hc 
looked  upon  her  as  a  She-Knight;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  I.ad/orL» 
And  here  w.is  this  Helen,  doing  the  very  (^)positc  of  all 
things— the  first  to  call  him  cheat,  the  first  to  desert  him  nhcit 
was  down.  He  recoiled  from  her  as  if  hc  had  mistaken  a  sub 
a  bird.    Helen  Kcid  Aatf  been  a  Lady ;  this  giti  was  none. 

How  could  he  tell  how  little  of  ladyhood  was  left  to  He!« 
her  own  heart  and  in  her  own  eyes  ?    Very  little  blanic  lay  in 
word  "cheat"  when  she  gave  it  to  Gideon  Skull.     As  he 
played  with  Messieurs  Arislides  and  Sinan,  even  so  had  |>Iayci 
and  she.    Slie  had  married  liim  for  his  money ;  hc  had  married 
for  Copleston.     All  she  could  do  was  to  humiliate  and  dcgi 
herself  to  her  true  level,  which  was  his,  by  calling  him  by  hi* 
name,  and  herself  by  the  same.     She  had  spent  the  whole  nij 
thinking  of  all  these  things.     Dut  how  should  a  stranger  know? 

'■.Man  often  spoke  of  you,"  said  he,     "He  made  me  feel  as 
had  known  you  long  before — yesterday " 

"  And  I  suppose  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me " 

"  1  expected  nothing,"  said  Victor  suddenly.  "  Rut  I  did 
expect " — hc  went  on,  feeling  as  if  some  other  and  unconlroUable 
rceklcss  of  formal  couitcay  and  reserve,  were  speaking — "  I  did 
ex])ect  to  find  his  sister  so  unlike  liini.  Of  all  the  men  I  ever 
he  was  the  most  ready  to  take  life  as  it  was  given  to  him,  widi 
its  good  and  all  its  evil,  and  the  most  earnest  to  do  his  duty  in 
ever  state  of  life  hc  mighv  find  \v\TOst\t  u&«&  >a.    Von  hnvc  as  m 
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toll]  tnc  (Hat  you  up  not  a  li^iipjr  woman.  Alan  could  never 
Hftrc  become  an  unhappy  man,  because  he  did  not  look  upon  happt* 
«ic«  as  ihc  end  of  living,  or  at  wo«h  going  out  of  one's  main  road  lo 
look  Tot.  He  latight  me  a  great  tnony  lessons  during  the  lililc  wluJfi 
'«re  were  together.  And,  somehow,  I  had  L-dica  it  into  my  head  Oiat 
lukxl  teamed  tlic  best  of  them  £rom  you." 

"Were  he  and  you  very  dear  friends?"  asked  Helen. 
"Very  dear  friends.     I  know  at  least  that  he  is 'very  dear  lo  me. 
Did  lie  never  mention  me  in  his  Icltcis  home  ? " 
'  He  never  wrote  horn*." 

'  ^Vhy,  lo  my  own  knowledge,  he  ncwr  wrote  a  letter  lo  his 
<Kn]iai)cr  without  sending  at  least  a  line  lo  his  mother  or  yotL     [)u 
JDj  nean  his  letters  never  readied  you  ?    How  could  tlut  be  ?  " 
"■fbcy  never  reached  us.     Not  ont" 

"  Bat  that  soondg  impossible.    Surely  they  would  not  neglect  lo 
Wud  his  letters  to  you?    They  knew  your  addrcw,  I  suppose?" 

"Tlicy  were  asked  for  constantly  by Ah,  I  sec  I "  stic  ex- 

''liiacd.  "  After  all,  what  harm  cm  there  be  in  robbing  a  mother 
^  hcT  ion's  letters,  when  it  may  be  the  means  of  getting  a  little  more 
■oticy?  However — it  is  as  well  lo  know  everj'thing.  ....  1  was 
'^  ing  if  you  and  Alan  were  very  dear  friends,  and  you  were  telling 
"e  Hut  you  were.  Did  he  tell  j-ou  any  port  of  his  stoo' — what  he 
^d  losi,andhow?" 

•■  VcB :  1  know  all  that     Nob.ody  better  lh.in  I." 
"And  yon  tcU  me  that  he  was  not  t-vcn  unhappy?  " 
-  *'  He  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  and  cry  over  a  lost  fortune. 

"A  fortune! — who  mw/rf ay  over  the  loss  of  such  a  thing?  Of 
'^Uree,  I  don't  know  how  far  men  tell  one  another  things  that  girls 
"'V  over.  Did  he  never  speak  to  you  of  what  lo^Qg  Coplcaion 
"^^uiat  to  him?  Did  he  never  tell  his  nearest  friend  that  he  loM  the 
^^e  that  would  have  mnde  up  for  all,  becausi;  he  was  loo  proud  lo 
"^U  a  bdy  that  he  loved  her,  for  fear  she  should  throw  herself  away 
t*^na  nameless  and  penniless  man?" 

**!  never  heard  him  spcik  of  that— is  that  tnic?" 
"So,  you  see  how  much  you  know  about  whcllicr  he  was  unhappy 
~*  na  Perhaps  you  don'l  know  much  more  about  him  than  you 
^■iow  of  me,  Mr.  Gray.  That  he  hid  his  secret  in  his  heart,  I  can 
r'^'dl  understand.  He  would  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  It 
'*  not  hani,  I  sliould  think,  for  a  man  to  whom  every  d.iy  brings  new 
^^«i«  that  concern  his  head  and  his  hands,  to  fill  up  his  whole  lime 
^>ih  ilieni,  and  locarij-a  brave  (ace  lo  the  world.    lamotA'jaL'woTOasi. 
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yeit  w»y — for  to-^ay ;  and  there  is  cntainlf  ootbing  that  jm  < 
to  gain  by  lae.     But  what  can  you  do?  " 

"  Nothing  great,  I  fear.    But — foi  Alan's  sake "'■ 

"  For  1  leavcnS  ake,  say  anytliing  but  iliat !  Vou  donfl! 
iAaf  means  1 " 

"I  don't  know  what  }'ffu  mean.  Bui  when  I  say  •( 
sake'  I  know  wh.it  /mean,  l-'or  Aliui's  sake — there  must 
lililc  things  I  can  do,  in  the  merest  business  way,  while  yo 
in  London  alone.  You  will  be  joining  him,  I  suj>posc — your 
lincan?" 

'*  I  don't  even  know  where  he  is  gone.    But  I  should 
him,  even  if  I  did  know.     !  married  Mr.  Skull  because  he 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  should  go  to  him  when  he 
to  be  poor.     Surely  you,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  would  not 
woman  who  is  not  an  idiot  to  do  anything  so  absurd." 

"  Mrs.  Skull,"  said  Victor,  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  I 
introduced  to  you  yesterday,  so  that  I  owe  you,  I  suppose, 
courtesy  that  is  due  to  a  stranger.  You  arc  also  a  womai 
doubly  hard  to  say  to  you  any  but  smooth  things.  Neve: 
will  be  uncourleous  enough  to  tell  you,  a  woman  and  a  itra 
my  friend's  sister,  that  I  do  not  bdieve  one  single  word  yoi 

He  gave  every  word  its  full  weight,  for  he  meant  to  I 
out  of  her  if  he  could,  and  to  provoke  her  out  of  her  imp 
and  cynical  mood.  He  did  not  believe  that  she  had  matric 
Skull  for  money;  and  he  was  quite  sure  tliat,  if  she  hndt  ( 
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My.      You  know  pcrfcttly  wcU  that  you  did  not  nwnj-— your 
«Btaod — because  you  wanted  to  be  ii  rich  vfonian:  and  if  you  don't 
■WW  it,  I  do.    And  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  do  not  talk  of 
C3UI  husband  to  mc  like  that  becauM  he  is  poor.    And  you  know 
3«.xUuweII  that  if  j-ou  said  to  mc  what  was  really  true,  or  in  any 
■<wray  likely  to  be  true,  I  should  believe  your  words  just  as  if  ihey  were 
-A.te'i  «  my  own :  just  as  I  expect  you  to  bclic%-e  mc,  whatc»'cr  I 
»ar-   I  was  your  brother's  fticnd,  and  therefore  I  want  to  be  yours, 
^  n  fiicncls  so  scarce  that  you  can  alTocd  to  play  with  them  like  that, 
""■rviihcn  lossthcni  an-ay  ?    I  don't  want  to  know  the  whole  truth  about 
yow life— that  is  no  business  of  mine  unless  you  like  [o  make  it  so : 
**tK  nMhii^  but  the  truth  I  will  have,  for  it  is  my  due  as  the  last  man 
»ho  heard  your  brother  sjtcak  or  held  liira  by  the  band." 
^■^    Amiredly  Helen  had  never  been  thus  siwkcn  to  since  she  had 
^^P^ai  botn:   never  bad  Victor  been  driven  lo  speak  thus  to  any 
^P^i'nNin,     To  all  seenung  he  was  impudently  intiitsive,  rou){h,  and 
'^de,  and  with  no  shadow  of  real  reason  for  interfering  with  her 
n.      f^i^ccrM.     But  though  the  real  motive  of  his  interest  in  her  was 
I     *wddcn  from  her  sight,  it  was  as  real,  even  in  expression,  as  interest 
'^"Id  be ;  and  no  one  could  look  for  an  insunt  at  Victor  and  suppose 
^t  he  would  forget  the  roost  conventional  deference  due  lo  a  woman 
*tthout  ample  cause.     He  looked  like  a  knight— no  longer  like  ihc 
"•^Tc  caqict  knight  of  llilhwitk  lidl-towcr — and  he  spoke  like  one,  for 
*"  Uial  his  were  not  knightly  words.    He  was  in  cirncil,  at  any  r.-i[c : 
^  to  make  Alan's  sister  find  her  knight  in  her  supposed  enemy  had        ■ 
^*m  from  a  wish  and  a  dicam  uito  an  eager  desire — and  how  con!  J 
*  l*c  the  knight  of  tliis  new  Helen,  unless  he  could  unmask  the  old  ? 
.      "And  do  you  know,"  s.nid  sfle,  "how  good  it  is  lo  I'md  .wme- 
^^y  alive  who  is  determined  to  bcUcve  in  one,  without  knowledge 
'^d  «ri|]|out  cause  ?    Yes,  there  is  somclhlng  that — for  Alan's  sake— 
'^*i  MJ*  do  for  me  :  something  worth  doing.     Believe  that  1  niciint 
^  right,  for  his  sake,  once  upon  a  time;  and  that  if  I  do  nothing 
1^*  but  sit  down  and  drift — anywhere  or  nowhere — it  is  because 
^'c  is  no  right  left  mc  to  try  to  do." 
"  There  is  always  right  left,"  said  he.    "  But  that  docs  not  conccni 
*3ay.     What  are  you  going  to  do — now,  I  mean?" 
**  Indeed,  I  don't  know." 
•'You  will  be  hearing  from  your  husband,  I  suppose?     And 

*a-nwhilc " 

"  ^V'hatcver  1  hear  from  him  will  be  nothing  to  me " 

J.  ,  *'Bui  it  iw»/ be  something  to  you."    Somehow  he  felt  as  if,  in 
**   second  passage  of  arms  betucen  ihcm,  it  was  Vic  "K^to  Viai  Vj'^^ 


I 
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the  upper  hand,  andas  if  he  might  reckon  upon  keeping  U  so  long 
he  dispensed  with  formal  couitcxicK.  "  Of  course,  I  don't  km 
*hat  has  happened  bclwwn  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  Bu 
is  clear  that  }-oa  must  wait  to  h«ar  from  him ;  }'ou  must  not  leave  t 
house;  perhaps  he  will  come  back  to  it,  and  is  not  rcallf  goi 
Wliaicvcr  you  feci  about  him,  his  affairs  are  in  your  hands  until  y 
Iicar  from  liim.  Perhaps  the  remains  of  his  credit  dqiend  ujwn  yt 
remaining  Immc.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  btisiiiest ;  I  will  we 
all  that,  so  far  as  y^u  arc  concerned.     I  am  an  idler  in  Londun, « 

nothing  on  earth  to  do "  | 

A  servant  came  in  with  a  Bote,  which  Itad  never  been  through  B 
post,  and  ^vc  it  to  Helen.  She  read  it,  and  handed  it  to  VtcU 
He  read—  I 

"  1  meant  lo  have  been  back  to-night,  but  am  detained.    I  hi 
tay  reasons  for  not  wishing  you  to  know  where  1  am  until  I  rrtu 
with  gcvd  news.     You  will  not  be  troubled  while  I  am  away.    1 1« 
communicated  with  those  Greek  scoundrels,  and  they,  for  iheaM 
sake*,  will  hold  their  hands.     It  will  pay  them  better  to  putine' 
my  legs  again  than  to  throttle  mc  while  I  lie  with  empty  pocleUI 
the  ground.     I  wish  I  had  scfn  you  before  leaving  ;  but  it  Is  W 
so.    I  may  be  back  any  day,  but  it  depends  on  many  things.  I  li* 
only  now  to  icU  you  that  I  was  never  so  certain  of  arrylking  ^ 
am  now.     Go  on  in  all  ways  as  you  arc;  and  if  anylxidy 
after  me,  refer  ihem  to  Messis,  Aristidcs  &  Sinon. — G.* 
"What  ought  I  lo  do?"  asked  she. 

Victor  hai>dly  noticed  her  question  or  its  diangc  of  torfc 
fell  himself  to  be  so  much  in  the  right  that  her  sudden  trust  In 
seemed  le&s  like  the  t»iiU  of  a  battle  without  smoke  or  fire  thtf' 
most  right  and  natural  of  relations  between  him  and  the  a«* 
Alan  Rcid. 

"  M  he  tells  you,"  he  said.  "  Tlicrc  is  nothing  else  to  be  * 
Suy  here,  and  make  no  change.  Evidently  something  has  liappO 
tliat  may  make  matters  less  bad  than  they  seem.  ITiough  it  it ' 
that  Gideon  Skull  was  alwaj-s  a  sanguine  man — at  least,  so  1  h 
been  told  by  those  who  knew  him  in  AmcriCL  Yoo  mud  * 
litre,  anyhow.  Tlicre  is  nothing  else  you  can  do.  If  y<*  ^ 
troubled  about  anything,  send  to  me ;  jt>u  have  my  card.     W^' 

comes  back,  or  if  he  sends  for  you ."  _ 

"  If  I  would  not  go  to  him  when  he  is  poor,  do  you  think  I"" 
go  lo  him  when  he  became  rich  ?  "  asked  she. 

He  made  his  paxting  a  pretext  for  Uking  and  bending  OT* 
hand.     He  might  be  fcc  Vtw^x  ci^  \\\«  ttMiW.t^w^iAw  all. 
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Chaptkr  XXVII. 

^WEani.— I  Korn  luchilull,  oold  pntiof;— Huil  llwrt  nxpctl 
Sf  uws,  hanh  pindin);  o«  lk«  tliudclcriiic  Iieirt 
Oftoilnred  M|;ilinf:s  nhca  ibcir  tap  it  iliy. 
IVKleBM  ! — rieiult  Inline  Ite  word,  for  'tii  their  cwo 
WlicreliT  iIk7  c«njiiic.    In  the  Ijugcr  icalu 
Lowol  b  rnidcDCc,  I.«w  ooc  brndUk  alnve, 
txXiatA  ii  liberie, 

Who  kiwirs  no  rrodcnoe  and  IdidsocikIi  o'er  Law 
As  Heavra  tnateciuli  o'er  Eulb  and  Krs  not  Hell. 
S«cl)  U  nr  cmd. 

AaJrfai.—  Ay :  Thine  (nd  Phacihon's, 

Wbo,  iKoining  Kulh,  Ml  KoOH  and  Slam  on  fiic 

SrrtRTHEi  ESS,  it  must  have  been  cither  a  very  wilful  instinct, 

p»e  a  uiraculously  Veen  one,  llial  enabled  Victor  Waldron  to 

:  any  traces  of  Helen  Reid  in  itic  wife  of  Gideon  Skul!.     As 

^  i%  she  did  not  even  connirelicnd,  when  he  Icfl  licr,  lliat  slie 

(tlbcea  biouglit  into  contact  iritli  a  visitor  from  a  new  world.    She 

'  ttild  only  know  that  she  vms  utterly  worn  out  nritli  a  lost  b.ittle,  the 

'  *«iie  of  which  she  was  too  tirt-d  to  Iry  to  un<lerjUn(I,    She  fancied 

1 1^  had  icirccly  cncrg)'  enough  left  wherewith  lo  loathe  the  man 

'io  bd  trickttl  her  into  ihc  sacrifice  of  all  that  a  woman  has  to 

(■^knowing  all   the  while  that  he  for  whom  alone  she  made  it 

^beyond  the  reach  of  its  good  and  of  its  evil  alike,  and  only— as 

"■tttncd  to  her — that  he  might  through  her  step  into  her  dead 

^ibti's  shoes.     How  could  she  dream  that  Copleston  had  hitherto 

[•*(■  but  an  exaisc  for  passion  ?    And,  if  she  could  have  known  it, 

1  ■oold  only  have  g:ivcn  her  almost  enough  energy  for  loathing  him 

(*tn  to  the  fulae58  of  her  heart's  desire. 

Victor  could  not  guess  how  much  of  mere  weariness  there  wa*  in 

*rbul  submission  to  him  at  the  close  of  their  interview,  nor  she 

•W  there  could  be  anytliing  more.     She  could  understand  tliat 

^^  had  been  really  dear  to  him,  and  this  was  enough  to  give  him 

•*»  sort  of  place  ajnrt  from  the  re»t  of  the  world.     He  could  not, 

'■Odore,  be  quite  on  the  Iciel  where  men  think  of  nothing  biit  getting 

**  better  of  their  neighbours,    l-'ot  she  believed  in  Alan  still.     A 

"I*!*  vliom  Alan  had  ukcn  for  a  comrade  would  not  have  robbed 

•iJoirs  and  orphans  like  Victor  Waldron,  or  have  trafi'ickcd  in  a 

•Oman's  soul  like  Cfideon  SkulL     Such  a  man  would  i)robaljly  draw 

*«  line  somewhere  before  quite  reaching  such  things  as  these— at 

**«,  unless  the  temptation  to  do  them  became  cxciv^ionaU^  tttcw?, 

'Ul,  after  aW,  «cc;^J  .u  having  been  the  last  to  W.Vt  Vi« 'Vnofe't^* 


d'lMqpjr  Biet  it  io  fixl 

hnamnewfaat  tnilcr 

f.    She  bad  to  think  of  her. 

r  d^i.    One  OBSt  think  flf 

Idioha    SbeinuEtflUN 


cenain — tkhcrcr 

Xofcaoa  coold  aenon 

«Ik»  hid,  OMi^^lr  speAiaf,  wAtt 

aifimigai  birlyud 

dwtold  hosclfHot 

■ad  Uutihehadtdr 

Shen^i^  raBUBinhbhooKB 

a»  br  redoce  the  tkne^  or  fari 

ham;  Mfaont  much  ncv  sfaiBf; 

aoT  fitrther  me  of  hb  iwTtf 

ibsBtB&njr.    Sbc  was  Ioia<di^ 

her  Bother  had  heex  9* 

tovwds  thai  ludt' 

pbce  Love  bciM 

a  short,  whatever  -pisatfi 

iho*:   flBif,  Lonrc  has  llic  bat 

to  he  a  pd,  and  had  been  a  wife,  and  *" 

1  coold  Boi  exerdsc  the  spirit  of  lilc»  x" 

IB  her  dreams  of  others — whit  \Jf* 

■•  so  VKdr  aaptjr  as  to  be  famished,  and  tfc* 

bdng  to  dvell  ttiercin.    VtO 

dot  iBjIiodf  can  fiiid  to  sajr,  one  mutt  live  usiil  t** 

She  w  Bot  sBifiised  to  see  Victor  Waldron,  or  taihci  ViHO 
Oa^t  i^Bk  Wwvcf  aad  whucrcr  be  might  be,  Abn's  death  •)* 
the  Mas  aaconl  of  hoodi  between  than— it  was  the  ooljr  bcai 
cacotft  of  lo«ihtB(  aad  coaiiempt.  that  linked  Mden  with  ttnch" 
frnag  sold.  Indeed,  wuboot  pving  a  conscious  thought  10  ^ 
matter.  At  was  not  dixpkased  to  tee  him ;  for  ibe  was  alooe.  ^* 
~~*y  alone  in  emrf  cocBraon  sense,  but  in  cvcty  sense  thai  <**_" 
'i\-cd.  Had  !lie  kiMnm  him  to  be  as  c^il  as  she  believed  »t 
be,  it  would  have  made  but  snail  difference  to  her.  >" 
any  case  be  the  best  man  she  knew;  for  she  knew  doMT 
Gideon  Skull. 
•  wat"ca.rian;vK^tni«.t*'  uiwiV*.    He  ruined  Ct** 
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I  M  tw  could,  and  had  caught  from  )icr  the  trick  of  never 
m  3s  hcT  husband.  So  tlut  "  liAvv  you  heard  any- 
IhiDg?'  came  to  mean,  "  Have  you  hurd  anything  yet  from  Cidcon 
ShU?' 

'Nothing  north  mentioniog,"  said  ihe.     "  Only  that  usuaJ  u-ord 
about  «haievcr  he  calls  good  nev-s.     I  cannot  vait  any  more." 
^"  Uliat  can  you  do  but  wait  ?  " 

^r*]  mean — How  <an  I  wail  ?    Every  mouthful  of  bread  I  eat  in 

^B  bcHue  is  choking  me.    I  do  want  advice  about  how  I  ought  to 

^VSiingx— not  about  what  I  ought  to  do.    And  I  dont  mind  asking 

fCQ  (or  what  advice  I  want,  because  what  I  do  cannot  concern  you.— 

KVfM  can  Judge  fairly.     I  am  not  passionately  eager  to  live,  liut  I 

■t  want  to  starve  while  1  do.     I  once  before  aske<l  what  I  can  do 

t  living.     Now  I  ask  you." 

Bad  V'iclor  Waldron  been  asked,  by  way  of  a  general  question, 

ta  icnjibic  man  ought  to  do  when  another  nun's  wife  comes  to 

r  counsel,  he  would  certainly  have  answered,  "Say  good  morning 

ras  few  minutes  as  may  be,  and  don't  ci II  upon  the  same  bdy 

Bui  of  course,  in  ihc  particular  instanic,  llurc  were  many 

Uns  to  his  hand  for  acting  oiherwisc.    Helen  w.is  really  in  trouble, 

^had  nobody  else  to  advise  her.    Secondly,  she  was  his  friend's 

and  a  friend's  sister  is  in  some  sort  one's  on-o.    Thirdly, 

.  ling  he  could  do  woiJd  be  all  too  liiilc  to  make  tip  for  what 

i>j* hut  cost  her.    All  his  faculties  of  counsel  and  of  action  wtrc  in 

:  tort  debts  due  to  her.    Cliivalry  is  a  dangerous  quality  for  its 

but  it  compels— especially  when  its  owner  is  willing  to  be 

tiled. 

'Before  I  can  answer  that,"  he  said,  "  if  I  can  answer  it  at  ail — 

rT--«ie  sucli  an  estrangement  between  you,  for  good  and  real  cause, 

^you  can  never  be  reconciled,  come  what  may?    J'm  not  much 

^  an  advioer,  I'm  afraid ;  but  the  be«  would  have  to  know  how 

I  rcftUy  arc.* 

'TTien,  I  will  tell  you  how  things  really  are— don't  think  I'm 

to  betray  the  secrets  of  man  and  wife— I  am  no  more  Helen 

1  than— than— I  was  Helen  Rcid.     Don't  look  alarmed.     I  was 

nod  Helen,  and  callc<l  Miss  Rcid,  and  I  suppoxe  the  law 

**Uld  call  me  Helen  Skull.     But  I  married — as  they  call  it- under 

7^  bargain  that  be  utas  able  and  willing  to  make  up  to  Alan  for  the 

™**ofhi3  tnlieritance,  so  that  none  might  suffer  but  I." 

"  I  wont— 1  can't  believe  that  you — you,  of  all  women  in  the 
^•Hd- would  fail  in  your  part  of  the  bargain  j  for  it  was  a  bargain, 
*<i  a  bid  one.    ^Vould  Alan  Jiave  let  himself  gain  by  ^oMt  saicl " 
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"  He  would  never  )uve  known  it  wis  a  sale.   He  believed  Gic 
Sktill  his  fricn<l.    Wli)-  should  not  his  sister  Duiry  lus  riicnd? 
bow  hnve  /  filled  ?  " 

"  Was  it  his  fault  that  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  himself 
That  has  licen  nlwayx  his  very  nature — so  1  luvc  alwaj-s  heard, 
be  loved  you  lo  much  that  a  man  like  Gideon  Sktill  would " 

"  Mt.  Gray,  Gideon  Skull  knew  that  Alan  was  dead  ;  he  knt 
before  he  married  me.  It  wag  throtigh  you  I  learned  thiil,  u 
first  meeting ;  and  first  he  lied  about  ic,  and  Ihcn  he  admiiicil  it 
be  true.  It  U  he  who  stipprcsscd  Alan's  letters  home ;  I  Icin 
that,  St  our  second  meeting,  through  you.  Heaven  knows  shy 
wanted  luc.  But  be  knew  from  the  first  why  I  married  him— and 
knew  that— now  icll  me  if  I  am  married  to  him  ! " 

*'  Good  God  i "  cried  Victor,  without  any  thought  but  one.  "  W 
ho  must  be  the  most  infernal  scoundrel  unhung!  No— 1  do 
know  what  a  scoundrel  like  tliat  could  want  with  a  woman  like  y 

except  what  all  scoundrels "    He  rose  from  his  seat,  andwiU 

up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  boiling  indignation.  *'  Xo,' 
said  fiercely—"  no  woman  could  be  bound  to  such  a  man.  'Vh 
fs  something  above  law." 

"  You  see !  "  said  Helen  quietly.  "  And  now  you  can  tell 
what  to  do." 

"  But  I  cannot — nobody  can.    At  le-ist,  not  while  one  can  < 
think  in  heat  and  anger.     I  wi//  think  fur  you,  if  1  can.     You  ok 
the  power  of  a  wild  beast,  and  you  must  be  saved  from  him,  la 
no  law.     Alan  shall  not  be  dead,  while  1  am  ativx;.     I  was 
when  I  told  )'0u  to  slay  ain\  wait.    You  should  not  have  iKiaii 
under  hi.'S  roof  for  an  hour." 

"  1  knew  that  1  was  right — for  oncc^    I  will  go.    Jfato" 

"  Yes — now,     Dut  we  must  think  first  of  what  is  to  be  d( 
What  friends  have  you  with  whom  you  can  stay  till  we  haw 
time  to  think  a  little?" 

"  Friends— 1  ?    None.    But  I  don't  want  friends— — " 

*'  Who  wants  tliem  more  ?  You  know  of  absolutely  nobodf — 

"Absolutely  nobody." 

" '  Now '  does  not  mean  this  moment.    I^t  me  see.     1  am 
like  you — I  am  but  just  in  town  myself,  and  have  no  la<I)'  tnt\ 
If  1  had  only  known — wail  a  minute,  though — I  know  of  one  g 
fellow,  who  has  got  a  wife,  and  though  1  don't  know  her,  I  sha 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  isn't  a  woman  on  i 
who  wouldn't  stand  by  you.     From   lliis  moment  you  must 
yourself  into  my  bands — and  you  may.    I  am  gomg  to  kare  ; 
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I  sliaU  be  Ixick  wiihin   two  hours.     Spend  llicm   in 


Kc  hurried  oflf  without  another  wofd,  or  giving  her  the  dunce  to 
siswcf  him.     He  was  on  fire  with  her  wrongs,  of  which  he  himwlf 
lutd  been  ilic  cause.    ^Mth  impulse  hot  upon  him  be  knocked  at 
l>r.  Dale's  door,  wltoni  he  expected  to  lind — and  found— at  home. 

"  Are  you  inclined  to  do  ilie  kbidest  tiling  jrou  ever  did  in  your 
Ufc,  Dale  ?  "  uked  lie ; — "  you,  or  any  man  ?  " 

"  Very  much  indeed.  Gray.  But  one  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry 
la  ilo  it,  whatever  it  is,  as  you  seem  to  be.  It's  never  too  late  lo  do 
K  landnest,  you  know.  And  you  can  tell  me  about  it  uttinj;  as  well 
u  Walking,  I  suppow:." 

"  No.  I  can't.  I've  got  to  walk  off  a  rage.  And  this  mutt  he 
dwK  now  or  never."* 

"Well?" 

"if  1  knew  Mr&  Dak,  I'd  go  straight  to  her  instead  of  coming  to 
J*  through  you.     Has  she  got  a  spare  room  for  a  night  or  two  ?  ' 

"  Vou  want  to  pay  us  a  visit  ?    Come,  and  welcome ;  only  icmciii< ' 
''cr  that  ve  put  down  rather  an  expensive  new  carpet  when  we  set 
"P  hoiwe,  and  don't  want  it  w-ilkcd  into  holesi" 

"  I  want  Mr*.  Dale  to  offer  il  to  Mrs.  SkulL" 

"  Mrs.  Skull  I    What  the  d " 

"Vni ;  it's  a  matter  of  life  and  death — at  least,  of  real  charity.  I 
*"»«  found  out  thai  Skull  is  n  scoundrel,  with  whom— and  under 
*Ore  drcum&unccs  than  I  can  tell  you— no  woman  with  a  grain 
f  self-respect  would  go  on  living  for  a  day.  She  can't,  and  she 
""lEtn't,  for  an  hoar.  But  she's  got  no  friends,  and  I'm  afraid  no 
■^Ki,  and—" 

.  "  Hold  liird,  Gray  !  I  must  understand  all  tins  a  little  better, 
'you  ptcase.  Vou  seem  to  take  uncommon  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
'*'s.  Skull ! " 

"  I  do,  and  good  reason  why.  I  knew  her  and  all  about  her 
J^Ts  ago.  I  can  answer  for  her.  Leave  Skull  she  must,  and  she 
^"Ows  nobody  to  go  to,  and  1  nobody  but  you.  I'd  lake  care  she 
'*'t>uldn't  be  your  guest  more  days  than  would  have  to  be." 

"  The  deuce  you  would  1  Take  care  wliat  you're  doing,  Gray.  It's 
""Commonly  easy  to  get  one's  head  into  a  halter,  but  1  never  heard  of 
"''t  one  man  who  ever  got  it  out  again ;  and  he  wasn't  a  bit  like  you." 

"Itaiyou " 

"  Clearly  a  case  for  dry  shcny.  Sit  down,  for  once,  and  listen  to 
"**.  You're  actuated  by  chivalry,  and  pity,  and  honour,  and  all  that, 
^  cotvse;  Uiat  I  perfectly  understand.     It's  wondeitul  «VuiH  Vo\  <a( 
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all  that  one  feels  about  a  pcettr  froman  wlio  thinlcs  her  hu&band  -a 
brute,  and  tells  one  vk     Confidences  about  one's  husband's  faults — 
and  all  of  us  have  our  feulte— are  tlw  most  tcUii^  Ibnn  of  fiattciy  all 
over  the  world.    I  believe  it  is  jiractUed  even  among  the  Esquimaux. 
It  is  among  my  patients.   I  luiovr,  ever}-  day.      And   SVuU  is  a  ^^i 
scoundrel,  no  doabt ;  everybody  has  found  that  out  since  be  tumed^j 
out  to  be  the  cheated  instead  of  the  cheat,  or  to  be  a  Itttle  of  botH^ 
mixed,  any  way.    Uul  what  would  my  (latients  say,  of  whom  som*^  ^ 
arc  quite  respectable  people,  and  what  would  Laura's  relations  ob*  ^^ 
friends  say,  of  whom  all  arc  something  more  than  respectable,  if  i^i^ 
took  to  Biding  and  abetting  a  bankntpfs  runaway  wife — even  m^^p 
posing  her  ring  to  b»  of  good  metal — under  the  charge  of  a  knigla^^i- 
errant  like  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good  fellow,  but  of  whom  noboc^!; 
else  would  know  anything  except  that  he  is  an  American  whi^^-  n 
nobody  knows?     Scandal  is  b.id  enough  for  a  woman,  but  for        » 

physician  it   is Ugh  1    It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,   kind         « 

UDkiod;  it  can't  be.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  do  )-ou  a  ^mh-  * 
by  jumping  down  Mount  Etna.  It  might  help  you,  but  it  wot^^d 
kill  me." 

"  \Miai !     You  are  afraid ?  " 

"  Mortally  afnud.     I'd  rather  jwrform  a  delicate  oi>CTation  In  t^  st( 

hall  of  a  mUraiiltuse  tlian  receive  Mrs,  Skull  within  my  doors.     Ai ^ 

Cray,  I'm  afraid  for  you,  too.  I've  seen  all  this  sort  of  thing  bcfo—  ■«■ 
If  she's  &.  bad  woman,  all  the  worse  for  you  ;  if  a  good  one,  all  csh 
worse  for  ktr.  You  won't  take  my  advice,  of  course;  but  I'll  gir 
all  the  same.     Go  back  to  Astraklua" 

"  Then  j  ou  say— No  i" " 

"  Most  distinctly — No.    Of  course  I'm  very  son^-,  but  it  cant 
helped.     Take  some  sherry,  and  see  it  for  yourself,  like  a  seiisil 
man  of  the  world." 

"  Then  I  think,"  said  Victor  hotly,  "  that  you  have  sliown  mc 
courage  in  saying  '  No,'  than  if  you  h.td  even  been  brave  enough 
give  a  few  hours'  shelter  to  an  unhappy  girl  who  has  fallen 
thieves.     I  alvrays  thought  the  Levitc  was  n  braver  man  ihaa  _ 
Samaritan.      I  suppose  I  am  a  coward  where  a  woman  is  concera^^^ 
Good  day." 

"Won't  you  stay  and  see  Mrs.   Dale?  ....  Well,"  said 
doctor  Co  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  vi&icor  clear  of  tlie  1 
door,  "  I  don't  like  to  sec  a  fellow  running  his  own  head 
against  a  stone  wall.    Only,  I  can't  let  him  use  mt  for  a  batt 
ram." 

It  had  been  all  very  weW  fot  VvtWt  w  s|;icak,  and  to  feel,  scorn 
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Ibe  vocld  while  in  presence  of  the  Philistines.  But  the  doctor's 
vonb  hid  ncvenhdess  come  upon  him  with  more  effect  than  upon 
Dob  Quixote  used  to  conie  the  prudent  counsels  or  Sancha  lie 
U  not  realbed  the  nsiure  of  hi$  own  impulse  when  he  left  Helen ; 
kc  lud  been  forgetting,  Tor  a  irhok  hour,  that  he  and  she  lived  in  a 
■aid  mainly  composed  of  less  tolerant  Doctor  Dales,  who  act 
Kxeidiag  10  the  social  statutes  enacted  by  their  wives.  Kor  could 
bettfl  himself  that  the  world  was  ^vrong.  He  could  not  help  know- 
nf  «hu  he  himself  would  think  were  he  to  know  no  more^^f  a  like 
caK~-liut  that  a  young  wife  had  left  her  husband,  and  had  put  hcr- 
Klf  imdcr  the  protection  of  a  youn;;  man  and  his  friends.  He  knew 
•tat  he  would  :hink  of  the  wife,  of  the  man,  and  of  the  friends  of  Uic 
■bid;  md  on  whose  side,  if  things  came  to  a  public  scandjl,  jniblic 
Option  would  lie.  To  be  told  that  he  stood  in  any  sort  of  danger 
bBah(T,or$he  from  him,  was  an  insult  to  them  both;  but  how  should 
pcofle  know  any  more  oi"  her  than  they  knew  of  him  ? 

He  ircnt  bock  to  her  from  Dr.  Dale's,  indignant  with  circumstance 
>si  with  his  own  helplessness,  and  trying  to  think  both  of  what  could 
done  for  her  and  of  what  ought  to  be  done.   He  found  her  dressed 
Ml-of.dooT5,   ready  to  go  anywhere  that  he  or  anybody  else 
I  plewe,  so  long  as  it  was  from  licr  husband's  home. 
"I  have  been  obliged  to  put  on  these  things,"  said  she,  "though 
he  who  bought  them — I  was  going  to  say,  who  paid  for  ihcm ; 
Inippose  that  would  not  be  Hue.     Howe\'er,  I  will  get  others, 
KBd  these  back  to  him.     As  for  ilte  rest — 1  have  not  carried  off 
Ottich  as  my  wedding-ring,"  she  went  on,  holding  out  her  left  hand. 
^Ko  this  lime  I  am  Helen  Reid  again— I  have  no  business  even 
**'h  that ;  but,  at  least,  it  n-as  never  given  rac  by  him.     Wliere  am  I 
•Ogo?" 

"  I — I  don't  knoft'.  1  have  tried  to  find  you  a  pbce  where  you 
'^'Shi  remain  as  a  guest  for  a  time,  but  I  have  tailed.  I  could  cut 
^tiy  light  hand,  I  am  jo  disappointed  and  troubled,  but—" 

"It  doesn't  mattei.  1'Iunk  you  for  anything  you  have  tried  to 
*'■  But  I  cant  go  upstairs  and  take  off  my  things  again  now  they 
***OB.  I  must  go.  Tliere  are  inns  and  lodgings  still  in  London,  I 
appose." 

"  And  how  could  I  call  tijion  you  anil  see  after  you  in  lodgings 
*''<i  ians?    And  what  means  have  you,  if  you  leave  this  house  with 
****»»«  but  )'0ur  clotlies?  " 

'*  ^^'hatdocs  it  signify  to  me  who  calls  on  mc,  and  whether  ihcy 
^'i  ujwn  mc  in  a  lodging-house  or  an  inn?    And  why  need  ^oucalV, 
^less  you  please?   As  to  mean^  I  am  not  qvxilc  so  ^oot  «.  ■^cni 
\ot.  ccxt-rtt.    HO.  1793.  p  D 
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that  woe  in  mjr  poQcaodiei^l 
hat  1  BWMtt  aero- to  touch ;  botthliiii 
lfae7  axe  ha.  aceordliig  to  law.    Bat  dul  \ 
Tbe  fav  sqFS  I  had  ao  bther,  and  that  I  hini 
I  had  a  feAer,  znd  have  no  bnsband     ItU]ni^ 
am  a  wife,  and  Ihat  1  am.* 

docs  GCl  nd  of  one   diScuhjr — for  a  liiKi 


that  ik  spent,  t  can  make  more.    Befm] 
what  a  pgrnifett  woman  ooaU  find  to  i 
iSkic  n  nobody  kft  to  care  what  1< 
'%  own  tBtstiesSt  after  alL" 
her  tone  that  dannc«i  him. 

"  B"  yoa  care  tor  yoondf " 

I  hove  told  ym  already  that   I 
K I  do  care  Tciy  moch  about  not  Ajw^ ' 
as  ihc  tacad  is  oot  CidcoQ  SkuITs. 
Ae  Rst  of  the  world,  and  cheat,  or  I 
idea,  when  I  was  a  girt,  of  going  do<9 
t  rf  adciac  Viaoc  Waldron   many  me,  instad 

Ton  KC  dM  I  ^  not  Ekely  to  starve  for  inni ) 
I «  s  MB  tee  far  that  oow,  and  after  all,  I  an  doI  : 
la  »  cftwce  etcB  Gideon  Skult  for  him.    Vt^^ 
he  doK?    Are  aoc  soc^  things  doiK  b]-  the  1 

■  ewfj  si^r 
*^Yte  j*dr  aat  oft  Oe  that    When  you  arc  inthati 

it  ame  dtaan  sfokiic  with  yoor  voice ;  it  is  not  you.    1 1 
la  haopw  yon  a  gteM  deal  bcttcx  than  you  know  you 
Van  wi^  dani  know  what  to  do,  and  you  talk  alt  i 
■d  iniaihj  nMaA.   Forgive  ne ;  but  I  sm  in  a  sutt  i 
■■e  ^k  ^  whole  worid    To  fed  bdploa  is  not  a  { 
tM««»«Ma.- 

"'Uit  nndk  beOec  far  a  wonan?    But — rin^\-e  me.    It' 
,  «ad  k  dacs  wt  a  Stile  ^poA  to  hear  it  railed  sa    I  < 
MWA  dut  I  Ma  By  own  atHrss,aiul  may  do  what  I  \kaat- 
tfConev  »f  I  were  in  a  nowl.  cvetythms  would  be  caqr.    1 

■  ti |)uiiijnL  iiwuihn m-'r   or  be  a  bora  violinist  wittioMi 
ot  teit  a  |HM  fo(  [uinting,  or  poetry,  or  poisiAj 

lliawMdHBCtodobottake  ooc  l«ap  into  fortune  and  I 

\  •*«.  1  baxe  no  voice,  not  even  a  soprano  ;  the  fid^lt  ■> ' 

r  \e  *e ;  1  o"^  draw.    Bat  when  I  was  living  alone  vA  ^ 

\  biA  W  W^  dnsRcakin^  and  I  think  I  know  sookM 
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i,  so  I  might  keep  myself  that  way.     Or  I  could  find  a  pUce 
Oekiod  1  counter.     Or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  there's  always 

Ihttt^e " 

•The  stage  (  Why " 

"Why  not?  I  have  met  a  good  many  actresses  at  the  Aristi^es' 
*adelKwhcre,  and  I  don't  see  that  most  of  titosc  who  do  very  well 
>Rtth>dc  more  fit  for  the  stage  than  every  woman  is  by  the  time 
sb«  is  one-and-twcnty.  I  could  go  to  Mr.  Slnon— he  has  to  do  with 
tte  theatre^  I  knov." 
Are  you  in  earnest,  Of  arc  you  talking  as  you  did  before  ?    Do 

tand  one  single  word  you  say  ?  " 
Most  seriously  I  mean  every  word.     I  know  I  could  act  a  little 
and  I  know  that  many  who  arc  quite  famous  can't  act  at 
And  I  should  twt  want  fame." 
But  he  could  see  for  himself  that  she  was  in  thorough  earnest 
AotilDC. 

"And  do  you  mean  that  you  don't  know,"  he  aiked  eagerly,  *  wke^ 
feaons  when  a  girl  who  has  never  gone  through  }-caTs  of  drudgery 
!C(Ii  1  salar)-,  as  soon  as  xhe  wants  one,  through  the  good  offices  of  a 
Bbco,  or  of  the  scores  like  him?  You  don't  seem  to  believe  in 
Mnis— and  yet  you  take  your  ideas  of  the  stage  from  ihcm  as  simply 
■I  if  yoQ  believed  in  the  tiddler  and  the  contralto.  You  are  wrong 
■ercfy  way.  There  have  been  those  great  geniuses  who  have  done 
|lbe  voodera  in  which  you  don't  believe — except  ttpon  tlic  stage. 
1 1V  stage  b  a  good  calling  for  thousands,  but  less  for  you  than  for 
i  Uf  voman  in  the  world.  And  when  you  talk  of  a  man  like  Sinon — 
,  ■tfi,  you  show  how  tiiucli  you  know  of  the  world." 
'  "Vou  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  said,  with  sudden  heat,  "that  thcie 
■  as  raiting  on  earth  fit  for  an  honest  woman  I  Well,  then,  there  is 
I  Mhiog  to  be  said.  We  arc  no  better  off  than  men  are,  after  all.  I 
U|<l(i  what  1  must,  if  I  cannot  do  as  I  will." 
^■You  wil!  do  wliat  you  ought,"  said  Victor,  with  a  frown. 
BAii<lsur\'e?'' 

^PAnd  ston-e.    Yes — starve  rather  thaa  think  as  you  are  thinking 
!&*^    It  is  only  in  your  own  fancy  that  you  are  not  as  good  and 

Wt  in  heart  as  a  woman  cm  be.     Keep  so " 

^"  And  siane— in  body  and  in  soul  too !  '* 
H^If  I  were  a  minister,  I  would  iircach;  and  you  know  what  I 
^Hd  say.    I'm  not  good  enough  to  preach,  and  besides,  I  don't 
^how.  .  .  .  ." 

'Mr.  Gray,  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  care  for  nobody  in  the 
!  world?" 

»n  a 
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«3a  3n  inii)uUc  Out  hv  would  regret  to-morrow,  or  on  reason 

c=h  he  wns  only  <loubtful  for  to-day.     ImpuUc  had  urged  him 

Helen's  escape  froin  Gideoii ;  rnsoo  could  only,  so  fir, 

that  he  hud  acted  tt):e  a  madman.     On  the  other  hand,  it 

oi)|>usitc  iinpulK,  very  like  a  sclfisli  one,  that  now  warned 

li  the  voice  of  Ur.  Dale  against  folly;  reason  said  loudly  that 

*^«=    acted  otiicrwisc  he  would  have  been  thinking  of  pnidcncc 

^*-**<l  of  Helen  aftciu'aids.     "  Look  before  you  leap,"  and  "  Second 

^^^ts  are  l)est,"  were  not  maxims  that  could  commend  themselves 

*^^  who  felt  that,  with  the  hdr  of  Coplcsion,  Helen  should  come 

3*   ^nd  all  other  things  nowhere.    Only,  was  it  Helen  whom  he  had 

t-        Imtting  first,  or  a  mere  irapulM  of  pity,  chivalry,  and  indig- 

^^*i?    Gideon  Skull  was  Hdcu's  husband,  after  all ;  and  it  is  ill 

^^^t;  between  the  hark  and  tlic  tree. 

t^^  *^«  lud  gadiered  a  great  deal  of  her  sloiy  by  now.     He  lud 

»--/^^t)y  gone  beyond  literal  truth  when  he  told  her  tliat  she  w:is  not 

^niio  herself  10  well  as  »he  was  to  him.    The  very  bitterness  of 

1^   ^t!f-3Ccusations,  and  her  apparent  eagerness  to  act  in  accordance 

-^^  »hal  she  thought  of  herself,  told  him  more  of  her  than  facts 

^'d  tell  him.     Hers  was  not  the  honest  cynicism  of  Gideon  Skull, 

^-.^  a  state  of  rcbeilion  against  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances 

_^  Mfe,  and  the  protest  of  a  strong  spirit  against  them.     "  That  girl 

I^*>Id  love  ten  thousand  times  better  tlian  she  thinks  she  can  hate  ! " 

^T^^Might  he,  a  hundred  timejL     "  And  it  is  through  me  that  Gideon 

^*«JI  has  become  part  of  her  life.     What  can  /do  for  her?    Only 

**^  on  with  a  stare  of  pity,  and  put  my  hands  behind  my  hack 

*l>tn  she  is  holding  out  hers." 

.Vnd  how  was  she  to  live  ?    It  was  he  who  had  advised  her  to 

<*>«  herself  to  the  open  sea  of  the  world,  without  oars  or  sails  j  and 

^could  he,  being  rich,  let  her  striigi;Ie  and  stan-c?   And  yet,  how 

he  help  her  with  money  without  her  knowledge  ?  while,  how, 

her  knowledge,  could  he  contrive  to  help  her  at  all  ?    Could 

Ae  only  ha\-e  painted,  however  badly,  he  could  have  sjienl  Copleston 

b  buying  her  d.iubs  through  other  hands.     Bui  since  she  could  do 

nothing,  what  was  there  for  htm  to  du  ? 

If  she  were  only  free  !  She  hud  become  his  one  thought ;  and 
be  would  have  found  none  of  tliu  coldness  of  duty  in  taking  her 
whole  life  into  his  own.  It  seemed  to  liim  now  tliat,  when  he  had 
first  seen  her  touching  the  silent  keys  of  the  organ  in  Hillswiclc 
Churdi,  she  had  played  herself  into  some  deeper  life  of  his  than 
he  hid  dreamed  of  owning  until  now.  He  remembered  how,  when 
■he  declared  W-V  upon  him  in   the  cliurchyard,  he  \\:i<\  ^^VQ^J^^ 
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mitefcbc? 

her  as  Bind) 
to  the  cristemie 

throosh  ill 

to  justify  its  biitbfl 

liiB^iad  one  thii 

Car  Hdco,  btoo 

Us  viO  ihe  had  coat  a 

ttCT  out  again.    N'< 

,  it  a  al  Ac  same  thing  when 

,  let  it  bcwTitltt,w 

rbcdKbetttbu  it  isnottbefli 

oat  his  fint  dream,  sail  k> 

1  kn  far-off  coosin  Helen,  and  lA" 

na^Moed  lore-coune  I* 

Cbwcb — and  all  this  might  have  bcO' 

iftpleainacrittK]r:  but  the  end  would  ha«t  ^ 

e  tha\  «tei,  her  ^ipned  eaeray.  be  knew  that  Kc  !>"< 

■•  BM  Infill  far  btm  to  win.     l^ve  wouhJ  ban  b^* 

ta  ihiMM.  bactt  Iben,  fast  it  would  have  becoM  p»»»* 
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I  btm  bom,  not  in  fancy,  but  in  piiy  for  ft  most  unlut|^  womao, 
Find  in  revolt  against  hur  n-rongs.     It  is  de»])eralcly  hard  to  tell  from 
the  look  of  a  blossom  wbctlici  the  flower  wiu  pinnlcd  by  good  or 
ITil  hwds.     Some,  indeed,  hold  that,  whatever  hands  may  have 
lied  it,  the  flower  b  the  same. 

I  had  not  been  so  deaf  as  she  had  seemed  to  the  words  *■  I 
l"    She  had  never  heard  them  before :  and  not  even  she, 
;  til  her  desj)crate  dclerininalion  to  disbelieve  hcnccfortli  in  all 
and  in  all  men,  could  fail  to  feci  how  much  they  meant— to 
That  they  were  meant  was  as  plain  as  that  they  were  spoken, 
ivhat  she  would,  she  could  not  feel  alone.    She  knew  nothing  of, 
^Walter  Gray  tut  that  he  had  said  "I  care  for  you," and  had 
[  liis  words.    But  that  meant  that  she  knew  him  enough — for 
llfaetcnortb  hch^d  given  her  more  than  any  human  liein^  had 
'  gin-n  licr  liefwe.     After  all,  he  had  been  Abn's  frieml. 
k%  a  matter  of  course,  he  c^nie  to  sec  alVer  her  next  day,  and  to 
oil  nith  her  .is  to  what  she  sliould  do  when  her  means  were 
DC    He  lud  called  at  the  house  on  his  way,  and  nothing  had 
I  h«ard  of  Gideon,  who  Iiad  now  been  absent  many  days. 


Cll AFTER  XXIX. 

1x  llicr«  gmc  tno  low  anil  Ions 
W\  the  [louiU  (o  Tuii  uiion. 
So  that  he  wlio  iniucth  by 
Fliuli  not  e'en  «  litisf*  «yc  ? 

Him  «lio  liei  ihcrc  bvcdil  thou  ? 
lie  will  give  ihec  Hawcn  eiioW( 
If  na  more  ihui  Dainci  lie, 
They  ftic  while  to  comfort  ilice, 

WTio  ihall  cnll  a  life  lliafi  -^pciL 
Vain,  M'hidi  tpeakcth  being  Jeai]  ? 
Who  ihiLll  lajr  Ihe  snive'E  iii  vain 
Wheie  grow  Daitivi  nflet  lain  7 

liUsv  more  days  passed  by,  and  still  Gideon  Skull  did  not  return, 
bits  soon  grow,  and  no  day  passed  without  Helen's  seeing  Victor, 
(was  beginning  to  understand  his  heart  at  last,  and  she  had  nothing 
tdo  but  to  look  for  his  coming.  She  would  not  put  his  care  for 
W  into  a  conscious  thought,  but  she  knew  it  in  her  heart,  and  he 
'efusal  to  look  the  fact  in  the  face  did  not  weaken  \is  iafluoitt  tj-w 


h  AWJ  ne  ten  as  ii,  were  ne  nencaomi 
'  for  fifty  years,  his  power  of  speech 
.unless  some  sudden  momont  wore  to  strike 
vhich  aloDc  he  liad  to  tuy  to  her.  It  was  strange 
Lf-consciousncss  should  seem  to  be  on  his  own 
id  not  scvm  any  burden  to  her.  He  had  come 
It  any  plan  of  speech,  and  he  could  form  none 
'  he  must  say.  Silence  itself  began  to  feel  too 
vhich  he  h:iil  nE>l  pbiincd. 
f — he  said  at  bst — meaning  both  much  and 

[to  do?"  asked  she.    "I  must  do  soiacthing 

I  wo-t  tliinlcing  of  that  and  of  other  things 
,  of  what  can  be ;  but  one  can't  help  thinking 
ten,  too," 

avc  been  f    No.     There  is  no  use  in  thinking 
«bc." 

le  two  agree,  though,  sometimes  ....  if  we 
iems  to  me  that  nothinj;  <-an  ever  be,  unless 
into  our  ou-n  hands,  and  do  not  let  ourselves  be 
pco]>le's  lives,  like  straws  by  the  wind.  I  vas 
thinking  loa" 
I  wondering  long  ago." 

|— for  example — if  Victor  Waldron  !»  not  quite 
ited  :  if  you  and  he  had  met  as  other  cousins 
^lli  heart-whole  - — -" 

[what  would  happen  if  the  skica  were  to  fall.  I 
Anted  to  man>'  me,  I  should  have  married  him 

•ton,  just  as  I  ra.-inied  Gideon  Skull " 

bielf-sacrifice  for  oiliers.  Helen,  never  let  me 
^i&self  like  that  again.  And  as  for  tliis  Wal- 
bow  tliat  you  judge  him  rightly  when  you  judge 
How  do  you  know  that  he  may  not  be  feeling 
Dcc  it  came  to  him  by  another's  wrong  ?  1  know 


1 


m  Alan  f  ana"Tl>cItcvcTn  "BiinaTwis,  inouonQ 

you  say  if  Victor  U'aldron  imploicd  jou  to  rdioc  him  i 

M  from  a  curse?" 

"  If  he  found  it  a  curse,  I  should  tliink  justice  1iad1 
done.     But  !  would  not  lake  what  h  not  rojr  own.     I  p 
inuili  for  Alan  still." 

"  \ei — Alan.     There  is  one  roan,  you  see,  wlic 
many  tliingis  before  ffAd  and  land.     And,  if  one,  wh] 
more?"  m 

"  AUn  died  young."  V 

"  Helen  I    For  God's  sake,  whoowver  you  wroi^  i 

'■  And  whom  am  I  wronging?"  S 

"  Him,  and  yourself,  and  me,  and  lulf  llic  world.  YoJ 
ymirlifc  is  l>rokcn,  and  you  sliow  liow  Strong  it  is  by  < 
everything  joii  think  .md  feel.  Yoii  fancy  you  arc  coldly 
you  judge  of  .1  whole  world,  where  no  two  men  or  women 
an>thiiig,  from  the  one  or  two  who  liapjien  to  be  nearest 
lime.  You  commit  follies  like  the  rest  of  u3,  and  imo^ 
be  sins.  You  arc  quivering  with  life,  and  mtsinke  foi 
pains  that  can  only  be  felt  by  ncnes  tlut  arc  intensely  a 
Jieart  ii  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  you  try  to  cure  famine 

You ■'  ^ 

"  Why  are  you  always  bo  hard  on  me  ?  "  V 

"  Why?    For  the  best  reason  on  earth — because  ybi 
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lo  believe.  Love  may  help  you,  Helen.  If  it  is  only  for  thai,  I  am 
glad  I  lore  you  ;  but  it  is  not  for  that — I  love  you  because  t  do,  and 
I  SLID  gbd  because  I  am." 

He  did  not  approach  her,  or  even  hold  out  his  hand  for  here. 
He  only  stood  before  her,  pale  an<l  .still,  :uul  with  eyes  that  Kcemcd 
dcfjing  lute,  with  the  look  tlut  nciit  xlniight  from  hU  to  hcis.  lie 
was  desperately  in  earnest,  and  he  ha<I  made  her  tniitt  hiro  long 
kgo— for  what  had  come  to  seem,  to  both  of  them,  agfs  ago.  As  for 
hex,  she  a/uU  believe  ber  ears.  She  felt  life  melting  back  into  her. 
She  hod  never  known  love ;  yet  I.4ve  did  not  come  to  her  as  a  stranger 
comes. 

•  1  doo'l  ask  you  for  your  love,"  said  he, "  but  we  can't  go  on 

plajrng  the  farce  of  my  being  only  your  friend.     I  am  lited  of  all  tlie 

'i«s  w  arc  living— every  one  of  us,  all  round.    I  want  10  cbiin  the 

"^8*11  to  help  you  in  all  ways,  great  and  small.    A  woman  may  take 

^i  things  from  3  man  who  loves  her,  as  1  love  you.     Yes,  ifit  is  only 

">  ihc  name  of  what  might  have  been,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  out 

'o*'  a  semblance  of  reason,  and  catching  hold  of  some  sort  of  a  straw. 

I  hAve  said  iL    No — don't  *ay  one  word  to  me,  unless  you  please; 

**c:ept  ■  Help  me ;  for,  since  you  love  mc,  you  can,' " 

Helen's  throat  swelled,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.    She  felt 
***SM  her  woman's  fiitc  had  come — and  Now. 

Not  for  one  instant  did  she  feci  that  there  was  room  for  unfaith 
^Owrdi  Gideon  Skull.  She  had  thrown  off  her  maniagc  with  her 
***»g.  She  could  not  think  of  licisclf  as  oiheiwisc  than  free.  Some- 
thing had  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck  of  life  ;  if  nothing  more  was.  lo 
***pf>en  to  her  until  she  died,  she  had  been  told  that  she  was  loved  in 
'**e>cry  voice  of  Truth  iisclf,  and  had  therefore  not  been  made  a 
*Oittn  altogcllicr  in  vain.  But  her  first  conscious  thought  was  a 
"Huge  one,  nor  can  any  pretend  lo  tell  how  or  whence  it  came. 
V'ould  Bcrtlia  have  felt  like  mc,  if  Abu  had  lived  to  tell  her  he 
*ON^lier?    Poor'girll" 

"Sliow  that  you  forgive  mc,"  said  Victor,  "by  saying  'Help  mc 
**'  jou  can.'    For  I  can,  now." 

He  held  out  his  hand  at  hst,  but  almoM  humbly,  and  scarcely  as 
J^  letking  hers.  But  the  very  reticence  and  reserve  of  his  gesture 
^^  a  dignity  of  its  own,  and  made  it  seem  a  command  rather 
'*an  a  doubtful  prayer.  Hers  went  to  it  as  n-iturally  as  10  a  home, 
^'  with  a  trembling  touch  that  thrilled  him  through.  "  Yes— help 
**»<'"  said  she. 

.      He  scarcely  knew  what  was  haj)puning  any  more,  now  thai  Iwwu 
^^'ding  her  ha/xi  and  could  read  her  soul  m  Uet  e^'fts.   TVi^i'fsa.* 
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Infinitely  more  llian  lie  had  ever  drained— and  yet,  was  it  not  \\ 
only  natural  end  ?    He  stooped  and  kissud  the  hand  that  tronbU 
ID  hii ;   thutigh  it  tnrmblcd  hardly  more  ilun  his  own.     He  cr- — 
forgot  th;it  she  did  not  know  of  him  so  mucli  as  her  lover's  name 

"  Helen, dearest  Helen,"  be  said  at  lost,  as  he  still  hdd  ber  ha.^,^ 

"  there  is  one  Inic,  gical  thing  in  lire  for  you  now AimL  fin 

lue !  .  .  .  ."   I'hcrc  was  no  need  to  speak  now ;  and  a  whirl  of  pliujf 
rushed  through  bis  mind,  or  ratlicr  through  liis  licait ;  for  his  mind 
liad  liitic  to  do  with  his  will  any  more.    She  was  thinking  him  Arong 
and  brave,  as  a  woman  always  tliinks  tliat  roau  to  be  who  tt  weak«K_ 
than  water,  so  long  as  his  weakness  b  hers.    And  he  was  tlii 
himself  no  lc«s ;  for  what  does  any  nun  Iwlieve  more  strongly  Ihia 
woman's  thoughts  of  him,  so  long  as  they  flatter  him?    She  : 
ncvx:r  learn  that  he  was  Victor  Waldron  instead  of  WalterCray.   f- 
would  sell  Coplcston.    He  would  begin  life  again,  witli  new  acM^ 
and  under  a  new  name.     He  would  lake  her  anywhere  she  plcur*' 
so  long  as  it  was  neither  England  nor  America.    Hierc  were  inn-  '^f 
countries  where  they,  whom  nobody  knew,  could  live  in  all  liono-.^^'*' 
If  (iideoEi  dioie  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  all  the  belter ;  if  not,  Hcli 
had  divorced  herself  already.     Iliey  could  live  in  Venice,  cr 
Vienna,  or  even  in  I'aris,  where  Alan  had  died^ - 

AH  at  once  there  rose  up  a  ghost  from  the  grave.    Was  thii  I 
life  he  was  planning  for  the  sister  of  his  dead  friend — for  whoie  i 
he  had  sworn  himself  her  true  brother  and  knight  for  cvxr? 

The  hand  turned  cold  that  droiipcd  hers,  and  his  heart  i^^^^ 
numbed.  'J'hcre  she  stood  before  him,  ready  to  come  into  his  uui-  "^^ 
if  so  he  willed.  And  he  knew  that  his  whole  life  had  tumeiJ  iff  "* 
love  for  her.  But  what  sort  of  love  was  it  that  was  prepariag  (-"^B 
Alan's  brotherlcss  sister  a  life  of  shame  and  sin  I  He  could  vn^^H 
turn  aside  and  bury  his  face  in  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  i 
accusing  ghost  that  stood  between  him  and  her,  and  was  sjrii 
"  Victor— I  trusted >w»/" 

"  What  is  it  ?— what  has  happened  ?  "  cried  she.     **  What  hiver- 
said? — what  have  I  done?"  ^ 

"  Helen,"  he  said  slowly  and  sadly,  as  he  lifted  liij  eyes  spin     * 
hem,  "  I  do  love  yon.   That  cannot  be  unsaid  ot  undone.  .  .  .  ■  *^ 
to  think  of  what  might  have  been  I    You  are  a  wife " 

"No!" 

"  You  are  Alan's  sister— and  mine ;  for  he  was  my  rriend. 
Helen,  don't  you  see  what  stands  between  yon  and  mc?  .  .  ■ 
cannot  help  loving  you,  it  is  my  fate;  but  you  have  no  t^^- 
have  none.  ....  U«\t:n,  ihu^  wm  one  man  I  once  kncwot'Oi 
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all.  You  hare  loUl  me  ihat  he  ga\'C  up  Ms  love,  hit  life, 
lis  iKort  simpt}'  because  he  fauicied  that  he  would  do  a  girl 
cakii^  or  lore  to  her— and  she  wa«  free;  I  say  he  vms 
ut  he  was  the  fool  of  strength,  and  of  duly,  and  of 
.  .  Helen,  whatc\'cr  we  may  say,  you  have  sworn  before 
:  your  mortal  life,  all  but  your  immonal  soul,  to  llie  service 
on  eatih,  be  he  what  he  may.  If  he  deceived  you— well, 
not  a  lur^fjin,  lo  be  set  aside  by  fraud.  If  it  were,  if  the 
bilure  to  perfonu  his  whole  pan  set  free  the  wife,  or  the 
s«t  free  the  hu&band,  there  would  be  feH-  enough 
Hearcii  knows.  ....  I  knew  all  this  ages  ago;  for  letting 

ng  roc  forget  it,  forpvc  me I  think  even  Alan 

knew.  ....  If  I  apeak  strangely^  .  .  ." 
heart  seemed  to  frecJie  within  her.     Could  this  be  the 
e  of  a  strong  nun,  who  had  dared  (o  lell  her  that  be  loved 
then  recoiled  at  the  fiiM  sound  of  !m  own  words?  Had 
cup  to  her  lips,  only  to  dash  it  away  ?    She  could  only 
lb  amaze,  that  felt  like  des]»ir. 

;lf  felt  as  if  he  were  playing  the  part  of  .a  coward ;  for 
ive,  OT  so  cold,  as  to  feel  no  shame  in  making  a  woman 
is  less  n-cak  than  a  man  ought  to  be  ?  Kve"  now,  he 
c  all  for  love,  even  what  would  be  enough  to  make  the 
bioihcT,  .-md  of  every  gentleman  as  dead  and  as  true, 
5m  and  anger  from  th«  grarc, 

^ou  true  to  your  duty,  for  Alan's  sake  and  for  God's  sake," 
"Your  duty?  ....  .\  lady  does  not  desert  a  man  because 
r — thai  is  nothing ;  a  woman  does  not  desert  a  man  because 
wrong,  or  because  iht  is  unhai>]>y.  Ilie  wone  he  is,  ibc 
needs  the  help  none  can  give  him  but  she.  ....  She  b  all 
ft ;  the  worse  and  the  falser  lyat  is,  the  better  and  truer  the 
St  be.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  know  the  thousandth  jiart  of 
el  for  you  \  If  I  loved  you  less,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  say, 
ind  let  duty  go.'  It  would  be  so  easy,  for  me,  lo  tum  my 
r  your  shame.  ....  Dear,  I  can  help  you  still.  Don't  be 
if  you  don't  see  tnc  or  hear  from  me  for  a  (by  or  twa     I 

alone Perhaps  I  shall  write  to  you  before  I  see  you 

3ay  you  forgive  me— for  saying  I  love  you.  Not  for  Io\ing 
;rc  is  nothing  to  foigivc  there" 

night  have  fell  bumilialiou  at  his  asiumption  of  her  readiness 
p  whAi  he  now  called  duty  for  hiin.  She  fete  none,  for  she 
n  ready,  and  she  knew  that  he  knew  it  as  well  as  she.  But 
ihe  fell,  instead  <4  shame,  Ihc  loss  of  hct  \a5l  iitwft,  aai 
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though  her  beart  was  aching,  pride  forbade  her  to  show  how  luxi  - 
her  life  had  gone  out  towards  him,  and  hov  bitter  was  the  paia  w«  ci! 
which  it  had  to  shrink  back  into  itself  once  more.     She  could   t%ct 
say  "  1  forgive  you."    But,  though  he  could  not  enter  half'way  {dO 
all  she  fell,  he  could  not  press  Iter  for  a  word.     He  could  onlyg*^ 
not  daring  to  look  forward  to  when  he  sJiould  see  hera^n.    I^'^ 
put  her  froiai  hand  to  hw  lips,  and  w.is  gone — more  self-scoraT**' 
than  ever.    For  the  hardest  part  of  doing  what  is  right  is  the  sluoi^ 
instead  of  the  pride  which  it  so  often  brings — which  is  so  Icitibl? 
often  the  Viennc  qut fo^rra  of  FaU  a  que  tu  tiois. 

Helen  had  not  yet  roused  herself  from  her  last  cruelly  broke* 
dream,  had  not  yet  comprehended  the  meaning  of  Victor's  lastwocd^* 
or  of  what  love  means  to  man  01  woman,  or  if  it  means  aoytliiiig  ~*  ' 
all,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  and  -^ 
hca\7  but  quick  tread  on  the  stairs — the  step  of  him  whom  the  n*^** 
who  professed  to  love  her  had  bidden  her  to  honour  and  obey.  Sh^^' 
could  not  rise  wlien  lie  came  in,  hut  she  felt  no  fear, 

"lATial  is  ll)e  meaning  of  al!  this?"  said  Gideon  sternly.   "Hoi^* 
is  it  I  find  j-ou  hoc?    I  go  away,  and  I  come  back  to  find  thai 
have  left  your  home,  and  have  been  liWng  in  this  wretched  dog' 
for  days.    What  fool's  cnute  arc  you  playing  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing."  said  she.     "  I  don't  know  what  it  means 

"  By — Helen "—he  paused — "  it  seems  to  mc  that  we  ha' 

not  been  understanding  one  anodicr  \-cry  well,  you  and  I.  I'm  nf — ^ 
a  good  hand  at  courting  my  own  wife  ;  I  wish  I  were.  I  suppose—"" 
well,  I  suppose  you  have  been  making  up  your  mind  that  I  an  ' 
blackguard  whom  no  decent  woman  ought  to  live  with,  and  bi^^ 
been— well  t  I  don't  like  you  the  less  for  having  a  temper  of  yofc — ^ 
own.  Won't  you  even  shake  hands?  Weill"  His  new  tofiui^"'" 
seemed  to  her  like  a  new  insult ;  but  she  felt  herself  growing  calloft—^ 
to  all  things  now.  Pcrhai)s  Walter  Gray  had  been  right,  after  1^^ 
She  was  ceitainly  blind  to  the  dog-like  devotion  with  which  Gidcoi^^'' 
eyes,  and  most  when  he  was  at  his  roughest,  never  failed  to  follo- 
her.  Quicker  cars  would  have  heard  more  in  his  "  \\'ell  I "  th«n 
himself  could  have  known  was  tlicTc. 

"Iwish  I'd  found  you  at  home,"  said  he.     "  But  as  you  doi^^ 

like  that  house,  you  shall  go  to  another.     U's  not  for  nothing  th^^' 

I've  been  aw.iy;  and  I've  let  those  Greek  brigands  know  enough  ^^ 

prevent  their  troubling  you.     I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  \q  »y,y         1^ 

even  for  running  away ;  I  think  we  shall  ^t  on  br"      (ft—iha  np"-^ 

in  lime  to  come.     1  have  done  for  you  mor-     ,,    "       ?!  r>„iii>-^ 

'  .,  than  any  Don  if"*^ 
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I  alL     I  have  that  swindling  Yankee,  Waldron,  on  the  h!p ; 

1  have  in  your  hand — Copleston  1    See  here  ! " 

read : 

Iw  »J  the  last  Witt  and  Tatamtnt  of  Henry  ReU." 

eyci  swam.     "  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  she. 

is  your  Father's  Will    Copleston  is  yours  ! " 


{To  be  continued) 
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A    RELIC   OF  DRYDEN, 

Two  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  whole  history  of  Irttcn 
stind  inscrilied  among  tUeirn  who  have  recorded  their  pioMtC 
against  the  curious  imjiertinenre  of  Tcscarch  which  insists  on  Inckinfi 
recovering,  and  prescirir^  the  slightest  and  le.ist  irorthy  fiafmenn 
or  remnants  of  a  great  man's  work.     It  would  be  difficult  to  ^iiilc 
the  balance  of  acrimony  between  the  sc\'eral  rebukes  adratHi^icw! 
to  this  surely  not  unnatural  even  if  not  wholly  reasonable  apiKtitc  of 
the  mind,  as  habitual  probably  among  grateful  students  as  aini:i>£ 
"curious  impcrlincnts,"  by  \'oltairc  on  the  one  iiand  ant!  by  LitiiIm 
on  the  oilier.    And  it  was  on  llic  reissue  in  Scott's  edition  of  all  tl» 
miscellaneous  work  whidi  did   lea*t  honour  to  the  hand  and  doa 
least  credit  to  the  memory  of  Hryden  that  the  great  Englisb  ctilic    I 
and  poet  exjicnded  the  shaqiest  expression  of  his  ficfy  contfinpt 
Yet  something,  I  venture  to  think,  may  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  '''^ 
curious  in  almost  all  coses  of  the  kind.    'I'hey  arc  at  least  not  poralB   I 
or  comparable  with  such  atrocious  profanation  of  the  inmost  pri^M^ 
and  most  secret  sanctities  of  life  and  death  as  many  years  since  "'^ 
BO  grandly  sligmaliMd  by  Mr.  Tennyson  "  after  reading  »  Lift  ''"J 
letters."    What  a  man  has  once  given  to  the  public  eye  is  his  no 
longer,  to  be  t-ikcn  back  at  pleasure  or  cancelled  on  change  of  nwo^ 
And  whatever  concerning  in  any  way  so  great  a  name  as  Di3t1<^'* 
may  be  discovered  and  recorded  at  this  distance  of  lime  eanrwl  W 
be  of  some  small  interest  at  least  to  all  students  of  Eni:li$ti  litciiun'    | 

It  is  bill  too  ccrt.iin,on  the  Other  hand, — and  I  should  bcifcc'*'' 
to  <iuestion  or  dispute  the  certainty, — that  no  lover  of  Dfydco'f  &"" 
could  wish  to  sec  any  addition  made  to  the  already  loo  long  lii<  <* 
his  comedies.  Kalhcr  might  we  rcisonably  desire,  were  it  pwil)''' 
to  strike  olT  several  of  these  from  the  roll  and  erase  titc  reconl  oi 
their  pcriictration  for  ever.  Why  then,  it  rill  most  proper!)'  ^ 
inevitably  be  asked,— why  then  be  at  pains  to  unearth  an  ugiy*™ 
unsavoury  relic  of  the  Kcstotation — a  vrord  for  which  hisW' 
whether  French  or  l^nglish,  reads  Dcgradnlion — on  the  chitKt  iW 
we  may  discover  in  such  miry  clay  the  imprcraion  of  Dtyden'J  F** 
dishonoured  hand?  iherewere  5.imc\y  svi™^  ewsM.^  already <»■  ''* 
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boiil  bird  outlines  of  its  giant  strength.  And  ceRainly,  if  I  had 
W  KUfflUed  Jicross  a  new  umpk  or  his  indecent  imj)oten<;c  and 
Uorious  incapacity  in  the  heavy  plouglicd  fidd  of  low  comedy  or 
bn^  I  should  have  had  no  thought  but  to  let  it  lie.  Bm  if  indeed 
■kte  be  uiythinfi;  of  Dryden's  in  a  tong-forgoiten  ])l3y  which  was 
m/A  in  his  lifetime  under  cover  of  hti  approbation  ax  containing  a 
Kcu  supplied  by  hi.t  own  hsnc),  it  must  be  sought  in  one  of  two 
pisaga  where  the  Myle  suddenly  diAnges  from  the  roughest  farce 
ttlKc^v«st  and  most  high-toned  rhetonc  of  which  comedy  can 
pwptrlj'  be  capable. 
In  the  year  1675  the  too  oopioiw  comic  literature  of  the  period 
ittbifcd  by  the  i>iibli»tion  of  "The  Mistalcen  Husbinnd.  A 
die,  as  it  is  Acted  by  His  Majesties  servants  At  the  Theatre- 
lnpIL  By  a  Person  of  Quality.— Haec  placuit  semcl.— [//i-/-.] "  I 
•aid  hardly  have  thought  so,  even  then  :  at  all  events,  we  have  no 
■Ska  Io  suppose  that  on  a  tenth  repetition  it  was  found  equally 
t'oiii^'.  Bctirccn  tide-page  and  prologue  we  find  our  only  reason 
fcuLiag  notice  of  it,  tn  the  following  addrenof*  The  Bookseller  to 
>IlMd«r." 

*T>ii  PUy  WM  kfl  in  M(.  Dryinft  Iiandj  many  yem  jinee  1  The  Aulhor  of 

iknpwn  to  him.  and  rtdimV)  not  to  cbitn  it ;  Tis  iherclbrt  tu  be  prnum'd 

b  AttA,     After  Twelve  youii  «x]iciculion,  Mr,  £>ryJm  gave  il  to  the 

kivinc  upan  (leruul  of  it,  found  that  it  ilaictv'd  1  better  Kiiie  tlian  to  be 

b  obwitrily:  I  hav«  heanl  him  uy,  thai  fiaillni;  a  Scene  wanting,  he 

.  .Mil;  anil  nafiy  have  alTinn'd,  that  the  ililcof  iI"  (of  thcplijr,  that  iii,  in 

1*^:  OxA  by  any  meant  of  the  additional  icene]  "is  {"opcr  to  the  Subject, 

J"*  k  that  the  French  caJI  llattt  Cemtdy  \iii\,    Tho  tumi  of  it  are  natanil," 

■''WiU  be  lolh  to  bet  on  liiB  ehonce  of  tny  rcvlor't  agTCciiiciit  with  the  book- 

f*^  eq  Ibit  point]  "  and  ih«  roaonblance  of  one  man  tn  aiioLher,  hai  not  only 

^  Ike  fwutdalioa  of  ihii,  bot  of  many  other  Playx.     PUtitHi  liit  ^mf/iiiri.'n, 

^>I»f  Orisiaal  of  all,  and  SJkaiafnar  tad  AMiert  have  copied  him  with  »ucc«s. 

clCM,  if  this  Play  Id  It  telf  should  lie  a  trifle,  which  you  have  no  rentnn  !o 

baeauae  tlial  incomparable  r«ii>^n  vonM  no)  from  hit  Ingenioiu  Ubonci 

n  much  time  as  to  wiiic  a  M'hole  iicenc  in  il,  which  in  it  self  sufTicienlly 

,    -a  you  Bincndi,  for  TocUy  bdnf;  Uke  P^ntingi  wh<ic,  ifa  gt«at  Mailer  hai-e 

?^  lociliM  upon  an  uidinaiy  Piece,  he  mukci  (I  of  ViUuc  In  all  tititleiitamling 

r*n  i  aa  1  iloubt  ant  bill  thin  «itl  be  by  hti  AUitiitont :  Ax  il  i>,  I  am  (csolv'd  to 

^'**ib  yoa  no  lenger  from  II,  but  tulncilbc  my  telf, 

"  Yoiit  «ry  Humble  Servant, 

"  R.  BeNriTV." 

After  this  somcuhal  Csmpian  example  of  publisher's  English,  tlic 
•*^logu«  naturally  follows:  and  no  render  who  considers  the  date 
*•'!  be  s\irprisc<l  to  leara  that  neither  prologue  nor  epilogue  is  pre- 
'^liable  lo  eyes  polite.  Nor  docs  either  of  tht-sc  cffii»ions— though 
***Tainly  this  is  not  an  inevitable  corollary  lo  be  infcncA  Itom  iJc\t 
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masterpieces  of  forcigii  tragedy.  Not  (hat  tlie»  ia  anj 
in  this  homebred  farce,  though  it  is  extravagant  in  ever] 
points ;  roujgh  ami  read}*,  coarse  and  boisterous,  luuti 
and  erotic — rather  flagrant  of  Wapping  than  fragmnt  o 
But  it  is  as  far  from  the  deliberate  and  elabomtc 
Wydierley,  Shadwcll,  and  Drj-dcn  hinuetf,  in  tlieir  bcsl 
comedies,  as  from  the  daintier  naughtiness  and  gracek 
fitherege.  Nor  lias  it  anything — ^in  speaking  of  an  Ei 
producDed  in  any  but  the  age  of  Rochester  it  would  be  Im; 
fluous  to  certify  that  it  had  nothing — of  the  "  uDspeakable 
Turkish  taint  which  in  that  noble  poet's  contemporaiy  i 
Fletcher's  ViUenlintan  is  mnk  enough  to  comtnend  it  t 
abnormal  appetite  of  a  moralist  afier  the  order  of  I'ctn 
"  in  an  honest  way  "  (as  Prior  has  ii)  there  is  here  undi 
stint  of  "tliat  same"— in  other  words,  of  broad  rampant 
merriment,  playing  noisily  about  the  nuinini  couch  of 
Alonena.  "  A  younger  brother,"  as  he  describes  liimst 
house  of  Mercury,"  being  in  love  uriih  an  usurer's  daug 
"father  sent  her  husband  of  an  errand,  no  man  know 
nine  years  before  the  action  of  the  comedy  begins,  takes 
of  such  a  personal  resemblance  to  the  bridegroom  as  pn 
necessity  of  supernatural  juggling  or  miraculous  disguise 
upon  father  and  daughter  alike  the  belief  that  the  wa 
returned  in  his  person,  rich  enough  to  "  get  children  in  n 
rnnts."      As   nn  dcilv   could  here  he   raltinl  En  tn  lnn» 
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this  new  venion  of  an  old  ule  wai  "turprit'd  upon  bis 

lay,  and  iicpuAtcd  fioni  her"— hi»  viri[in  Iwitlc— "by  her 

so  ihat  when  on  Iii*  return  he  finds  himself  Mtpplnntud  or 

ipalcd  by  the  intcn-entkin  of;)  "  Jupitcr-Scapin,"  who  has  won 

Way  to  the  heart  of  his  Alcnii'na  by  means  no  less  cner^gctic 

I  ingtnious,  he  is  able  nf  well  at  ready  lo  resign  her  to  a  rival  so 

■ring,  on  the  ground  that  **  he  has  been  above  seven  years  away 

Bnd  Sea,  and  has  never  Writ  her  word  he  was  alive  ;  so  thai  in 

r  ihc  Manugc  is  void."    And  thus  is  Morality  reconciled  with 

[^ooic  Muk;  surely  to  the  no^mall  comlbrt  of  the  moml  reader, 

00  his  way  towards  this  dcsitablc  consummation  will  have  come 

too  many  "a  little  piece  of  sculduddeiy,  which  after  all"  {as 

y  Ewait  well  puts  it)   "docs  nobody  any  haiiD,"  and  means 

i  which  tmlu]>pily  is  more  ilian  can  be  said  for  all  Dryden's 

writings.    The  rude  honest  humour  of  the  main  action  is  quite 

X  ilw  heavy  weaiy  movement  of  his  joykss  and  shameless, 

OS  and  tliankleas  labours  in  the  comic  line.     But  here  if  any- 

tc  is  surely  someUiing  of  the  noble  grace  and  simple  strength  of 

MIC  firm  ai>0  serious  manner,  efTective  and  serviceable  always 

i^en  most  hasty,  crude,  and  conventional  in  details  ofcvprcsnon. 

Ucmcnji,  be  it  understood,  has  jast  detected  the  folse  Aniphi- 

n  by  the  diflcrencc  of  his  voice  from  that  of  her  tong-since 

tbond  bridegroocD. 

So  *illin)-ly  I  pny  to  lie  iltceiveil. 
Tfaki  I  coald  mil  oa«  HtaoB  a  Trajinr  lo  tar, 
¥i»  all  llilngi  cbe  contiiin:  in  youi  ■rcv|:llon ; 
Bui  ihts  oM  initty  »e«aiii,  i)ic  Mentc  ul  I  Ii-iiing 
EtlRMS  plainljr  you  ire  iiol  ihc  man. 
lliat  Scivuil  )xni  uil  Tiu«lj,  it  a  Trajlor, 
Of  an  o'lc-tliligtci  ofScioui  Scmmt, 
WhoK  can  ci»lct  iindpnaij  diAcullica 
Awl  daagcM,  nhcK  llic  iiilb  it  tak,  »ntl  cuic. 
Plotsa  to  <ontult  llie  SicwnnI  of  your  Soul, 
Aed  Kutrt  of  youc  Scuta,  Vour  wl>c  /'mm*. 
A*lt  If  iuii«  Wintcn  Cold,  nine  Sumii>en>  llcau, 
Aad  stuiocl  >  conllmint  rmpiliicu 
Cui  cliiue  but  oiler  ih'  Otguis  of  tlie  Voice? 
Ob !  Mtdua,  Madam,  did  you  Unow  my  Story, 
V«H*<I  nulMf  wonder  1  ean  >j7<ak  at  all, 
Then  [Thanj  that  my  I'cne  »  chMii-'il  >  if  tliat  be  all 
Tb«  •cnipio,  ^m  l!ii»  houi  I  vrill  Ijq  dumb  i 
And  gira  no  food  lo  ycmr  dlitnitc. 
L'"'*".  It  mutt  iKt  he. 

Sit,  you  may  *p»r«  thai  Pcnnnnce ;  Tie  dellKlii 
To  boar  jrou  tell  with  ibU  Voice,  faow  yoot  old  one 
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Departed  froni  jraii,  and  1>]r  rr«qwttt  hearing 
Forpt  the  iliffcrcnce  of  ibcit  tcmndt.     Believe  vel 
My  facui  sluU  cvri  be  to  full  of  jojra 
For  yoiif  ilclivcnuicc  i  I  will  not  necji 
When  ym  reUie  jour  So«T3<n, 

ir this  pretty  ptistagc  be  thought  too  geotlc  tn  its  tone' 
geoeraily  unccnder  Muse  of  Diyden,  I  would  refer  the  objcctoi ' 
equally  simple  antl  gnccrul  dialogue  in  vcisc  bctvrcen  Leonida 
Palmyra  in  the  chaotic  tragicomedy  of  Mariage  i  la  AfoA. 

lloi.  Love,  I  >m  now  ihy  Sacrifioe,  oa  this 

Thy  living  Altec  I  laj-  down  my  lift. 
Mrt.  Man.  May  Ihe  ume  fire  thai  bunu  ihc  VicliD,  tciie 

I'he  Allar  loo,  klncc  I  im  ll. 
/bt,  lli/iv  cliatniing  ihc  looka  now  t 

WTicn  the  VrM  concelv'il,  her  Molbcr  look'l  oa  UlljeB. 

O I  I  could  Mire  fat  ever  heie  1  Wild  Pocliy  I 

Creatiix  of  Itnponilnliliet, 

Shew  me  bnt  luch  anolhet  'mong  Ihy  Quite 

Of  Goddttscj,  and  I'k  forjo  my  Conqueu. 

Aei  n., 

A  fcllow-studcnl  whose  verdict  on  such  s  question  carries  i 
weight  with  it  would  assign  to  Urj'dcn  rather  this  than  the 
which  I  proceed  to  transcribe  at  full  length,  liirrafi  as  befo 
pundatim,  having  been  inclined  for  my  own  part  to  exclaim 
firit  reading  of  it,  "  cither  John  Drydcn  or  the  DcviL" 

Mrs.  Mimlfy  alone. 
To  whit  ■  Preeipice  do  you  huiry  me. 
My  wieked  thoughUt  O  whether  am  I  reeUng! 
Why  did  I  not  acknowledge  my  deluiioD  ? 
Then  1  had  yet  been  while  in  my  own  innocence : 
Whereas  lliit  rash  black  act  of  tny  denying  hitn, 
St»ni  me  all  »yet  with  inconiinence. 
Now  I  |xrcelve  uni  do  not  walk  alone ; 
But  have  long  iraint,  cndlcti  coneomilantt, 
Who  acu  but  one  will  won  commit  a  Million.     {Entfr  /fj 
He  comet  again,  Ihii  raviiher  of  my  honour. 
And  jrel,  I  know  not  why,  I  CUinol  hole  hhn  1 
Woulil  lie  er<iild  jiut  on  lonu  Ibm  pleaains  ftinat 
I  am  not  ufe  in  this— But  I  mutt  Muiter 
All  I  have  left  nf  vrrlue  lo  retltl  him. 

ffm.  Tence  to  your  fair  thoughti.  sweet  Lady. 

Mrt,  Man.  It  muH  come  ilion,  by  iome  other  McMcipi. 

Thou  nit  Ihe  Sercccb-owl  lo  [me],  the  Unt  of  ni|;ht 
That  bod  It  nonglii  bui  ill ;  Why  do*^  then  follow  tat  1 

/An.  Why  do  you  (ly  me  1 

Mn.  Man.  Becauw  tlioii  llteath'sl  infeclion  on  me :  ihou  ait 
h  Vtfti.i\ene«  (,<»  t,\inuU'W,  t>e  1 1  Wi  my  naiiuc. 
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If  I'm  infKtloM,  "it*  algne  wiili  Love  | 
And  Ukd  no  wowler,  if  like  thotc  who  Imu 
ConUgion  abool  'vai,  I  dmra 
I'o  inrcci  fixi  villi  Uie  nne  DiNOM  I 
''I.  JfiiM.  I  bow  lliy  ipou  alrcailf  in  nay  Fame : 
Anil  tbejr  jirc  Mortal  to  il. 


_  ^i>ilcn,  surely,  2t  once  in  cast  of  thought,  in  turn  of  phrase,  tn 
**{  BDd  swing  of  metre. 

'/«.  TImt  m«  not  visible  g 

Am)  M  long,  aJI  ocmcluitc  r">  in^T  ^  nxM> 

tl  CM  tsinjt  Contiali  lo  rcstotr  jottf  honour, 
Bui  you  dran  your  Phytitlan. 
.  JKn).  No,  mjr  Condition'*  dopcnitc ;  'tis  put  belp. 
I  an  unilone  foe  cv«. 
■iw.  Il«w  Huijr  Women  whox  tiamct  «and  while  in  ihc  RmoiJi  of  Fume, 
WBMel  willin|[1]r  what  you  wn«  wrought  by  frmid  to  lufTcr ;  only  thE7  keep  il 
Ml  the  pjblii]oo  Icnowlolcr,  xiul  thrrefbcc  Ihey  nre  innocent.     How  miny  Kuir 
O^  <rne  (hit  youi  tloty  aclol  in  ■  t'ky,  woulil  come  lo  ko  it  lilting  by  their 
irtand^  ud  tecKilr  tccuw  tlieinielvc*  of  moic    So  full  of  tpou  iiul  bnk« 
tOKUM  nre,  but  only  wc  lec  ill  thinjfi  by  falie  lighu,  which  hide  dcrccli,  and 
a*  'ore  vltu'ii  araln. — Gnul  me  yuai  Love  once  more,  and  1  will  ytt  restore 
IT  U«aou( :  Vou  thall  appear  u  vcrtucni«  anil  innocent,  »i  you  aio  fair  and 

J/m.  .ViM,  llowilai'ii  thou  mote  *o  Impudent  i  Snlt. 
Ot  hope  the  icul  iuccch  in't !    Can  1  think 
Of  oU  Hunkind  thoucaiut  redore  my  Honour; 
Thou  Thief,  lliou  Munhelet.  thou  destroyer  o(  It. 

Sa.  1  |;ranl  I  am  a  lliief,  and  who  m  proper 

To  eivo  p  boch]  Wealth,  a*  h«  who  robb'd  you  of  it  ? 
Iltil  I  have  nol  deilroy'd  il ;  'li*  it  ■  ule  (jw). 
Add  don  iu<i  ihal  doerve  wnie  lecumjicnco. 
Love  tnr,  ind  let  me  f;cl  a  new  poMOalon 
Frocn  kaowlcd^  of  that  good  yont  Error  gan  me. 
And  yon  ihall  see  what^— 
tlft,  Man.  Never,  name  il  no  more ;  no  praycri  shall  ever  win  oie. 
h'o  Sophiitry  tcducc,  or  Torturer  furce  me 
To  one  dishoneU  act,  tiow  known  duhunest  1 
What  oonliary  cTecti  enjoyment  caustw  I 
In  you  3  loaihing.  and  in  me  a  love  1 
I'hc  Knee  of  tuch  a  Llruing  once  po>i4Ctt, 
Make*  me  long  after  what  before  [  pili'd  not  t. 
Aitd  nre  that  needs  muit  Itc  the  Iruett  pauion, 
^Vhich  from  poucuiun  erous;  fnr  then  wc  know 
Wliy  'lit,  and  what  wc  love :  all  love  before, 
\%  Uut  a  ^eii  of  an  uncertain  (^ood. 
Which  often,  when  eiijoy'd  we  lind  mil  jo, 
Ifry.  lUam,  Why  am  I  (oic'd  to  tell  you  that  I  like  you! 
I  do,  and  bluib  to  tay  it ;  hut  my  guilt 
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L                          Shall  Ttach  no  £if1bn  f^OJt  my  tclf ;  npcct  ^^H 

L No  fralt  from  my  C«ifeulon,  ni>  new  jrUtding.  ^H 

^^K                  \ei  Xovn  BM  ulQ— for  ihftl  I  miy  permit  you ;  ^^| 

^^H                  1'litnk  of  no  olhcf  wosiin  for  my  uke,  ^^| 

^^H                     Anil  I'k  fofpvc  yoM  «h»t  it  fOM :  and  $ainclim««  ^^| 

^^F                     Mr-ic  then  1  ^ould  Kmcmbn  yon !  ^^f 

P        Jlo!.            And  li  Uil*  all  tbtit  1  muit  cvec  bopc  f  1 

^^^  ^w.  J/4».  ThU  it  loo  much !  I 

^^B                     HnK  pilly  on  me,  uiil  ilemanil  no  muti; ;  I 

^^^B                     L>n*r  mc  liainc  lart  for  bim  nbo  ihouU  hate  nil ;  I 

^^H                    And,  If  jrou  have  to  nodi  of  lianuur  in  yiw,  I 

^^F                    Invcnl  iam«  tncuu  lo  p«cr  my  shAlttr'd  l-'a«ie.  I 

r        /faf.             5IiidjJD,  I  will  not  ihanic  yovr  Cbuily  i  I 

^^^                     Vou  luTe  forgivm  me,  aod  I'lo  dctctvc  it :  ■ 

^^B                  He  givr  }«u  from  my  tidf ;  ihtKsh  I  can  at'r*  I 

^^H                    Foi;^  yuu  hive  been  mine :  You  hai«  left  In  nw  I 

^^K                   An  haired  to  >tl  womia  kind  b«uiki,  I 

^^'^                    Ami  mole  undone  mc  in  ihii  ilwit  vialoaAiy  joy  I 

I                              Of  OHM  poBCuin}^  tlicii  I  e'le  cooU  yuu.  I 

I          Mri.  AfaH.  I'hen  I-'iireirel  t  I 

I                               Faiewcl  ihe  mutual  luine  0[f  tacfa  otbet :  I 

I                              Katcwct  >  diram  (A  Ksann;  how  aua  I  to*t  I 

I                              Ucttvixt  my  duly  and  niy  MnxiJ:  dr«ii«i  I  I 

Duh'I  Lke  » ihip,  upon  an  usuen  Kock ;  I 

And  when  my  cue  cm  haidly  cet  me  off:  I 

Yet  I  an  nady  to  repeat  my  crime ;  1 
And  Kaicc  foibor  to  tlrlke  a  tccond  lime.      {Exmut  utwalfy,)* 

M/ /r..  Seme  r. 

Here  assuredly,  as  a  critic  of  the  period  could  harxlly  have  let  ] 
paw  the  occasion  to  remark  willi  a  dignified  complacency,  "  voccm  ! 
coma-dia  tollit."  Tiic  compound  of  coarseness  with  siiKctit)-,  the  ■ 
default  of  dcplh,  intensity,  or  pathos  in  tlic  passion  of  tliis  scene,  liie  I 
strenuous  simplicity  of  style,  its  dov,'nrighl  straightibrwardncss  and] 
sturdy  fervour  of  ]>lain  speech  and  fr^nk  feeling,  mark  it  in  my  mind  j 
as  neither  unlikely  nor  unworthy  to  lie  itic  vroik  of  its  posiibleJ 
author.     Almost  I  am  persuaded  to  say —  I 

Mine  eye  hnth  veil  naoiineJ  in  pmt*,  I 

And  iindi  Ibcm  pcrfccl  I>rydcn.  I 

A  reader  must  be  very  imperfectly  imbue<]  with  the  spirit  Of  1 
skilled  in  the  manner  of  liix  work,  who  imagines  that  the  sole  rcpr^  j 
sentatlve  and  distinctive  qualities  of  his  tragic  or  serious  (Iratnalie| 
verse  are  to  be  souijhi  or  found  in  the  resonant  reverberations  oTl 
am(cb^^a^  rant  wliidi  roll  and  peal  in  prolonged  and  portentoetj 
echoes  of  fulminant  ejngram  through  the  still  dilating  dialogue  of  bit  ] 
yet  not  unddigbtf\il  heroic  plays.  1 

It  was  not  lill  sixteen  years  after  its  publication  that  Diydcn  found  ■ 
it  necessary,  nol  lo  liiso-WG  'Vas  vmvck:<*av  '^  **i  comedy,  but  M  j 
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r~^aun  tlie  imputation  of  its  single  authorship,  by  the  issue  of  "  the 
"^'wing  Advertisement,"  (according  to  Malone,  Life  of  Dryden, 
^°>  p.  56)  prefixed  to  King  Arthur,  4to,  1691  : 

v"  Finding  that  several  of  my  friends  in  buying  my  plays,  &c.  bound  togelber, 
^^  ^Mcn  imposed  on  liy  the  booksellers  foisting  in  a,  p]:iy  which  is  not  mine, 
Z."^  M]sr*KE!»  Husband,]  I  have  here,  to  prevent  lliis  for  the  foturc,  set 
■°*"  »  otaiogue  of  my  plays  and  poems  in  quaito,  putting  the  plays  in  the  ordei 
'•'oUttcm.  "John  Drydes." 

The  absence  from  this  advertisement  of  any  contradiction  to  the 
stalcment  put  fonrard  by  the  original  publisher  seems  to  afford  some 
•iddtional  grain  of  evidence  that  (in  the  famous  phrase  of  Heywood) 
/le  iiad,  if  not  a  hand,  at  least  a  finger  in  the  play. 

J  do  not  flatter  myself  that  the  little  windfall  I  have  here  picked 

up  will  be  taken  as  an  especially  thankworthy  godsend  by  any  student 

of  our  incomparable  and  inexhaustible  dramatic  literature.     What 

I  fcave  done  lias  been  done  simply  out  of  that  respect  for  a  great 

man's  memoty  which  informs  almost  anything  tliat  relates  to  him 

with    more  or  less  interest  for  us  all :   Ad  Majorem  U[ryd]e[n]i 

Clomm;  to  the  glory  of  Glorious  John. 

A.   C.    SWINBURNE. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIKENESSES 
AND  ITS  MEANINGS. 


IN  n  former  Mtklc'  It  was  shown,  inddentitl  y  to  the  subject  of  limb 
3ml  Ihctr  tiJtiiK',  that  science  makes  it  n  iluty  tif  the  \u^ 
imiwnancc  lo  discover  and  trace  the  resemblances  which  frciiocWl^^ 

exist  between  a|>i>iircntly  diverse  and  unlike  structorcs.     Such  like 

nesMs  were  itlu&tratcd  by  a  reference  to  the  similarity  yrhith  oouk^^ 

readily  be  found  to  exist  between  such  outwardly  unlike  or^ns  a. * 

the  ami  of  man,  the  wing  of  the  bird,  the  forcieg  of  the  horWi  th"    "* 

paddle  of  the  whale  or  dolphin,  and  the  wing  of  the  bat    In  ^^~ 

minor  degree  also,  but  still  pTovablc  from  the  same  standpobt,  i 

paired  fins  of  fishes  could  be  shown  to  agree  with  the  limbs  of  othe 

animals  to  which  they  pment  no  obvious  affinities.     Beneath  th~ 

diverse  appearances  of  limbs,  one  and  the  same  type  thus  appean  !■ 

exist.     An  examination  of  the  hud  juins,  or   skeletons,  of  i 

^>pendage8,  readily  reveals  tlie  likeness  which  ada|>tation  to  dire 

conditions  of  life  has  produced.     In   connection   with   the 

likenesses  discussed  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  certain  im]»ii 

considerations  connected  with  the  meaning  of  such  similarities  i 

bricily  noted.     How,  or  why,  a  common  ty|>c  or  plan  should 

discernible  beneath  well-nigh  endless  variety  of  outward  fonn 

function,  was  a  <iucsiion  which  naturally  obtruded  itself  upoo 

notice  of  the  scientific  observer.    Such  a  (\v.exy,  it  wa-i  remiAa^^ 

presented,  like  so  many  other  matters  of  scientific  interest,  bat  ln""^ 

methods  of  solution.     In  the  one  case  the  reply  niight  take  the  ftii»— * 

of  the  unquestioning  and  tacit  assuiiiplion  that  such  things  wett  **  * 

formed  from  the  beginning  according  to  some  ideal  plan,  or  type   fc-'^ 

the  construction  of  which  type,  however,  no  reason  can  be  aajp**^ 

"Conformity  to  a  type"  is  an  expression  which  merely  restald *h. ■•" 

everybody  admits,  and  what  the  examination  of  the  limbs,  on  **^J 

hypothesis,  plainly  shows.    To  say  that  tiling*  "  were  cteiK*)  «-  ■^ 

|>rcsents  a  complete  parallel  to  the  famous  "  wonun's  reason  "  is  u^^* 
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"  Two  CcntlciDcn  of  Verona  ; "  or  to  Tom  Brown's  equally  renowned 
<=Kl>l:uutioo  of  ihe  dislike  to  Df.  Fell— a  parody,  by  tlie  way,  on 

Manial— 

N<ui  amo  te,  SaUdi,  nee  poanin  dioerc  quorc  ( 
Hoc  laalun  pMsnm  dioere,  non  ano  tc. 

Tuniing  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  all  that  is  tnystcrious 
*'*d  iiwxplicabic  00  the  special-creation  hyijothcsis,  becomes  dear 
^'^cu^  on  that  of  "  dcvelo])i))cni "  and  "  modification."  By  ihc  idea 
°*  ilcTcIopmient  is  imjilied  tJic  derivation  of  the  similar  forms,  or 
I^sits,  from  sonte  common  type,  through  natural  laws  of  licriloge  and 
**C*cniL  By  "  modification,"  or  "  adaptation,"  we  mean  to  indicate 
'he  Kcondary  [lower  wliich,  sotxing  the  common  type,  moulds  tin: 
*teixtiiic — limb  or  body — to  the  special  way  of  life  in  which  the  being 
**  dcUiflcd  or  directed  to  n-allc 

if  the  bticr  idea  be  correct  or  feasible,  we  can  readily  assign  a 

''fiason  why  limbs,  or  any  other  scries  of  structures  in  a  given  apt  of 

Aottuls,  should  present  such  a  close  likeness.      "Conformity  10 

^pf'isno  meaningless  expression  when  used  by  the  evolutionist. 

'Jy  his  theory  he  views  this  conformity  as  a  jiroof  of  the  blood- 

"■eljiiDnship— f;ir  or  near,  as  .the  case  may  be — of   the  animal.* 

^hich  exhibit  the  likeness  in  question.    Such  similarity  is  a  proof  of 

•flfiniiy,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  in  all  its  bearings,  on  the 

*^F{)osit>on  that  the  beings  exhibiting  it  arc  really  kith  and  kin,  but 

^"^  nrying  degrees  of  relationship.     It  can  readily  be  understood 

'*<»•  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  naturalist  this  study  of 

'^Vtnesses  h.is  become,  since  die  facts  it  reveals  largely  assist  him 

''^  wnsiTucting  Ihe  true  pedijjrce  of  the  living  world.     There  are 

^^nj  other  considerations  which  ser%-e  10  show  the  important  nature 

^*  Web  a  branch  of  imjuir)' — an  importance  ciiti.illcd  only  by  the 

***'oi5t  which  iu  pursuit  is  ceiuin  to  evoke.     When,  for  instance,  it 

*^  be  found  that  tn-o  org-ins  so  utterly  unlike  as  the  air-bladder  of 

*  Sik  and  the  liuigs  of  a  man  are  in  reality  closely  connected  in 

""eir  nature,  the  infonnaiion  whicii  the  study  of  likenesses  places  at 

^^  disposal  is  teen  to  be  of  a  kind  which  tends  very  materially  to 

**ltnd  the  knowledge  that  Bacon  declared  tended  to  "  the  relief 

^'^"lan's  estate."     And  the  task  of  seeking  and  finding  resemblances 

"••  had  its  due  cITecl  in  solving  not  a  few  of  the  puzxles  of  biology. 

.  ify  from  the  considerations  it  brings  to  view,  and  through  the 

"<icncc  of  the  new  way  in  which  it  comjtels  us  to  regard  forms 

*^  OTpns,  has  tlie  mystery  of  such  a  subject  as  that  of  "  nidl- 

**itary  orgaits"  been   dispelled.      The  splint  bones  of  a  horse, 

^*:n  examined  by  the  Jight  0/  this  study,  gtiide  u*  \0 1^\li  \wi'yari  <J 


Tlie  "science  of  lilcenescs"  is  l:novm  to  spcdalisl 
olog)'"  and  it  may  further  oitr  rend^  a])preciation  of  the 
pmentiy  (rented  in  time  pages  if  n-c  nuke  mention  lil 
tcnn  "  analogy  "  nnd  its  meaninjt  'Hie  latter  word  is,  S 
loosely  used  in  ordinary  life  ScientifiaiUy  em|>Io>-ed,  i 
clear  enough.  In  a  dictionary  wc  fmd  it  explained  as  on 
rcflpondcnce,  or  likenesses  in  some  wa)T,  proportions; 
Obviously,  the  term  is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  rkiu  i 
likeness,  resembUtncc,  or  relationship  between  objects, 
Ihc  word  "analogy"  has  but  one  distinct  meaning, 
identity  or  correspondence  in  fundi^H  1:11  use,  and  ni 
When  two  things  are  used  for  the  s.itiie  purpose  they  arc ' 
and  no  further  resemblances  or  differences  arc  required 
justify  the  use  of  the  term.  Every  one  knous  that  a  bf 
very  different  structure  from  thai  of  a  fiy  or  butterfly, 
really  a  forclimb,  the  other  merely  an  expansion  oE  lb( 
body.  But  des|>itc  their  wide  difference  in  atrucluKr  1 
"  analogous,"  bnng  used  for  one  and  the  same  puqxvie, 
In  this  sense  alone  can  any  two  objects  be  tnily  termed 

Now,  turning  to  "  homology,"  we  di.scowr  a  deepci 
between  oi^ans  and  parts  tlmn  that  indicated  by  analog; 
things  may  be  truly  named  "  hiimologoiis "  it  is  Dot 
think  of  their  use  in  any  sense.  The  all-important  con 
whtdi  the  science  of  likenesses  hangM,  is  the  fjct  o 
corresnondence    in    fundamnXal   slruclHre  Or   in  mn 
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I  alike  in  the  popular  seme,  are  utterly  unlike ;  and  regarded  in  the 

I    same  light  many  things  arc  wh,nt  ihcy  do  not  seem.    The  seeming 

I    unlikeocsscs  of  ann,  wing,  and  foreleg  arc  thus  merely  superficial, 

I     and  serve  to  hide  the  deeper  realities  that  link  them  firmly  together 

^     as  the  same  in  type,  and  presumably  the  same  in  origin,     It  may 

happen,  lastly,  that  two  organs  may  be  both  anntogous  .ind  tiomo- 

lOgous.     But  the  presence  of  both  degrees  of  likenesses  is  at  the 

bcM  accidental,  or  indiieed  by  like  conditions  of  life  which  do  not 

xfiecl  tltc  deeper  eonsidcralions  which  homology  brings  before  us. 

The  wing  of  the  bird  and  that  of  the  bal  arc  formed  each  from  a 

torclimb — altlwugh  in  diverse  ways — and  each  subserves  the  puri>ose 

^ffii^ht.     Analogyand  homology  seem  to  run  in  parallel  lines  in  this 

instance:    But  tlie  conditions  in  virtue  of  which  a  quadruped  like  the 

kit  has  acfjuired  its  powers  of  flight  may  have  been,  and  probably  were, 

Jiflfcrcnt  in  nature,  as  they  certainly  wtre  in  time,  from  those  under 

*1ikh  the  bird  leimed  10  soar  in  the  air.    Thi.t  latter  point,  however, 

^  foreign  to  the  m:iin  isNue  liefore  us.    SuAincnt  for  our  present 

pwtpose  are  (he  thoughts,   that    homology  and  analogy  are   two 

"ninct  things ;  llul  homology  indicates  the  deeper  and  real  likc- 

t*  between  organs  and  parts ;  and  that  these  two  forms  of  likeness 

,  "e  not  Decessarily  connected  or  coexlslenl. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction  lo  tlic  subject  of  the  science  of 
^kentaws.  It  requires  but  little  guidance  to  enable  the  mind  lo 
fellow  up  ilie  line  of  thought  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
**»lUTk«,  which  shows  the  function  of  this  branch  of  iufjiiiry  in 
"getting  the  hidden  relationship!!  and  lionds  which  connect  one 
I'Wcm;  being  with  another,  or  one  class  of  organisms  with  a  neighbour. 
'**8  eUtt.  Such  rclaiicnshiijs,  as  every  one  knows,  arc  indicated  by 
'ne  iy%tems  of  cl.isxi6ealion  and  arrangcnicnt  which  form  an  im- 
l»onaM  part  of  every  science,  and,  one  may  add,  of  many  mailers 
^nnecied  with  cvery-day  existence  as  well.  Thus,  the  classification 
"*•"  the  objects  under  Iiis  study  or  care  is  equally  important  for 
*''*t«nit  and  librarian ;  and  in  cither  case  the  aim  of  the  system 
^f  arongement  is  to  bring  it^edier  things  that  are  like,  and  to  sepa- 
'*tethoje  lh.it  are  unlike.  It  matters  not  how  this  procedure  is 
"■^ed.  Cl;iMifications  vary  with  well-nigh  each  )>erson  who  under- 
*"«  their  formation  ;  and  the  needless  multiplication  of  systems  of 
'""igemcnt,  equally  with  the  persistent  invention  of  new  cognomens 
?*"  "heady  well-mnied  species,  constitute  the  two  chief  sorrows  ol 
^  Well -regulated  scientific  mind.  The  best  classification  is  ol 
"'Sc  the  "natural";  but  it  so  happens  that  this  particular  arrangc- 
*'*t  is  not  alwa/*  easy  ofconsiniction :  a  tdtt  cVwR^  wv''^^'^'^^  '^''^ 
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ihe  ground  that  the  njittual  reUtiooships  of  living  boingi  ue 
turd  to  »eetc  and  difficult  to  find.  \Vlicn  the  primiti^-c  cbs-sifK-atl 
of  the  6ih  vi'ilh  the  whal«— one,  it  may  be  added,  not  chaniLt 
of  primitive  in'tnds  alone — is  repbced  by  the  union  of  tlic  wlu 
with  the  quadrupeds,'  seeing  that  it  baa  warm  blood,  brings  forth  i 
young  alive,  and  nourishes  them  tiy  mcanx  of  milk,  a  grossly  am 
dal  sy^tent  of  airsngcmcni  is  superseded  by  a  tnie  and  natural  oc 
That  a  whale  need  not  be  a  fish  because  it  swims,  or  is  fish-tike,  is  th 
evident,  and  the  correctness  of  our  arrangement  of  whales  and  fisbd 
and  of  the  whole  animal  and  plant  worlds  t""^  of  ncces^ty  depea 
on  Ihe  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  we  iateDd  1 
classify. 

Now,  it  is  exactly  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  fonn 
ing  a  natural  arraiif{enien[  of  animals  and  plants  which  arc  lighttot 
by  the  study  of  homology  as  the  science  of  UVcnesses.  And  &M 
the  mere  arrangcmcitt  and  classificaliou  of  living  beings,  it 
be  readily  seen  how  we  advance  through  the  study  of 
resemblances  to  queslions  of  decjier  import,  connected,  i 
latter  days,  with  tlic  problem  of  the  very  beginnings  and  origii 
living  things.  Before  the  days  of  evolution — at  least,  as  n 
in  its  ty|iical  phases  of  modem  times — speculative  ]>hilosoi)tiy 
hard  at  work,  trying  to  discover  the  "  ai  die  type "  imdcilying 
familiar  tyjics  and  varied  plans  of  animal  and  plant 
Cocthe  and  Oken,for  insunce,  by  the  most  remarkable  of  coin< 
ventilated  an  idea  concerning  tlie  ideal  plan  of  the  skull,  whkk 
been  independently  suggested  to  each  philosopher  by  a  casual  gl 
at  the  bleached  skull  of  a  sheep  in  the  one  case  and  of  a  decf 
the  other.  This  idea  was  expressed  in  the  theory  worked  cot 
patience  and  care  amongst  ourselves  by  Professor  Ow«n,  and 
«  the  "  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull"  Briefly  suted,  it  was 
that  the  skull  in  reality  consisted  of  modified  verlebra  (or  joiiiB 
the  backbone) ;  and  that,  so  Ux  from  being  a  something  diffcrcfll 
the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  skull  was  really  modelled 
type  of  the  spine.  Owen  recognised  four  such  vcncbrac  in 
and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  views  of  Owen,  as 
of  philosophical  anatomy,  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  6k«« 
Goethe,  the  former  of  whom  went  so  far  in  the  matter  of 
lion  pure  and  simple  as  to  assert  that  in  the  skidl  tlic  whole 
Was  represented  in  miniature.  'Ihe  head,  according  to  Okcn, 
*  kind  of  mnlttim  in  pan^o  of  the  bodily  structures.  Thoda 
subjective  philosophy  actually  found  6ngers  and  toes  in  the 

tartick  "Whales ftftivWili«>^^»»™"  CfHtttman'.  .VdcaM'm/fbr U17I 
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Bui  ihc  history  of  loology  inrludcs  ihc  recital  of  a  hot 
coiitroversy  over  ihc  ideas  emanating  from  Okcn  and 
emendated  and  improved  by  Owen.  Soon  Owen's  views 
1  and  combated  amongst  oihers  by  Huxley,  who  held 
disproved  by  the  study  of  the  skull's  dcvctopinem.  The 
its  eailicft  phaMS  was  maintjiincd  to  exhibit  a  very 
Ktence  from  ihc  spine :  and  if  two  structures  thus  differed 
Biest  phases,  and  when  their  type  should  have  been  moit 
Ow,  It  was  aslccd,  could  their  identity  be  infiisted  upon  ? 
elaborate  series  of  researches  has,  since  the  time  we  speak 
BdcrtAkcn  witli  reference  to  the  homolog>'  of  the  skulL 
rhat  result,  it  may  be  asked,  to  the  idea  of  real  likeness 
Bs  between  skull  and  spine?  The  answer  to  ihb  question 
with  the  scientific  prcdilcclions  of  the  person  who  replied, 
tt  too  much  to  assert  that  the  impetus  which  wa^  first 
c  search  after  a  likeness  has  been  increased  by  the  light 
ition  Mid  the  science  of  likenesses  have  together  thrown 
[>n  why  not  merely  skull  and  spine  should  resemble  each 
Ifhy  likenesses  and  differences— due  to  muUifarious  and 
Mlitions  of  life  and  development — should  also  exist 
oe  strueluTcs. 

view  of  Ooetlic  in  its  general  acceptation  may  be  held 

igthcned  by  later  research.     The  recent  view  of  Owen 

modified  in  some  (Quarters  to  the  effect  that  no  less 

segments  or  vcrtebTX  compose  the  skullit  of  higher 

ul  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  newer  view  seeks 

in  the  vcrtcbne  of  the  skull,  not  so  much  an  exact 

snoc  with  the  fully  dc>-eloi>cd  vcrtelira  as  with  the  primi- 

if  the  tatter  struaurt     Professor  AV.  K.  Parker,  whose 

this  field  are  »o  well  known,  for  example,  declares  that 

I  "  no  definite  evidence  of  segmentation  in  the  history  of 

fected  *  skull  of  such  a  primitive  and  ancient  stcck  of 

sharks,  dog-fishes,  and  rays ;  but  this  eminent  authority 

fully  admits  that  segments  to  the  number  of  seven  do 

gristly  skull  of  tower  vertebrates.     Only,  it  need  not  be 

likeness  of  such  "  segments  "  to  tlic  complicated  vertebrao 

;  earlier  workers  conceived  the  skull  to  be  composed,  is  by 

eluded  asapartof  the  views  of  later  research.    The  "scg- 

ihc  ikull,  in  other  words,  arc  not  necessarily  the  elaborate 

we  now  beliold  in  the  spine.     Indeed,  Professor  Parker 

:t  in  insisting  upon  Ihc  fact  that  in  fishes  and  amphibj.ms — 

Iter  name  wc  designate  the  frogs  and  Xhcit  leAaVvotia— ^wt 
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viewing  it  as  directly  made  up  of  a  num1>eT  of  cranial  tvrt 
ouf  auUior  docs  not  leave  us  Id  doubt  as  to  ihe  dilTcrcni 
vieiM  entail  between  Tornier  ideas  of  the  compositic 
and  ihc  result*  of  recent  research.  "Wc  find,"  ssjj 
"  that  every  fonn  of  skull  that  has  been  iovcstigale 
in  development,  contributes  to  one  idea,  nbich  becoi 
more  inlclltgiblc,  more  harmonious,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  i 
of  iDvcstigfttion.  Tlicre  is  a  unity  of  structure  in  the 
the  head,  a  fundamental  formal  unity,  whidi  may  always  bi 
and  an  adaptability  to  die  most  varied  conditions  of  life 
land)  in  air,  which  becomes  more,  and  not  less,  astc 
ledge  slowly  and  surely  increases." 

'i'hus  tlic  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the  ski 
modified  vertcbrw  in  reality  depends  on  iJie  special  stan 
which  we  view  the  name  "vertebra."  Vicncd  as  to  its. 
and  compared  with  the  development  of  \-ertet>i»,  Oi 
which  every  anatomist  recognizes  in  the  skull  assured)} 
resemblance  to  the  joints  of  the  backbone.  But  if  we 
definition  of  a  vertebra  to  include  the  idea  of  a  s^i 
skeleton  fomiing  the  axis  of  ihe  body  and  protecting  the 
blood  centres,  then  the  segments  of  tlic  skull  may  coi 
sucb  description.  Here,  howc\'er,  vc  construct  a  defto 
vertebra,  without  reference  to  it«  development;  the  lauc 
information  being  the  most  trustTrorthy  in  reference  tc 
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speciiUued  from  the  geoenil  vertebrate  t^pe,  just  as  ili«  rcrtcbno 
themielves  have  tiKn  &oin  their  first  nitJc  outlines  to  tlieir  present 
and  notlilicd  condition. 

Thu.1  lutve  giown  the  ideas  which  the  casual  study  of  a  broken 

shcej''*  skull  Ant  (jcncratcd ;  and  thus  do  we  find  an  illustration  of 

the   meiliod   in  nhich  a  study  of  homology  leads  us  towards  au 

tuuicnUading  of  tlic  Uuc  nature  of   an  organ  or  port  in   living 

beings.     Uut  for  this  science  of  likeness— but  for  the  results  of  long, 

careful,  and  Ijborious  research  into  the  comjiaHsons  which  may  be 

ksitimatcly  drawn  between  the  fonnation  of  the  skull  in  one  animal 

and  10  another — the  ansvrcr  to  the  question  "  \Vhat  is  a  skull  ?  "  might 

have  been  left  in  the  position  of  a  riddle  proiiounclcd  by  the  Sphinx 

itscll    Thus  much  has  resulted  from  the   sludy  of    likenesses — 

umdy,  a  clear  gain  of  much  knowledge  conrcroiug  the  true  nature 

of  an  taln4:atc  ponioD  of  the  animal  frame.     It  yet  remains  to  be 

ikoim  how  the  progress  of  evolution  h.13  helped  and  aided  die  true 

ttiulcnuading  of  the  modifKalions  vhich  the  skull  lias  undergone  in 

■tiprogrcts  from  liic  unspccializcd  type  of  primilive  vertebrate  life;  .ind, 

catTCTBely,  hou-  the  existence  of  such  modifications  aids,  conlirms,  and 

■uppons  the  basis  on  which  the  develo]imenl  theory  may  be  said  to  rest. 

S»ysProfcssorr.irkcr,  "Weatciiecea.'iaulykd  to  sec  th.ii  this  unity  of 

*(iMiiic,  this  rclaliontliip,  includes  extinct  creatures  as  well  as  those 

■*  living.    And  the  student  cannot  but  seek  for  some  further  light 

*^  »  involved  in   the  c^tabliiJtment  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 

^X  in  tlie  structure  of  all  vertebrate  skeletons.    An  explanation  is 

'foiled ;  «'c  want  to  comprehend  how  Ihi-i  unity  in  diversity  has 

**»«  abouL     Morphology  (the  science  of  structure),  studied  in  the 

'•••Sciy  of   embryos,  tcvc^ils  to  us  an  evolution  by  which  ilic  skull 

P'te  through  one  grade  of   structure   after   another,  becoming 

'■l^anced  and  changed  by  almost  impcrcepliblu  gradations  until  tlie 

*lal|  type  is  atuincd,  in  a  certain  number  of  days  and  weeks.    This 

potion  is  continually  going  on  within   our  experience,  an<]  we 

"lUe  think  of  its  marvels.    And  yet  many  find  it  inconceivable  that 

'"C  same  process  of  evolution  can  have  taken  place  in  jiast  ages,  so 

**  <u  {>rodu«:c  from  small  beginnings  the  varied  fauna  of  the  globe. 

"T^e  lutural  forced  which  in  a  few  days,"  concludes  Mr.  Parker, 

i^kc  a  chick  out  of  a  little  i>rutoiJasm  and  a  few  [easpoonfuls  of 

'^tt,  are  pronounced  inconipelent  to  give  rise  to  a  slowly  changing, 

P*^tiaUy  developing  series  of  aeatures,  under  dianged  conditions  of 

7*^     Yet  to  our  minds  the  one  is  as  great  a  marvel  as  the  other ;  in 

^t)  both  are  but  the  different  phases  of  one  history  of  otgaoJc 

^C*tioi)," 
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Thus  th«  old  idea  of  the  "  uchetype  "  is  Ken  to  become  resolved 
into,  and  to  be  repbccd  in  time  and  through  ihc  progress  of  scientific 
research  bjr,  the  primitive  form  from  which  all  Ihc  varied  slrudum 
of  the  same  kind  have  arisen  by  a  lutnral  process  of  evohitjoo. 
The  science  of  likeness  and  the  theory  of  develiqnncnt  mutnaDy 
support  and  confirm  each  other.     No  longer  do  we  search  for  bh] 
"archetype"  skull  or  for  a  typical  vertebra.    The  creative  idea  in^ 
this  or  in  any  other  department  of  natural  science  is  not  cootaiiKd 
in  some  perfectly  formed  structure,  with  all  its  comptexilict  and 
intricacies  of  form  already  apparent.    The  true  object  of  our  search 
is  for  the  primitire  type  ;  and  the  way  of  our  seeking  lies  ihrou(^     ^ 
the  mo<iific3iions  and  paths  by  which,  from  that  simple  type,  the  ^^ 
abstruse  and  the  complex  have  been  evolved        ^ 

llic  present  is  peihaps  the  most  appropriate  stage  of  onr  Jnquiriee.,^ 
at  which  to  {wint  out  that,  whilst  the  broad  features  of  likeness  la  b 
scries  of  animals  or  plants — such  as  those  exemplified  by  the  timh^c^. 
of  higher  animals — are  only  susceptible  of  explanation  on  the  (In  mi     wj 
of  evolution,  or,  in  other  words,  "  of  inheritance  from  3 
ancestor,"  there    are  other  features  which    demand  a  some 
different  method  of  treatment.     When  the  subject  of  homotog^ 
regarded  in  a  broader  aspect,  wc  become  aware  that  it  b  not  on 
possible,  but  necessary,  to  regard  likenesses  from  two  iwints  of ' 
The  broad  homologies  of  limbs  arc  to  be  explained,  as  just  remaitc  ^1 
by  the  theory  of  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.    Such  siractwe^^^^ 
the  direct  product  of  blood-relationship,  are  to  be  called  "hcxo^^Ki- 
genous,"  and  illustrate  the  purest  examples  of  the  "  IikeiK»'-~^ "  ib>s^^ 
are  discussing.     But  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  a  Ij*  — — ■  ■ 
*'  adaptation  "  forms,  along  wiiii  descent,  a  factor  of  no  sli^^l  r 
portancc  in  modifying  the  structures  of  living  beings.     Every  Uviit^"  ^ 
thing  is  subject  to  the  perpetual  and  continuous  action  of  its  eniin 
ments  or  surroundings.    Such  outward  influences  may  lavoiir 
retard  the  c\'olutioD  and  growth  of  new  parts  and  orgaiu,  and  1 
unquestionably  induce  now,  as  in  the  past,  alterations  in  the  sins 
tuie  and  form  of  the  living  being.     Of  the  exact  inHucRcc  and  edC 
of  the  external  causes  of  I'srialion  we  know  very  little,  but  of  tl"^      ^^ 
existence  of  such  causes  no  one  entertains  a  doubt    The  qucjliui     ""1 
however,  presents  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  likenesses  attd  iflli- — "^ 
ences  which  such  ouLsidc  influences  may  produce.    AH  likcneiRS   "^ 
homologies  which  cnnnol  be  accounted  for  on  the  tlieory  of  dor*^"  "* 
from  a  common  ancestor  arc  named  "  homopbstic,"  accordtr^        *" 
Mr.  Rny  Lankestcr's  icimiuology.     As  an  example  of  both  kial*      '^ 
i/keocss,  it  may  sufiicc  w  die  ihc  limbs  and  heart  of  higher  *<•  *■*" 
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and  the  swimmmg-Uaddei  of  fishes,  as  Ulustiatirc  of  "  homo-  \ 
IMuru,  or  those  which  are  the  products  of  inheritance.  The 
of  &  bird  ioA  a  qoadniped  are  "  homogenous "  o^puis,  but 
tarittca  or  cotnpinracnts  are  "  homc^Lutic,"  or,  in  other  trordi, 
-le  been  developed  indeiKodently  of  each  other,  as,  in  all  pcoba* 
*£litf,  have  the  fcathen  oif  the  one  and  the  hairs  of  the  other.  It 
■cU,  therefore,  to  uke  into  account  thU  {Am  or  incomplete 
ZikeiMsfi'  which  cxpreues  no  blood-telationaliip,  and  which,  in  iu 
MV^oduclioa,  involves  much  that  is  obscure.  We  can  explain  the 
£kness  between  linib«  on  tlie  theory  of  descent  from  a  common 
the  likeness  bct«-een  a  worm  and  a  lobuer,  in  reti)cct  of  their 
I^MMcd  bodies,  becomes  clear  on  this  tlieor)-;  bat  we  cannot  so 
I  for  the  close  likeness  between  tlie  individual  joints  of  a  worm, 
between  those  of  a  lobster,  or,  for  \\\sa,  between  the  feelers,  jaws, 
feet  of  the  tatter  animal,  on  the  principle  of  inheritance.  Mr. 
l^>anrin  says  :  "  'ITic  formation  of  sudi  stnictures  may  be  ailribulcd 
part  to  distinct  organisnts,  or  to  distinct  pans  of  the  same 
■kar^nism,  having  varied  in  an  analogous  manner,  and  in  jmui  to 
niltr  modilkations  having  l>ceii  preserved  for  the  same  general 
I*«afI>osc  or  function." 

Leaving  as  stilt  under  the  shadow  of  unapprehended  causes,  tlie 
^'''^Jialion  of  juris  from  outward  forces  operating  upon  llic  living 
"tidj  attd  its  Mructure,  let  us  turn  to  some  clear  examples  of  ]ilain, 
^»<ioth  at  first  sinht  UDa])parent,  "  likenesses,"  which  may  l>e  drawn 
both  animal  and  plant  kingdoms.  Our  examples  may  comprise 
wide  range  of  subjects ;  but  this  Eacility  of  illustration  is  in  itself 
foof  of  the  universal  application  of  tlie  science  of  likeness  to 
^pliin  the  modifications  of  common  types  through  which  the  forms 
^  IKc  have  come  to  exhibit  that  diversity  which  is  at  once  the 
coder  and  the  chann  of  living  nature. 

No  better  staning-point  can  well  be  found  than  within  the  region 

^  iljwera  and  fniils,  whereof  many  familiar  objects  may  be  shown 

<n:m  with  ilic   lessons  of   highest  philosophy.      Once  again, 

's  name  comes   to   the  front  as   the  chief  originator  and 

under  of  those  likenesses  between  very  diverse   organs,  the 

import  of  whidi  relationship  the  great  poet -philosopher  himscl 

not  fully  comprehend.     In  his  work  "Versuch  die  Mctainor 

en  dcT   Pflaiuea  lu   crklHien,"  bearing   date    i;go,  Coethe 

iog  hard  upon  Caspar  l-'ricdrich  Wolff,  enunciated  his  thoiig)<ts 

ning  the  "  Metamorphoses  "  of  plants.     It  is  necessary  first  t 

clearly  understand  the  signilicancc  of  this  phrase  "  mctamor- 

,"and  its  applications  to  the  study  of  tikcnc&KS,  \V\\,\\Ot^o^\« 
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flower  an<l  iu  paru,  aud  iIk  umpte  leaf,  there  sliould  exist  iuch 

dose  and  iiitinuic  conneclion.    But  tlic  likenesses  or  homologies 

vhkh  oaderiie  the  varied  fonns  of  plants  may  lie  readily  iUustiatetl 

by  s  brief  reference  to  familiar  factn  of  flower  stnicturc.    Flower 

iMdi  spring  from  the  protective  bane  of  leaves -{:alled  bracli.    Now, 

Ihtse  kares  exhibit  every  traxisiiion  and  gndation,  from  the  ordinary 

Uof  the  plant  to  tlie  more  characteristic  leaf  we  see  protecting  the 

loHf  Uid.     Next  in  order,  the  botanist  asks  us  to  note  tint  bracts 

IfttBaelvetmay  in»nsibly  pa»  by  easy  ways  and  gradual  sta^s  to  cor- 

with  the  outer  pans  of  the  Sowci.    There  arc  four  parts  in  a 


Tit-  '■     W«LLrLOWI& 

flower  (Fig.  t),afTangcdas  circles  or  whorU  of  leaves  placed  in 

alienuting  fashion  as  to  the  individual  leaves,  one  wliorl  within  the 

Beginning  at  tlic  outside  of  the  Howcr,  we  find  tliei^r/v.v  (<-<j), 

ipoKd.  as  a  rule,  of  green  leaves  called  sf/ali.    Next  comes  the 

iliy  coloured  part — without  which,  in  jiopular  acceptation,  a 

"  would  not  merit  the  name — the  <or^la  (r»),  composed  of 

called  petals,  which  alternate  with  the  sepals.    I'hcse  two 

wlioils  arc  tlic  fiorjl  enitiapa.     Within  llie  corolla,  wc  find 

aam^ts  (//),  each  consisting  of  a  stalk  and  a  head,  in  nhich 

is  dc%elopcd  the  yellow  duit  called /c/Zm,  by  which  the  ovules 

"c  fertilised  and  converted  into  the  fertile  "  seeds."     l-ist  of  all, 

*'*d  in  ilic  ccntTc  of  the  flower,  the  fiuti'i  (/)  is  to  be  noted.     This 

P*rt  conusts  of  one  or  more  earpds,  in  each  of  whicli  wc  note  a 

*Wcr  part  called  the  c.-Bry,  wherein  the  ovule»  {which  become  the 

**>* after  fertilisation  with  the  jiollen)  arc  contained.    Thus  much  by 

*^y  of  a  brief  lesson  in  elementary  botany.     Now,  when  wc  study 

■**  bracts,  we  find  that  insensibly  these  have  a  tendency  in  many 

^\«n  to  become  like  the  green  scjials  of  the  cilyjc     Look  at  a 

\dlia  in  bud.    You  will  sec  the  numerous  bracts,  and  aUo  the 

^%  Kpalt,  and  you  will  further  gain  a  good  idea  from  this  familiar 

ipic  of  the  absolute  identity  whicli  may  exist  beWtsa  \iiwM 

!■■  r  i 
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1  sepals.  Id  the  "  Hundred-lcavcd  Rose"  you  will  find  i! 
^\a  an  equally  plain  imd  perfect  manner,  the  tikcncs  of 
the  green  leaves  of  the  To^e  plants  ;  and  in  the  geranium  the 
phenomenon  is  occasionally  seen.  From  the  green  calyx  vicli 
^Kpals  to  the  coloured  corolla  with  its  petals  the  transition  is  / 
as  readily  nude.  In  Came/iia  Japoalea  we  behold  such  an  tnicra 
ing  and  gradual  tnmsilJon  from  sepals  to  petals.  In  some  [iltE 
(e.g.  Indian  Cress  and  Fuchsia)  the  calyx,  instead  of  being  ^ 
may  be  coloured ;  this  (act  indicating  a  transition  from  caljn 
corolla  in  one  way.  On  the  other  side,  we  Bnd  the  petals  nuy 
developed  as  ordinary  leaves,  and  thus  we  team  that  pcu!^  ti^ 
sepals,  are  simply  modified  leaves. 

The  case  for  the  liill  substantiation  of  Goethe's  maxim  growsstron 

when   we   approach   ttaani 
{Fig.  i,j/)a»d  jwstil.    If 
stamen  be  in  reality  a  leaf,  ii 
also  certain  that  it  rcsenb 
a  leaf  much  less  closely  tl 
the  sepal  or  the  petal 
stamen  is  a  stalked 
we  have  seen,  and 
head   or   anther  the 
polUn.    This   head 
represent  the  folded 
the  stamin.ll  leaf,  but 
any  proof  that  our  con; 
is  probable  or  correct? 
tlie  £tcls  of  botany  reply.    Here  is  a  Petunia,  for  instance,  in  which 
stamens  arc   replaced  by  stalked   leaves ;  tbcrt 
white  Water   l.ijy  {Fig.   a,  n)  and  a    ftouble-rt 
(Fig.    3,   a),    in    both    of  which  cases  you 
observe  the  transition  stage  whereby  the  stai 
(4,  6)  becomes  a  petal ;  whilst  the  petal  in  tlte 
may  become  in  its  turn  a  sepal  (Fig,  a,  a,  \\. 
loo,  in  the  common  tuHp,  the  three  pants  of 
pistil  and  the  six  stamcnsc  may  all  be  transfcnie 
into  petals.     Nor  docs   the  central   organ  of 
the  sccd-producing  pistil,  escape  these  mctua 
phic  changes:    The  double-flowering  Chetty  (Fi^ 
riowJlNto"™.  show-s  its  carpel  in   the  shape  of  a  green  leaf 
The  willow  flowera  show  us  gradations  from  the  1 
^i\iie  caipd  to  the  a^UicCL  sunv»v,  and  thence  to  the  onliuaiy  l< 
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id  foa  may,  lastly,  find  in  some  plants,  as  tu  tlic  monstrous  qxci- 

%  of  Dutch  ao%*er,  thnt  every  pait  of  the  floww  becomes  a  leaf. 

Goethe's  own  words  reganjiog  the  pistil  succinctly  express  the  true 

aute  of  nutters  regarding  its  abnormal  history- :    "  If  wc  keep  in 

view  tlic  obscr\'ations  which  h;tvc  now  been  m.tdr,  we  shall  not  f&il 

to  rcco^isc  the  leaf  in  all  Med-vcsscls,  notwithstanding  their  mani. 

fdil  forms,   (heir  niriablc  structure,  and  different  combinations." 

Tlwii  Goethe's  generalisation  finds  its  best  proof  in  the  facts  of 

vtsctahlc  monstrosities.     And  the  science  of  likenesses,  uacing 

BBurc  in  her  bypaths  of  development,  discovers  that,  whatever  may 

U  uid  of  the  first  beginnin|{B  of  plant  life  on  the  globe,  the  later 

^loprocnt  which  has   given  us   the  flowering    plants    has  ap- 

P«oitly   been    directed   wholly,  or  in  grcaleT   part,  towards  the 

tUwration  of  the  lea£    To  the  evolution  of  the  leaf,  as  the  science 

^  likeness  proves,  we  owe  the  wondrous  beauty  of  tlic  flowers, 

■Ucb,  like  iIk  stars  of  the  poet,  brighten  earth's  otherwise  dull 

frnuaienl. 

The  Howei,  however,  is  not  the  only  pan  of  the  plant  which  has 
^civcd  abu»dant  elucid^ition  at  the  hands  of  the  science  of  like- 
nesses.   The  ingenuity  of  Nature  and   the  prolific  D.tturc  of  the 
**pcdienw  by  which  she  developed  structures  to  scn-c  her  varied 
'"ds,  farmed  of  old  two  of  the  stcrcol}'pcd  sources  of  wonder  by 
'fic  recital  of  which  philosophers  were  wont  to  regale  their  auditors, 
^is  fertility  of  device  in  uung  simple  means  to  effect  imgiortant  ends 
•^ceivcs  a  new  reading  from  the  study  of  homology.    Wc  now  perceive 
"^t  the  modifications  effected  by  nature  represent  the  utilisation 
^  like  [nrts  in  divers  ways.    Just  as  cssenti.^lly  similar  limbs  may 
'**  employed  in  the  animal  world  for  very  different  purjioses,  so  the 
"^'iations  of  similar  parts  in  phmts  may  illustrate  what  is  meant  by 
'homoplastic  "  organs — that  is,  the  adaptation  to  new  and  varied  ways 
*"•    life,  of  the  common  belongings  of  the  plant  world.     Our  com- 
'^<^^lcnsjon  of  this  truth  may  be  firstly  ;issistcd   by  an   example 
**^llvd  &om  the  animal  world.    I'hc  idea  tliat  Nature,  "  in  framing 
"^K*  strange  fellows,"  and  in  developing  the  unusual  and  unwonted, 
"*OBld  effect  her  purpose  by  the  creation  of  new  structures  .ind  fresh 
i^^^^i,  is  an  idea  for  whicli  there  apparently  exists  the  warrant  of 
f^*»inon  sense.    But  let  us  see  if  the  way  of  Nature  in  sucli  a  case 
*   *iot  rather  by  the  elaboration  and  modification  of  already  existing 
I'^'U    Take  as  an  illustrative  case  the  Toitoisc  (Fig,  4)  and  its 
^^^'Ucture.    No  single  animal  form  stands  apparently  more  aloof  from 
'^  neighbours  of  the  reptile  class  than  tlic  sluggish  chclonian.     En- 
'^^sol  in  a  bony  box,  its  structure  seems  to  be  unii^ue,at\iii\.sx^H\iniKi 
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to  iHc  Ef  rpcfll,  licud,  or  crocodile  extremely  urupparcnt     But  < 

has  compaiative  anai 
My  respecting  the  buildi 
tlic  chcloniaii  house? 
at  the  roof  formc-tl  by  if  w 
expanded  ribs  and  solid 
l-ook  at  its  sides  fomi' 
ihc  caniL-iges  or  end*  oC«j 
ri1» ;  find  its  floor 
certntn  skin-bones 
roughly  in  their  nature 
the  brge  scales  of  tire  crocodile's  under  surface,  and  in  any 
L|)Te3enting  i»  u-iih  no  smictures  unusual  or  foreign  to  therei 
relast.  The  boxlike  body  of  the  animal  is,  in  short,  formed  bymn 
of  its  skeleton,  nnd  so  many  of  its  scales,  altered  and  modified  to 
the  animal's  way  of  life  ;  and  presents  us  thus  with  no  new  itun 
the  way  of  stniciure,  but  will)  an  elaboration  of  the  common  ekn 
of  the  reptile  body. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  because  more  complex  in  tlicir 
lalion?,  arc  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  lower  jaw  and  car  as 
ascend  from  the  fishes  as  the  lowest  veriebratex  to  Man 
quadrupeds  as  the  highest.  Wc  could  nut  find  a  better  exampi 
the  manner  in  which  Nature  moulds  the  same  elements  into  wii 
dilTerent  forms  than  such  a  subject.  Homology  teaches  us  di 
enough  that  in  the  elaboration  of  the  skull,  at  in  the  modifKatii 
the  tortoise- skeleton  as  a  whole,  ncn-  jmrts  and  new  organs  are  erol 
simply  and  for  the  most  part  by  the  allemlion  and  higher  devd 
mcnt  of  the  original  type,  'When  wc  examine  the  lovrer  jaw 
its  connections  with  the  skull  in  any  vertebrate  animal  below 
rank  of  the  quadrupcO,  wc  find  that  the  jaw  is  attached  to  the  i 
by  the  intervention  of  a  special  bone  called  the  "  quadrate  ba 
The  manner  in  which  lower  jaw  and  skull  arc  connected  in 
and  quadrupeds  is  very  different  from  ihc  latter  arrangement 
Man,  as  every  one  knows,  tlie  lower  jaw  works  ujwn  the  skull  dire 
and  of  itself,  and  the  "  quadrate  bone,"  which  one  sees  so  djstinctl; 
the  reptile,  bird,  frog,  or  lish,  is  apparently  wanting  in  higher 
brate  life.  Is  the  skull  of  the  qundrapcd,  then,  modelletl,  as 
its  lower  jaw  aud  articulations  thereof,  on  a  different  type  (roB 
seen  in  the  lower  vertebrate?  Comparative  anatomy  siipplio 
answer  in  very  different  fashion.  Attend  for  a  moment  to 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  internal  car,  which  in  (tuadnipedr 
find  (0  exist  within  the  sVoift  wA  \iitt  above  the  lower  jaw. 
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three  small  bonea  (Fig.  $.  -v,  m,  I,  <-,)  to  conned  (he  "drura  "  of 
^  cu  wtih  tlie  intcnul  hearing  3[ipiua[iis.  Of  tlicsc  iJiree  bones, 
oae  slu[H:d  somewhat  hlte  a  lumntcr  is  nimed  the  malitas  (w),  and 


bdtiii  boDC  our  alicntion  must  be  specially  directed.    For  when  we 

|teetfais  bone  downwards  ihiough  the  reptiles  and  birds  towards  the 

ire  discot'er  that  it  alters  its  relations  to  the  ear  anil  assumes 

Kwooes  with  the  lou'er  jaw.    In  reptiles  and  birds,  for  example,  wc 

the  malleus  to  be  of  large  si^e,  and  to  be  divided  so  that  one  part 

«) becomes  transformed  into  the  "quadrate  bone,"  and  another 

■'linto  ihft  upper  |j«i  of  the  lower  jaw  (y)  itself.     In  the  fish  a 

bone  (c,  w")  may  actually  appear  in  connection  with  the  lower 

(/},  and  as  tlic  result  of  the  division  of  the  pan  representing  the 

'iialleiu''of  Man  and 'lundrupeds.    So  that,  divesting  ihc  subject 

•f  all  lechntcatity,  we  may  »y  that,  as  we  6rit  enter  the  vericbrale 

'■'Mungdom,  we  find  ilic  "  malleus  "  to  be  represented  in  the  fishes 

^  so  less  than  three  bones  (c,  m,  hi',  m")  wliicli  are  connected 

*"*i  ihc  upper  jiart  of  tlw  lower  jaw  and  tie  outside  the  car  altogether. 

"•^l,  in  the  rcpiilc  niKl  bird  wc  find  a  modification  of  tliis  arrangc- 

"ftw  to  hold  good.     Here  the  malleus  is  divided  into  two  portions 

'"*t  »»')  only ;   these  pari*,  however,  being  sliU  concerned    in   the 

*'*"Culition  of  Ul«  lower  jaw  (/).     Hm  in  Man  and  his  ncighboiir- 

''^adnipcd*,  these  otitsidc  bones  become  ]>u!thed  ii])wards  in  Ihc 

'^^une  of  devetoixnent,  and  are  finally  enclosed  within  the  skull,  thus 

'Pl>«ariDg  as  the  "malleus"  of  ibc  car  (a,  jw),  having  no  connection 

**Ui  the  jaw.  and  being  concerned  in  the  higher  function  of  conveying 

*H>Tesi»ons  of  sound  to  the  internal  ear.    The  upper  part  of  the  lower 

J**  of  the  lower  vcrlcbrate  is  in  fact  taken  into  the  interior  of  the 

*U1I  aiKl  ear,  when  wc  reach  the  (juadrupcd  class.     The  two  com- 

•••iioo  bones(c,i'}  of  the  malleus  in  the  car,  likc^visc  represent  separate 

^*t>  of  the  skull,  whicii  in  higher  life  become  modified  for  the 

■^*nng  function.    And  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  will 

■^•Ve  to  show  how  tl)c  other  bones — "  incus"  (/)  and  "stapes"  M— of 

7*^  quadruped  ear  are  represented  wholly  01  in  jKirt  in  lower  life,  and 

"^^  Ikey  attain  their  higher  place  and  function  simply  as  the  result 

**   iii0(ti6cation,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  stniclMte;  tiowv  ^)wfc 
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maleriab  o\  an  already  existing  type.    Sudi  modifiration  is  s; 
part  of  ibe  wHder  [iroccsa  wc  see  everywhere  illu^lratccl  in  anim. 
at  large,  whereby  complication  and  divetsiiy  of  structure  and 
,  are  the  rcsulls  of  no  new  creations,  but  of  the  developmcnV 
splitting  up,  and  ditTcrcntuiion  of  already  existing  parts.  ' 

So  is  it  also  with  plants  in  some  of  theur  moU  unusual  aspi 
The  Mrangefeattuesinanimab  and  pUntsare  in  reality  biit  ihcalQ 
"conunonpUccof  nature."     By  way  of  illusirat 
Oie  subject  of  the  ihreodUke  "tendrils"  of  pi 
presents  itself  in  a  prominent  manner.     It  w( 
be  hard  to  discover  any  organs  of  plants  whicM 
better  known  than  these.     Poetic  allegory  itself  I 
c%'cr  found  in  the  simile  of  the  "  tendrils  "  the  b 
guise  under  which  the  affections  of  nunkind  ml 
be  shadowed   forth  ;  and  that  the  weak-siemif 
plants  climb  by  the  aid  of  tliese  organs  is  MM 
matter  requiring  even  a  primer  of  botany  foq 
verification.      Now,  plants   of   very    varied  niti 
possess  these  organs;  and  the  question  arisci,  u 
these  tendrils  nen-  and  special  organs  in  sudi  pld 
AKp  ii«  F*iT«.    ns  jiosAe.*  them,  or  are  they  but  modifications.  ■ 
the  home  of  the  Tortoise,  of  familiar  structures  ?    Let  the  scieiKM 
likenesses  reply,  by  directing  out  attention  to  the  general  form  <l 
the  leaf,     livery  ordinary  leaf  (Fig.  6) «( 
sislE,  as  we  know,  of  a  stalk  or  pttitk 
and  a  blade  or  lamitta  {/),  and  when  we' 
at  the  apple  leaf  (Fig.  6),  or  at  a  rose  I 
wc  raa,y  see  at  the  point  where  the  leaf 
leaves  the  stem  two  little  wing-like  appei 
called  ilipuld  (ti),  and  which  are  to  be 
gnrdcd  as  normal  parts  and  appendages  of 
IcNif.      1'hese   stipules  arc  large  in  the  | 
tribe,  and  are  also  prominent   in   Ibe 
and  pea?,  whilst  in  one  of  the  vetches  (Pj  i' 
— Latftynit    aphaea,   the    Yellow   Vetch—* 
Stipules,  as  wc  shall  see,  may  actually  K| 
sent  the  ^leaves.     In  many  other  planB^ 
the  contrary,  no  sti|ntlcs  occur. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  leaf  of  the  Common  Pea  (Fig.  7).  ft 
a  compound  leaf,  and  we  notice  that  the  tendrils  seem  to  grow  Ml 
Ihc  sides  and  at  the  end  of  the  leafstalk.  The  tendrils  {/I)  h 
*re  at  once  seen  to  cxtsi  m  0\c  t\act  of  some  of  the  leaflets  {/]^ 
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ome  l>olanisls  tcU  «s,  in  place  of  the  erd  of  Ihc  leaf  stalk  alsa 
a  very  sinifile  modification  to  be 
cMiited  ;  certain  i>ftns  of  a  leaf 
saw  itltered  to  enable  the  plant  to 
itk  TcnilriU  here  aie  homologous 
I  IcaHcls.  In  the  lentil  it  U  the  leaf- 
■hscir  which  is  long  drawn  out  to 
Btbe  climbinj;  thread.  The  vine 
W  or  passion  flower  may  be  selected 
m  next  example.  Here  tlie  tendrils 
xsi  to  be  foimed  in  a  very  different 
lioB  from  that  seen  in  the  pea.  Ap- 
tolljr  the  tendril  {tf]  in  the  vine  and 

^  flower  is  a  modified  branch ;  such      ^'^  *■  Tt*i>K,L  »  a  vw«. 
o^nion  being  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  tbc  relations  of  the 
idn1  to  the  stem  and  nomuil  branches  of  the  pbni.     The  Vir- 
IB  Creeper  likewise  climbs  by  means  of  its  alteie<I 
idtfl-likc  brancbes.     Once  again  we  meet  wt'tli  a 
nhr  end— that  of  forming  a  rlimbing  sii|)porl — 
nd  by  ti  different  mean?,  when  wc  turn  to  the 
ihx  (Fig.  9),  which  in  Souihcm  Europe  repbccs 
I  Bryony  of  our  English  hedgerow's.    The  leaves  of 
<bs  are  hean-sliaped,  and  when  we  look  ai  ihe        ' ' 
I  at  which  the  leaves  spring  from  the  stem,  wc    ^''-  '■  ^"-'*' 
I  two  tendrils  (//),  which  pa«  to  the  mi rroii tiding  plants  there 
nc  ihemielres  in  complex  fiuhion.     Now,  what  are  llic  tendrils 

Elax?  Our  knowledge  of  the  leaf 
ir  observation  of  the  position 
icndriU  enable  us  to  answer  the 
nioR.  What  organs  arise  from  the 
tt  of  the  leaf  stalk?  The  reply, 
vuitcd  by  a  rcfciencc  to  Fly-  <".  '* 
Ifinles'*  (t  s) ;  and  stipules  are 
Ik4  organs;  Therefore,  we  concUnle 
1  the  tendrils  of  Smilax  are  simply 
led  stipules,  nie  Yellow  Vetch 
g.  10),  which  adorns  our  cornfields,  reverses  the  conditions  of 
lilu.  The  stipules  (ts)  remain  in  the  VetcJi  to  represent  the 
fci,  whilst  the  leafstalk  itself  and  its  leaflets  become  altered  as  in 
t  Cw,  only  to  a  greater  degree,  to  enable  Lathynis  to  indulge  its 
ttbing  proficnsilics.  'llius  docs  a  study  of  tendrils  illustrate  in 
hion  the  bearinys  of  horaologj-.      But  fot  xWs  w;\w\tft 
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likeociBc*  we  tbouU  oal  be  euUed  to  onnvel  some  or  the  cca 
plexilies  wliich  bcKt  ibe  Mudjr  of  bow  a  pluu  climlis  ;  and  wc  aga 
note  how  modificatiaa  and  adapotioct,  as  distin(;uished  from  im 
aeaboas,  IbnD  the  way  of  the  wocid  of  fife. 

No  less  taterettiDg  in  cetutn  oT  its  aspects  is  the  study  of  i 
"thorns"  and  "prickles"  which  "ftet  the  rosdiud,''  or  give  to  t 
hawthorn  its  charKterotic  name  and  feature.    The  popular  hc^aaya 
erery-day  life  is  content  to  consider  pticUcs  and  tboms  to  reprant 
one  and  the  same  kind  of  structutc.  Butthcsctemxof  likcncMcsisara 

fulto  ask  us  to  maki 
txiydecidcddisitncWiB 
between  (heir  luinieil 
between  the  Icnddl 
themselves.  ExaaM 
the  Sloe  (Fig.  1 1.  A*. f« 
insLiDce,  or  ihc  Hiw 
thorn,  and  yon  ill 
readily  dcteraunc  A* 
naiiin;  of  the  "thorn' 
which  these  plantsbctf' 
You  will  note  that  ftom  the  thorns  {a  a)  leaves  spring,  and  in  i^ 
ohscTvation  lies  the  kcytothc  understanding  of  their  reUlion^ipn't 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  Leaves  are  only  borne  on  the  stem  iodt 
or  on  thi;  appendages  of  the  stem  nc  raniilinrly  call  bnn^ 
Therefore  ihc  presence  of  leaves  on  the  thorns  plainly  iclh  m 
that  theHe  appendages  of  Sloe  and  Hawthorn  arc  in  reality  snuM 
branches.  Nor  arc  wc  left  in  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  llw  natot* 
these  objects  ;  for  many  of  the  plants  which  in  a  wild  sutc  posJ* 
(horns  alone  produce  full-groivn  branches  under  cuiti' 
"Spinosa;  arbores  cultura  sxpius  deponunt  spinas  in  hortis,' 
I  inn^eus,  and  the  Sloe  itself  illustrates  the  remark.  But  the  pritUff' 
of  the  Rose  (fig.  ii,  u).  which  might  readily  be  deemed  thormii 
miniature,  now  demand  attention.  Tlie  prickle  h-is  no  iatBa" 
connection  with  the  stem.  On  the  contrai}-,  it  is  merely  a  h. 
appendage  of  the  skin  of  the  Mem  or  leaf  as  the  case  may 
prickle  causes  no  trouble  in  iu  detachment  from  the  stem,  jatd  *• 
Iwtanist  would  inform  us  that  tliese  appendages  in  their  true  n»* 
correspond  to  hardened  liairi  I.aslly,  wc  may  meet  with  ilcak'* 
prickles,  or  spines,  which  spring  from  the  axih  of  leaves  and  from*' 
*«se  of  the  leafstalk.  In  tlie  Acacias  and  the  American  Prickly** 
{•cc4/nijmim.v)  we  may  sec  spines  the  origin  of  which  is  not  1** 
trace,  and  which  sptmg  (torn  \bA  bases  of  the  latTts>   JX  " 
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te  tendrils  of  the  Smilax  were  fomifid  from  "  stipules,"  to  we  per- 
eitre  b  the  Acadtts  how  these  latter  oq^ans  may  be  altered  to  form 
he  "sjanes,"  or  "prickles,"  or  these  plants. 

pAtsing  from  leaves  and  dowers  to  fniits,  we  vnicr  3  new  but 
eqmUjr  interesting  field  of  speculation  with  the  la^t.  l«t  us  fir^lly 
Ikpife  what  b  the  nature  of  the  structure  to  which  the  iMlanist 
im  the  aaxac  of  "  fruit."  It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  common 
towledgc  of  Nature's  processes  which  ordinary  observation  affords 
te  the  &uit  U  merely  part  of  the  flower.  The  buds  of  springtime 
nlthe  biocsoms  of  summer  must  precede  the  liuit  of  the  autumn ; 
■i  liie  promise  of  "a  golden  reaping"  is  heralded  by  the  early 
pwih  of  the  vernal  season.  Without  the  flower,  then,  the  ftiiit 
Wild  be  noo-existent,  and  considering  that  within  the  vast  majority 
^iavi  we  find  the  seeds,  we  can  readily  construct  a  definition  of 
4e  botanical  fruit  by  defining  it  as  "  the  ripe  pistil."  Such  is  the 
hmiible  lumrc  of  tlic  fruit  in  the  mind  of  the  botanist.  Popu- 
t»h,  however,  "fruits"  are  only  to  be  so  called  when  they  are 
tdiblc.  The  menial  and  scientific  concept  of  the  man  of  science 
'  lOfa&es  licfore  the  practical  matter-of-fact  de5nilion  of  a  fruit  w 
"4u  which  is  good  to  eat "  ;  and  perhaps  each  tiefinilion  meets  in 
vmm  way  tlte  exigen<:ies  and  circumstances  whicli  called  it  forth. 

Bm  the  study  of  fruits  from  Ihc  botanical  side  presents  us  with  a 
'Vly  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of  "homolof.'j',"a»  showing 
*  low  the  modification  of  simple  and  well-known  jiarts  of  the 
•■b  may  l>ccome  transformed  so  as  to  be  wcll- 
•^  mirccogniwblc  in  the  fruiL  No  better  illus- 
*«>on  of  the  latter  fact  can  be  found  than  in  the 
Sl'lwbcnics  (Fig.  la),  which  secured  the  full  adrai- 
•bn  of  Dr.  Botcler,  who  declared  that  "  l^oubtlcss 
"t"!  could  haw  made  a  better  berry,  but  doiilitless 
^  never  did"— a  remark  the  correctness  of  which 
^iU  probably  be  viewed  proportionately  by  the  *"'«■  "»■  STJAwtMir, 
■fividiBl  minrlit  and  tastes  which  may  consider  the  saying.  Glancing 
■  (he  Sirawhcrrj-  flower,  we  sec  no  promise  therein  of  the  toothsome 
"••I  which  the  summer  brings ;  and  we  may  well  be  puixlcd  to  dis* 
^"tt  the  true  nature  of  our  berry,  even  after  a  dose  examination  of 
"inlMtaiicc.  The  apple  cut  across  is  seen  to  cont;iin  seed— therefore 
'"My  reasonably  enough  imagine  that,  whatever  growth  has  lubse- 
Vtn%  occurred  to  the  a])ple  blossom,  we  find  the  seed-producing 
I***  of  the  flower  10  be  repnesenled  in  its  interior.  But  no  seeds 
^•Hobe  found  in  the  interior  of  Dr.  Itolelcr's  berry.  Where,  then, 
''I'le  true  fruit— the  ripened  pistiI~of  the  Strawbeiry,  mvA  ■tsVM.'a 
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tba  Dtture  of  the  succulent  mass  wc  cat?    The  Rd«nce  ' 
unren  tbe  quatwo  by  a  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  S 
ItBdC    In  the  flower,  the  pistil  is  seen  to  be  comi: 
wmaj  little  pans,  called  "carpels."     As  the  flower 
podl  ripens,  tbe  erxl  of  the  flower-stalk  (called 
naftadt)  begins  lo  »«cll  out  and  to  exceed  tbe  rest  of  tlie 
its  growth.    Soon  it  becomes  red  and  succulent,  and  the  lit 
carpels  of  the  pistil,  each  conuining  a  single  seed,  comi 
lime  lo  be  separated  from  each  other,  atid  to  be  embeddi 
juicy  mass  on  which,  wlicn  it  was  the  simple  end  of  the  floi 
it  was  set    Thus  to  offer  a  friend  the  "  botanical  fnofl 
Stnwbeny  would  be  a  proceeding  UnUmount  to  invil^ 
Barmecide's  feast:  sincet  to  fullil  the  iiroraise,  «rc  shoul< 
require  to  pkk  out  from  the  surface  of  the  berry  the  Utl 
eiqieb  (/)  which  represent  the  ripe  pistil  of  the  flower — thi 
"  finiit,''  as  we  ha\-e  seen,  being  merely  the  enlarged  end  of  d 
■tollc.    In  such  a  case,  orte  mi^hl  well  be  excused  for  prcfi 
common  constrw:tion  of  ihc  term  "  fnitc "  to  the  scientific 
neglecting  the  intcllecttial  aspect  of  the  berry  in  &vour  qfl 
CISC  of  practical  xsthctics  as  applied  to  the  end  of  tlie  floH 
The  Strawberry  docs  not  stand  atone  in  its  illustralk 
curious  6cls  concerning  the  tranBTomution  of  flowets  whidi 
of  homologies  elicits.    Whax,  for  exam; 
be  said  of  the  Rose-fruit  (Fig.  13)  itself 
the  familiar  red  "  hip  "  of  our  hedgerows  1 
by  the  enlarged  and  hollowed  flower- 
along  with  the  calyx  (s)  at  outer  port  of  tl 
or,  according  lo  some  botanists,  by  the  cal 
uhosc  green  leaves  become  thickened, 
glistening  as  tbe  summer  passes  into  the 
and  come  to  enclose  the  tnie  fruit  (/ 
form  of  the  little  carpels  similar  in  natun 
on  the  outside  of  the  Strawberry.     So 
difference  between  Uie  "  hip  "  of  the  Ros 
Strawberry  simply  consists  in  the  fact  tlial  the  Rose  flowc 
hollow  and  has  the  fnjils  bside,  whilst  tlie  end  of  the  Strawbcti 
stalk  is  solid,  and  has  its  fmi«  onUidc.     The  Apple  and  Pea 
exhibit  much  the  same  arrangement  as  the  Rose  and  Stra' 
rcs|»cct  of  their  fruit*.    If  wc  suppose  the  hip  of  tlie  Rose  t< 
walls  extremely  thickened  and  fleshy,  wc  should  convert 
form  of  fruit  resembling  the  Apple  or  Pear.      No  Icsa  ii 
fa  the  nature  of  the  Fig,  which,  to  be  properly 
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W  eumined  as  U  grovra  in  th«  hothouse.  Slice  your  fig  longwnse 
(Fig,  14  a),  and  j-ou  will  see  in  Its  inierior,  not  sced«,  but "  flowcrK  "; 
»cmc  irith  stamens  (A)  alone,  others  [t)  with  pistils  alone.  The 
Pig  appears  bcfoTe  us  -as  another  example  of  ihc  hollowing  oJ"  the 
8«m.stalk,  with  this  important  dilTcrcnce,  that  not  merel)'  the  Tniits 
ba  the  flowers  are  contained  in  its  interior. 

It  only  remain*  for  lis  to  sum  up  the  results  and  general  conolu* 
siMis  to  which  our  brief  study  of  the  science  of  likenesses  may  be 
■aid  legitimately  to  lead  us.  Turning 
hilljr  to  the  features  we  hare  juM 
ben  discussing,  we  have  noted,  for  ^^m^^^ 
Imnce,  that  the  leaf  was  the  type    %^^^^^S  fl    y       '^' 


of  (he  whole  pUst,  and  that  as  the 
tol  became  modified  to  fonn  Ihc 
"lower,"  so  that  flower  and  its  parts, 
Ht fcpresen ling  kaves,  became  further 

ifand  to  foim  the  "  fhiil "  under  all  "<• '».  Sktiob  »  fto. 

*  nrltd  asj>ects  and  forms.    From  a  simple  struciure — the  leaf— we 

Uw  discover,  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of  likenesses,  complex  and 

dAoitte  organs  aDd  parts  to  be  developed.    What  lesson  do  such 

Rinples  teach  us  concerning  the  order  of  N.itnre  .it  large  ?    Do 

"wo  lessons  argue  in  favour  of  evolution  or  against  that  thcorj-  of 

Kituie?    The  answer  is  not  for  a  single  moment  doubtful.     If,  as 

*«  inquiry  shows,  it  is  the  way  of  Nature  to  produce  many  and 

*»t<ed  structures  by  the  roodilication  of  one  simple  organ  or  part, 

•wJy  there  is  no  greater  wonder  involved  in  tiie  idea,  that  hy  the 

•"«  process  of  development  slie  lias  woven  flora  simiilc  forms  the 

•liale  complex  warj)  and  woof  of  the  living  world.    When  we  see 

"Uare  in  her  abnormal  methods  of  development  revealing  to  us, 

*^  the  guise  of  her  sjwm  an<l  freaks  amidst  the  flowers,  the  true 

^'Aipositioo  of  the  pistil  and  stamens,  or  altering  the  Kamc  slniclurc 

^fonn  the  varied  fniits ;  when  we  discover  lli.it  the  complex  skull 

^  apparently  been  built  up  through  slow  and  gradual  moditicjtions 

^"nj  skulls  of  simpler  type,  which  vanish  away,  in  the  lowest  conlincs 

f"  the  vertebrate  animals,  in  the  barely  defined  skullcss  "cord"  of  the 

^est  fish,  we  may  not  esteem  it  an  impossibilily  that  all  organic 

*"tns  have  been  evolved  under  like  conditions  of  development. 

Nor  miut  wc  omit  to  think  of  anotiicr  im[)ortant  point  involved 

*^  the  study  of  homologies.      If  Nature  is,  as  we   liave  shown, 

^*fale  to  modify  and  alter   continually  the  work  of   her  hands 

^n  such  a  practice  be  held  to  favour  t!ie  origin  of  new  species  by 

'««  way  which  evolution  jioints  out  ?    When  tlw  Bov(«  lAWft^  \o 
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A  NEW  STUDY  OF  '^LOVE'S  LABOUR'S 
1^  LOST." 

BhAKESPEAREAK  comtueiiUIoni  Im-c  hitherto  failed  to  reveal 

'"O  the  souxccB  of  the  plot  of  Love't  Laheur's  Lett    'ITic  only 

ifpuch  to  anything  like  an  imiKirunt  discorccy  in  connection  with 

it  b  Mr.  Hunter's  rcfcrciKC  to  Johnts*  translation  of  MonsUelet's 

CbDokk,  where  we  oie  told  of  the  scttltmcnt  of  a  dispute  between 

ibe  kings  of  France  and  Navanc  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  tlie 

inliiiat  (|uestion  at  b&uc  between  Navarre  and  the  Princess  of 

Ftnee  in  tlie  play.'     But  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  events 

Ibtronn  t)ie  real  action  of  the  comedy  is  not  tlieieby  niucli  ad- 

unmL     In  one  respect  tJie  discovery  sceina  to  have  obscured 

B^ucnt  investigation.     The  occurrence  rebted  by  Monstrclct 

M  pUce  before  1435,  and  it  has  been  thence  inferred  that  the  play 

M  iucndcd  to  represent  France  of  that  dnic.     Critics  have  conse- 

VNUly  forborne  to  examine  the  play  in  ihc  tight  of  later  French 

ifafljy,  and  contemporary  French  politics  have  never  been  consulted 

''b  Cmnection  with  it.     It  is  no  new  matter  for  regret  that  so  few 

■taopu  should  have  been  made  by  commentators  to  do  justice  to 

">(  iiiduence  exerted  by  contemporary  events  on  the  EUxabcthan 

(l^matists  ;  but  it  is  ecruinly  matter  for  surprise  that  no  cruJcavour 

'"OmM  have  been   made  to  trace  any  relalioruliip  Itcineen  con- 

Cilporaiy  Frcncli  alTairs  and  Lcv^t  Labour'i  Lost,  where  the  names 

'  linKMt  all  the  importuit  cktraclcrs  are  actually  identical  with 

*•  contcmporaiy  leaders  in  French  poliiicK. 

The  hero  of  Levt't  I.alvnt's  Lest  is  the  King  of  Navarre,  in 
'tQM  kingdom  the  scene  is  laid^  and  the  play  was  produced  at  a 

'  Tie  panap  i«  (|ue(ed  nl  length  in  llulitt'i  Sialin/van'i  Library,  part  i. 
•  L  p.  3.  Th«  Kiiig  of  NSYiin;  iciiounocB  nil  daim  to  ccrliin  Frenth  Icrri- 
*y  *'\a  CMMitlerailoo  lh«l  wiih  the  Ilnch)'  of  Ncmoun  ihc  King  or  France 
BitC*^  tup«]r  lumlev'aWm/MMUjn^^AL/ivtfarKf  of  the  coin  of  out  lord  Ihc 
**£."  Il  ahould  kUo  lie  noliM<l  tlut  \a  llic  airoiiick  iho  King  of  Nanrre'i 
*^  It  CkarUi,  wdA  ihftl  it  ii  to  CkMlti,  father  of  llio  reigning  Mverelgn, 
^  Qm  PtinccM  in  the  plaf  dccUici  she  hai  nlrcujy  palil  a  |wnion  of  the  tat& 
**i»fcd  by  the  present  diiuumt.    {Ift^U  Laboui't  Lni^  vA  ii.  st,  i.  \(>v.'^ 
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tine  when  the  betrcr  of  such  a  title  in  France  was  atttuuif  itic 
•crioiu  aucnuon  of  eamcst-mindcd  Englishmen.  Siinlliit]r,  iIk  W  I 
cfakf  lotds  in  KttcndiDCe  to  the  cofucdy—BirDn  and  Lonpvillc-  I 
beu  die  actual  names  of  the  two  most  strenuous  suppocien  of  4e  I 
lod  Eiag  of  Navarre  ;  wluk  the  ume  of  (he  Lord  DtutuaM  ill  I 
Ti^niKff  An^tosed  venion  of  thjit  Due  de  Maine,  ot  Mijewt,  ] 
whose  name  was  so  ftequently  mentiooed  ia  populnr  accoo)!!  rf  I 
French  aJIurs  in  connection  with  Navarre's  movements  that  S&lb-j 
speare  «u  not  unnaturally  led  to  ntunbcr  him  also  anuttg  liij 
anppocters.*  Even  Uie  name  of  the  "pretty  ingenious "  pop  dtctl 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  dramatist's  own  iDvcniioo.  Mothe,  or  Ul 
llcdie,  was  the  name  by  w^ich  a  French  ambassador  was  kDCnia  ilj 
London  fiw  many  years ;  and  although  he  Kid  been  afaaeu  fiw 
EngUnd  since  1 583,  the  popularity  (hat  he  had  already  gained,  ■■ 
Ibe  important  negotiations  in  which  he  had  been  emjiloyed,  mil] 
have  prevented  lus  name  from  slipping  out  of  tlie  memory  of  |^'] 
goen  or  ptoywrigbta.*  The  further  mention  of  the  Duke  Alapflj 
most  hai-e  been  due  to  some  reminiscence  of  the  French  nobkaMJ 
of  the  same  name  who  lud  so  jiersistently  and  so  publicly  uiel&c] 
the  r|ueen's  hand.*  I 

If  •>-£  recall  (he  anxious  interest  with  which  contempORify  nc*'  I 
mcnts  in  France  were  watched  l^  England  &om  1589  to  the  enj**! 
1594— the  exultation  that  foUowed  cvciy  victory  of  Navarre's  foRh I 
and  the  de>eciioii  that  followed  every  defeat— it  seens  imponMettj 
attribute  to  ally  mere  clunce  coincidence  the  introduction  oft***] 
names.     It  was  in   15S9— in  or  about  which  year  our  mouons'- 
worthy  ciiiics  arc  agreed  that  Lmi^t  Limit's  Lost  must  have  l«« 
WTi((en— that  England  was  startled  by  llie  news  of  the  astaiAail)^ 
of  Hcniy  III.  by  a  fanatic  monk,  and  that  the  disteosiont  be*"" 
the  Itourbon  and  Guise  claimants  to  the  vacant  throne  were  »  *• 
settled  at  the  sword's  point.     It  was  in  tlie  same  year  that  Elail** 
foronoe  belted  her  cons(itution3l  vacillaiion,  and  promised  thatW 
a])prcciablc  assisuncc  slioulcl  cross  the  Channel  to  aid  Navanc  f* 
five  years  Iicr  subjects  had  complained  tliat  she  was  blind  to ''I** 
pojiubrity  and  advantage  which  would  result  from  her  upikn^ 
the  cjusc  with  energy  and  spirit."    Bui  now  at  length  Cod  1^ 

*  Foi  an  idcniicil  mode  of  ipeOiae  the  naiac  cooiptue  ClupiMa't  C^i}^ 
ifJ  rriiia/lt  af  Chdrhi  Vntt  if  Minn  |la  FMison^  8vo.  Rpriai),  VJ.  ^ 
pp.  a  10- 11. 

'  lie  U  ofl«n  mentioned  In  Kroudc'i  tlidfry,  ch.  xL  »93,  7,  ftc,  •»!  *  * 
Slot,  i\tftr  CslntJan.  eh.  IjSi-go,  j.,  79^  ic 
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Mwd  her  gracious  cyci  and  strengthened  hct  royal  heart.  Mone)' 
d  munition  were  hastily  despatched  to  Dieppe.  French  a^entK 
re  {fnnted  special  licenses  to  purchase  "  com,  appaicl,  and  other 
l^p"  in  the  London  markets  fur  the  amiy  of  the  Protestant  king. 
ke  fleet  was  ordered  to  cruise  about  lite  Channel,  and  hurried 
nngODCDts  were  matlc  within  a  few  days  for  the  transport  of  four 
nuand  foot  soldiers,  most  of  whom  m-crc  volunteers  an:tious  to  shed 
KitUood  in  so  good  a  cau«e.  The  public  enthu:jiasro  grew  hourly, 
(vdotls  complained  that  the  war  excitement  interfered  with  their 
b£ei  Little  was  acknonltKlged  to  be  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed 
'^  Ihe  sake  of  the  Ftciicli  King."  * 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may  reasonably  suppoae  that 
liiespeare  wrote  this  comedy  with  hi^  eyes  Axed,  like  those  of 
A  counti)'mcn,  on  the  affairs  of  I'rancc ;  and  it  will  be  our 
MfeiiXHir  to  show  funhcr  that  he  matic  his  obscn-ations  serve  at 
*tt  a  practical  purpose  \W  believe  tlut  in  the  composition  of 
Ufft  Litlvur'i  Cost  Shakespeare  took  a  slight  and  amusing  story 
kdied  from  some  independent  source — nhich  will,  we  hope,  be 
••fore  long  discovered — and  gave  it  a  new  and  vital  interest  by 
Ntiog  upon  it  heroes  and  incidents  suggested  by  the  popular 
tniimcnt  as  lo  French  aflhirs  prevailing  in  London  at  the  lime; 
V"i  from  Ihe  play  itself,  this  view  is  partially  confirmed  by  two 
Mioeabte  facts.  Fintly,  Loi'^s  Zah/ur's  Li>st  was  one  of  tlic 
Mr  popular  of  Slukespearc's  comedies  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  for 
KSe  years  after  its  Gist  production :  but  after  the  occurrences,  cliictly 
itlVaace,  to  which  we  suppose  it  to  refer  had  been  driven  by  oiliers 
■M  the  public  mind,  the  play  lost,  and  has  never  since  regained,  its 
1^  in  popular  eslccm."  Secondly,  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere 
Aon  his  interest  in  French  politics.  Almost  the  only  direct  and 
iBnisialcablc  reference  to  current  events  which  he  hat  introduced 
<■>  hit  plays  describes  the  contemgKiraTy  condition  of  France.  In 
1^  Ctrntdy  of  Emri,  which  probably  followed  Lav^i  Labour's  Lot! 
" *  voy  brief  intcnal.  Fiance  is  stated  to  be  "  armed  and  reverted, 
^tking  war  against  her  heir."'  Likewise  Malone,  on  quite  indcpen- 
*M  ^unds,  most  strenuously  maintained  that  the  passage  in  the 
"•TtManl  p/  yeaiit  in  which  Portia  compares  music  to  "  the  flourish 
*«>  true  subjects  bow  lo  a  ncw-ciowncd  monarch,"  refers  to 
''vuxc's  gnal  victory  and  his  coronation  as  King  of  France." 

*  A  |;m«T«l  new  of  ihe  time  may  be  gtlhctcd  from  ihe  documenU  caleodarN 
l>p.  61S-  iS  of  Eli/flbeth'*  Ihmtilk  Stale  Puftri.  1581-90. 

■  \\ilX\iniSiVtXioSkaktiftan,  vol.  iv.  p,  nj. 

CmtJf  If  Errwn,  iii.  ft  /w.  •  Mmhata  p/  Ktiiiw ,  w.  A,  *JJ, 

Vot.  ccxiriL    Ko.  j^fd.  Q  (; 
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far  femk  aodety  mi 
jot,  md  coQiicty  * 
to  Ihc  Prinoob    Similarijr : 
bjr  tbc  skiH  with  whkh  he  i 
M  Snlis  IB  1589,  is  spoken  of  hj  I 
■mwiwrtl  tD  u6aty  ibe  cothosisa  I 


aihMlM««^«eB.    (iLi.44.) 

of  the  c^Kxaos  in  the  cocudy,  'seem 
ioTAelifc,"  sadt  ss  might  be  expected  of  a  I 
Tbejrhnc  nM  safRcicDt  fle*< 
to  en^de  as  to  esUhliA  in  detail  their  id 
!  fRSOBttblT  their  living  pnuotjrpes.  The  I 
I  aU  tbeir  attcDdsms,  are  lightly  | 
'  vttf  noefa  {rom  a  comparisoa 
of  Shafceipeeit's  later  comedies, 
ntradooed  into  2mv*x  Laheuf's  LeU  who  will  in ' 
coaiiMie  with  the  productions  of  Shakespeare's  alter  jrio' 
BiiotL  Cotoidcr  aw  in  him  the  original  sketch  of  Benedtd,' 
then  can  be  no  doobt  that  to  bis  cbaractcmation  Shake 
(fcvoted  Siwci.J  atteotioa  Most  of  bis  speeches  are  so  sup 
in  their  wotk&ianship  to  the  rest  of  the  play,  iltat  we  cannot 
behere  that  they  were  w»kcd  up  after  the  comedy  was  Gist  produ 
and  ate  to  be  included  among  the  corrections  and  ai 
DKntioncd  in  the  title-page  of  the  1598  Quarto  as  harinf 
recenUy  made.    The  t€\ai4W\  jn  tiVuida  Biroa  stood  to  the 
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»oi)le  bctw4.-en  15&9  and  1598  would  fully  Kcount  Tot  the  diitino 
» Ibiis  conferred  ui>on  him.  Or  all  llie  leadent  on  N.tvnTT«'s  side, 
t  «»  best  known  tu  Kngli.ihtnen.  Almoit  iinariulil)'  ihe  English 
Wdn^nt  scT\-cd  under  him,"  and  every  one  of  thnNt-  nine  years 
UxA  something  to  Kngtand's  knowledge  of  his  diameter.  Some 
fincluncn  grew  jealous  of  the  F.n(;lishmen's  prowess  in  the  field, 
klBiionwas  always  faithful  to  them.  The  opinion  th.n  w.is  formed 
t  him  was  consctiucntly  on  the  whole  a  high  one.  "  in  this  army," 
wiate  one  of  the  English  leaders  dimpjiointed  by  the  cold  iecc[>tion 
nuy  Frenchmen  accorded  him,  "  wc  have  not  one  friend  but  only 
Uinlul  Biron,  whom  wc  6rul  ^x-ry  respective  to  Her  M.-ijcsly  and 
biiig:  to  her  people.  If  it  would  please  Hci  Majesty  to  lalte 
bnrlct^  of  as  much,  and  to  let  him  know  how  well  she  took  his 
pdotss,  it  were  not  anii<^;  in  my  poor  opinion."  '<>  Another  writer 
Unb  of  "his  open  soldierlike  breast.""  After  the  close  of  the 
mtay  Btron  paid  a  visit  to  Entjtancl,  and  Englishmen  seem  to  have 
■ynied  the  act  of  the  French  King  in  sending  so  distinguished  an 
•wyasamark  of  special  honour."  "Eliubeih  rc^iit  lliron,"  saysa 
bcich  historian,  "avcc  bcaucoup  de  favour;  e'tftoit  ^  scs  ycux 
IVounc  qui  par  xa  g^nie  militairc  avait  Ic  plus  contribu^  aux  succ^ 
tk  Henri  IV.""  Biu  some  blemishes  in  his  character  were  at  the 
EUne  time  not  overlooked.  Like  all  French  courtiers,  he  was  reputed 
|o  be  specially  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  women,  and  fond  of 
■tdnl^ence  in  luxurious  living.  He  held  himself  in  very  high 
sAution.  "Toujours  applaudi  ou  excusd,"  writes  one  whose 
Vfskm  of  liiin  is  probably  reliable,  '■  il  liioit  o]>ini;'itte  et  pr^somptu- 
HL*  ilc  was  occtsionally  extravagant  in  his  huiguage.  Navarre 
*yo(  him,  "  II  nc  faut  pas  toujours  prendre  au  pied  dc  la  leltrc  ses 
iWdoiDontadct,  jaclaoces  et  vaniKfs." '  * 

.  Tbe  )>otnts  of  resemblance  between  this  historical  supponer  of 
'iuiRc's  and  ShakesiMrarc's  liiion  are  numerous.  The  bravery,  the 
KBHoon  sense — the  necessary  complement  of  good  generalship — 
m  the  love  of  recreation  of  the  dram.itist's  hero  at  once  suggest 
'**  pof^ilar  Ifrenchman.  His  iirotesl  against  the  "barren  task"  his 
*ip«ions  impose  on  themselves—"  not  to  bcc  ladies,  study,  East," 
i~^"salvc  for  perjury"  after  all  the  oath-takers  arc  forsworn,  where 

im,t\>t*n.  IS9'-W.  P- 33S- 

BkIi'i  Mtmtifi  if  ikt  Htign  e/Qm-en  Fliutlitlh  (London,  1754),  ii.  3>3. 
'  ■iMtTi  trritlm  fyjtin  CAamterUiit  (Comdcn  .Society,  iKi),  p.  139, 

■  BI4.P.9S- 
JiimiiJi't  Hiil^Ft  (Pirii,  1839),  Jcxii.  Sj. 

Skf^fiiit  WimtruJlf,  rot,  ir.  r.  v. 
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he  conKndi  **  to  bcc  no  woman  "  is  "  flat  treason  'gaiinst  llic 
£Utc  of  yoiiOi,"  readily  recall  the  ieadtng  featum  of  his  living  : 
aakc's  coun  lifi;.    Tlie  Imt  description  givtn  of  him  in  Zt^v'i . 
last  seems  a  veriLible  echo  of  Navarre's  own  irords;     "  The 
kigc  tongue,"  says  Rosaline  lo  "my  Lord  Biron," 

ProdaUni  jrou  for  ■  num  nplcle  with  mock* } 

Poll  of  compariM>i»  ood  wounding  Aonlt  ] 

WMcli  you  In  all  eilatM  will  ncnitc, 

TliAl  lie  nilliin  Ihc  mcKr  of  yoiu  wU.     {V-  it-  Si^JiS-) 

A  further  coincidcnoc  at  the  end  of  the  jilay  is,  perhajis, 
note.     Biron  is  coioiuonly  reported  to  have  said  of  himself 
hix  career,  "  Je  ne  sail  si  )e  mournii  sur  un  ^ufnud,  mail  )el 
bien  que  je  ne  meurrat  gu'A  tMfital."^^    The  relegation  of  1 
sjiearc'a  Biron  to  a  hospital  clows  the  comedy.     Admimbkl 
an  ariiitic  point  of  view  a^  is  "  the  sweet  aitd  tempered  gravity'l 
which  Lat'i?s  Labour's  LotI  concludes,  its  striking  diffcrcivcc  '■ 
the  termination  of  Shakespeare's  other  comedies  makes  it  net  ij 
probable  that  it  had  some  more  concrete  origin  than  its ; 
notion  of  dramatic  fitneis.    The  point  may,  therefore,  be 
deserve  some  attention. 

To  show  that  we  have  not  over-estimated  Biron's  importanct,] 
the  eyes  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  contemporaries,  we  need  i 
mention  that  Lai^t  Labour's  Lest  is  not  ilie  only  play  of  the  i 
of  which  he  l>  the  hero.  George  Chapman  has  devoted  bo  I 
than  two  plays  to  his  career.  It  would  he  beyond  our  scopcj 
institute  a  carefiil  comparison  between  Shakespeare's  and  Ch 
works.  They  diifbr  so  materially  that,  had  we  the  intention,  we  i 
if  it  would  alTord  us  any  profitable  result  Chapman's  pla)')  i 
with  the  close  of  Biron's  career,  and  are  historical  in  the 
detail.  They  are  in  the  dramatist's  heaviest  style,  and  many ! 
read  like  extracts  from  State  papers.  We  feel  convinced  it  can  < 
luvc  been  the  intense  interest  taken  in  their  subject  that  could  I 
secured  them  a  favourable  hearing  on  the  stage.  The  poinD 
similarity  to  Lmv's  Labour's  Lost  lie  in  the  tcndcncj'  of  soioe  ct\ 
courtiers  to  employ  "  spruce  affcctaiion  and  figures  pedantkaL" 
King  rebukes  one  of  the  chief  among  them  with — 

Your  wit  ii  of  llie  true  Pierian  ipring, 
Tliat  can  make  anyltiing  of  acylliiDE." 

The  hero  is  described  as  a  man  "of  matchless  valour,"  snJ 

"  BiepxifkU  O'lth'irulitt  vol.  iv.  ».  v. 

"  Cliapmui ;.  CemfiraiU  «/  J>uU  Biron  IJ^^  \«;rint),  (h  aoB. 
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py  in  nil  encounters."  "   Lovely,  modest,  mngtianimou<t,  xnA  con- 

il  are  anwDg  the  ejMthets  heslDwed  upon  hint.    Bui  he  U  su^iectvd 

by  his  enemies  of  beinf;  an  alheiu.'*    In  the  later  of  the  ivro  pbys 

he  is  charged  with  spe.-iking  trcaion  against  Navarre,  and  finally  Eills 

on  the  scaffold  a  victim  to  his  "intemperate  speech."  " 

The  leading  event  of  the  comedy  -the  meeting  of  the  King  of 

Ntrairc  with  the  Princeu  of  France—lends  itself  ns  rcndily  to  a 

MnpuisoQ   with  an   actual   occurrence  of  contemporary   Crench 

Woiy  as  do  the  heroes  of  the  play  to  a  comjmrison  with  those 

^pliycd  chief  part  in  it.     At  the  end  of  the  year   1586  a  very 

^iKtded  attempt  had  been  msde  to  settle  the  disputes   between 

tlivmc  and  the  reigning  King,      The  mediator  was  a  Princess  of 

_r«UCe— Catherine  dc  Medici— who  had  virtually  mlcd  France  for 

F  Uiirty  years,  and  who  now  acted  in  behalf  of  her  son,  decrepit 

I  Bond  and   body,  in   much  the   same   way  as  the   Princess  in 

^i  Lahwtr'i  Last  represents  her  "decrepit,   sick,  and  bed-rid 

6ttn,"     The  historical  meeting  was  a  vcrj-  brilliant  one.     The 

Bou  beauiiful  ladies  of   ihc  court   acconijmnied   their   mistress. 

'Urdne"  wc  aic  told,  "(lui  connoissott  Jcs  dispositions  de  Henri 

ikgiUntcric,  avwit  compte  sur  ellcs  pour  Ic  st^dutrc,  el  clle  avoit  fait 

E^  INnir  la  suivrc  <H  Saint  Ilris  (where  the  conference  w.is  held)  dcs 

l^a  belles  personnes  dc  sa  cour."  *°    This  bevy  of  ladies  was  known 

iTescadron  volant,"  and  Havila  asserts  that  Henry  was  desirous  of 

fing  one  of  them."     N.ivarrc,  however,  parted  wiih  (Jathcrine 

1  her  sirens  without  bringing  their  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory 

'  wtiiion ;  but  the  interview  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  lliat 

"Wiglit  about  the  political  alliance  between  Navarre's  party  and  llie 

1  liousc  which  took  place  just  before  the  French  King's  death  ia 

■'S'}.  llic  memory  of  the  original  attempt  was  naturally  then  revived. 

'Vtc  is  thus  much  probability  that  ihe  meeting  of  Navarre  and  the 

""•cess  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  was  suggested  by  the  well-known 

""Wriew  at  Saint  Uris.     That  Shakespeare  attempted  to  depict  in 

'*  Triiiccss  the  lineaments  of  Catherine,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 

**eTt    The  Princess  in  the  play  seems  mainly  distinguished  for  her 

''Cl«{iai«n'i  Ceiif4ixuie  ^ DmU  Sinm  (Svo.  reprint),  ibid.  p.  189. 
'*  Ibit  p.  as8. 
.  ,    "  Cbapmaa'i  rrvgri&  «/ ffirt^n,  p.  31  j.     Il  ii  intereiliDE  lo  notice  Ihnl  many 
uj'^nof  ihe  line  com  pMtil  Birqn  to  E«*ex     Chupmiii  tcvcnl  limci  introducu 
t      ^otaiMtftioii.     InoncpWc  Rimn  i(  macleloipeAk  of  "The  nulchle»  Eail  of 
^^^t.  whom  »ome  matte  a  parallel  w!ih  me  In  life  and  fortune." 
^*  S4im»wti,  HI.  IJ7. 

^^  l)«v)l«*(  Mimsin  ^  Civit  Wart  tm  Franu,  tniniJ>leiI  {Londt'O,  ijs: 
~~~t4,  wliere  ui  origmnl  occminl  of  Ihe  interview  ii  given, 


Rusnan  inddent  hns  been  a.  maner  of  difficulty  to  nan 
of  commentators.  The  luse  by  which  Nu-arre  and  h 
introduce  ihemxelvev  to  the  Princcas  and  the  ladies, 
Rustiaiu,  seems,  on  itie  gTOun<l$  hitheno  stated,  to  ' 
ridiculous,  and  catctiialcd  to  defeat  rather  t)kin  ndrani 
object  of  lecommcnding  himself  and  his  follOK'crs  l 
the  ladies'  hands.  Nor  docs  the  quotation  made  by 
Hall's  Chronicle,  and  iisualty  set  down  as  a  note  on 
mote  satisfactorily  account  for  its  introduction.  "In 
Henry  the  Eighth,"  writes  Hall,  *'  at  a  banquet  n 
foreign  ambassadors,  came  llic  Lord  Hcnr)-,  Earl 
and  Lord  Eitzwaltcr,  in  two  long  gowns  of  yellow  u 
with  white  satin,  and  in  every  bend  of  white  was  a  bei 
satin  after  the  foKliiun  of  Russia  or  Russland"  Fhrn  \ 
description  of  the  Frenchman's  dress  ai  "  shapeless  , 
inclined  to  doubt  if  Shakespeare  followed  Hall  at  id 
think  that  Slinkcspearc's  audience  would  have  very  Ii 
dated  this  needless  reminiscence  of  a  comijarativclj 
event  more  than  eighty  )-ears  old.  We  bclicsc  that  th( 
of  the  Russians  was  due  to  more  recent  occurrcnecs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  England  lust  opcnei 
worthy  of  the  name  with  Russia  in  Elizabeth's  reifa, 
im[ior[ant  trading  connection  was  soon  after  her  accessio 
in  whicli  she  in  common  with  her  peoj>le  took  a  lively  I 
obtained  nunv  v.ttuahli?  nrivilMrnt  front  the  Ctas  in 
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kind  oT  petty  aanoyancc.    They  coutd  obtain  no  redress  for  wTong 
done  them  t>y  Russians.    Their  t!vcs  were  often  jeopardi-ted,  and  yet 
tbe  Czar  refused  thcni  adequate  protection.    The  Queen  patiently 
proteued  for  many  years,  but  with  vcr)-  doubtful  luccest.     fiut  in 
1589  the  disputes  reached  a  crisis.    A  special  envoy  charged  with 
important  negotia^ons  with  llic  Ctsa  returned  to  England  and  de- 
diTcd  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  inhuman  treatment 
Ht  had  not  only  been  a1)ased  but  jfrcatly  abused.    He  Iiad  been 
ihut  up  in  a  very  unhandsome  and  unwholesome  house,  inorc  like  a 
pnwner  iKan  an  ambassador.     He  had  uiih  difficulty  obtained  rc- 
quiiitc  fijod  to  )!up]>ort  existence.    The  Queen's  temper  was  roiisedt 
mJ  she  wrote  a  fiery  letter  in  her  own  hand  to  the  Cwr.    Speaking 
cJhet  envoy's  ticatmcnl  and  (he  Empcior's  previous  conduct  to  her 
Bidtrs,  she  said :  "  The  like  were  never  offt-rcd  of  no  prince  towards 
M;  no.  not  of  our  greatest  enemies,  and  they  .ire  hardly  to  be  di- 
SWed  of  any  princely  nature."    The  bearer  of  this  message  with 
ihneand  more  practical  protests  did  not  leave  EngLind  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  the  public  exdtcuicnl  had  scarcely  then  cooled." 

These  occurrences  directing  pubUc  attention  to  England's  con- 

M«ioii  vritli  KuMJa  doubtless  revived  the  memory  of  a  scene  that 

W  taken  place  a  few  years  before,  and  which  will,  we  belic\'e^  be 

'^service  to  us  in  our  study  of  Ltn'^s  Labours  Lost.    About  1582 

Jtccond  Russian  ambassador — Theodore  Andrcicvitch  I'isscmskyby 

"WW— accompanied  by  a  Urge  suite,  arrived  in  London.     He  was 

"ttgnificcnily  received  and  treated  with  much  honour,  but  his  instruc- 

•"to  contained  a  <:laiise  that  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  llic  breast 

of  every  lady  at  Eliaibeth's  Court.     The  Cwir  had  threatened  some 

lune  previously  that  no  peace  could  be  permaneiii  between  die  two 

tWntrics  unless  it  were  sealed  by  an  union  between  the  roy.il  houses. 

file  ambassador  had  therefore  received  orders  not  to  lelurn  to  Russia 

Without  a  kinswoman  of  the  Queen  to  be  libt  master's  wife.     Pissem- 

*kj-  would  listen  to  no  refusal,  and  the  Queen's  protests  were  quite 

Utuvailing.     At  kngih  she  selected  a  bride.    She  named  I^dy  Maiy 

Hastings,  (Utighlcr  of  the  E.irl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  nearly  related 

to  her,  and  iherel>y  satisfied  the  Char's  condition.     In  May  1583  an 

interview  was  ordered  to  laVe  place  between  her  and  the  Russian 

envoy  and  his  suite.     In  order  to  Halter  the  Russian's  notion  of  the 

imponancc  of  the  occasion,  an  elaborate  ceremonial  was  arranged. 

Jn  the  gardens  of  York  Hoiiie,  then  t!ie  residence  of  tlie  Lord  Clrnn- 

"  A  vciy  i4mirabtc  AMounl  of  Kn|;1a,ii<ri  icUtlMiii  uillt  Kuuia  in  Lliiabeih'i 

tt^  i»  to  b«  found  in  Mr.  K.  A.   Uiwiil't  Picface  lo  Gilc*  Mdclicr's  Of  iht 

Kmtu  Cfmmeirttitllli  nnil  Honey's  TVanfA,  icprinled  in  s  tingle  vfluine  by  the 

Ilnklnri  Socid)  in  1856. 
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ccUot.  a  litge  |>avili<ni  waa  crcacd,  jiiil  undci  whidi  sal  Lady  Mar)v> 
i'  attended  on  with  divers  great  ladies  and  maids  of  honour."  A^ 
number  of  English  noblemen  «crc  alloircd  lo  wiiiwss  the  procccdinga-^.^ 
The  Russian  arrived  vrilh  his  suite,  and  was  at  once  brought  bcfor*^ 
lier  ladyship.  "  She  put  on  a  stately  countenance  accordingly; "  b*-^^ 
the  condua  of  the  strangeis  was  anything  but  dignified.  Pissemsln^^ 
at  first  "  cast  down  his  countenance,  fell  prostrate  to  her  feet,  r^^^^ 
back  from  her,  Iiis  face  still  towards  her,  she  and  the  rest  admiring^, 
his  manner."  In  his  own  person  he  said  nothing,  but  he  had  brou  ^^ 
an  interpreter  with  him  lo  address  tlK  object  of  his  suit  'llic  spca^^^ 
declared  "  it  did  suffice  him  to  behold  the  angel  be  hoped  sliotilt?  he 
his  master's  spouse  :  commended  lier  angelic  countenance.  State,  ud 
admiiablc  beauty."  Shortly  aftcruaids  the  gathering  broke  U|\  and 
was  long  afterwards  remembered  at  an  excellent  jolce.  The  bd|r 
finally  reltiscd  to  accept  the  Cut's  offer,  and  the  Eni]>eT0(  icpliid 
by  threatening  to  come  lo  England  and  carry  her  away  \if  fcne 
Happily  his  death  prevented  hit  citrying  his  threat  into  exeeuiiMi 
but,  as  if  10  prevent  (he  incident  from  fading  front  the  |>ubiic  miodi 
J.ady  Hastings  was  known  aftero-ards  as  the  Empress  of  JIujcow." 
Between  this  Iudicrou.t  scene  and  the  visit  of  Navane  and  ui 
lords  disguised  as  Russians  in  Lmt's  Lahur'i  LmI  there  arc  wot 
noticeable  pointi  of  likeness.  Both  interview's  take  place  in  "a  pi' 
before  a  jiavilion,"  and  the  object  of  both  is  lo  "  advance  a  Iwe-fea^- 
The  extravagant  adulation  which  Moth  is  instructed  to  deli^**' 
corresponds  to  the  intcr]>rcter't  address.     In  either  case  the  lii''* 

have  a  right  lo  comjilain— 

what  foolt  were  hen 
Ditpiiicd  like  MuKimln  in  Uiaptku  E^ar, 

and  may  well  wonder  at 

Thdr  ihnllow  uliawi  and  ptaloguc  viktjr  penixij, 
An<l  Ihcir  rougli  carriage  no  ridjculoiii. 

The  general  description  given  of  the  Russians  in  the  play  co^"^' 
siKinds  so  closely  with  the  account  published  in  1591  by  G  '* 
Hcteher,  one  of  EliMbeth's  envoys,  ihal  we  are  inclinc<l  lo  beli"^^ 
that  Shakespeare  wm  ac<iiiainted  with  him  (he  was  John  I-letch^^, 
uncle),  and  cither  saw  the  hook  before  its  publication  or  otherW^  ** 
became  accpiaintcd  with  its  contents.  Their  "  rough  carriage  "  scc^^V 
an  echo  of  Fletcher's  words,  "for  the  most  p*rt  they  arc  uoioc^^'^' 

and  inactive  withal,"**  and  Rosaline's  remark,  "  well-Hking  wits  tl ^ 

have ;  gross  gross ;  fat  fat,"  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  slatcoi^'^_ 

"  Mi.  Itond'i  rrcfow,  pp.  xKiii-IU.,  dioI  lloncy't  Traviii,  f.  igtt 
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•'  ihcjr  are  for  the  most  part  0/  a  large  hum  and  of  veiy  fle«li)r  bodies, 
accounting  it  grace  to  be  somewhat  grosx  and  buily."*'  On  the 
wfaoJc,  thetc  events  and  these  descriptions  seem  belter  able  to 
account  for  Shakespeare's  introdiKrtion  or  tli«  Ru»ianit  than  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  suggested. 

It  nuf  be  added  that  "  the  (antastical  Spaniard "  who  haunts 
Navarre's  court  is  also  clearly  drawn  upon  the  lines  of  a  living 
pcnoDi^.    Bo>-ct  says  of  him : — 

Tbii  Aiinadu  li  s  Spuianl,  tint  kc«|]>  hcrt  In  Court ; 
A  fimit'Um,  a  UnMnAt,  one  that  moke*  >poit 
To  the  pHncc  xttA  hb  tMok-tnaia. 

Htfefcrncs  dcsaibca  liim  as  a  "  fanatical  phantasm."  A  like  cha- 
QOtt  shonly  before  had  made  sport  for  Elizabeth's  courtiers.  He 
raltnown  by  the  very  name,  and  by  the  epilh^'t  conesponding  to 
iIk  liije  here  given  to  Shakespeare's  nugniAcent  Armado,  "  Phan- 
•winl  Monarcho"  was  for  years  familiar  to  every  visitor  at  the 
l^nh  court.  For  some  time  lie  was  under  the  extraordinary 
delusion  that  all  ships  arriving  at  the  port  of  London  belonged  to 
''"''■  Oil  his  death  'ITionus  Churchyard  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
"The  I'hantasticall  Monarchoca  Epitaph,"  which  enjoyed  con- 
"iJniUc  popularity  in  London."    Shakespeare's  ridiculous  knight 

"  nit(h«r'i  DtitHfrim  tfthi  Rtiiu  Cixnin.'HTititiili,  p.  146, 

"  lUIIiircir*  BOle  OD  Z^t  Ijiiviir'i  iMi   [iv,  i.  99]  in  tils  Felh  Siatt- 

^  Wcih« article  wuwrltim,  Mr.H»1liu'f1l'Pli'i1li[))i«h(u>vcfy  kin(tt)'a«niinc  hi« 
i^***"*!*/!  Ml  Lao^i  Laima't  I^il,  &'!.,  whicti  lie  prinlKl  for  priiiie  circulxlun  a 
tUaeafo.    Although  his  lnvciil|^iioni^  have  liccn  of  a  very  difTcicm  character 
'  *«e  I  ho»e  here  undcnukcn,  they  yrvm  to  (CFrrolmnie  indirecllj'  the  n'ew  I 
^^^  '  Itkcn  of  the  play.     Mi.  llnlliwcll-rhillipps  admirably  ihawt  liow  readily 
^r^^Bttarc  c>u|ibl  up  any  popular  mania,  whether  rational  or  irraiinnal,  by  ihe 
,|r^^h*^TnonUoih'*al]uii«n  to  lt3nkb'(Uncin(,'.hori<c([~L.In  i.  1,  {j).   Nolnt 
^^  l^irteo  »J»ly  and  Kvenly  rcfcrcncct  are  ijuoled,  cUirlly  from  cenlem]Jorarjf 
^/'I'cn.  to  tiliulrsle  llic  Inicicit  taken  durinc  Shnkcspcntc'i  lime  In  Ihc  petrorm- 
,^^*se[  itut  aninal.     Similaily  Mr.  rhilli|>pi  »lifibuic»  ihc  introJuclIon  of  the 
l^l^^roric  pun  on  Aj«»,  in  die  rifih  Act  {t-L.L.  v.  %,  579),  lo  ihe  appreciation 
^il^*^'y  boloweil  on  a  timilai  quibble,  mmle  1^  Sir  John  llartinglon  inhia 
f,^^>*!rfA.--tii  1/  AJax.     To  pmvc  ihr  genfral  iMpiihiiiy  of  the  play  ilielf,  Mr. 
^     '"'[T»  luotct  ■  very  rare  poem  by  K'lliett  Toflc,  wliich  conlnin*  on  ItitcrcHing 
^  **Wo(aJtt  t«ily  performance  of  ihe  eonicdy.  and  ihii,  taken  in  conncclion  with 
^^«  ejily  notlcci  of  it,  uerre*,  he  iay»,  to  jhow  how  popular  the  play  u%i,  In  in 
..,  **w'idiy.     The  volume  ccmliini  a  eriliral  rtaminaiian  of  Birou'i  fine  ipecch 

(H^.^^  'li»  more  than  need,"  &c.    L.L.L.  iv.  3,  186-361),  which  eoneluiirely 
./'^^ctthal  those  who  vitn  rc4|)on«ih1c  for  the  patugo  of  the  play  through  th« 
^~"   t*<ked   lnj;elhcr    indiscriminately  rcvlieit  ami  iinfcviK<l   vcraionii  of  iht 


I 


'■r 


''^ 


.    '(^■uIUdcs,  and  tvndi  lo  confirm  Ihe  belief  that  the  chief  pusisei  In  Riron't 
'^  *ftt  ilmai  wholly  rewililen  nftcr  the  fir»l  protluciiotv  ot  ftve  wmti^. 


underrated.  But  the  politkal  enflnisfHin  Ihttt  iMtmesti 
in  Eliubetirs  rvign  wax  so  intense  and  was  rcsponxibtc 
of  the  liigh  thinking  of  the  time,  that  until  we  grasp  M 
its  <|ua]ity,  wc  cnn  only  partially  nocouni  for  many  ol 
features  of  the  sixtccnth-ccntiiry  drama.  Wc  have  i 
own  authority  for  stating  that  tho  players  of  bis  day,  i 
Iiimsctf  and  the  chief  ^matists  arc  to  be  reckon^], 
iiTActs  and  brief  chronicles  of  their  time;  and  this  sta 
would  be  ample  juscilication  for  anlicijuting  a  profitab] 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Elizabethan  drania  in 
temporary  history. 


HOSPITALLER    WORK   AT  ST.    JOHN'S 
GATE  IN   i8So. 

THE  okl  (>ate  of  St.  Jolin,  in  CterkeDwcll,  must  be  interesting 
ma  to  the  f;eiier.it  ptibltc,  from  its  historical  associations  and 
ut^ilccnirat  beauty,  but  it  has  a  special  interest  for  th«  readers  of 
ftc  Gtntleman's  Magasine.    For  many  year*  the  vignette  on  the  title- 
P'Stoi'thiit  periodical  has  Icopl  familiar  to  tu  the  connection  between 
iKinfaicy  and  the  Gate  under  the  shadow  of  which  so  many  of  its 
'w  uiides  have  been  written  or  inspired.     It  may  not,  however, 
**?werally  known  that  in  the  course  of  the  revolving  ycirs  the  old 
*'*'c  has  again  become  associated  with  the  Ilospiiallcr  work  which 
**»  so  dear  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem — the 
y^Icr  which  founded  the  magniri<:ent  Priory  in  Clcrkoiwcll,  of  which 
^«  Oate  is  almost  ihc  only  stiniving  relic. 

11ie  year  iioo  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  Hospitallers 

**"<>  England  in  a  cor]>orate  CJiiMcity,  and  they  flourished  until  the 

^j^  1 S40,  when  they  were  supprc«sed|  and  their  j>Toperty  ronfwcaied, 

-  '  *n  Act  of  Parliament     In  1557,  much  of  the  injury  wa.s  lep.iiicd 

HojiU  OurteT,  anil  part  of  its  possessions  was  restored  to  the 

,^    Icr ;  but  the  changed  state  of  afTatrs  was  of  brief  duration.     Ere 

7^   years  had  passed,  the  property  was  again  confiscated :  but  on 

,  **   occasion  there  was  no  suppression  of  the  Order  as  a  fraternity. 

^^cticalty,  however,  it  became  dormant  in  England,  although  always 

^^**iescntcd  at  the  councils  in  Malt^,  which  had  become  the  (h/f-liru 

Uic  Hoqiitallers. 


r' 


^  -After  the  year  1798 — the  knights  having  been  driven  out  of 
*^ta — the  dilTercnt  divisions  or  lannuet  of  the  Order  maintained  an 
^*2pcndcnt  existence.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  five  of  the  seven 
^*^aining  /anxiia  met  and  decreed  the  arrival  of  [he  Knglish  branch  : 
,^,  louM  tlie  word*  of  the  present  Chapter  of  the  Order  in  Kngland, 
^«*s — sioce  its  revival — "  pursued  in  spirit  the  original  jnirposes  of 
•Vwndation— the  alleviation  of  the  sick  and  su<l'cring  of  the  human 

"^Vliile  the  Order  wa*  dormant  in  England,  0\c  q\4  CiiAt  cA  '&« 
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PrioTy  had  passed  into  lay  hands,  and  hnd  been  used  far  ns 
chi«Sy  ffUivc — purpoMS.      During    tliis   tnteir/gnum,  anwn^         ^ 
points  in  its  history  mosl  worthy  of  notice,  were  the  fintt  appcan:^^ 
of  David  Garrick  8s  an  actor  in  one  of  the  rooms  over  the  aicli»M. 
the  establishnicm  of  the  Urban  Club,  fanwus  for  wit,  Inniing,  «/ 
humour ;  and  the  prcscnci:,  almost  nightly  at  one  period  of  liis  JU; 
of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson. 

Through  the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of  dte  present  ScoMit]' 
of  the  Order,  Sir  Edmund  Lccbmerc,  the  Gate  was  purchlscd  (»iu 
original  purpose,  and  is  now  leased  to  the  Chapter,  with  x  ricvlo  its 
ultimately  becoming  the  property  of  the  English  tat^ue.  The  inioni 
ami^(ement8  have  been  greatly  improved  by  repairs  and  ntimiMUi 
but  externally  the  Gate  is  unchanged,  and-— now  that  Tcmph  Bs 
has  disappeared, — it  is  URi<|UC  of  its  kind  in  the  Mctropolii.  It 
contains  much  greater  accommodzition  than  an  mitsidc  iuptdiso 
would  lead  one  to  expect — ineludinf;  an  exceedingly  handiMM 
general  asscmbly-ruoi]i,  two  Chapler^room^  and  a  room  dc^-oudu 
the  ambulance  work  of  the  Order — besiilcit  snullcr  chambers  ut 
store-rooms.  If  the  knights  of  old  could  re-visit  these  scenes  ip>A 
they  would  find  in  Si.  John's  Gate  their  own  work  being  cairitdO 
in  true  Hospitaller  spirit  by  a.  body  which  numbers  in  its  ranks  dB* 
high  in  station— men  eminent  in  their  prolcssions — and  ptsclicil 
philanthropists  who  have  i>rovcd  their  earnestness  in  the  baltle-fid^ 
both  of  war  and  of  peace.  Their  boast  is  that  they  are  "  not  att* 
vnth  any  sect  or  party  of  any  one  religious  dcnomiruttion,  bui  »^ 
thoroughly  unhvrsal,  embracing  among  them  those  who— in  '''f 
spirit  of  our  Divine  Master — are  willing  to  devote  a  jmrtion  of  th<*' 
lime  or  their  means  to  the  help  of  the  suffering  and  the  sick."  . 

While  adapting  the  old  traditions  and  dreams  of  the  founder*  *V 
the  Order  to  the  changed  and  cli.inging  cireumstances  of  the  '^*»^ 
centiiT)',  the  knigbls  who  meet  to-day  in  St.  John's  Gate  rstatn  *'V^ 
much  alfcction  the  old  titles,  rules,  prayers,  and  many  of  tl»c  cusK>*^ 
established  among  their  predecessors.  There  are  few  simpler 
yet  more  impressive  sights  in  London  th.in  that  of  a  body  of  n»cr"*"T 
mostly  busy  men — turning  aside  from  their  professional  or  Pari 
mentary  duties,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  Gate  joining  in  i 
same  earnest  petitions  as  have  for  centuries  in  the  past  gone  up  - 

the  same  place,  and  for  similar  help.  And  then — witli  the  biuin^^^^ll 
like  hahiis  of  their  daily  life — they  discuss  how  best  to  aid  ^-  ^ 
furtJier  the  many  who  fall  bruised  and  stricken  amid  the  danK  ^J-g 
and  hurrying  of  our  hustling  indu.ttiics.  In  thus  wedding  ^^-"^^ 
present  to  the  pasl — \xi  maVviMj  \\\t  Vrett  of  our  present  work  si: 


a 


i» 


.»tc 
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peep   into  tliat  swl  which   is  ri<-h  with  sentiment  and 
Iknt — a  more  inrense  in(cT»t  is  given  to  labour,  and  the 
rlT-deokil  which  accompnnies  nil  tnil)-  phiiantluopic  work 
lit  to  practise. 

the  practical  OH-ans  of  cxpicssion  given  by  the  Engliili 
he  Order  of  St  John  to  the  old  spirit  which  haunti  the 
IK  more  conuncodable  than  that  t^  which  llie  discharged 
its  &om  several  hospitals  (men  di9chfti]ged  to  make  way 
Igcnt  cases,  and  unable  yet  to  work  at  their  tradex, 
ped — it  may  be — of  their  actite  diseases)  are  supplied 
peal  advice  with  nutritious  diet,  until  their  strength  i* 
%.  adequate  for  their  daily  toil.  Hits  work  !s  carried  on 
\  department  of  the  Order— that  of  the  Almoner,  and  it 
'  an  unot>trusive  way,  so  as  in  all  r<:s|ie<;ts  to  spare  the 
pte  recipients. 

i|>y  the  establishment  and  encoiimgcmcnt  of  Cottage 
many  parts  of  England,  the  Hospitallers  have  still 
iped  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Order.  The 
'Cr  which  injured  people  have  to  be  carried  before 
ital  trcAUnent  are,  in  too  many  cases,  very  great  ;  and 
of  transport  especially  in  rursl  districts — are  often  so 
le.xse  the  pain  of  the  sufferer.  By  increasing  the  number 
Rtage  hospitals  with  three  or  four  beds,  provision  is  made 
IKS,  and  the  ^mpalhict  of  the  residents  in  the  district, 
1   ne%-eT  visit  a    large  hospital,  find  nctivv  and   useful 

|b,frora  the  grey  gale  of  St.  John,  incessant  and  successful 

jbdc  to  supply  to  mines,  milways,  docks,  and  police  stations, 

I  lo  many  factories  and  hospitals,  improved  tuathiel  for 

of  injur)-,  and  belter  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  injured 

the  cruel  four-wheeled  cab  or  country  cart,  to  which  may 

o  many  compound  rraclorcs  and   so  much  unnecessary 

\     During  the  p.ist  three  years  about  a  hundred  nhcclc<l 

have  been  so  distributed.   The  distribution  of  the  anibu- 

ncl,  and  its  improvement,  arc  also  under  a  separate  dcjiart- 

!Director  of  Stores,  like  ibe  Almoner,  icprcscDts  and  controls 

of  the  work  of  the  Order ;  and,  although  his  duties 

iolly  with  the  last-bom  child,  the  St.  John  Ambu- 

^tion,  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  and  they  ane 

BalJy  llo^tnllcr  in  their  nature  as  any  tliat  are  perfonned 

that  has  been  minimised,  if  not  abolished,  by  tlie 

alkritl  for  first  use  in  case  of  injury —t\OX  TOU«^"i  wto 
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puL>lic  places,  but  into  even  the  humblest  hoDMS— is  incalcubble  ; 
uul  in  the  presence  of  such  means  far  iclkving  pain,  comes  th^«7 
desire  to  know  how  to  use  them  ;  and  n-ith  this  knowledge  is  5pcedi);|r^X4 
develojied  a  syropatliy,  a  reverence  for  pain,  hitherto  unknown.    B;.g[ 
lo^cal  process,  ibcreTorc,  a  bandage  may  become  a  moral  agent ! 

In  the  power  of  initiating  good  work.as  well  as  of  administrating  i^  - 
the  Older  of  St.  John  of  Jctus.-ilcm  in  Kngland  has  not  bccadc&cieitK-K- 
In  assbting  at  the  birth  of  those  Societies  irhicb  have  become  ^ 
great  and  useful,  the  National  Aid  Society  for  Sick  and  Wounded  f 
War,  and  the  Metropoliun  Nursing  Association,  the  Order  did  goca  ■ 
and  yeoman's  service.  In  its  subsequent  establishment  of  a  Alet^^K 
for  gallantry  in  saving  life  on  land — a  decoration  whicii  is  hi^E::^! 
valued — the  Order  has  taken  a  stqi  to  stimulate  that  S)-iQpathy  wiE^rit 
lliosc  in  danger  which  tempers  and  refines  mere  courage. 

In  catling  into  existence  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Asiocialioa  ^>«- 
no«'  almost  a  household  word — the  Order  was  influcivced  by  ilie  teeE=^-3q 
that  no  perfection  in  the  way  of  ambulance  matirki  would  comix 
for  the  prevailing  tgnonmcc  among  all  classes  as  totlie  best  ineau 
rendcring/»/D('/,  in  case  of  accident,  until  medical  assistance  < 
obtained.  To  give  all  ranks  and  both  sex^s  some  simple  ins 
in  the  treatment  of  injuries,  in  the  restoration  of  the  suflbcatcd 
apparently  dron-ncd,  in  distinguishing  (its  and  dnuikenness, 
the  lifting  and  carrying  of  injured  persons — was  the  schenw  of  actio 
Ilic  sympathy  and  the  support  of  Uic  medical  profcsnon  were  rca^K-JlT 
obtoiucd  i  many  of  the  leading  members  belonged  to  l!>e  Older,  a_— ="^ 
nearly  all  had  had  painful  cxi>cricncc  of  the  complication  of  injur — :3>i 
and  loss  of  life  due  to  the  ignorance  and  cluntsiDCta  of  those  W'^'^l 
were  called  on  to  handle  suilcrersin  the  first  instance.  A  simple  oou ' 
vas  decided  upon ;  a  syltabtti  was  drawn  up,  a  lu'mdbook  was 
lishcd,  and  classes  were  formed.  These  classes  have  no**  met  in  all 
every  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  in  the  metnc^lis  tA 
There  arc  at  thi-t  moment  over  seventy  oi^anised  Ambu 
Centres  in  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  a<] 
to  these  there  have  been,  during  the  [josi  year,  classes  held  at  o" 
forty  other  places  where  local  conmiittcei  have  not  yet  been  fonn- 
London  is  divided  into  districts  suiienUcd  by  members  of  the  On 
and  classes  have  been  held  at  police-stations,  bonacks,  docks,  scJio 
public  buildings  of  all  desciipttons, — including  the  War  and  In- 
Offices,  and  private  houses.  Classes  for  funliei  instruction  hai-ci 
been  held  in  St.  Mary's,  Westminster,  King's  Colleige,  and  the  i 
London  Hospiuls,  and  an  iniportanl  class  for  the  Naval . 
Volunteers  in  St.  Thomas's  Hw.YiUil. 


:couU    ^1 
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;  perhaps,  or  all  tlio  classes  whidi  liave  been  held,  the  most 
ing  vras  one  for  working  men,  held  in  St  John's  Gate  ilsdC 
indeed  a  litling-on  of  the  old  lime  to  the  new,  and  a  tcgiiimale 
mtent  of  the  Hospitalter  spirit,  when  these  men— warriors  in  a 
gQ  whose  victims  arc  more  numerous  than  in  wli.tt  \s  generally 
«ar — came  together  week  after  week,  at  no  slight  cost  in  sclf- 
e  vdA  sclf-denia],  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which  n-as  not  to 
themselves  great  or  rich,  but  merely  useful  to  ihcir  fello\t-s. 
bey  were  only  types  of  lliouunds  who  have  done  the  same, 
^  not  under  circumstances  of  sudi  sentimental  interest, 
e  Sl  John  Amt>ulancc  Association,  although  adniiliing  of 
deccntnUiied  work,  is  governed  from  Sl.  John's  Gale  by  a 
comrotliee,  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  Order.  As 
sues  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  special  ambulance  depnrt- 
ind  its  represenutive  on  the  Council,  the  Director,  acts  as 
hairman  of  l)ic  St.  John  Ambulance  Association.  All  the 
tx%  o(  classes  are  detailed  by  the  Central  Commiltee,  and  a 
lvalue  is  thus  secure<I  for  the  certificates  granted  lo  successful 
All  orders  and  rules  governing  the  association  are  issued 
CeDtral  Committee  ;  and  yet  there  is  suffident  dcccnlralixation 
nit  much  useful  local  action  and  healthy  rivalry,  and  to  retie>'e 
rcming  body  of  imicly  /"vw/  details.  As  all  corrcspondt-ncc 
1  paUications  date  from  St.  John's  Gate,  this  last  child  of 
der  has  done  more  tli.in  any  other  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tere  yet  stinds  in  I,ondon  this  tntcicsting  remnant  of  the 
allcrs'  Priory. 

mmed  in  by  nineteenth-century  buildings  and  associations, — 
VU  modem  agency,  a  Board  of  Works,  burrowing  and  strcet- 
(  in  its  vicinity, — and  with  only  a  few  hints,  as  on  the  signs  of 
I  near  it,  to  tell  of  the  old  limes — the  historic  Gate  slill  stands, 
ic  faith  of  the  knights  of  to-day  in  their  work  ts  as  strong  as 
litwty  itself.  No  longer  do  they  keep  tliemselves  apart  from 
nld  for  a  special  purpose;  they  do  better  -they  carry  their 
e  into  the  world.  They  sanctify  their  leisure  and  their  energies 
relief  of  suflering  ;  and  their  belief  is  Jn^  inrililc  that,  in  working 
lUale  Aaminum,  ihcy  are  also  working/m^/cnii  />«'/ 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
POBT  AND  ESSAYIST. 


I  T  NGKNIOUS  reader,  I  will  no:  ilisfruiitc  from  you  llic  nature  of 

I  X     thU  CKKiy.     It  mi);hl  !)<;  ut  exieiidix)  Safurktiy  A'aiitc  aittckH 

I  or  a  sort  of  croichely,  uncut-lcaf-skunraing  attdr,  o*  a  Sfwtatar  artic^B 

I  founded  on  a  singlv  sentence  someirhere  in  the  prebce,  or  a  short 

QNarltrfy,  dexigncd  to  sboir  off  the  reviewer,  which  it  $c«ris  is  dlM 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  function  of  mo«t  new  books.  ^1 

I,  too,  am  a  reviewer.     I  have  views  on  all  Mr.  Ixiwell's  subjects. 


Part  I.— Poet. 


ondH 


I  differ  from  him  here  and  ihcrc,  am  <niitc  ready  to  supply  gapi 
various  kinds  of  padding,  to  light  up  with  my  own  i(tlelli(!en' 
several  problems  which  he  finds  a  little  stiff,  and  to  make  his  own 
very  wide  reading  appear  Bcaoty  in  comparison  with  my  own 
astonishing  research.  I  should  sometimes  like  "  to  talk  down  "  niion 
him  after  the  munner  of  the  omniscient  critic  who,  laving  picked  up 
all  he  knowra  of  the  matter  from  your  own  book,  proceeds  to  bandy 
words  with  you,  and  alternately  pats  you  on  the  back  and  |>ooh-poohi 
you. 

I  feel  quite  equal  to  a  little  Oif  this  light  business  in  twenty  paget, 
but  then,  where  would  Mr,  liOwell  be?— Why,  where  he  was  before, 
and  "he  is  passing  well  there,"  you  say,  "  in  native  worth,  a  tunie 
and  a  jtreseucc  respected  and  loved  throughout  two  worlds."  •'  Vi 
I  anwcr,  "  but  he  may  be  fadil^^iifJ agiin,  for  all  that" 

Wc  are  all  fannliar  with  the  illustrated  catalogues  sold  at 
National  Gallery,  where  certain  pictures  are  singled  out,  rowgl 
ekeicbcd  and  sapiently  annotated  thus,  "a  copy  with  slight  altera- 
lions,"  or  "  fine  windy  landscape,  dark  and  mysterious." 

Well,  that  is  precisely  the  nature  of  these  two  cssays^not 
catalogue,  bare  nnmw  and  dates,  but  an  appreciative  one— ay,  and  I 
somcn-hat  selective  one     for,asJ.R.I-iays,"TliereiiasmackofJ 
Homer  in  us  .ill,  and  a  reviewer  ■«««  1^tA\\\ftl  without  it;"*  and  then 


I 
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w*",  if  the  tTTcprcssiblc  "  ego "  musl  peq)  out  hero  and  there, 
warrant  you  he  will  l>c  ^Kkring  alike  with  his  "  parce,  precor,"  or  hi| 
"  piaudite,"  and  hardly  more  offensive  than  good  Lancelot  Gobi 
when  he  occasionally  steps  forth  with  bis  "  Ergo !  old  man,  I  beseec 
you  I' 

Tli«re  is  a  ccrtam  dasa  of  people  for  whom  it  seems  we  mug 
^'^^  certain  paragraphi  as  regularly  zs,  we  put  flower-pots  on  sticlcs 
for  snaiit  to  crawl  into.  They  inKist  on  their  attention  being  first 
called  to  what  is  unimportant.  Their  only  object  in  reading  diflerent 
authors  is  to  dieapen  one  by  the  other,  and  spot  the  repetitions— like 
People  who  travel  solely  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  same  wines  at 
^^^'y  hotel.  1^1  us  unoork  for  ihem  at  once  their  sour  "  vin  ordi- 
n*"^  "  and  have  done  with  it. 

Does  Mr.  IjowcH  write  tike  other  people?  Ves,  and  unlike  other 
P*oplc,  loo.  Docs  he  copy,  imitate,  plagiarise  ?  By  all  means,  and  a 
good  deal  more  besides.  Well,  and  what  does  it  matter  if  his  early 
P**cnis  flash  at  times  with  a  certain  sympathetic  lustre  P  Hecthovcn 
"'^^te  like  Momrt,  and  MoKirt  like  Haydn,  and  Keuts,  we  arc  told 
°"  the  best  authority,  wrote  like  the  authors  he  happened  to  be 
"Hiding. 

^VJien  Lowell  writes, 

\V»e  will]  Ihc  hiuoiV  of  \\%  own  ftail  heart, 
With  itreccnoc  >ikI  mttow,  *nd  irith  love, 

*^  Seem  to  hear  Wordsworth;  and  the  lady  Rosaline,  of  whom  he 

Thou  iooL'Jrt  on  iriff  .ill  yeilcrnight ; 

Tliine  eyei  i><ic  liluc,  thy  hn,ir  w.-it  bri{;li(,  &«., 

di(j 


S^^ 


*^ol  live  a  hundred  miles  from  "Oriona,"  "  Mariana,"  tt  idemnt 


I*  not  Mr.  Bryant's  delicate  love  of  llie  woods  in  "The  Oak" 
jj^      t.he  "  Birch  Tree"?  docs  not  Scott  sing  in  "  Sir  Launfal "  ?  and 
Irif***c ,  dear  Snail,  before  you  enter  your  pot,  the  most  curious  rings  of 
**^*»e  and  Poc  mixed  up  together  in — 

O  mj  life,  have  wc  not  had  leoMiu 

Th«l  only  laid,  li»e  »nd  rejoioe  ! 
Thai  iisk«d  not  for  outu  sm!  rciaoni, 

Hut  miulc  us  Ml  feeling  and  voice  : 


When  we  went  wiih  the  windi  In  (heir  blowing, 

When  natnie  >nd  we  were  pccit. 
And  ne  >c«meid  lo  ibaie  to  Ihc  flowing 

Of  the  ineshanstible  yean  f 
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lldTC  wc  not  front  ibe  euth  dnwn  jviccs 
Too  fine  fct  twik't  wcdid  iuc«  ? 
Have  I  heatd— hav«  I  Men 

AllirccUiuJ  Ikcow? 
VMiti  wvf  lic»il  ovcrweco  t 
0(  could  il  hitTc  been 
Long  ago? 

and  Echo  seems  to  answer  : 

UIaIudm  !    UUInnw  t 

The  iinhnjip/  lot  of  Mr.  ICnott,  with  itc — 

Metinwhilt  the  otU  tel  up  a  tqaalli 
And  uTe  upon  the  Eudcn  will 
Alt  nighl  kcgH  ol^s-tnlllng. 

is  quite  li  la  Hood,  is  it  not?  and  " Ad  Ember  Picture "  is  quite  A 
Longfcllon-. 

Every  poet  abounds  in  simiUr  phenomena;  if,  for  instance,  Gcor|c 
Herbert  writes : 

/mmsrtiil  Lftt,  author  of  thU  ^at  ftame,  * 
Sprung  ftam  thai  twaulj'  whidi  can  oenjr  f»il«, 

How  linih  man  pucellcd  out  \\\.j  (■lorious  oune 
And  thiovm  it  on  iha  Attt  nkkA  ikon  lust  tattJf, 

and  Tennyson  writes : 

Strong  Son  of  Cod.  Immortal  het 


Thuix  madnt  dMlk,  and  lo  t  th]r  fboc 
I(  on  lh«  tliull  mhieJk  /Aen  Aait  maJt, 


put  b  thy  horns,  O  Snail,  but  otherwise  no  one  is  much 
by  the  striking  coincideucc,  and  Mr.  Lowell  is  the  last  person, 
siiall  notice  by-and-by,  to  scorn  or  deny  tlie  tributaries  which  bkve 
washed  down  their  many  golden  sands  into  his  bright  lake.  ^m 

It  is  also  tolerably  idle  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Lou-cll  is  more  o^| 
a  poet  than  a  leadier,  or  more  of  a  teacher  tlian  a  pocL     "  Here's 
Lowell,"  he  wriiea  anonymously  of  hiouelf, 

wlici'i  KUivins  runwitu  to  climb 
VThh  a  whola  bole  of  imi  liwl  logitbct  with  thjwr ; 
The  top  of  the  bill  he  will  naW  come  nl)^  cMchMc 
Till  he  Icanu  the  ditilK(ioa  'iwlxt  alnglnK  and  pmulhiDC. 

He  never  learnt  it— he  never  meant  to  learn  it.    Song,  satire, 
parable — more  and  more  as  he  lives  and  ])onders  and  pours  forth — ' 
are  all  so  many  putpii  illustrations  or  platform  pleas.    But  the  wxxld 
calls  him  ]K>ct,  and  thereby  conlcrs  upon  him  a  hif^er  kind  of 
excc^cncy  than  any  ambossadolUl  tank.    .\nd  the  world  is  r^hu 


k. 


y antes  Russelt  Loweti, 


The  kcy-notc  is  struck  early  in  the  poems  ranging  from  1839-49^ 
"The  Icadii^  duncieristics  of  nn  author  who  is  in  any  sense 
original    .     .    .    may  commonty  be  traced  more  or  less  dearly  ia 
hi*  early  vrotks."    And  what  ho  further  says  of  Carlylc  is  also  true  of  .^^ 
himself,  for  in  his  earliest  wiitiDga  "  we  iind  some  not  obscure  hint 
of  the  future  man."    Indeed,  ^c  early  poems  arc  as  good  as  text 
the  talcs  and  woilcs  arc  the  homilies. 

The  deep  religious  instinct  emancipated  from  all  forms,  but  vibr 
ing  with  the  fitful  certainly  of  an  vIColian  harp  to  "  the  wind  whie 
blowcth  where  it  listcth,"  this  is  the  first  thing  in  Lowell's  mind,  as 
it  is  the  second  in  Longfellow^,  and  the  third  in  Bryant'si 

TImk  it  no  broken  ited  so  poor  ind  buc. 
No  rash  Ihe  bnidinc  lilt  of  snoiap-llr  btii« 
Bill  lie  lher««ilh  Ihi  lavRiinc  hmK  can  cliaie 
And  g^ide  Hi*  llock  10  «iiring\  ami  pulum  new  ; 
Through  ways  unlookeil  bi  anil  ihtough  muiy  Undl, 
Car  from  the  rich  M<U  liuLII  witii  human  handt. 
The  (nciow  fooiprintft  of  Hit  love  I  Uocc, 

In  harmony  witlt  which  wider  prospects  die  Bible-thumbcr 
rebuked: 

Slowly  ilie  Hlliic  of  ihe  ince  b  writ. 
And  not  on  paper  Icivci  nor  leavei  of  itone : 
Euli  ncc,  each  kindred,  addi »  renc  to  il, 
Tciti  of  dapiir  or  hope,  of  J07  or  mo*n. 

And  next  to  this  deep  love  of  God,  of  which  more  hereafter,  is  our 
poet's  love  of  man.  It  is  the  love  of  the  man  in  all  men,  of  the 
womuily  in  every  woman— the  true  enthusiasm  of  humanity — which 

See*  benetlh  Ihc  foulcil  facei  lurking 
One  God-built  shhne  of  reverence  ind  love. 


ruithcr  in  harmony  with  which  essential  humanity,  his  pity  for  the 
frail  and  erring  is  characteristically  edged  with  the  fiercest  scorn '. 


Thou  will  Dot  let  lii-i  u'jili  lliy  dniiily  r«t 

with  iuch  Mlt  tlilngt  AX  leots  (■>  wiib  rude  hair 

Dry  them,  iioA  Tluiuee,  Ihal  BlUt  at  nicnt 

With  lltm  who  made  her  tuch,  and  spcnJut  Iliui  Gitr, 

Leaving  God*s  wandering  Iamb  the  while  to  blent 

Unheeded,  thivcring  In  the  piliJcu  kSt. 


I 


With  the  clear-headed  young  poet,  a  rann  already  counts  only  for 
one,  and  every  one  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance.  Bums' 
•■  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  thai "  often  rings  in  our  cars—it  flashes  out 
in  "Where  is  the  true  man's  K.itherhnd?"  and  broadens  .it  length 
into  that  long  magnificent  and  victorious  cry  for  freedom  whidi 

Hii  a 
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rings  like  a  clarion  high  above  all  oth«r  voices  Itiroiighout  tin 
I     mainder  of  Lowell's  poetical  works. 

This  note  once  finoly  struck,  all  Tunher  trifling  is  at  an  end. 
may  luvc  sung  with  a  Tennysonian  ring: 

I  ,  .  ,  on  Llfe'i  loaeljr  i 

^^^^^_  lleanlh  tlw  mantwre 

^^^^B  VoicM  Hxl,  from  Xv  %'aA  ocv, 

^^^^H  Evct  ilnclef  full  at  kai, 

^^^^^P  Ever  dqsiof;  drtatTully. 

[    But  this 


But  this  spirit  once  touched  by 

'niDt  HinriK  whi»e  Memnoo  it  th«  tnul  of  man. 


en  his  way  attended  by  a  nobler  vision  of  melody  tl 
iircn  of  fairyland: 
Thon  aJoiK  tttmtsi  good. 
Fall  onl^  lliou,  O  Fretttom,  whow  clelire 
Can  Ueht  la  mlklctl  KmU  ijulcli  kciU  of  firt, 
And  stmn  lifc't  cliordt  to  th«  old  hccok  mood. 

It  was  a  passion  rising  legitimately  out  of  the  love  or  nvan  — 
enthusia»n,  that  grace  so  Pauline,  so  rare.     And  althotigh  the? 
is  new  and  the  minstrel  young,  we  may  well  revive  such  nobl^ 

ladings  as : 

Men  t  n-hote  Iioait  it  u  that  fc 
Come  of  fllhcti  brave  and  (tet, 
IF  Ihere  Virnllic  nn  cailli  a  hUvc, 
Aic  ye  truly  fice  anj  brave  ? 
If  re  do  not  (ccl  the  dinin 
Wlicn  Et  woiki  a  broihei's  pais, 
■   Aie  ye  not  bat  »tavn  ind*»d, 
SInvci  unworthy  lo  be  freed  ? 

^VoIncn '.  who  i-hall  one  iljy  bear 
Si>n»  lo  bmlhe  New  r.ngliind  air. 
If  ye  heat,  wilhout  a  bluth, 
neciU  lo  make  I  he  rouxd  blood  nuh 
Like  red  bvB  IhtougU  ytnir  veioi^ 
For  your  liilcrs  now  In  chain)— 
AniwcT  I  are  ye  fit  lo  t>e 
Molhen  of  ihc  bcavc  and  fi«e  t 

And   how  pertinent,  yet  how  fanatiral  and  visionary,  mutt  S' 
lines  have  seemed  to  those  who  dared  not  side  with  truth, 

Ere  her  cause  htouglil  lume  ;ind  [•rufil,  and  "tWM  pratpcrous  Eu  t«  j«sl  I 

ic  advanced  guard  of  -Slavery  Abolition  : 
They  ate  ilavci  who  fear  lo  »pealc 
For  ihe  &llea  and  ihe  weak ; 
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The;  arc  iltvet  who  will  not  cbooM 
Itairol,  Koffing,  txA  abuie, 
Rallwt  thu)  in  sIcdc«  shrink 
From  the  (tuUi  Uicy  nenli  nunt  (lunlc ; 
llicy  are  slave*  who  dan  oot  lie 
In  the  rif-hl  with  iwti  <ir  thror. 

es  they  might  be.  but  tn  those  dnys  to  be  in  the  rigfu  with  two 
hre«  meant  to  be  assaulted  in  public,  as  wax  Senator  Sunmer  by 
(tor  Brookes  in  1856,  for  spejiJting  agoiiiit  Klavery  in  tlie  Hoiiu. 
k<aot  to  find  oneself  in  the  tight  boots  of  those  two  judges  who, 
le  famous  "  Drcd  Scott  Case,"  1857,  stood  finn  ngaiiut  the  five 
T  judges  who  were  for  the  extradition  of  a  slave  captured  in  a 
Slate.  Yes ;  snd  the  son  of  higli  thinking  .tnd  pUin  sgteaking 
^  did  more  than  anything  cUc  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and 
>Io«  the  liberation  spark  into  a  s.-icrc.-d  flame,  ii  to  be  found  in 
t  patlielic  utterances  as — 

I  Th«  trutor  to  lluaunily  ii  the  traitor  moat  accuncJ ; 

lUn  »  OWTC  than  Cooililutioni :  Ijtller  rot  ticneath  the  to>l, 
^Thaa  be  Itue  to  Chuich  anJ  State  while  wc  are  douUy  false  10  Cod! 

in: 

lie's  line  to  God  who's  true  tn  man ;  wherever  wtoue  U  done 
K  To  the  hiunblnl  and  the  wcalccil,  'nealh  ilic  all- beholding  van, 
that  wiiin£  it  aJio  done  to  ut ;  and  thejr  are  ilavn  mwl  bai« 
Vi'hote  love  of  right  it  foe  Ihcmwlvt*,  and  not  for  all  thcii  nie«L 

'  did  a  roan  trust  himself  more  \mreservedly  to  the  guidance  of 
ring  principle  " — never  did  "  principle  "  bring  a  man  through 
ririurophantly  !   As  a  thinker  and  a  writer,  better  than  a  legislator, 
il  could  afford  to  be  uncompromising  in  his  allegiance  to  tlic 
of  man,  to  humanity,  to  freedom^ and  he  was.     He  helped  to 
en  by  those  few  cariy  flights  of  song  the  hands  of  the  actors, 
comfort  tlie  hearts  of  the  |)eoi)t&     He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
id  to  cry  aloud  that— 

Siill  it  need  of  nuityti  and  .ipotllei  1 

th««e  typicd  lines,  not  against  slavery  only,  but  sgainitt  the 
'^^an  war  in  the  crisb  of  1845,  ^'^  amongst  the  noblei^t  and 
St  of  all  his  verses : 

'Fori 


■  mankind  ate  one  In  »piril,  am!  an  imiinel  heart  along. 
Hound  the  earth's  electric  ciide,  the  twiri  llath  of  right  nr  wrong  1 
I  Whether  conicioui  or  uncnnacioDt,  ]ti  Ilumatiity'i  lait  frame 
[  Thfough  Ita  ocean- tunc Icrni  (ibTn  fccl>  Ihe  guih  of  jujr  or  khamc  ;— 
.  la  ibe  ipin  or  lou  of  one  tac«  all  the  rc»l  have  «i\tUkl  chlio. 
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Hui  tbou  dtOfcn,  O  ny  fWfit,  oa  «1mm  jiuty  ibm  ifaalt  flaiHl, 
En  the  Doom  ttom  lib  «on)  taodals  tb«kM  ihe  ihut  leaiaii  o«r  bad  7 
Though  ihe  caiue  of  Eiil  I>r0f|>a,  jrct  'tii  Ttuth  aloac  b  Uraac. 

3d  further  oa : 

Truth  fot  trtt  an  the  icafiblcl,  Vittmg  foi  cv«r  en  tbe  ihTone: 
Vci  tliai  Kaflold  nrap  Ihe  future,  anil  behind  the  dim  imlnunra 
Sundeth  God  witUn  the  ahMlow,  keeping  wMch  abow  Hi*  own. 

But,  alas!  of  exhortation  and  inv«ctivc  tlie  woild  seemed  weaiy. 
len  soon  discovered  that  shuns  could  do  the  one  and  C&natics  tbe 
pthcr.    Mt.  Lowell  retired  into  his  annour}-,  looked  at  his  rev'oK'cr' 
jus  blunderbuss,  his  broadsword  lianginj;  o%-er  the    mantelpiece-^ 
piought  how  he  had  let  his  barrels  off  one  after  anotlier,  and  Iioi^^ 
Rurdily  he  had  laid  about  him.     Then  he  got  somcvrliat  tired 
proDdcrcd  why  he  had  not  done  more  execution,  why  tbe  people  die 
bot  read  And  buy  more.    Fresently  a  long,  thin  stiletto  caught  lus- 
pye.     It  glittered  in  a  neglected  comer ;  it  had,  indeed,  never  bee 
known  to  fail  in  his  hands,  but  lud  seldom  been  used.    One  merit  tr 
possessed — it  ne\-cr  rusted,  it  was  always  ready.     Its  nami; 
"Wit." 

^Vhilst  Beecher  fulminated  with  his  anti-sbvery  speeches,  and  Mn. 
Btowc  sentimentalised  in  "  Uncle   Tom's    Cabin,"  I.owdl  belool 
himself  year  after  year  to  poke  up  the  Constitution  in  the  ribs  wiihcC 
that  incomparable  series  of  "  digs"  so  widely  Icnown  as  the  "  Biglo«' 
Papers."  "  I  soon  found,"  writes  he, "  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weapon 
instead  of  die  fencing-stick  I  had  supi>osed."    From  the  Mexican*"^ 
War  of  1845  to  the  close  of  the  Great   Rebellion  in  1865,  peopled 
looked  to  the  "  Biglow  papers "  not  only  as  a  current  expression^' 
of  the  best  aspirations  of  National  America,  but  ts  a  running  com-" 
meotary  and  judgment  upon  prominent  events  and  persons.     Nof^ 
is  it  possible  to  enter  into  the  "  Biglow  Papers "  without  a  rough,  « 
tliough  definite,  idea  of  the  ingredients  of  American  character  and  the  ^ 
»)tirse  of  American  history. 

The  kernel  of  the  United  Slates  is  that  New  England  of  Mas-  - 
i.tchusclts  and  Connecticut  "  which  tlic  Engllsl)  Puritans  built  when 
iicy  only  thought  to  build  Zion."  Amidst  all  subsequent  accre* 
:ions  and  modi^cations,  there  is  a  Puritan  rigour  and  enthusiasm  at 
;hc  root  of  the  Amcricnn  character  that  came  from  those  early  scldc- 
tnents.  It  is  possible  to  talk  nonsense  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
:he  MayftoK'er,  who  went  across  the  sea  alone  in  a  barque  of  tSo 
:ons  witli  forty-one  souls  on  board,  and  who,  when  they  landed, 
\kne\v  not  at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning,"  Still,  their 
?rk  and  their  influence  arc  aViVe  \a\?i«<:4RW.«A,  «.\t,  ia  Uw  aniuth 


.h 
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I        wthe  Hebrew  race.    Still,  ihcy  arc  the  men  who  discovered,  as  Mr. 

^        Green  ujs,  that  "the  secret  of  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  lay 

J***'    in  its  g<rfd,  but  simply  in  labour."    Still,  they  remain,  as  Mr. 

,        '^ivcU  rcmoilcs,  the  only  people  id  modem  times  who  went  into 

exiJe  solely  for  the  priulcgc  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way ; 

•"^tl    this  latent  idealism  has  passed  into  the  nation.     "To  move 

x^^^   Bull,  you  must  make  a  fulcruni  of  beef  and  pudding  ;  an 

^*tracl  idefl  will  do  for  Jonathan."    The  religion  of.  the  Puriuns  is 

J^^  religion  of  America  whenever  she  lias  time  to  remember  ihat 

^^od  made  the  earth  for  man,  not  trade."    Their  f»th  is  likely  to 

•-•"^ive  everyoUicrj  it  is  a  singubrly  simple,  vital  sort  of  Trinity, 

**^«3  its  three  terms  are— God,  Man,  and  Work  1 

Tbe  modem  American  owns  to  tliree  commandinj;  dales— the 

^^"^jUurrr  date,  1620,  that  formed  the  peo]>le's  religion ;  the  In- 

^^■pcndence  of  the  United  Sutes,  1787,  that  formed  the  people's 

^^^v^imintnt ;  and  tlie  Restoration  of  the  United  Slates  at  the  close 

*hc  Great  Rebellion,  1865,  wbicJi  fixed  America's  position  in  the 

Orlti  M  a  peat  nation,  as  well  able  as,  or  better  able  than,  England 

^^*    conuol  iu  vast  outlying  stat»,  and  to  hold  its  own  against  oU 

j^^^ttcTfi.     In  pbces  Mr.  Lowell  speaks  almost  as  if  he  had  no  country 

^^^^ire  the  war — nor  any  so  long  as  A'lclory  trembled  in  the  balance — 

*^  fiCTcat,  patriotic,  and  solidifying  an  influence  docs  he  atttibulc  to 

***   decisive  N'orthem  coniiuest. 

The  "IJiglow  Papew"  cannot  be  read  a^iart  from  a  dose  reference 

•^     events  between  1845  and  1865.     The   Mexican  War  in  1845, 

^*''*'>i«h  "I  consider,"  he  writes,  "a  national  crime,"  set  these  witty 

•**i  wise  s.ilirc3  a-going. 

,^^         In  184S  all  Europe  was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement  about  the  French 

"^^^'v^ulion  and  the  sudden  success  of  Louis  Napoleon.      It  was 

^*^^l>otic  power  on  tlie  side  of  white  bondage  in  Europe,  just  as 

^*»«.x«ih  as  Lincoln's  armies  were  to  be  despotic  against  black  bondage 

***      HAmcrica;  the  only  difference  being  that  Napoleon's  array  put 

^<»wn  liberty,  and  Lincoln's  put  down  slavery.    To  a  few  sanguine 

*^  orihgrners  it  seemed,  even  in  1S43,  that  the 

Time  «n»  (ipc,  an<l  tullcn  V'\t,  fui  <!ungc '. 
Th«n  let  it  conic  i  1  hftvc  no  bar  of  ahat 
Is  culled  for  by  llic  InMincI  oT  mankind. 

*^'  Oierc  is  nothing  odder  ilian  this  same  "  instinct."    It  lies  dor- 

"r**^!  ;  it  wakes  and  goes  to  sleep  again  ;  it  is  often  at  the  mercy  of 

^*"*^tnMancc3,  half  driven,  half  led— a  most  obstinate  beast  when 

jj^l^d  to  move  on,  and  yel  at  critical  moments  apt  to  take  the  bit 

*^Wn  its  teeth  Jind  nuh.     Tfte  smart  goading?  ot  \Vft "  \!l\^«wi' 


so  that  Abraham  Lincoln — a  notorious  anti-slavery  man-H 
President  intbe  same  year  i860,  and  the  secession  of  live  ili 
fgllowcd  At  this  moment  it  was  not  easy  to  sec  clear.  Bi 
quite  clear,  and  was  for  going  fast  Lincoln  also  saw  cleaj 
for  going  slo<r — that  is  to  say,  until  he  had  an  army  to  go  b 
then  he  went  very  fast.  The  Puiiwn  States  of  Massachu 
Pennsylvania  stood  firm  from  the  first.  Then  came  the  in 
years  1861-61,  the  rise  of  the  great  Federal  generals  ! 
and  Sherman,  the  election  of  the  Southern  President,  Jefl 
and  Lincoln  goes  fast.  In  1861  he  calls  for  43,000  volunU 
loan  of  350  millions  of  dollars,  and  Icistlic  world  know  that 
to  fighu  Jn  1861  he  calls  for  300,000  more  volunteers,  and 
up  the  National  Debt  (paid  off  in  1836)  to  1,332,000,00 
This  was  smart,  but  the  reader  of  Bigloi^  will  not  fail  to 
senUtive  sneer  at  England's  neutrality — and  the  open  bit 
that  short-lived  European  recognition  of  the  South,  rescind 
failure  of  the  rebellion. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  here  in  England  we  did  not  kn 
side  would  win — and  as  the  slaves  were  not  ours,  we  did 
inclined  lo  give  the  national  abolitionists  anything  but 
moral  suppott  France  did  the  same,  and  we  both  got  a  tl 
for-noihing  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

1  think  in  England  most  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  if  ' 
toiM  secede,  it  was  sufficiently  distinctive  and  powerful  to 
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advised  Brother  Jonathan  to  do  likewise;  but  from  the  first  we  meant 
to  sund  out  oCthe  quarrel  just  as  we  did  in  the  Franco- Prussian  wax 
(as  we  ought  to  have  done  in  the  Crimeui  war),  and  vc  did  sund 
Out  or  it  to  such  purpose  t)iat  in  1881  we  liavc  the  strongest  Abolitionist 
tn  America  as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St  James,  and  if  we  ore 
to  judge  by  his  genial  speeches  and  pleasant  bearing  amongst  us,  we 
pftMve  fain  here  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  although  he  has  said  some 
[tnaeing  things  about  us. 

In  1R61  the  time  seemed,  indeed, "  rotten  ripe";  Lincoln  suspends 

>e  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  proclaims  the  Southern  slaves  free ;  in 

<  863  calls  for  300,000  more  voUintccrs,  and  proves  by  the  response 

)>ow  complete  is  his  mastery  of  the  situation.   Meanwhile  Mr.  Biglow 

is  fain  to  tell  us  how  monstrous  peculation  anc^  corruption  turns  up  in 

the  army  supplies ;  but  the  rise  of  General  Grant  is  the  beginning  of 

the  end,  and  in  1864  M'Clcllan  actually  declares  for  the  Union  as  n 

bid  for  the  Picsideacy,  and  even  divides  the  Democratic  party  on  the 

question  ;  but  by  this  time  about  2,000  baldes  had  been  fought ;  it 

was  clear  Lincok)  would  not  give  in ;  it  wasclcar  ilut  he  was  backed ; 

it  wu  cleat  tliat  slarery  was  doomed.   In  1 864  Lincoln  was  re-elected.  • 

In  1865  the  flag  of  the  Union  once  again  Boated  over  Charlcstown ; 

in  i8<>5  Jeff.  Darix,  the  Southern  President,  was  captured  ;  slavery  «ras 

aboliibed   throughout   Ametic-i,   and    .\bniliam  Lincoln  was  shot 

thwrnjh  the  head  at  lord's  Theatre,  dying  at  ^.l^  on  April  isih. 

Most  people  in  AnK-tica  felt  that  the  great  event  of  the  century 

wu  over,  and  the  noble  succ'css  of  Lincoln's  life  had  rendered  his 

brutal  assassination  politically  unlmjx)rtanc ;  other  men  could  finish 

••isTOTk,  and  they  have  finished  it.     'I'lie  "  Uiglow  Papers"  show 

"*«  work  in  progress  ;  and  arc  as  historically  valuable  as  any  Slate 

P^Per  connected  witli  the  abolition  of  sbvcij-.     Mr.  Lowell  will  un- 

'^"btedly  take  rank  amongst  .American  writers  by  thcni.     In  these 

^"'cs  he  settles  into  his  work  with  a  will— he  has  an  end,  and  he 

'^'**fs  the  meaiu — he  is  thorough  and  exhaustive— slavery  is  looked 

*ll  round — no*  an  argument  is  forgotten — the  slave  is  placed,  the 

^  **lcr  is  placed,  and  the  politician  is  placed.    He  paints  at  one 

rjT^e  with  a  dab  of  colour,  at  another  he  eldiea  elaborately— but 

^Ays  with  the  same  finnncss  and  certainly  of  touch,  and  always 

■   '^^y  deliberate — tlicTc  is  nothing  of  the  greased  lightning  about 

j^*  ^t :  it  never  plays  about  his  subject,  it  always  riddles  it  through 

I      'i  through.    Those  elaborate  prefaces  remind  one  of  Walter  Scotf  s 

l_,^tjacted  and  realistic  introductions— there  is  the  same  infinite 

^^.    *Ure  of  reality  about  them,  whatever  ap[)arcnt  slang  or  frivolity 

^tc  is  in  the  form.     Tbh  piercing  reality  redeems  \\.  -,  \Miv\T\&.  'Onftj 
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TAt  GeuiUmoH's  Magasttu. 


I 


nusk  is  a  raaa  tenibt/  ia  eaisest— but  Dot  ova  a  crotchet— ova  I 
pusioD  which  he  kson  deeps  in  the  heaiu  of  all,  aod  must  be 
aroused— the  love  of  Freedom. 

Tntstiog  htouelf  boldly  to  the  deep  aimJ  often  stifled  hcan  of  ike 
people,  he  choose*  their  ttrj  dialect   He  has  done  for  the  AtwncUj 
iriiat  Boms  and  Scon  did  for  the  Scotch  vernacular — it  is  a 
cxpcrimem,  one  but  half  understood  in  this  &mall  i^and,  l»l 
which  succeeded  perfectly  with  the  public  addressed.     Bebie 
"  Biglows,"  few  people  tcad  hit.  Lon-ell;  siocc  the  "  Bi^owt," 
people  ha\-e  ceased  to  read  him.    And  what  is  the  plan  of 
*'  Biglows "  ?  who  arc  the  dramatis  ptrtMia  t  and  what,  in  shi 
are  the  poems  about  ? 

The  plan  of  these  effusions  is  laid  out  ia  prose  and  jioctry. 
most  whimuCal  prefaces,  arowedly  from  the  pe&  of  the  Kev. 
Wilbur,  introduce  the  curious  metrical  exercises  of  Mr.  Mosca 
and  Mr.  Birdolredum  Sawin.  But  the  subject-matter  was 
tous ;  then  there  was  the  "  danger  of  rulgarisin^j  deep  and 
coDvictioos  "  by  adopting  a  light,  even  comic,  form.  "  I  needed,* 
Mr.  I^owell,  "on  occasion  to  rise  above  the  level  of  mere 
and  for  this  purpose  I  conceived  the  Rev.  Wilbur,  who 
express  the  more  cautious  element  of  the  New  England  duncUi 
and  its  pedantry';  and  Mr.  Biglow,  who  should  serve  for  its  homelf 
comiDoD  sense,  vivilied  and  heated  by  conscience.  1  invented  Mi 
Birdofrcdum  Sawin  for  the  dose  of  my  little  puppet-show  ;*  ^ 
represents  tlw  "half-conscious  umnonlity"  of  the  period— "the 
recoil  of  a  gross  nature  from  pununism  " — he  always  tries  to  Ix  0) 
the  winnir^  side,     lie  is  of  opiuiou  thai— 


i 


A  cinooJae  MiuanuR  ilKwy  be  on  hi*  Kurd, 
Ef  he  muit  hcv  bdUfc,  DM  ta  bticM  Vm  in  fatnL 


He  also  is  of  opinion  that — 


Tbe  fiui  iliing  for  Mnnd  poliikku  to  lam  U, 
Thet  Tiuih,  to  dKit  kioiUy  in  nil  >ort>  o'  tuincn, 
Uus'  U  k«|>'  in  the  abimKt  — 


i 


The  poetical  figures  arc  Sawin  and  Biglow,  but  the  whole  ^ 
13  animated  by  that  great  prose  writer,  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbnti  •* 
touches  up  their  compositions,  Eivours  \a  with  his  own,  and  IJ*** 
that  variety  of  subject,  together  with  a  tinity  of  purpose,  to  •■ 
"  Biglows  "  which  is  one  of  their  greatest  channs.  Around  the  «**^ 
'opics  of  war,  slavery,  and  politics,  plays  an  inccnant  summei  li(^' 
""^  of  lileniiy,  antiquarian,  and  instructive  soditl  and  do"** 
•Wttter. 
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The  oOier  chancten  may  be  dunamies,  but  the  Rev.  Wilbur  is 
Misiiireljr  alive — he  is  as  solid  and  eUibontie  as  Scoit's  Dominic 
Mion — and  dressed  out  with  the  apparently  careless,  but  proround, 
Kit  of  SluLetpeare's  walking  gentlemen.  And  ihen,  he  is  absolutely 
twv.  Such  a  supviHitousJy  dclighlftil  personage  has  never  been 
tbtehcd  before,  and  can  never  be  skctclied  over  .igain . 

He  must  not  be  hurried  over — though  he  is  in  small  t>pc,  he  is 
lite  a  poslsaipt  whidi  contains  the  pith  of  a  ;iciter,  and  embedded 
b  ihoK  proliK  and  tediously  amusing  notes  and  prefaces  arc  to  be 
Ibnid  some  of  Mr.  Lowell's  beat  thoughts  and  noblest  paragraphs  in 
^rate.  Wc  lo<A  in  at  the  Rev.  Ijomcr  Wilbur's  at  all  hours  of  tlie 
chj— we  like  to  sec  the  old  fellow  shufiling  about  his  study,  witli  an 
llAditdlr  unconscious  appreciation  of  his  own  importance — with  liia 
!«&  inscriptions,  his  Latin  quotations,  his  eternal  twaddle  about 
Ike  Ptolemies,  the  Laccdjcmonians,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  or  Pytha- 
EKU.  Then,  what  more  aitkss  than  his  accoimt  of  that  great  epic,  in 
tW«]f-(our  books,  oo  the  talcing  of  Jericho, "  which  my  wife  secreted 
jntas  I  had  arrived  beneath  the  walls,  and  begun  a  description  of 
Ik TUiout  horru  and  their  blowers,"  or  his  "latest  concluMon  con- 
— ~-  the  tenth  horn  of  the  beast;"  his  relations  with  his  parish- 


lijKrs— his  sermons— his  innocent  vanity — his  domestic  affairs — his 
i*i>(r  iii3il»tity  to  see  the  absolute  irTete^'ancc  of  matter  such  as — 

'  lie  had  our  first  fall  of  snow  on  Friday A  singular  circtim- 

Rvicc  occurred  in  this  town  on  the  20th  October,  in  tlic  family  of 
"W.<M  Pelatiah  Tinkham.    On  the  previous  evening,  a  few  moments 

i^tfare  lamlly  prayers, "  Here  the  editor's  patience  breaks 

I't'vn,  and  he  prints  no  more. 

[  SdD,  It  b  never  safe  to  skip  the  rev.  gentleman's  effusions — you 
"V  sure  to  mtss  something  good.  !lo<iv  happy  is  his  definition  of 
^cecti  and  iqieech-maldng :  "  by  the  first  wc  make  ourselves  intel- 
tfUe— by  the  second,  unintelligible ; "  or  of  Congress — "  a.  mill  for 
'C  BMUMifkctuTC  of  gabble  " — a  timely  warning  to  our  own  House  of 
(■(anions  t  "  Nothing,"  he  remarks,  "  bikes  longer  in  saying  than 
'ything  else."  And  wc  can  pardon  a  good  deal  about  tbc  monk 
ipres,  ibc  Dioscuri,  and  even  Marathon— for  the  sake  of  those 
>l)le  wrestlings  and  honest  Hashes  of  thought  and  feeling  witli 
»ich,  like  "the  Puritan  liug"so  much  dreaded  by  "Satan,"the 
^.  Wilbur  meets  and  thri>ws  i!ic  Demon  of  Slavery  again  and 
«m. 

"  Tbor  was  the  strongest  of  the  gods,  but  he  could  not  KTCstle 
hh  dme" — no  more  was  the  abolition  £]>irtt  of  the  age  to  be 
lasbed. 


J 
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^H  How  gnm  and  pungent  u — 

^H  PfovidenM  Made  a  nadwkb  oT  llaia  lo  be  devoured  bjr  tli«  CaiKa^an  lace. 

And  again— 

I  ihinic  that  no  thip  of  rtaic  vru  erer  fteiEMtd  wiih  a  (note  writable  Joiuk 
than  thi«  tame  donwuic  iiMitution  ol  onn  [ilavcry].  Mciibblofihalci  hiaadf 
could  not  kipi  M>  biiltil)-,  m  Htiriealljr  «ad  a  tigbi  as  IbU  of  itirc«  mUlioM 
of  hnmaa  bdnp  cnubcd  bcronil  help  or  bope  by  thlt  cne  nugblj  ar|;iiiDcnt.  Omr 
/alttn  kmtm  mt  ttOer.  Nci'OtheleM,  it  U  the  unavoidahk  dotioy  of  Joculn  la 
be  nut  owtboant  totmer  or  Ulcr. 


• 


Btit  the  Rev.  Wilbar  is  of  course  R>o&t  eloqtient  and  convincing 
witen  he  is  a  mere  nuslc  for  Lowell  liimKlf;  only  now  and  then  do 
we  gel  sudi  a  heated  flight  as  this— 

In  God'i  aciat.  In  all  wbo  hear,  nsuei  and  ocortr,  the  hungry  motui  (if  tbt 
silona  and  (he  crow!  ot  Ibe  limJIten,  *pcak  out  I  Rui,  abx '.  we  have  no  ilsbl  W 
intdfcic  If  aman  pluck  Ml  applcoF mine,  hcthall  l)eindan£cr«flbeJB(l)Oe;  but 
if  he  steal  m;  brothct,  I  must  be  silcni.  Who  mjt  ibU  ?  Out  CaniUmliMt,  ooa- 
icctaicd  by  tlie  calloui  consuetude  of  sixty  ycu^  and  et><P^'  >■■  triampbaci  aip> 
inent  by  the  left  hand  of  liim  whoM  right  hand  elulchcd  the  clotted  ibm-wliijk 
Jnilice.  venerable  with  ihe  undcthronable  majcityof  oonntlets  u.>ont,  uyt,  SfciK' 
The  rati,  wlw  wilh  the  wrruwi  and  dcMlattoot  of  af;e*,  from  amid  her  sbttlend 
fane«  and  wotr-honaing  palaces  cchocm  SrtXK  !  Nature,  Ibrov^h  her  Ibouatd 
trumpeti  of  freedom,  her  Mara,  hn  lunrltcs,  her  icaa,  bci  winds,  ha  caniMt^ 
her  mouoUlns  blue  wilh  cloudy  pinetv  blows  jubilant  cncoinr^eaaait,  i 
SrEAK  1  From  the  bouI'i  Ireoiblinc  ah}:sMs  the  UUI  miall  Toicc  aM  ' 
murmurs.  Sr&AK  I  But,  aini  I  the  Conitilalion  and  the  Uonannbla  Mr.  1 
M.C.,  iisy— ItR  DttWB  1 


The  rev.  gentleman  dies  nt  Inst  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Ica^tot 
in  his  study  heaps  of  MS.S.,  of  which  only  a  few  sentences  find  ib^ 
way  into  the  columns  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"; 

IJeware  or>ltnulaiod  fcetinci  It  Uhy|iocriBy'«  Tint  coutin;  It  U<*pMlally<^^*^ 
|[eraua  lo  a  preacher;  for   he  who  uyt  oiie  day,  "Go  i<^  let  me  ncen  (' 
palhelic,"  may  be  nearer  than  be  tbiiil.s  lo  sayinK;  "Ga  to,  tct  nse  swm  u 
virtuous,  or  carneit,  or  under  sorrow  lor  sn." 

It  U  uuvi'Ihc  to  intitit  on  doctrinal  pointi  as  vital  lo  rel5E>Mi.     The  flRa-* 
Life  is  wholesnme  and  kuflicinK  In  llacif,  but  ^I'll^rd  down  with  thnc  kicli 
coolce<l  up  by  thcoloeiani,  it  Is  apl  to  pittducc  an  IndlgcsiJoa,  nay,  even  al  I 
incumlile  dyspepsia  of  scepticism. 

When  I  see  a  ceitilicate  of  character  with  everybody's  name  to  it,  I  ttgw''^^ 
OS  n  letter  of  Introduction  Iram  the  Devil. 

There  BCem  nowadny*  to  be  two  sources  of  literary  iBspirmlioB— Wnc«^^* 
mind  and  emptiness  of  pocket. 

It  Is  the  advaningc  of  fame  that  It  b  always  privileged  to  take  UwwotUbr    ^ 
button,  &c.,  &c.  ^M 

Ba^sing  to  the  poems — ^wYwcVv  \>n^e  Vv&v  \i>::tv»ialttics 
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4jrgottcii,  and  events  tint  are  past — we  naturally  loolc  for  the  [wints 
)f  universal  interest :  each  poem,  almost  each  vene,  grapples  with 
I  prtnc![)lc  as  much  alive  now  as  ever. 

A  recruiting  sergeant  for  the  tinjust  Mexican  War  in  1846  calls 
orth  these  bvcljr  reflections  from  the  honest  Hosca  Bigtow: — 

Wui't  tbf  umV  iBteitn'-coin' 

fS  ll'i  rigbl  to  CO  unowto' 

FclUt-niien  tike  oaU  in'  r>«  ? 
I  damm  but  ml  il^t  fOMf 

Tminin'  rounil  in  twbtall  coati, — 
Ilut  lit  cunu  Chrlttioo  dootjr 

ThU  'etc  cutlin'  (oSkit  iLc^. 

Wy,  itS  jeu  tt  cleu  ci  fissen, 

Clur  a  OM  ao'  one  moke  two, 
Chap*  ihol  moko  Uack  ijavn  o'  aigccn 

SKiM  la  make  wile  tlAvts  o'  ]rou. 


lAbotia'  man  »■>'  lat>oiia'  wonaa 
lIcT  nnr  gliiry  ftn*  one  ihamc, 

£v'y  ihia'  (het'i  doae  kntmroan 
lD}(n  tU  on  'em  Uie  loune. 


The  war  is  no«-  fully  cbbomlcd  by  what  the  Rev.  Wilbur  calls  "  the 
iacnd  conclave  of  tagng-nnd-bobinil  policy  in  the  gracious  atmosphere 
of  the  grog  shop,"  «  policy  which  "  shuRlcs  Christ  into  the  Apocrypha," 
■ol  tubnjiules  Tor  the  Apostolic  "  Fishers  of  men,"  "  Shooters  of 
■a!" 
Mexico  is  glowingly  described  to  the  young  recruit  as 

a  M)Tl  u' 

L'aoMii,  a  lec'br  PratnlMd  Lanil  llowlit'  with  run  in'  water. 

'^  reality  turns  out  <iillercnt : 

l'«i  ocM  day  you'll  moil  die  o*  thirtl,  and  'fuie  die  next  £11  drownded. 

Vn  ImI  one  eye,  but  lhct'«  *  lou  it't  euy  10  lupply  , 

OiU  o'  the  (ioty  tiMt  I've  gut.  Set  llicl  \\  all  my  eye  t 

,  **<■  when,  indeed, 

....  Mcnrhow,  wen  we'd  iSc  an'  licked,  I  nllcn  found  the  Ihnnkt 
QvX  kin' «'  lodcrd  iSott  tlicy  cumc  ci  low  down  n  llie  innki. 

To  tJiis  early  period,  1S47,  belong  the  famous  lines  whidi  were 
looted  in  tlic  House  of  Commons,  and  fim  drcwattention  in  England 
^  the  satire  of  Mr.  Lowell : — 


fe 


I  It  wu  DOW  time  to  be  down  ujton  the  otnAnng  dcclanution  indti 

io  by  ihc  advocates  of  slav-cry — and  dowo  upon  them  Mr.  Biglo 
was  will)  a  tniljr  delightful  specimen  fiom  thctc  own  "  stump  " : — 

Stt  John  C.  Calboua,  tu  h« — 
"  llnvUB  Tt^U  luiiit  DO  more 

No  ■€>»  'a  the  nun  id  the  noon,'*  tet  he. 


T^  GeniUnuin's  Magasine. 

Panon  ^Vllbuf  set  hi  nerer  bend  tn  his  life 
Thct  th'  Aposlk*  riEB«<l  ■"■'  '^  their  nralkr-Uil  goaU, 
Aa'  macchcd  round  In  fraoi  of  a  dntn  mi'  k  fife. 
To  K<l  lotnc  Ml  'em  oAcc,  aa'  Mtnc  OB  'em  *otcs  ; 

Bui  John  P. 

Robiiuonbe 
Set  tbey  didn't  know  cvciythin*  down  in  Jndce. 


The  Nonh  Um  no  Und  o*  fatMCM  with  notUn', 
An'  fWire  no  idee  how  mnch  boUwr  it  H*es ; 

••■neMi«ou(h*  lalabof  «a'  we  lay  on  (oSEoi, 
Tliet^  &e  TCaMA  I  whU  to  tprcad  Freedom's  arcc ; 


I 


"Now,  dootfoioay  I'm  tbcUenilofopiwcMkxi, 
Its)  keep  an  yow  span  brtath  fer  cooUn'  your  broth. 
Fct  1  oikn  be*  itiofe  <at  laat,  ihet's  my  jmpi  uttmi) 
To  make  canel  &ce  wiih  the  Hghu  o'  the  North." 

Hen  u  undtcr  £De  *— ™p**  of  hustings  talk  destined  to  capdi 
tnily  acnafale  pRMteteiy  elector  :— 

Ef  o  the  ilavts;  tWn'i  no  confaaioQ 

la  wj  >Jea  cormnla'  then — 
/  ittak  tbey  >it  aa  InaitBtioa. 

A  sen  cf — yo^  iesi  so— abon  : 
Do/ownanyf    OCnymerit 

On  thet  point  yon  ToandTaay  jedcc'; 
A>  a^  1  never  d^ik  no  speiit, 

K«r  I  htte  Brm  fjpwd  no  pkdge. 

£■  tA  wf  prMCCpis^  1  Saory 

U  hrrin'  MlUn*  o'  the  Mtt ; 
I  alM  a  Wi(— 1  aai  a  Tai^> 

n>  }esi  a  ondsdate^  snAoiL 

The  lasbcs  thu  Mr.  Bighyw  wookl  bin  see  taken  ofi  the 
^•^  be  hM  DO  difioBl^  in  applpog  to  the  unscnipukxis  editor  ' 
•  ^MMjwiill.  anrepapcT.     And  ''The  Pkms   li:«Iitor'8   Creed"] 
MIowed  by  odc  (tf  tbe  pf<ettiest  postscripts  is  elegant  pcme  on 
lM«MU«»d«U(nhy  ortbe}oaiMK5ticpn)resuon~&oat  tbepei^'4 
COan%  of  ^  Rev.  nilbur.    Sin(» the  pioiB  editor:— 
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I  du  bclMTT  ia  pnycr  nu'  pniic 

To  hiw  ihcl  kici  tlic  psniMi' 
O^jotM,— iacv«7  thin'  tiwl  [uyi, 

BitfnioKofall  bCA!fn-<«'; 
Tfctt  doth  njr  cup  with  morciex  titt, 

TUs  b}4  an  ibouitht  a'  nn  to  imI- 
I  diM'r  betievc  in  princcr|J?, 

Dni  O,  Xduvt  iaIctcsL 


I  da  bcliere  milevn  tnuh 

'II  keep  ihc  people  in  bEndneu— 
Tbct  ire  the  Mexicuu  caa  thmh 

Right  tnia  brotherly  kbMlMn^ 
Thel  bombiholl*,  gnpCi  ui*  powder  *n*  bill 

Air  good-will't  ttroncnl  magnels ; 
Th<t  |ioc«,  to  make  ll  ilick  at  all, 

Most  be  dmv  le  with  bnj^nett. 

In  tboti,  I  firiiilj  ilu  belinc 

In  Itunibug  gcnenJI;, 
Fcr  ii'i  a  thing  thet  I  pcreelvc 

To  hcv  >  Kilid  vally  ; 
Th»  hetb  my  fnithFul  ihcpheid  l>en, 

la  putun  **fe\  liclh  led  mc, 
An*  ihii  11  keep  the  people  gtcen 

To  f«d  e»  liey  her  fed  mcs. 

lodocd,  somi:  Noithern  editors  Celt  (honscK-cs  ntthcr  in  a  fix  when 
the  States  seceded  with  a  live  President  in  the  South,  and  a  Stonewall 
jAcksoD  to  boot. 

"  Don't  never  prophesy — unless  you  know,"  seemed  about  the 
aafcst  thing — but  appearances  were  too  much  for  Mr.  Sawin,  and  so 
on  the  first  Confederate  successes  he  went  over  to  tlic  South,  under 
^wtut  some  called  the  Hag  of  "  Manifest  Destiny."    He  joins  the 

Itant  cry  of  Jeff  DavU  :— 

We'ire  all  o'  the  ellermentj  (hi*  wty  hour 
That  make  up  a  ^nl'clais  ulf-j^ovrniiaj;  power  ; 
We've  a  war,  and  a  delit,  and  a  n.ni; ;  and  cf  Ihii 
AIM  to  be  independent,  why,  wluu  on  alrth  it  ? 

He  soon  gets  into  quite  a  Southern  "  Dizjry"  way  of  looking  or  not 
lookinj;  things  in  the  face : — 

Foci  if,  itw  leu  llie  people  know  ii'  wliat  thnr'  ii  a-dwn', 
The  hondin  ^U  Uft  govSncni—wncc  It  hinders  iri^ublc  brewin'. 

wticn  things  begin  to  get  obviously  shaky  down  South,  lie 
Iks:— 

Nn'  ihiog  lo  ktwwin'  you're  well  off  i>  n.tf  to  know  when  y'  alnt, 
Aa'cf  JeffMysall'igoiD'  wal,  wholl  venture  t'  lay  iIilWII 
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I  Ib  nto,  as  tfae  Scmhera  cause,  dot  «rent  up  like  a  rocket,  begins  to 

I  COOK  don  wtfh  the  stick,  does  Mr.  Sawin  repeat-to  himself  the 

I  BoUe  pnadpla  oT  the  new  secession : — 

^^_  Wtf  «b1i  SaOttlia'  mom,  cf  t>k't  tbei  iHt'niI  righu  ber  ib,  V 

^^B  Tbct  «W  b  miae^i  ny  own,  hM  wnt^  anoOicr  nun'i  aint  bi^B  t 

Zn  nin  does  the  xune  puiiot  reflect  with  comptoocncy  that  although 
■t  tioMS  wc  "  dtt  nisa  sS%-ct,'  yet  the  Soulhera  notes 

riiiiCwnilltfi  ilfTinrririh.  vim  iki*!  a  kAlfc  behind 'cm. 
Tbe  gune  b  iiariy  up,  uid  iMofrcdum  Savin  will  probably  come 
back  to  the  Vtuaa  without  a  biiislu 

Bat  there  were  siubbore  hearts,  and  stem  lips,  and  stalwart  anns 
op  Nocth  that  had  ttever  wavered.  The  men  who  denounced  every 
drop  lit  Mcuctn  Uood  were  rcidy  to  pour  forth  their  own  like 
water  in  a  righteous  obsc. 

Wky,  l«w  uxt  onlcT,  homor,  cirA  nelK- 

Ef  Ibc7  >iM  vKUli  it,  whM  i*  wixth  a  figlal  ? 

Wih  such  downrigbt,  honest  TcIIowb  the  shuffling  Statesman  gets  no 
tiuancr.    They  have  got  down  to 

Tlic  hard  gnuiite  of  Gad'i  Snl  hlee. 
So  cries  Biglow — 

F.  .  .  trnt'k  Ihe  CB*'m«Ba  Mki  sboot  7 
Coadliai«?  it  JMt  nan*  At  HAd, 
No  HctiCT  bow  they  pbfur  an'  Umc  it  t 
It  ncuii  ihei  Hc're  to  ki  down  Iktel, 
Tkt  we're  poor  sholei  ut'  (bd  (e  own  It  t 


Mote  men  ?  Mon  Man  1    I('«  tboe  we  U; 

Weak  pUni  craw  weaker  yil  by  lengthenlH' ; 
Wot  O'O  in  adilin'  to  the  laU. 

Vilicn  ii't  ibe  head*)  in  nte«I «'  flRBciiicnUi'  ? 

And  Billow  can  do  justice  to  those  fine  qualities  of  the  Sotitbe 
rebels  that  dazdcd  and  misled  all  Euro|>c  for  six  months : 

I  Idl  jv  OCK  thing  wc  rnietil  bm 
FrooB  ibem  unati  ultien,  tbe  Seotdciti— 

Ef  bcia'  ricbl'i  tbc  fuil  cunuun, 
"nw  'faie-ttie-fiul^  caxl-ifwi  leoiclcn. 

The  North,  if  it  was  to  conquer,  had  to  learn  bom  the  South— 

Tlie  flraln  o'  bcin'  In  ikadly  cutkm  ; 

Thel'K  wQi  wc  HiiDl — we  »aat  (u  know 
The  foJki  on  our  side  h«  ihe  bciveiy 

To  blicre  ci  liatd,  come  wu),  come  woe. 
In  Fttcdom  «i  JelT  dom  in  Sbiety. 
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The  old  Puritan  (ihost,  which  U  none  oihcr  than  ).  R.  Ix>n-cll 
himself  behind  tho  cuitain,  is  consuotly  breaking  out  witU  the  voice 
ol  a  prophet — 

O  foi  ibne  wkIu  of  Cronunlc  soA  the  Lonl  1 


Strike  Moa,  t«t  Ik,  '-r  roull  Iw  ilcvlly  vlin', 
KoIIh  llwt's  aTcutl  lo  {aII  a(«  lure  c>r  (ailin'. 
Cod  h«t«i  youi  nimhin'  crctnrt  ihnt  believe 
Hell  tdtle  ihlngt  the;  tun  auiy  and  Icxvc  ! 

Thus  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  fears  within  and  fightings  and 
wan  vritbout,  did  Mr.  Lowell  never  cease  to  urge  his  country's 
staodard-bcarcT  up  the  hill  of  difficulty,  until  once  more  the  star- 
spangled  banner  floated  over  a  free  and  united  people. 

Our  own  seIf-<:oinpUccncy  more  thitn  once  received  a  wholeioine 
snub,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
and  of  being  told  in  the  "Biglow  Papers"  more  of  the  truth  than  we  are 
likely  to  hear  from  the  present  ambassador  at  any  of  our  nietropoliuin 

basque  IS. 

I  Idl  ]r«,  England'*  Uw,  on  Ma  ui'  land, 
llet  olten  ben,  '•  I'iv  t>it  lAe  kiantil  hand:' 

Of  all  the  «anc  thtl  I  etn  tall  iq  mind, 
Enslanil  Jifi  make  Ihc  mwt  onpleoMnl  kind  1 
Ii'i  you*re  tlie  aazan  olUn,  ihe'i  the  uint  1 
Wut'i  tiuotl  '1  »I1  Kngtitli,  aJl  thet  ito'l  aint ; 

Silt's  jiraiteil  heiaclf  onlil  «he  fsiily  (htnka 
There  aim  no  llghi  In  Nitut  when  the  wlek*; 

She  aim  lUie  olhci  moruJi,  ihel'i  a  fact : 
Skt  never  itopi'ed  the  habut-eorpu*  «l, 

Sht  don't  pal  dawn  lebeUioiu;,  let*  'em  breed. 
An'  '*  oUen  wiUin'  Ireland  thonld  Mcede  i 
She'*  all  ihcl't  honrM,  honnable,  an'  tair. 
An'  whtn  the  v>i1uo4  died  ihcy  nude  her  heir. 

But  then  those  were  dap  full  of  burning  international  questions- 
days  of  trial— of  intense  suspense— of  over-wrought  scnsitivenos— 
when  every  breath  of  wind  seemed  full  of  fete,  and  ominous  meuagca 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  case  Jilted 
into  a  nut^icll :  "  John,  you  pretend  to  be  cur  good  brother.  You 
stand  by  and  sec  the  ligtil.  When  wc  arc  down  in  the  first  few 
rotmds,  you  won't  even  hold  the  s]>onge.  You  call  yourself  neutral, 
that's  tryinj;  enough — but  presently  you  act  moral  bottleholder  to  our 
ojjponent.     You  recognise  Jeff.  Davis — that's  worn— aii4\a.A\>i,>iti'a, 

vop,  ccxKvii,    so.  ififS.  J  I 
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grt  so  far  as  to  thr*;iu:n,  when  we  have  enough  lo  do  to  fi 
without  fighting  you."  This— if  1  may  presumptuously  u 
spokcsnun — was  the  sittution  Troin  Biglow's  point  oX  view, 
may  well  be  surprised  at  the  iDodcration  of  Biglow  under 

cumsunoes : 

It  doD*!  wem  hordlj  right,  Jotio, 
Wlwn  both  in;  band*  «nu  hll, 
Tu  slump  mc  10  a  right,  Jobn,— 
YoiM  MUtIn,  tu,  John  Bull ! 
Ole  L'nde  S.  »ci  he,  "I  gnci* 
\Vc  know  It  now,"  wt  h«, 
"  The  lion's  p*w  it  ftll  tlie  Uw, 
Acconlin'  to  J.  B., 
Thrt'»  111  (b(  jou  *n'  mc ! " 


L 


We  own  Uie  ocean.  In,  JcJin  : 

You  mu*'  u'  take  It  lianJ 
Ef  wc  can't  think  with  jw,  John, 
It'*  jut  your  own  back-yutl. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sa  he.  "  I  eueu, 
Ef  thtti  hia  claim, "  sn  he, 
"  The  leQcui'-ituff '11  cott  enough 
To  l)U]l  up  fncnd  J.  fi. 
Ei  wal  ti  you  an'  me  t " 

Wliy  talk  H>  dtcfile  bi^  John, 

Of  honor,  ufaeo  it  meant 
Vou  didn't  care  a  fig.  John, 
Bat  jest  for  Ita  fir  ttnt,  ? 
Ole  Uncts  S.  let  ht.  "I  gMM 
He'h  like  the  rc»t,''  tei  he  ; 
"  When  all  la  done,  ti'a  number  om 
Thet'i  ncKKtt  10  J.  B. 
Ei'wal  d  yon  an'  mc !  " 

Nor  does  this  stinging  lyric  close  without  the  inevitable  Uten 
that  5lam])5  almost  every  political  utterance  oX  Amcitcn  in  th 
of  all  her  goodwill  towards  us  : 

Shall  it  be  love  or  hnie,  John  ? 

It'»  j-ou  lhel*i  I«  decide  ; 
Atnl  jKir  bundi  ht!d  )>)-  l-'ale.  Joh«, 
Like  nil  tlic  iroclil's  bniilc  ? 
Ole  L'ncTcS.  lec  he,  "IgueH 
Wi«e  men  fntjive,"  tez  be^ 
"  Ihil  nol  fiirpl  i  an'  mme  time  ytl 
Tlict  ituih  may  uriko  J.  B. 
Yj.  wal  ei  you  an'  me  t " 

In  ihe  last  verse  the  \\ngo  ot  v\ni  ■Krodcni  work  k  mcomi 
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"lued  with  the  £utfa  of  the  old  Puritan  and  the  aspirations  of  the  nevr 

C«J  meint  lo  make  thi«  linil,  John, 

Ckac  thru,  fti>m  ica  la  tit», 
Uelkre  an'  undenlind,  John, 
Tbc  iMiri  o'  beiu'  froc. 
Ok  Undc  S.  t«  he,  '■  I  gucu 
God's  price  U  liigh,"  sm  he  \ 
"  Bui  nothtn'  elw  t)i&ii  wut  He  sells 
WeAn  long,  an'  Ihcl  Jf.  K. 
Mxy  l.irn,  tUco  jrna  in'  me  I " 

*^He  poi>ulirity  of  the  "  BiglowB  "  was  immediate  and  wide.    They 

P"*^*^«d  IJncoln  wiih  a  current  political  pamphlet  on  his  own  side 

">  nijs    y,.„  j^yjg     -pij^y  xelievcd  fearlessly  the  burdciK-d  hcaits  of 

a  mrtijpj,p^(j^(,y — they  gave  to  American  literature  a  noble  nature 

and  ^  „j^  humourist. 

^^  t    seems  a  pity  to  omit  all  descriptive  alliision  to  such  con- 

*'«':rnbie  poems  as  "  The  CathcdraJ,"  "  A  Fable  for  Critics,"  not  to 

"^^ntion  the  Odes  on  Special  Oecasions,  and  a  variety  of  other  mis- 

"^^^^*Qeouj  poems,  such  as  those  fugitive  garlands  of  song  flung  to 

^***suU»,  Ijinunine,  Charming;  or  "  To  the  Maiiory  of  Thomas 

**Ocl,"     But  all  further  alluaion  must  be  brief. 

*"Thc  Cathedral"  is  Notre  Dame  de  Cbartrcs— it  might  have 

^cn  gjjy  other.    It  is  the  excuse  for  a  local  meditation  on  tilings 

•**tnan  and  divine.     Into  such  moods  we  all  sometimes  fall.     They 

"^    grotesquely  near  to  the  common  ways  of  life,  yet  are  they  like 

**^''cd  bcm-ers,  whose  "  open  sesame"  belongs  to  the  latch-key  of  the 

*°wl  alone. 

Ordering  dinner  at  die  Pea  Green  Inn  at  Chartres,  he  finds  him- 
^  Uj  the  presence  of  two  Englishmen, 

Who  ma.de  me  feci,  in  ihcir  digiiging  way, 
I  -Ku.  3  poichct  t>a  Ihiii  sc!f■p[c^el^'e. 

'^cntly  one  attacks  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  hostile  Gaul  of  the  place; 

"Kskcr  voiuftlen  tubiMng?"hci«kei]. 

■■  I  ncvcialcone  ;  arc  iheyEODd?"  ukcii  I. 

Tk 

.  ***:o  lie  loiters  through  llie  town  by  himself,  and  whilst  he  lingers 

'•"cwit  of  the  old  fn^e,  with  its  two  unequally  yoked  lowers,  or 

^^*cs  a(  (he  gorgeous  windows  inHidc,  there  come  lo  the  poet  those 

*^*cihes  of  meditation  whicli  are  interesting  as  glimpses  of  that  deep 


'Rioos  feeling  which  I  have  before  alluded  to  as  the  real  keynote 


rel 

Of     - 

Mr.  l/)weU*s  mind.    '"Tis  irrecoverable,  that  ancient  faitli,"  lie 
'^Wims ;  bul  then,  if  medieval  Christianity  is  extinct,  "  if  angels  go 
it  is  only  that  ■*  the  archangels  may  come  in"  w\\\\  liit  "  Cce^ 
II  3 


Out,.. 
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that  is  to  be."    Tlw  sUn  do  not  alter  with  the  telescope,  the  centialV 
verities  shine  on,  and  "Man  cannot  be  God's  outlaw  if  Itc  would."' 
Biit  the  poet's  quklt  eye  turns  to  our  modcfn  blot — bondage  to  the  ' 
old  letter— and  he  points  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  thai  east 
towards  which  so  many  eyes  arc  turned,  as  though  they  beheld  die 
sky  growing  bright : 

S<lcnc«  was  Fulh  once ;  Faith  were  Sdence  now, 

WoiUil  th*  but  U]r  her  bow  and  urowt  \f. 

And  urn  her  wllh  the  weapons  or  Itic  time. 

Nolhine  tlul  kcepi  thought  out  U  ub  from  iboughL 

yreedom  of  inquiry,  unfettered  spontaneous  utterances,  free  play 
and  exercise  of  the  noblest  aspiratiooat  impulses,  as  there  has  too 
long  been  free  ptay  and  exercise  of  the  basest— this  is  the  keynote. 
Vet,  what  absence  of  Iconoclasni,  what  tendeniess  for  the  i>ast  I — 

Where  otherii  ■onhi;i  I  bol  look  uul  lone ; 

Vox  ihoufih  not  rccreinl  tn  mj  fftlhcr*'  faith, 

lu  fbnoi  to  me  *ie  wcarlncu,  aoA  most 

That  drany  vicuum  of  Min(inUorr  pnycr, 

Stilt  pumping  phrawi  fiM  the  Incfla^lc, 

1'hou);h  all  the  volrti  of  memoiy  gup  sail  wbeoc 

Yet  he  has  his  own  invocation : 

0  Power,  more  near  injr  tifc  (hin  lifo  itwtf 
(Or  what  Kcms  life  lo  lU  in  tenx  ItuRiurcd), 
Even  ai  the  rools.  iliul  tn  llic  darluome  canh, 
^har«  id  the  Ute-Iop'i  jofance,  and  conodvc 
Of  innthlnc  and  wide  air  and  winsM  (hings 
By  sympathy  of  nature,  to  do  I 

IIivc  evidence  of  Thee  ao  far  aImvc, 
Vet  in  and  of  me  1 

1  {ear  cot  Thy  withdrawal- 
How   many   Christian    "Apologists"  in    their  hearts   can   say  as 
much  ?    Fear  and  trembling  is  in  every  whine  and  <]tiaver  of  the 
voice,  doubt  tn  each  deprecating  look;  indeed,  to  hear  some  senoofu, 
one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  great  Author  of  all  was  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  whilst  the  man  in  the  pulpit  was  acting  as  }{>ecial  pleader 
in  a  shaky  case.     Apology  may  be  good  armour,  but  it  never  won  ^ 
fight  nor  made  a  convert.     If  you  want  lo  win  others,  >-oii  miiisw 
believe  yourself;  and  if  you  want  to  believe,  you  muit  feel;  aixfify^^s^ 
would  feel,  you  must  Icam  to  attend  lo  and  trust  tliosc 

Intliiialliiiu  dear  of  wider  icopc, 

llintt  of  uccuion  infinite,  that  keep 

The  joul  alert  with  noble  discontent, 
1  And  onward  yearnings  of  tiiuliUcd  deure. 

I        It  is  glimpses  of  these 
^  Spacious  drctei  luminoui  with  mfaid^ 
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V^  haw  power  to  nuke  him  smile  equally  at  all  attempts  to  buM 
V^or  destroy  a  £aith  in  God  and  the  soul ; 
^^P  I  Ihil  EtUI  pny  U  mornlos  and  *L  «vc  t 

'      ^No  syslem,  no  dogma  about  this,  but  e%'cr  the  incommunicable 
^^i^ch  of  reality — grave,  sober,  and  witli  a  sort  of  old-woild  tcsiful- 
^^^  about  it.  contrasting  quaintly  enough  wiih  the  feverish  rapidity 
*'>J  inilablc  self- consciousness  of  modem  life. 

In  his  "  I-able  for  Critics,"  wiili  its  fantastic  prose  preTace  in 
nittrr,  Mr.  LoircU  passes  in  review  a  procession  of  contemporary 
nithors,  himself  amongst  ihera.  Its  wit  at  once  hit  the  public  taste. 
ii  Held  the  mirroi  up  to  naltire  in  1I11:  maga^tini;  hack,  whose 
efititions 

^^L  ViMiA  up  (he  IpKfl  nMhin{  «Jm  waii  |ii(rium!  for, 

^^B  Ami  iiiilincljr  rend  that  which  naboily  oicil  for. 

r  anil  in  the  elassic;il  bore,  who 

^^L  Coutil  ffm^  ihr  old  fanuLt  by  the  olJ  m-I  of  iiiles, 

^^B  An4  hU  old  tcl  of  nolMngv  |ilci«ei1  icrj'  dU  fails. 

^H  Of  Emerson  he  says  :  j 

^^H  All  ulinir«,  and  yA  mrcclf  iT\  conirciit  lir'i  i^il 

^^H  Tu  I  don't  (nor  ihcy  «i(b«r)  CKit'.Uy  Viinw  nh»( ; 

^^^^K  ¥<it  ihoiij-h  ]ir  bnildt  ^\vt\nat.  tcnit>l(-t,  Mi>  «  l<l 

^^^^^B  Itc  loM^  ne'er  n  dixjrway  to  e'l  in  n  SfxL 

^^^^H  *T»  rcfrcihinj;  in  old-fusliionnl  people  like  mc  I 

^^^^^V  To  lUfCt  nrcb  a  ptiinilivr  I'sifnii  Ok  lie.  I 

^V  Peihaps  it  is  a  little  bard  to  say  of  Itryanl  thai 

^K  Ifhe  stir  you  atoll,  ilisiiul.  on  my  tnul, 

^^P  Lik«  being  Bliittii  up  will)  llic  very  North  Pole. 

And  though  his  appreciation  of  I.ongfi:llow,  Washington  Ir>*ing, 

•ud  Hawthorne  is  generous,  it  is  talhcr  severe  10  dub  [looi  Poe— 

Tlire*-6[Un  of  liim  gcniui  and  iH-o-fifiha  ^hcef  fudge. 

But  to  be  smart,  funny,  and  Hood-like  seems  to  be  for  once  the 

Mlitia's  only  ambition  in  the  "  fable  for  Critics,"  and  whoever  reads 

tiiwc  contents  of  a  gtavcyaid  will  say  that  he  has  succeeded  ; 

Thete  ftrc  tlai^-il river*  quIclJy  whipt  undcr6njun<l. 
There  boobbiaden  dane  up  in  boacdt  are  fiut  baund; 
Tberc  card-playcn  wail  till  Ibc  ),\tl  tniinp  be  pbycd; 
Tb«lc  all  the  dioice  spirits  ^lA  finally  laid. 
There  the  babe  ihat's  iinlBjrn  It  *upplieJ  wiih  a  betih; 
There  men  williaut  Icpcet  their  tUfcet  of  canh; 
Tlieto  1awy([»  >C|)a«e,  each  wrapt  up  in  hii  «ik; 
Hierc  tcckcit  of  ofhcc  arc  sure  of  n  place; 
Tlicredefenilant  and  plaintiff  get  equally  cast; 
There  thoemakert  quietly  'itiek  to  the  bit-' 
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The  lines— 

Nalure  llU  all  be  dulilita  inlh  (OincUiiac  to  do, 

lie  «hQ  wciuUl  write  and  cui't  mite  con  i^uicly  cevicw, 

remind  us  foicibly  or  Moore's  (wc  <|iiottf  from  mcmor}) : 

If  )>oa  do  Dot  write  Tcnci,  why,  wtiAt  cm  )rou  do? 
The  dmce  i*  in'i,  i!r,  i(  you  cinnol  rcvlsw  I 

Wc  have  not  space  to  cull  the  luanjr  felicitous  lines  thst  deserve 
to  pass  into  the  language,  such  as  : 

llic  world'*  ■  woiimn  to  out  ihifting  mood. 

Aad  only  maiibood  over  tnitkcs  a  man. 
The  DKhordi  tuin  to  htop*  o"  rosy  cloud. 

The  d-ieen  gran  Aoweth  like  a  ilietuu 
)nlo  the  oocoa'a  blue. 

Our  !>cn^Qiit  have  no  fixed  rcltmu; 
Wiiliout  out  will  they  cpinr  and  go ; 
At  noon  out  wdden  luinian  burni^ 
Ere  sucjtet  all  ia  tnow. 

Bnt  each  day  brinp  Im  conuner  chect, 

Crimjit  more  our  inelToclual  ipriog. 
And  MimelbinE  earlier  every  jmt 

Ouf  ito0a,%  hinli  lake  «'In|>. 


0  Ihoa,  wlicHC  ilayt  nre  ytt  all  tpring, 

Fillh  lillglilcJ  once  U  past  ralrieving; 
Excellence  is  a  dumb  dead  thing, 

'Die  vie  lory's  in  bcllcrliig  I 

Ingenious  reader,  if  the  preceding  i>ages  inspire  you  to  take  up 
"  once  again  "  the  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
my  transparent  object  n-iU  have  been  accomplished.  ^ 

1  will  give  you  n  month, and  then  wc  will  enter  together  upon  iheBj 
study  of  IxiwcU  as  an  essayist,  and  I  shall  hazard  a  short  biographical 
notice  of  him  "  as  far  as  he  h.is  goL"    Indeed,  the  geneml  puUic 
cannot  fail  to  read  trith  a  certain  interest  any  remarks,  bovcvcr  frag- 
mentary,  tvhich  nuy  tend  to  illustrate  the  character  and  the  career  ( 
so  distinguished  and  adequate  a  representative  of  the  great  Tr 
oceanic  Republic 

It   has  been   sometimes  a  matter  of  JnteTcsting  conjecttire  in' 
England  what   m.iy  have  been   the  motives  which  influenced  the 
American  Government  in  its  choice  of  ministers  for  llie  Court  of 
St  Junes,  and  why  at  tiiacs  politicians  have  anived  here,  not  only 
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unikmilkr  with  our  insular  habits,  but  apparently  averse  to  acquiring 
a.  knowledge  of  them;  but  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  or  their  author  will  ask  such  questions  about 
Sir.  LoweU.  He  has  been  sent  here,  perhaps,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, because  he  is  not  a  professional  politician.  There  is  nothing 
sectarian  about  him,  nothing  of  the  "stump,"  nothing  "  shoddy" ;  he 
is  simply  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  true  patriot,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  wide  culture  and  generous  sympathies,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
Citiien  of  the  World. 

O  yes,  his  btheitand  must  be, 

As  the  blue  heaven,  wide  and  free  I 

H.    R.    HAWEIS. 
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I  C\^  '^  documentx  which  deal  with  tiie  descent  of  &acl>t& 
I  V^  wilhoul  doubt  tlwse  of  the  grettnt  importance  to  n  wrj  Uijit 
number  of  ])eoj>le,and  those  from  which  tlie  greatest  amount  of  gtiM- 
logical  inrornmion  can  l>e  gleaned,  are  Coun  Rolls.  Commendi|^ 
as  they  often  do,  two  or  three  centuries  before  lite  establishmenl  '^ 
Parish  Kc^jitcTS,  they  carry  back  the  history  of  a  (arailjr  into  quite  O^ 
times ;  and  though  they  bic  not  concerned  with  every  child  a  m" 
may  have,  the  line  from  fother  to  son  or  owner  to  heir->t4ir  » 
preserved  unbroken,  and  the  descent  of  landed  property  cattfu^f 
traced.  It  is  rot  too  much  lo  say  that  in  many  patijhes  ^heo■1>c^ 
ship  of  every  field,  at  every  instant  of  time  for  the  last  five  centunft 
may  be  accurately  determined  merely  by  the  inspection  of  the  CW* 
Kolls  of  the  manor.  And  yet  there  is  no  class  of  historical  dc^ 
mcms  so  unduly  neglected  hy  gencalogbts,  so  liltlc  conridend  liJ 
their  possessors,  or  so  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

Wl^at  is  a  Court  Roll?     It  is  the  roll  or  book   in  whtcb  ** 
account  is  kept  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  the  manor  " 
which  any  lands  belong;  and,  to  understand  clearly  their  imjiorUin'^' 
we  must  consider  a  liltlc  how  these  courts  arose,  and  what  they  t** 
to  deal  with. 

At  the  time  of  ilie  Conquest  the  lands  which  wcie  confiscat^* 
from  the  conquered  Saxons  were  lorcelled  o-Jt  by  the  Conque*"^ 
amongst  his  folloiveri^,  and  in  this  way  the  greater  jiait  of  the  lsi»- 
in  the  kingdom  became  the  po!>scssions  of  the  Norman  soldi^^^V 
lliey  were  not,  nevetthcless,  given  freely  and  for  nothing  ;  but  t''*'''!^ 
were  ftiven  to  hold  of  the  king  subject  to  the  performance  of  certa  ^"^L 
military  or  other  duties  as  the  condition  of  their  enjoyment ;  and  '^'^^o 
feudal  system  of  tenure  was  applied  soon  after  lo  those  laiids  ol^^^ 
which  had  not  formed  the  subject  of  a  grant  but  remained  in  'I*''^1j 
hftncU  of  their  originnt  Saxon  owners.     When  a  baron  or  great  lot — ^\* 
I'L  I  line  thus  possessed  of  a  tract  of  land,  he  usually  reserved  •W"-^^ 
piirt  of  it  for  himscir,  which  formed  the  demesnes  of  the  manor;  ^'^ 
of  it  he  granted  lo  freemen  as  estates  in  fee  simple  lo  be  held  ^'^"^1, 
us  kinds  of  tenure,  and  va«  ot  \\  \w  ^;rantcd  out  to  his  »iltein  -"^ 
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or  sUvM,  pennUtn^  Ibem,  as  an  act  of  pure  firour,  to  eitjojr  mch 

lands a(  hix  pleasure;  while,  if  any  Iaik)  remained,  it  became  mwte 

land  of  the  manor,  over  which  the  tenants  enjoyed  rights  oif  common. 

Thus  arose  a  manor,  of  which  the  tenants  formed  two  classes,  the 

frechoMcn  and  the  vjlk-ins.     Each  manor  possessed  a  jurttdiclion 

called  3  Court  Baron  in  the  case  of  the  freeholders,  or  a  Oislomary 

Court  when<il  was  held  for  the  villeins,  nt  which  was  ltans.iclL-d  all 

the  public  business  of  the  nunor.     Each  manor  now  usually  forms  a 

parish  or  part  of  a  parish  ;  but,  while  within  the  limits  of  one  parish 

lliert  may  be  several  manors,  it  is  very  uncommon  for  one  manor  to 

conuiQ  several  parishes  or  parts  of  jurishes  unless  they  are  of  quite 

leceni  erection. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  villeins  were,  for  the  most  part,  suRcred 
lo  teiaou)  to  their  children  ;  nnd  in  course  of  time  common  law  gave 
tboe  (eoanis  a  right  to  hold  against  their  lord  if  the  services  of  their 
tenure  were  duly  iKrfonncd  and  the  customs  of  the  manor  pro|>erly 
obscrred.  Though  ihcy  were  said  to  be  tenants  at  the  will  of  the 
'ord,  it  must  be  such  a  will  as  is  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  the 
ottnor.  These  customs,  if  they  were  not  kejit  on  foot  by  iuinicnio- 
'tal  nage,  were  preserved  and  kept  in  evidence  by  the  records  or 
Hoik  of  lite  several  Courts  Baron  in  which  they  were  cntereil ;  and, 
»•  Ihe  tenants  had  nothing  lo  show  for  their  lands  but  these  customs 
"kI  admisstons  in  accordance  with  them,  they  came  lo  be  called 
'*'unt8  by  copy  of  Coun  Roll,  and  their  tenure  itself  a  copyhoUL 

la  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  judges  gave  to  copyholdent  a 

**ilwity  of  tenure,  by  allon  ing  them  an  action  for  trespass  against 

^<Hr  lords  if   they  attempted   to   eject  them  without  just   cause. 

^I'ow,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  copyholdent  stand  upon  n  sure 

8*t)utid  ;  now  they  weigh  not  their  lord's  displeasure  j  they  shake 

fl^l  at  every  bbst  of  wind ;  they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  securely,  only 

'^*ving  a  special  cire  of  the  main  chance,  namely,  to  perform  care- 

**%  what  duties  and  services  soever  their  tenure  dotli  ex.ict  and 

^stom  doth   require  ;   then   let  lord  frown,  the  copyholder  cares 

^•it,  knowing  himself  safe,"    Thus,  a  copyholder  cainc  lo  ha»e  a» 

^S'Sod  a  title  as  a  freeholder,  for  nil  the  transactions  relating  to  the 

^^nveyance  of  copyholders  were  entered  on  the  Court  Rolls  of  the 

**^Dor,  and   thus  a  record  was   presencd  of  tlie  titles  of  all  the 

*^IUfltS. 

The  mode  of  alienation  of  copyholds  wn«  very  simple.  The 
^■Dpjrholder  surrendered  his  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the 
^K  of  any  person  he  might  name,  who  was  forihwiih  admitted  liy  the 
*^d  on  the  payment  of  the  aiiioinary  fine,  or  llvs  tetvdexm't  <A 
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autoouiy  serviocB.  For  the  purpotte  of  ejecting  i)iet«  adnaaioui 
the  Custmnaty  Cwm  w.is  held,  to  which  all  the  co])yhoU«ina 
iwuimoiicd  to  do  the  homage  they  were  bound  to  pvrfonn  lo  iht 
lord.  No  court  could  be  held  out  of  the  manor  lo  which  ilk- 
longed  j  biit  )-ct,  by  inrnictnorial  custom,  courts  Tor  several  i»scn 
might  be  held  together  within  one  of  thctn. 

But  besides  alienations  and  admissions  of  heirs-at-liw  or  smtgtfi 
to  cop}'bo)d  lands,  other  business  was  transacted  at  the  eoun,  iS  if 
which  was  entered  on  the  Rolls.  Grants  inadc  \f}  the  Icml  <f  i 
portions  of  tlie  vraste  ground  received  tlte  coruent  of  the  homaj^DJ 
tlie  body  of  copyholders  present  was  c-tlled  ;  diq>utes  bctweco  Ibt 
ten,ints  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their  lands  were  brought  into  c«ci 
and  Kttlcd ;  iv]>ons  were  made  of  unlawful  fishing  in  the  lenTi 
brooks  and  rivers,  woftrcqusscs  committed  upon  the  lord's  wul^  tf 
upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  manor.  Some  toaoorial  coflU 
possessed  a  rcgiibr  army  of  oJTiccrs  ;  there  was  a  high  bailiff  asd* 
low  KiiliiT,  an  alc-tastcr,  a  reeve,  and  a  constable;  and  the  rcpoffiof 
all  of  them  had  to  t>c  discuracd  and  noted.  In  some  parislxi  Ibt 
sittings,  or  kneclings  as  they  v,-ere  called,  in  thcpguish  diurdicsvK* 
said  lo  be  held  by  copy  of  Court  Roll,  and  ules  or  grants  <A  Aoi 
from  one  person  to  another  were  apparently  duly  recorded. 

It  may  easily  be  seen,  then,  of  how  great  utility  to  the  pntdia' 
genealogist  copyhold  Court  Rolls  may  be ;  and  not  to  the  genolcfis* 
only,  but  lo  antiquaries  generally.  Old  and  forgotten  nnrne  ^ 
fields  and  jiLiccs  may  be  iccovercd,  and  names  that  have  been  bmteA 
down  into  nonsense  by  the  oral  tradition  of  generation  after  gncA' 
tion  of  rustics,  or  the  careless  misrcadings  of  hasty  copiers,  nu;  ^ 
foimd  to  have  a  very  pertinent  meaning.  The  rolls  contain  iIk  diw* 
residences,  and  descriptions  of  the  tenants,  the  lands  they  held  of  ll* 
manor,  and  how  they  acquired  tlicm,  whether  as  heirs  on  the  dci*^ 
of  parents  or  relatives,  or  by  devise  or  imrcliase.  They  ccnl*^ 
notices  of  tenants'  marriages,  the  dates  of  their  deiithx,  the  surrivoshV 
or  deaths  of  tlieir  wives,  accounts  of  their  wills,  or  the  names  of  *** 
heirs  if  they  died  intestate.  Not  the  least  important  iafonV"'' 
too,  is  the  list  of  those  persons  who  from  time  to  time  bnnc^^ 
homage  in  the  successive  courts.  Such  lists  contain  the  namesof" 
chief  copyholders  arranged  probably  in  the  order  of  their  inllu'*' 
or  importance  in  ilic  manor.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  *** 
such  Information,  and  when  we  coiuider  how  tenaciously  bsHf^  " 
the  country-  cling  to  their  resjHictive  localities,  and  how  seldovl''' 
leave  the  parish  or  district  where  their  fathers  and  forefathcfi  ^"^ 
before  them,  and  that  vcrj  oRca  the  «ame  names  are  fouwl  <■  * 
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u  well  its  the  nioti  ancient  rolls,  we  shall  see  lliat  ttich 
mighl  easily  trace  llieir  Tninilies  and  pioperiy  through  three 
driwr  or  even  five  centaries.  Xo  property  wa.t  $0  humMc  as  10 
dctpe  notice ;  the  ownership  and  descent  of  the  poorest  cottage 
with  its  few  perches  of  land  was  as  carefully  registered  as  the  more 
ettasre  Uam  or  the  mony-acrcd  estate.  It  is  not  too  mudi  to  say 
ihu  1  carefully  i>Tmtcd  and  well-edited  Court  Roll  would  form  a  bx 
faetlcrhi&tor)- of  a  manor  or  parish  ihnn  half  the  books  that  have  beun 
pcl)liibcd  leilh  Eudi  a  purport,  which,  perhaps,  though  carefully 
iMttding  lite  family  events  of  successive  lords  of  the  manor,  totally 
diitfgtrd  the  poorer  parishioners. 

■Bean  Rolls  are  supposed  10  be  public  documents  open  to  the 
Hnioo  of  tenants  of  the  manor ;  they,  therefore,  should  be  pre- 
■md  with  car«  in  an  accessible  place,  and  duly  handed  over  to  each 
Bccosor  or  purchaser  of  the  manor.  But  very  far  from  diix  is  the 
cut  Some  rolls,  indeed,  arc  among  the  public  records,  but  they  arc 
«Uefly  those  of  manors  formnly  bclongiug  to  tlic  Crown,  or  which 
tare  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  by  attainder,  exchange, 
^citurc,  or  other  causes ;  while  (luantitics  of  such  records  .ire  to  be 
found  in  the  jnililic  and  private  libraries  of  F-ngland.  A  great  many 
Conn  Rolls,  even  though  belonging  to  manors  that  have  not  changed 
■lie  fimily  of  the  lord  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have  vanishctl 
tilloly;  some  roll*  exi«  in  the  muniment -rooms  of  great  houses, 
coitrcd  with  duil  or  hidden  under  heaps  of  far  less  important  docu- 
•Wi  But  many  rolls  have  met  with  the  worse  fate  of  being  tossed 
■8  iiilo  the  wide  world  to  be  picked  up  by  some  chance  collector  or 
^'Xuigned  to  destruction  by  some  one  ignorant  of  thdr  value.  Such 
■Ocaments  are  frequently  to  be  found  catalogued  in  the  lists  of  anti* 
l''«ita  booksellers ;  of  priceless  vrorth  in  the  locality  they  came 
'ttn.  they  arc  oi  some  value  even  to  any  one  of  anliquarian  tastes. 

What  a  search  is  before  one  who,  contemplating  a  history  of  his 
*««*,  finds  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  manor,  which  ought  to  fonn  ihe 
■■clbone  of  his  work,  missing  1  ITiey  may,  indeed,  have  found  a 
•ting-place  in  the  British  Museum,  some  of  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
'  Cambridge,  or  some  other  large  depository  of  such  documents  ; 
"OteTcn  if  they  arc  in  existence,  and  have  not  gone  to  form  the  chief 
lUtriil  in  some  mouse's  ncsl  or  departed  to  the  limbo  whence  old 
^ttlitDent  never  returns,  the  search  is  nearly  hopeless ;  there  are  so 
^^  hiding-places  to  be  explored,  and  it  is  so  very  possible  that 
'>e)f  may  have  been  destroyed.  If  they  arc  in  existence,  10  ask  for 
"tir  pro<Iuclion  from  the  lord  or  his  steward,  their  rightful  custodian, 
'  >a  act  of  some  delicacy,  and  is  not  always  met  wlh  \\vt;  ttmsAw^- 
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haps  tHe  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  avaken  ttietr  posse 
sense  of  their  importance,  and  to  induce  them  to  afford  in 
reasonable  facilities  for  their  researches.  This  much  at  U 
to  be  the  case  ;  for  if  the  much -discussed  parish  registers  o 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  families  which  mal 
great  middle  class  of  England,  Court  Rolls  are  their  title-d 
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Cheuical  Tkakskokmatioks. 

cuircni  number  of  the  Joum.il  of  the  ChvraicAl  Society, 
551,  is  an  absimct  of  3  paper  by  (t.  Schtrarti,  on  "Hon>o- 
n,  a  ocvr  CoIouHng  Matter  Tiom  Orcinot,"  in  the  course  of 

Earc  told  that  when  a  solution  of  htxamtremfmexyltemO' 
nitralt  in  boilini;  ammonia  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
mpatlramlrodiasamidomonoxyhomoflufiresmn    is  deposited 
v  yellow  CT)-statlinc  plates,  &c. 

page  55;  of  ilie  same  joumat  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Ichreib,  that  by  tlic  action  of  benzoin  chloride  on  Orihechhre- 
'■ieparatifluide,  colourle^t  needles  arc  obtained,  which  have  the 
ition  C«  H,  Me  NHCO  Ph  NHCO.  C^H,  CI.,  and  that  this 
(distillation  I'MA^ianhydro-erthochlorobaiimelamidefiaratoluide, 
IpowtionorwhichisCgH,  MeN:C(NH).  CsH.a. 
ild  the  "gentle  reader"  like  a  little  more?  If  so,  I  can 
pages  of  similar  quotations  from  the  same  joumai ;  but  would 
>c  merciful,  and  assume  that  the  above  is  sufficient  10  justify 
rfacc  to  these  notes,  in  which  I  promised  to  exclude  purely 
al  scientific  matters  that  are  devoid  of  general  intereM. 
lie  are  certain  mechanical  labourers  in  Ot;ganic  Chemistry 
re  exhausting  the  patience  even  of  technical  chemists. 
lake  a  something, — it  matters  Utile  what ;  of  animal  or 
lie  origin —prererably  the  latter,  and  add  to  it  something 
-anything  strong  will  do  -  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphuric,  nitric  or 
liloricacid,  ammonia,  &c.,  and  then  something  happens  in  the 
substitution  of  one  clement  for  another,  or  of  decomposition, 
icombination,  with  or  without  a  fume  and  a  stink.  The  result 
or  more  new  compotmds  finally  separable  in  crystalline 
thkh  are  named,  like  the  above,  by  adding  all  their  real  or 
ed  components  together,  just  as  wc  might  give  the  name  of 
w^iandieJfedrammfkattrrantcon^hmeraU  to  our  ChiisiRias 
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feeble  l>on(ls,  that  they  may  be  most  easily  brokcs  up  and  tcomogeM. 
or  combined  with  other  intruded  elements  or  compounds,  and  tl^ 
new  compounds  ilius  formed  may  be  rccombincd  again,  and  simil^ 
changes  tnay  be  rung  upon  the  results  of  these  further  coubiiutioi^^ 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  lowest  type  of  inicUea  suSkes  for  cwtytng  on  these  mech^^ 
ical  Tcjumblings  of  elements  and  compounds,  and  very-  Iiitlc  chemi  .^ 
•kill  is  sufficient  for  their  analysis  and  tlie  suiemeni  of  their  fomiL..  ^ 
teeing  that  nobody  repeats  such  analyses  or  othcmise  checks  cJe 
publislied  lesulU  of  random  researches,  which  mcrdy  cumber  ti^ 
pages  of  certain  sdcntilic  joumaJx. 

So  utterly  unchecked  are  the  nujority  of  these  mixiogs  and  k> 
filtcringx  and  distillations,  that  a  snurt  impostor  who  had  learned  tk 
easily  acquired  routine  of  such  chemical  hod>cart}mg  m^  reocri 
the  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  new  organic  adds,  bases,  salts,  aaJ 
substitution  compounds,  and  state  their  cr)-iUUinc  forms  and  cotafo- 
sition,  without  touching  a  beaker,  a  combustion  tube  or  balance,  or  tff 
of  the  substAtices  deKtibed,  and  live  for  fifty  years  afierwards  wkhoel 
bcinf;  detected. 

But  why  not  refuse  to  puttlish  such  papers  ?  the  uniophioialti) 
reader  may  say.     The  answer  to  ibis  is,  tlut  the  iwsitioo  of  ** 
maixiinitators  of  organic  admixtures  is  analogous  to  that  of  parlijuatf^ 
tary  orators  who  obstruct  legislation  by  making  longusdesa  specthA 
merely  for  tlic  sake  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  newspapcit.    '^ 
suppression  of  research  would  be  as  &tal  to  scicniitk  progress  as  t^' 
suppression  of  discussion  would  be  to' political  liberty  and  progres*' 
and  therefore  its  occasional  abuse  must  be  endured. 

Some  of  iJie  producers  of  new  organic  contpoonds  ha»-e  do***- 
and  arc  still  dmng,  moM  eminent  8er\ice  lo  true  science,  but  i^**^ 
have  not  merely  pla)'cd  at  mixing  things  together  for  tlie  uke  "^ 
producing  any  novelty  iliat  may  happen  to  turn  up  and  bear  a  k>^ 
name.  Such  men  as  Holfmann,  Fraiikland,  Perkins,  Caimixiaro,  »^ 
other  justly  honoured  chemists,  have  st.irli-d  with  a  dclinitc  obj^"^ 
and  have  worked  towards  a  result  philo«>i>liicaUy  precoooeivcd.  ^^ 
them  we  arc  indebted,  not  merely  for  a  heterogeneous  inodley  of  n^^ 
uit;anic  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  but  for  many  connected  series  of  oa^^ 
pounds  that  have  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  geoeial  b'  " 
of  the  (onstitulion  of  organic  substances,  i.t.  upon  one  of  tC-" 
most  profound  of  nature's  arcana,  the  building  up  of  the  body  a^^ 
substance  of  living  things. 

Besides  this,  their  researches  hara  presented  us  with  iavaluit:^— 
hliisiiig&,  as  specimens  ot  which  I  need  only  mention  chlorofoie^ 
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and  the  muvdlotu  mulijtude  of  useful  tilings  they  have  otxaioed 
fiwa  ihc  refuse  of  gasworks  :  the  iigltest  of  vile  mosses  tnmsfonned  ' 
to  tbc  most  brilliant  colouring  matters  that  man  has  ever  produced, 
which  actually  rival,  in  some  instances  excel,  the  richest  tints  of  the 
most  beautiful  Hovers :  nauseous  abominations  tortured  into  the 
qMCUKUt  essences  of  the  confectioner  and  champ3gne  manu&clurer; 
and  nreet  iwrfumes  )>roduced  from  materials  originally  emitting  the 
moit  loathsome  of  stenches. 

We  can  afford  to  endiire  something  in  the  romi  or  pedantic  out> 
1»caks  of  small  imitaton  for  the  take  of  such  bencliccnt  marvels  as 
iheK. 

The  WoRUi's  Growtii. — Provbssor  Ramsay's  Aodrxss. 
(Bkitish  Associatcok  MeeriNc) 

1TAKE  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the  readers  of  these  Notes 
have  read  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Ramsay,  eitlier  in 
full  o:  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  summaries  that  are  published 
in  oui  neirs]upers,  &e.;  therefore,  afurthcr  summary  is  not  demanded 
W.  It  b  rather  heavier  reading  tlian  some  of  the  earlier  addresses, 
"o  iwount  of  ihc  multitude  of  fact*  thit  arc  marshalled  together 
■"idet  the  various  heads  of  metamorphism,  volcanoes,  salt  and  salt 
••ka,  frcsli-waler  deposits,  and  glacial  phenomena;  but  it  is  well 
•jonliyof  careful  study  by  all  who  desire  to  know  somclliing  of  the 
■wtoiy  of  the  woild  we  inhabit.  The  general  conclusion  that  it 
^fortes  is,  that,  so  far  as  physical  action  is  concerned,  the  same 
"Perwions  liavc  been  in  progress  from  the  carlicM  geological  periods 
f**  the  present  time,  and  that  they  have  been  continually  oiierating 
**  ptttty nearly  the  same  degree  a*  at  present;  or, to  <]uote  Pro- 
**8(et  Ramsay's  own  words,  "  that  from  the  Laurcniian  ejioch  down 
■**  the  present  day,  all  the  physical  events  in  tlie  history  of  tlic  earth 
"*«  varied  neither  in  kind  nor  intensity  from  those  of  which  we 
*^^3ni  haw  experience." 

This  is  a  bold  statement  of  the  great  ooncUiiion  which  is  the 

^flractctisiic  of  modem  gcology,as  compared  with  t!ic  older  ideas  of 

violence  of  volcanoes,  carthciiiakcs,  upheavals,  floods,  &c. 

y  goes  even  further  than  LycH,  in  regarding  the  oldest  rocks  of 

ceaTth'icnistas"comparativelyquitemodcm,"and  affirming  tiial  ihc 

Slwn*  of  years  tliat  have  elapsed  since  authentic  geological  history 

;B  are,  when  all  told,  only  tlic  to- day  stage  of  the  wortd'sdevclopmcnt. 

The  most  remarkable  and  original  features  of  the  address  are 

ose  which  aim  at  demonstrating  the  coniinuily  U\ro\ish  a.Vl  ^cq- 
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logical  time  of  gbciatton  and  metamorptusDi ;  that  od  one  III 
oltention  of  die  structure  of  stradGcd  rocks  by  heat  or 
rormcrly-  regvded  as  an  ancieDt  process  producing  only  the  so-i 
"  meUtinorphk  rockN,"  las  been  going  on  through  all  geologic  i 
and  is  going  on  now,  wiihaut  any  indication  of  future 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glacial  epoch,  concnnlng  wl 
much  is  u-ritten,  is  only  one  of  ti  series  dating  hack  to  the 
geological  time,  and  now  existiitg.  and  laiity  represented  on  tl 
great  antarctic  continent. 

According  to  this,  the  world  is  neither  hotter  not  coMet 
than  it  was  at  the  bejiinning  of  "  authentic  geological  history.* 
hsps  I  may  be  excused  if  I  turn  this  to  egotistical  account,  seeing! 
in  my  essay  on  "  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  written  between  eleven  i 
twelve  years  ago,  I  endeavoured  to  show  thai  the  sun  b  not  gtaduil 
expiring  by  "dissipation  of  energy,"  as  generally  assumed,  but  tk 
ihu  sources  of  solar  heat  are  in  course  of  continuous  and  eli 
renewal,  subject  only  to  such  llucluations  as  may  arise  (rora  n 
lions  of  the  condition   of  the  regions  of  space  through  which  i 
solar  system  travels.     If  Kamsay  is  right,  I  am  tight ;  for  tlx  ' 
tiiat  has  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  the  I^urenttan  rocks  il 
great,   that    the  enerj^es  of  an   expiring  sun   miut   have 
diminished,  and  the  general  climate  of  the  world  liave  cor 
ingly  changed,  if  the  dismal  hypolhesja  of  uncompensated 
be  conecL 


Mineral  Anatomv. — Mb.  Sorbv's  kon^tsK 

THE  adilress  of  H.  C.  Sotby  to  the  Geological  Section  indu 
an  interesting  summary  of  some  of  the  researches  of 
very  patient,  careful,  and  coiisctentious  worker  in  a  field  that  be 
made  almost  his  o^ni.     Kvcry  owner  of  a  microscope  has  exaonl 
minute  animals  and  minute  plants,  and  more  or  less  of  the  wA 
anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  but  Sorby  has  worked  for  )-ears  up 
the  microscopic  anatomy  of  minerals.     Rut  for  his  rcscarcbti,  1 
commoi]  idea  that  a  smooth  stone  or  a  crystal  or  a  piece  of  nX 
is  alike  all  throughout,  and  admits  of  no  dissection  or  toiing J 
pieces,  would  probably  be,  with  but  little  modification,  the  sciom 
view.     He  ho.^  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  destroy  aU  pRCOB 
ceptioii*  of  the  simplicity  of  stricture  of  inorganic  or  mineral  soSt 
He  has  shown  that  diamonds  of  the  )>urC3t  water,  and  Olha  f< 
ious  stones  of  exquisite  brilliancy   and  apparent  homogCMT' 
ciure,  may  cont^n  cunous  c^vvncs.  imbedding  liiiuids  and 
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vA  oiher  impurities.  One  of  llic  oddest  tilings  I  liavc  ever  seen 
umJu  a  mioroKOfie  was  at  his  house  in  ShcRield.  On  looking 
dom  upon  llic  stage  I  saw  wliai  apgieared  to  be  the  eye  of  a  lunatic 
ct  1  jioot — which  you  please — "  in  a  line  frenzy  Tollintj."  It  was  an 
t^idtM  case  of  p<rq)etual  motion,  for  the  weird  thinj;  neither  stopped 
nllihg,  nor  slackened  its  roUii^,  nor  rolled  any  <^uiclcer,  though 
■beitna  noviublc  force  setting  it  in  motion. 

It  was  a  c-tvily  in  a  crystalline  precious  stone — 1  forget  whether 
iluniotid,  emerald,  or  ruby,  or  some  other,  having  seen  so  niaiiy  that 
ocnin^  'ITk:  tavity  was  shaped  like  a  wide-opened  glaring  eye  ;  it 
(QDUincd  liquid  and  a  little  bubble  of  gas ;  the  bubble  rolled  about 
ttfrtiilly,  from  one  end  of  the  cavity  to  the  other  end  of  the  cavity, 
iinl fouud  about  the  canity, and  was  never  seen  to  rest  for  an  instant. 
Whit  kepi  it  going?  Some  luvc  suggested  that,  being  so  cxces- 
liiiy  ailnuic,  it  might  be  moved  by  the  undulations  of  the  hypotlic- 
>>u)  luminiferous  ether.  Illy  own  theory  is  more  gross  than  this.  1 
nuld  rather  sup[iosc  that  this  minute  liquid  cavity  responded  to  or 
ttpTcsented  the  ticmblings  of  tlie  solid  caith  on  which  it  rested : 
<uuic,  utterly  microscopic  ticmblin^  such  as  must  be  induced  by 
t*ny  tramping  fool  tliat  strikes  its  surface.  As  such  blows  are  wn- 
''^"1^",  these  minute  waves  of  infinitesimal  earthquake  would  tip 
"tflitilc  cavity  froni  side  to  side,  and  make  the  bubble  roll  per- 
|«iiuily,  just  as  the  adjusted  bubble  of  a  long  spirit-level  would 
"i'tl .liong  its  tube  and  return,  when  subject  to  ntiion  of  a  larger 
^rihrjiiakc  wave. 

lut  1  am  ninnlng  away  from  the  address  which  treated  of  the 

""jia  of  the  non- strati ficd  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust  as  indi- 

■^'tii  l)y  'Jicir  microscopic  structure.  The  plutonic  or  igneous  origin  of 

^''Jiiiit  [ocks  !us  been  di^imted.  Sorby's  researches  do  not  support  tliis 

*"tty.    Although  their  crystals  differ  materially  from  those  which  he 

Pt^uccd  by  aitilicial  fusion,  they  neverthclcBs  indicate  former  fusion, 

'"'t  fusion  in  the  presence  of  water,  while  the  volcanic  niincials 

"^Wtnljlc  artificial  slogs  and  his  blow])ipc  ctj-itals  in  sucti  a  degree 

**  lo  form  a  connecting  link  between  these  and  inincrab  of  the 

P'oitic  type,    'ihe  products  of  blowpipe  fuiiun  display  beautiful 

•"ri^lon  crystaU  In  a  glass  matrix  ;  the  slags,  or  products  of  artificial 

™>'on  of  larger  masses,  contain  sucli  skeletons  and  fan-shaped  grouj>s 

**  cryitallinc  fibres,  with  Mmilar  glass  cavities  between,  but  with 

T^Ct  aggregation  of  the  skeleton  fibres  and  approximate  solidifica- 

^'^   Tlie  volcanic  minerals  display  a  further  step  in  tins  ^oit  of  jiro- 

V^ive  solidification,  but  in  these  some  glass  uivilics  still  renuiu; 

*'"fc,  as  the  granite  type  is  approached,  ihe  glass  cav\il«i,  dluwiw^ 

"ft.  ccxLv;/.    no.  ijpS.  K  K 
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the  skeleton  fibres  afsregate  to  ihc  toltditjr  aad  cooubntjr  of  anid^ 
cTjnUlf,  and  then  appear  the  fiuUt  caritiei  whidi  dMncmiw  ths 
^dUk:  type.  J 

I  will  vjck  another  opportunity  of  describing  some  of  lib  Soihj'"^ 
other  TCTCUchen,  Kucli  js  those  of  the  stnictuic  of  inm  and 
diiplayed  by  ctdiing  their  surfaces  by  adds,  and  mote  especially  I 
extensive  work  on  llic  mirioiiB  field  of  microspectroscopy.    It  ai: 
pcurH  alinort  ridiculous  to  assert  thxl  by  placing  a  few  drops  of 
irine  under  2  micrORCOpe  its  age  may  be  determined,  but  such  I 
been  rendered  possible  within  certain  limits  by  Sot1>y's  rescarchc 
provided  always  that  the  wine  is  genuine  and  natural,  and  has  beer* 
■ubjectcd  to  no  artificial  maturation. 


A 


TiiK  Nkw  Branch  or  the  British  Mtjseuu. — Dk.  Gf3;mi 

Address. 

THE  Opening  Address  to  the  Biological  Section  by  Dr.  Giinth^?' 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  museums  in  geneial,  and 
especially  to  the  new  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Britidt  Mu 
the  building  for  which  hu  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  ^£40 
orhalflhccostof  an  ironclad.    The  Natiooal  Natur^  History) 
tion  will  be  removed  to  this^from  Btoonnbuiy,  but,  as  my  readers  villi 
pleased  to  Icam,  it  will  still  bear  the  old  classic  title  of  "  The 
Museum."    The  zoological  coOectioa  will  have  above  twkc  m  i 
•I»cc  in  its  new  quarters  as  it  now  ocaipies,  the  geotogicil 
mbwnhigkal  about  thrice,  and  the  botanical  fiwr  times. 

An  inpottant  feature  which  is  prooused  is  dK  "  Inks  Mascaav* 
to  occupy  a  "  cathedral-tike  hall '  opening  oat  oa  pasing  tbc  pcrtii 
andhavingalengthof  ixofetf  by  97feet  videandtSferthi^  ft 
b  to  be  **  an  aixutnenl  devoted  to  spcciBteat  wWrlrii  Mt  Aar>kr 
Qrpe>«haTacteTS  of  the  pttiKipa]  groops  of  oiipBtaed  be^ft.' 

This  is  oadoabtedly  a  step  io  the  q^  *»^im\,  ami,  3'*' 
carried  otu,  the  Index  Museum  wilt  beoottc  a  oaoi  «dnt 
tiotud  etaDeat. 

It  is  Toy  gntiiyiaf  to  ted  dut  Oe  «tele  cC  Ek. 
address  n  inspired  t^aaeanot  advocacy  fif  &eclMs«fi 

wpranKUBneaus.    TV  oidcr  m 

poses  far  whack  BDseuBS  ate  fcoMtd  is  ID  < 

a«;f  OMkVKw^du!  IdOTiB^aBm«iAc9eisd|ianBn.   St* 

iWikQlfKts  are  thitciald:  lfaM*e>tf  a,  -X^^tmtmia^^ 

0013- ndoaal  aMneMBi  to^  «lr  am  ydr/4f*j*  jiBM^  -  Ikd 
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in  the  <!/rjnvi/<r/7 study  of  biology;"  And  third (noie  ilut  this  cornea 
the  Lut),  "  To  supply  the  proressed  student  of  biology,  or  the 
specialist,  with  as  complete  muteriali  as  can  be  obtained,  and  to  pre- 
serve foT  fiilure  geRcrations  the  iniitenalB  on  which  those  rcseaichci 
luive  been  based." 

Hcic  the  specialist  puts  his  own  class  thi;  last,  instead  of  thrust- 
ing him  snd  his  importance  always  to  the  front,  as  too  many  ue 
wont  to  do.  Such  faUc  philosophers  commit  the  vulgar  and  uit- 
philoMpbical  enor  of  only  seeing  their  own  side  of  scicniific  work, 
and  forgetting,  or  nc«r  having  learned,  tliat  the  intellectual  value  of 
any  and  every  scicntilic  di&covcry  is  just  ptojiorttonaie  to  the  extent 
■>C  its  diflusion  among  mankiad  in  general ;  that  the  communicatioD 
°r  a  ne«'  scientific  (act  to  1  learned  society  is  but  the  first  prejiaratory 
^^ep  towards  complete  scientific  discover}-;  tliat  so  loag  as  llic 
e«*iliryo  discovery  remains  merely  deposited  in  the  ovary  of  the 
s«><::icty's  transactions,  it  has  no  other  ilian  a  jtrospective  value,  con- 
•^itional  upon  its  future  emergence  and  development. 

I>r.  Giinther  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  "  a  complete  system  of  ex- 

PWoatory  labels-"     Let  us  hope  that  such  a  system  will  be  cfBdcntly 

^nicd  out     Everybody  has  felt  more  or  less  of  the  painful  fatigue 

^d  headache  produced  by  a  day's  close  work  in  picture-galleries  or 

Museums.     I  walked  through  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Cakbiia  and 

Syracuse,  doing  an  arerage  of  30  miles  pec  day  when  on  tlie  road, 

uut  was  never  so  fagged  at  the  end  of  a  day's  n-nlk  in  ihe  country  as 

^et  conscientiously  "doing"  the  pittutc-galleries  of  the  cities. 

At  last  I  discovered  llie  reason  of  this  fatigue,  and  especially  of 
Uie  peculiar  headache,  by  observing  that  when  I  had  no  catalogue  I 
W  no  headache.  I  now  attribute  thit  hutdachc  to  the  continual 
chang^g  of  the  focus  of  the  eye  and  the  looking  down  and  looking 
a|>  from  catalogue  to  picture.  Let  the  reader  repeat  my  experiment 
ef  doing  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  piclurcgallcry-gazing  with 
catalogue,  and  then  n  like  number  of  hours  without,  and  I  think  he 
will  eoofinn  my  conclusion.  All  such  exhibitions  should  have  fully 
iptive  labels,  written  large  enough  to  be  read  at  the  same 
'distance  as  the  object  sliould  be  viewed,  and  placed  as  near  to  ihc 
object  OS  possible. 

Those  who  trade  in  shilling  catalogues  and  the  ad\-er^cmenu 

uppended  to  them  will  not  agree  with  nic,  but  such  a  trafhc  need  not 

contcmpbted  in  connection  with   a  national    museum.      "A 

ily  written  and  w«ll<i!lustmled  handbook,"  as  recommended 

"by  Dr.  Giinther,  should  be  added,  but  rather  for  home  study  or 

occasional  reference  on  the  spot  than  for  continuous  eje-torlurc. 
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TtiE  Earth's  MAaHtTt&u. — Professok  Adams's  Adoi 

TH  R  opening  addreu  o(  Section  A— Mathematics  and  Physics — . 
by  Profestor  Orylb  Adam,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  rool*^ 
culnr  hypotheses  which  at  the  present  lime  occupy  so  much  attentkc^ 
The  addrcKx  itself  being  an  abstract,  it  would  be  rain  to  attempi  a.-~^ 
ftirtbcT  abstraction,  espedalty  as  the  subject  demands  much  cxpbx=~^ 
tion  in  order  to  tender  it  (cenerally  interesting.  At  the  conclusi-^Q 
Professor  Adams  talces  up  a  subject  of  more  general  intemt— -^j^'i 
that  of  the  connection  between  the  earth's  magnetism  and  sv^In 
activity— and  ventures  to  put  forth  an  explanatory  hypothesis  vhicli 
demands  no  special  invention  of  ctbcrs  ot  atoms,  or  other  ii/gm/eatt 
of  niathcniatical  imagination,  I>ut  is  based  simply  upon  awcflainaJ 
^ts  and  estahlislied  physical  laws. 

The  existence  of  vast  quantities  of  iron  vapour  in  the 
envelope  is  one  of  the  best-estaMislicd  facts  of  celestial  spectiososp; 
Although  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  arc  greatly  reduced  by 
ing,  "  wc  luve  no  proof  that  it  has  absolutely  no  magnetic 
left"    We  also  know  that  a  loUy  which  is  magMtically  iiolatiudus' 
duces  a  similar  condition  upon  other  ma^netisablc  bodies  in 
vicinity,  and  that  the  caith,  by  reason  of  the  iron  it  contains,  iv 
a  body,  and  therefore  that  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  w: 
possibly  be  induced  by  that  of  the  iron  in  the  sun  ;  but  whelhet  M* 
sucli  an  extent  as  to  account  fully  for  its  polaiisatiou  as  shown  ty 
the  needle,  b  an  oi>en  question. 

There  is  another  action  proceeding  in  the  sun  that  may  ti 
the  earth's  magnetism.  The  solar  prominences  arc  mighty  j 
erupted  matter,  projected  to  a  distance  of  100,000  miles  and  jas^ 
from  the  tolar  surface,  and  largely  composed  of  dissociated  vMC 
and  steam.  Now,  we  know  that  when  a  jet  of  steam  ixsuei  foidHf 
from  3  boiler,  electric  disiuibancc  occurs  to  such  an  extent  ibK** 
hydro-electric  machine,  exhibited  some  years  ago,  produced  to*" 
of  mimic  lightning,  although  the  boiler  was  but  a  few  feet  in  dumWt 
Everything  surrounding  such  a  boiler  was  elecuically  disturfatd  *( 
induction,  and  such  disturbance  cannot  occur  without  coTrespOBdiiC 
magnetic  excitation.  In  the  last  chapter  of  "The  Fuel  of  theSw' 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  e.irth's  magnaism  maybe  ihus in- 
duced, and  that  we  may  thus  account  for  the  Uemors  of  the  omA 
Ihat  nccompany  every  excessive  solar  outburst.  1  still  cling  w  Bf 
own  hypothesis,  but  do  not  therefore  reject  that  of  Profeuw  Ada* 
for  both  actions  may  coexist  and  co-operate.  My  hypothcsil  (^ 
p/ains  the  niognelisation  ot  xVie  woa  valours  which  Professor  A** 
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his  magnetiscO  iron  vapours  intcnxily  the  induction 
[  demand,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  core  of  iion  wire 
■s  the  intensity  of  the  induced  currents  of  a  Rumkorff  coil 


Darwinian  Theory,"— Thk  Address  of  F.  M.  Balfouh. 

lUI.D  fiiin  continue  with  a  commentary  on  aU  Uic  Associatioa 
ddm-ies,  but  space  will  not  permit.  As  it  is,  I  am  eonipclled 
I  over  to  next  month  many  notes  that  arc  already  due,  and 
lerefore  leave  the  Association  addresses,  but  not  without  a  few 
tonceming  that  of  F.  M.  lialfour  to  the  Hiology  Section,  The 
|ts  the  "  Darwinian  theory"  and  its  developments.  I  use  this 
|K  quotation,  having  some  hesitation  in  adopting  it,  Tearing  that 
ifcelp  to  confirm  a  widely  prevailing  dcUision— vij;.  tlic  idea  that 
I  is  a  theorist  He  is  the  very  op|>osite  to  what  we  commonly  i 
Rnd  when  we  use  iheterm"thcorisi,"  The  great  characteristic 
tondetfuUy  extensive  labours  is  patient,  toilsome,  inderatigabk 
|bn  of  fartt,  and  scTtipuIous  cautiousness  in  iheonV.ing.  I  read 
brigin  of  Species  "  a  year  or  two  after  iis  publication,  and 
It  very  heavy,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  quantity  of 
I  contains.  People  who  have  not  read  it  sometimes  compare 
*  The  Vestiges  of  Creation."  It  is  totally  different,  the  biter 
L  speculative  essay  throughout,  starting  wiih  a  cleanly  cut-ou^ 
ed,  and  polished  hypothesis,  and  simply  bringing  forward  all 
I  fkcts,  and  not  a  few  fancies,  to  support  it.  This  renders  it 
B  readable  than  Darwin's  book,  and  explains  its  popularity. 
rhcard  a  great  many  educated  people,  lay  and  clerical,  dc- 
I  Darwin,  and  have  asked  most  of  them  whether  they  had 
iThe  Origin  of  Species."  IVit/nju/  a  stnglf  excfpthn,  ihcy  were 
ted  to  answer  "  No,"  and  about  nineteen  out  of  twenty  had 
B  a  single  line  of  anything  else  that  Darwin  liad  written ;  but 
l^ad  read  the  "  \'cstigcs"  throughout.  I  speak  of  some  years 
per  than  of  a  later  period,  and  was  not  at  all  suqiriscd  al  the 
i  to  my  rude  question. 

flkere  arc  so  many  who  cannot  spare  the  lime  and  effort  for 
1^  through  the  original  work  and  the  others  that  have  since 
1  it,  a  readable  and  reliable  epitome  of  ihc  conclusions  of 

tand  liis   disciples  is  very  desirable.     1'his   is  admirably 
by  the  address  above  named,  which  will  not  bear  any  con- 
In  or  abridgment.     I  strongly  recommend  a\\  "w'ho  icw«  \q 
gmend  knowledge  of  i  he  subject  ww.\\  &c  \twv  v^ys».\V\<a 
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uaount  of  work,  to  read  this  address  veiy  canSvXiy  throughout,  digc^ 
it  br  a  few  vccV-t,  and  then  read  it  again. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  Dritish  Association  addresses,  bot^ 
inaugural  and  sectional,  1  regard  thcni  as  the  most  valuable  contiib^^ 
tions  to  llic  didliaioD  of  scientific  education  th^t  our  literature  "— ^ 
boast,  and  regret  that  they  arc  not  collected  and  rqiublished  kc^^ 
ratdy  from  the  otlicr  material  of  tlic  reports.    All  who  desire     (g 
follow  the  progress  of  sdcnce  should  read  them  carefully  aivd  iotel/j. 
gently,    ^^'hat  I  mean  by  reading  intelligently  ts  this  :  on  ttaxi^ing 
the  end  of  every  paragraph,  ask  youtsdf  what  that  paragraph  means, 
and  stick  to  it  until  you  can  answer  the  question.     If  technical  terms 
occur  that  you  do  not  understand,  hunt  them  out  by  means  of  ele- 
mentary treatises,  or,  better  thiin  nothing,  by  the  help  of  a  techno- 
logical dictiooat)-. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  these  discourses  are  worth  this  troulJe  i 
the  few  exceptions   arc  for  llie   most   part   those   which  art  to 
tedmical   as   only   to   interest  the  .tectional  siiccialists.     It  voul4 
not  do  to  deal  thus  with  ordinary  literature ;  the  unfortunate  roiJC 
of  the  greater  bulk  of  it  would   indeed  be  tasked  to  discorcf 
the  meaning  of  each  paragraph,  seeing  that  in  so  many  none  WJ"^ 
the  Vi-ritcr  merely  slmggUng  to  cover  a  Urge  acreage  of  paper  wit** 
neatly  rounded  sentences  that  shall  "  read  well,"  tltough  mcasinS 
nothing.     The  writers  of  the  British  Association  addresses  haw  *^' 
to  struggle  with  the  difTiculties  of  condensation ;  the  idest  thsy 
desire  to  express  far  exceed  the  potabilities  of  the  time  aHwcd 
them,  and  therefore  they  use  the  smallest  possible  number  of  nnMi 
all  of  which  the  writer  has  carcfutly  considered,  and  they  should  be 
similarly  treated  by  the  reader. 


An  UrisircCESsrui.  ATXEsirr  at  Mautvrdom. 

HERR  R.  EMMERICH  appears  as  a  rival  to  Dr.  Tanner,  bat 
not  exactly  an  imitator.  Instead  01  endeavouring  to  coomV 
suicide  by  sUrvation,  Herr  Emmerich  has  striven  to  attain  diis  objC 
by  drinking  daily  more  than  a  pint  of  water  from  one  of  the  bwok* 
near  Munich  which  receives  sewer-ige  of  all  kinds,  and  which  he  W''® 
to  include  tlic  drainage  from  houses  wherein  t>-phoid  fever  cases  U« 
occurred.  He  is  not  yet  dead,  and  appears  to  suppose  that  hise*" 
jRiiviVal  disproves  the  mvWiUvAc  oi  TOc^anrholy  facts  upon  whidi  ^ 
•ivcd  conclusions  rcspccling  \\w  \i«\«i-ftova.  ^oxwSKt  «C  Btwp 
er  arc  founded. 
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He  will  probaWjpfiod  some  dUciples  among  the  anri-vaccinators 
nd  othcn  who  Kx  their  minds  upon  individual  cases,  and  upon  them 
mild  up  gencial  pathological  conclusionB, — John  Brown's  child  fell 
11  and  died  after  vaceioalion,  therefore  rnccinaiion  is  a  murderouit 
apeaiioQ.  That  notorious  dmnkard  6i!l  Smith  lived  to  80  j-ears 
of  ige,  therefore  dninkenncss  docs  not  shorten  life. 

The  ibtly  of  generalising  upon  individual  cases,  and  setting  such 
praaicatly  baseless  conclusions  against  those  wrluch  are  founded  on 
thoaands  of  observations,  and  even  against  the  collected  experience 
of  many  generations,  is  obvious  to  all  who  will  reflect  on  ihc  complex 
Wriabilitj-  of  ihe  animal  organ  is^uion.  Rats  can  live  and  thrive, 
wcrease  and  multiply  in  sevrcn,  feeding  exclusively  on  sewer  garbage. 
K^tHts  vrould  die  in  a  few  days  if  similarly  fed  and  sunoundcd, 
tliough  both  arc  rodents.  The  experiment  of  Dr.  Emmerich  merely 
Piovei  that  his  constitution  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  rats  lliaii 
^  the  rabbiis.  The  tens  of  thousands  who  are  annually  killed  by 
**agc  poison  prove  that  the  majority  of  human  beings  resemble  the 
'*''l>iis  rather  than  the  rats. 


The  PcRSPiRATtoK  OP  Plants. 


ii 

fK  I.L  who  have  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  cultivating  their  own 
^*.  cabbages  must  have  noticed  llic  big  drops  of  water  tliat  roll 
"'oiil  on  their  leaves  during  even  the  driest  weather.  Being  most 
"•Widant  in  the  nioruing.  they  arc  gtncT.illy  regarded  as  dew-drops, 
"^^  this  is  a  misL-iki^.  They  are  ai:ciiniulaiions  of  vegetable  pcrs|>ira- 
""tl,  but  neverlhelcw  arc  as  pure  as  dew-drop*. 

Dr.  J.  U'.  Moll  lias  investigated  this  subject  and  publi!ihcd  in 
•Amsterdam  the  results  of  his  researches.  In  eight  out  of  forty-two 
Ciicsof  different  species  of  planu  the  exud.ition  was  effected  by 
B|wcial  watcr-porcs,  in  four  of  these  by  the  atomata,  or  breathing- 
tores  ;  in  eight  other  cases  by  stomala,  and  in  three  cases  it  took 
ifcicc  at  portions  of  the  leaf  containing  neither  stomata  nor  sjiecial 
rater-l>orcs.  Hi*  general  conclusion  is  that  most  plants  have  Ihc 
ower  of  excreting  water  in  drops  from  their  leaves,  and  that  the 
ffecl  of  this  excretion  is  to  relieve  the  plant  from  excessive  injection 
y  root  pressure,  which  injection  or  over-supply  of  water  would  other- 
rise  probably  interfere  with  the  respiration  of  the  plant  by  choking 
M  air-passages. 


1 
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The  Aik  or  ^tove-Heatid  Rooms. 

• 

AMONG  ihc  most  invetemlc  of  ihe  many  prejudices  of  Eugli 
men  arc  those  concerning  stoves  .and  open  fircpbcei.  "  T"""^ 
EHglislinun's  (ire^iJe  "  U  ihe  altar  of  liis  most  adored  lamity  fetish  *h. 
wliercon  he  bums  bis  daily  sacrifice  of  coat,  and  at  which  he  worshi  ^fe  i(« 
Iiy  roastinfi  his  knccs  anil  nose,  while  his  back  i*  lumlagocd  f  I7 
cxpofitite  to  die  main  draught  of  cold  air  th^t  Howi  front  door 
windows  lo  the  chimney. 

If  his  lungs  were  in  his  legs  with  tracheal  brc.nhing  a|>crturci 
ihc't  siilcs  like  those  of  a  caterpillar,  tlie  venlil.ilivn  due  to  ojien  lii^^n 
plaecs  would  I>c  admirable,  seeing  that  the  frc^i  air  comes  in 
goes  out  by  a  cuirait  .running  along  the  floor  an>(l  never  rciclii 
the  height  of  the  m.-intclpiccc. 

One  of  the  reascms  for  the  common  Atcrsioii  to  stoves  is  th»  J' 
formerly  they  were  usually  conitructcd  as  small  iron  boxes  wbi  ■*^'*     j 
were  filled  with  coal,  and  wlicn  in  ftiH  operation  became  rcdli<^     1 
Thi.t  heating  was  accomjianicd  with  a  peculiar  suffocating  smcU,  bx^''      ' 
thuie  who  breathed  tlic  air  uf  rooms  heated  by  sudi  stoves  vc*^ 
victims  of  a  peculiarly  o|ipre>&ive'hcadadie.  I 

It  wjs  once  supposed  that  in  sudi  cases  ilic  air  wax  unduly  drt^=^     " 
by  the  stove,  and  vases  or  basins  of  water  were  accordingly  jJic^^** 
on  the  top.    These  failing  to  remedy  the  miscliief,  another  tlM»*y 
W.1S  started,  vix.  that  the  odour,  &c.,  is  produced  by  the  singeing 
those  panicles  of  fibrous  and  other  matter  which  arc  suspended 
the  air  and  visible  in  a  sunbeam.     Hut  Tyndall  has  shown  us  il* 
the  burning  of  such  suspended  org.inic  matter  purifies  and  impcov 
the  air,  and  even   that    their    partial   combustion  or  roasting 
advantageous  by  destroying  itic  vitality  of  contagion  germs,  _-.< 

In  Germany  and  the  norlhcni  parts  of  Comincnial  Eutope,  wk^^^ 
the  winter  is  so  severe  that,  with  our  open  fireplaces,  the  floor  sttitui^^^ 
of  cold  air  would  be  quite  intolerable,  tlic  construction  and  operaiio- 
of  stoves  has  occupied  the  attention  of  eminent  men  of  science.    I*- 
1851  Pcltenkofer  examined  the  action  of  healed  slove-pUtes  on  thi^^^ 
air,  and  these  investigations  were  followed  up  by  Deville,  Ttoosi««^h 
Morin,  and  others.    They  proved  that  red  hot  iron  absorbs  carbonic  "^^ 
oxide,  formed  by  the  semi -combust  ion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and 
that  the  gas  thus  Absorbed  passes  through  the  iron  and  is  given  off 
from  the  outside  of  the  stove.    Now,  this  caibonic  oxide  which  is 
produced  when  the  carbon  takes  tip  one  cciuivalenl  of  oxygen  is  «n 
active  irril^ii  poison.    The  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  Ity  iltc 
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combustion  of  the  carbon,  or  its  conibin-ition  with  two 
Is  ofoxj^cn,  is  a  suRbcAting  gas,  and,  wlu-n  it  largely  ukcs 
I  of  atntospheric  oxygen,  inay  causv  stiijior  or  death, 
;  after  the  manner  of  drowning, — but  CAtbonic  oxide  is  far 
in  this.  It  is  directly  and  actively  poisonous  even  when 
h  air  in  very  small  pfoportion,  "  a  sensation  of  oppression 
KSB  in  the  head"  being  one  of  tlie  first  symptoms  of  its 
heae  symptoms  corresponding  with  those  produced  by 
the  air  of  a  room  licatcd  by  an  itl-conslructcd  iron  stove. 
;r  in\-csiigations  of  tlie  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  through 
rs  have  recently  been  conducted  by  V.  Fisher,  in  Ciennany, 
tlut  the  ditfuiion  of  this  gas  and  of  the  hyOrogen  tliat 
ics  it  may  be  prevented  by  lining  tlie  inside  of  the  stove 
rick  or  stone  so  coniplelely  as  to  prevent  tlic  iron  from 
ted-hot,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  combustion 
[>crfect  s-t  po»ibIe.  To  do  this  the  external  dimensions  of 
mutt  be  sufticiently  increased  to  make  room  for  the  lining, 
o  compenMtc  by  greater  radiating  surface  for  the  lower 
re  of  tlie  outside  of  the  stove.  'I'iieic  conditions  arc  ad- 
Ifillcd  in  the  stoves  commonly  used  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
d  North  Germany.  Such  stoves,  however,  are  costly,  but 
requcntly  so  placed  that  the  stove  shall  heat  two  rooms  ; 
room  being  heated  by  the  iron  back  of  a  stove,  the  front 
i5  in  the  kitchen,  and  usefully  occupied  in  cooking  the 
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ASTORV  which,  with  a  characteristic  comment  of  action 
words  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  has  been  recent!)'  told  again  in  a  i 
journal  is,  if  true,  alniost  enough  to  turn  every  reeling  nun  into  \ 
vegetarian.  In  this  it  is  staled  that  agiil  whom  her  lover  had  sotiglit] 
to  slay  liad  sirengtli  enough,  wounded  as  she  was  in  fifteen 
to  crawl  into  a  lield,  wIkfc  she  sank  insensible;  Thai  her  life  i 
saved  wns,  the  story  alleges,  attribu table  to  two  calves,  who,  Ifiosl 
down  on  each  side  of  her,  kept  her  warm  and  in  jwrt  sheltered  dutiog| 
the  night.  Tlic  woman  n-as  afterwards  sent  to  prison  for  rcTuaiflo] 
])rosecute  Ihc  miscreant  who  Ind  attempted  her  life.  This  partofi)>s| 
story  it  is  which  most  moves  Mr.  Ruskia  To  my  own  iliinkingtj 
the  episode  of  the  calves  is  the  most  striking  feature.  I  voulilij 
indeed — always  with  the  reservation,  if  it  is  true — commend  il  to) 
M.  Victor  Hugo  as  a  companion  subject  to  "  I^  Crapand,"  and  : 
whether  in  some  continuation  of "  La  Ldgende  des  Si^cs  *  he  i 
not  place  these  calves  by  tlie  side  of  the  ass  of  whom,  for  a  like  ic 
of  mercy,  he  says,  with  sublime  exaggeration : 

(Jcl  :inc  alijcel,  t>iuitl<',  nicurtri  mu«  Ic  tialon, 

Bit  jiliii  Mint  i^uc  Socrale  el  plu*  |^n<l  ([ue  I'latua. 

Wordswortli,  too,  were  he  alive,  might  class  with  the  dog  of  Helvd!.<^"' 

the  hero  of  his  poem  of  "  I'idcliiy,"  the  poor  beasts  whose  sympuT 

with  humanity  was  so  strangely  manifested,  and  marvel  coiKaiMt 

them  who 

Gave  thnt  ilteiijlh  of  ruling  great 
Above  all  humnn  eilinmte. 


St 


It  is  a  little  iiumiliating,  meanwhile,  lo  think  what  reward  man, 
swerving  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  his  needs,  in  all  pnrf>ability  acco*'"^ 
to  this  display  of  tenderness.     In  one  of  ihe  most  cynical  oT 
comedies  M.  Labiclie,  one  of  the  wittiest  of  modern  Frenda*^^ 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  comic  boui^eois,  who  is  indc&tigable  in 
efforts  to  t.imc  the  gold-fish  in  a  pond,  ttie  words,  "  Quand  lis 
apprivoiVs,  nous  jctierons  \c  ft\«, «.  ti-jvi^  \«  mangcrons."    So 
If  Inith  is  thb,  that  il  is  w:»icc\>f  a  saxKtt  vi^^jw Vusax^  taMiK. 
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Oiigin  of  Cny's  well-known  line», 

,  .  .  irhei«  lEDonmo;  it  blist, 
Ti«  (0U7  to  be  wi»r, 

of  QuoUtiona,  assumed  to  be  found  in  Prioi's 
:s  Montague — 

Vrom  li^arMicc  our  oomfort  ftowi. 
Th«  cmIj  wtctchcd  aw  llic  w!ie — 

ibitions  being  in  fact  referable  to  tbe  passage  in  Ecclesiasles, 
■t  increaseth   knowledge   increaseth  sorrow,"     Tbctc  are, 

ss  a  literary  friend  li«  pwnted  out  to  me,  oilier  passages 
e  almost  identical  with  those  supplied.  Cliurchill  thus,  who 
Ihan  cither  Prior  or  Gmy,  has  a  couplet  directly  imitated 

fonncr — 

^B^  In  ignonuice  tiur  curalort  lies 

^V  The  only  vrctdicd  are  llie  wlu. 

am  Davcnanl,  meanwhile^  who  U  earlier  than  niiy,  being  a 
before  Churchill,  and  almost  a  ccntur)-  before  Cray,  lias  a 

lea— 

^^  Since  knowl«d|^  i>  liut  lorrow't  s|iy, 

^B  Tis  iMItcT  not  to  know. 

M  the  same  source  to  which  I  owe  tlicsc  parallel  passages  I 
mre  a  good  stor)*  concerning  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
n  whom,  as  he  is  still  living,  I  will  force  no  further  publicity. 
,  then  let  me  call  liim,  nas  travelling  with  a  friend  through 
I  of  France  and  so  into  Italy.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
be  possessor  of  a  broiid-ncn-  and  very  splendid  clironoincter, 
he  was,  justly  as  I  am  told,  vcr>-  proud.  A  constant  source 
aint  on  the  journey  was  that  no  watch-pockets  were  affixed 
t  beds,  and  that  the  chronometer,  placed  under  the  pillow  at 
ppcd,  after  the  custom  of  chronometers,  from  that  position, 

0  d(Mng  incurred  risk  of  brcaliage.  At  length,  at  a  small 
r  Lugano,  at  which  a  night's  rest  was  to  be  taken,  the 
tind,  to  his  delight,  the  pocket  the  absence  of  which  had 
ic  pleasure  of  his  journey.    So  overjoyed  was  he  that  there 

talk  of  arranging  the  next  day's  journey  with  a  view  toictum- 
ep  once  more  at  an  inn  so  far  in  advance  of  its  rivals  in  its 

to  tlie  comfort  of  guests.  In  the  morning,  however,  the 
me  down  with  a  rueful  \-isngc  and  showed  the  chronometer 

1  and  ruined.  W'hst  had  been  taken  foT  a  wwtivvtKViO.  aX. 
if  ibe  bed  was  a  small  vessel  full  of  Ho\v  "saXct.    \'r.  "ini: 

had  ahpt  all  night  without  cxv>crici\tm^  \\\t  Vwvitw 
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more  responsible  being  might  or  might  not  have  received  bon  ndl 
■in  immersion. 

IT  is  strange  that,  wilh  t]»e  artlour  for  teetotalism  wfuch  { 
no  Attempt  has  been  madetocollect  or  reprint  teetotal  lilenBSb.] 
Collections  of  books  relative  to  tobacco  or  to  irinej  and  ntXMltnn] 
xre  not  unknown,  and  those  of  boolcs  doling  with  various  weakntKOil 
indulgences,  or  vices  of  human  nature,  dmnkenncss  included,  iR  J 
common.     Why,  then,  should  there  be  no  attempt  to  extract  1 
post  liteiaturc  the  works  or  passages  which  condemn  the  use  of  m 
or  suggest  the  substitution  for  it  of  some  other  solace  or  be^tngc^ 
The  only  reason  I  can  supply  is,  that  the  instances  previous  to  I 
present  century  in  which  the  moderate  use  of  wine  isconderaaedml 
too  few  to  be  worth  collecting.    From  the  recently  sod  pnnicl|  j 
published  study  upon  Peter  Anthony  Mottcux  of  Mr.  Hoiti  Va 
I^avin  I  extract,  for  the  benclit  of  thote  whomay  purposecomn 
such  a  collection,  the  earliest  utlcrxncc  with  which  I  am  familiiraf'] 
a  preference  for  tea  o^-er  wine  or  other  stimulants.     In  a  pocmpol^ 
lishcd  in  171  j,  Motleux  declares : 

'Tit  vAiii  in  nine  to  wok  n  MliO  jo]:. 
All  rirrco  enjoyments  soan  theniwlict  detlror: 
Wine  lirci  the  liuicy  lo  a  (laTiscioiii  h<t|;lii, 
Willi  ttnoky  fl«in«  unci  wilh  n  clontly  li);hl. 
From  boidccoiu  wine  I  lied  to  gentle  tea  ; 
For  cotms  <i>mpoie  tu  aflci  Monni  ki  tea. 
In  rain  would  colTc«  bout  an  eqttal  [ooil ; 
The  crj'vt.il  Btfenm  tnntcrml)  the  fluwing  tanA, 
Ten  even  the  illi  from  caDcc  8[)run(;  repain, 
Diiclaimt  lit  vice*  inil  Its  vlttact  ^ret. 

In  opposition  to  received  authorities,  Mottcux  ossetts  lea  to  be  I 
nectar  of  the  gods.     "  Wine,"  he  holds, 

provet  most  rnliil  when  It  tnoK  innlo, 
Tea  U  mott  healthful  when  li  noKt  ildiglXs. 


ImproYed  bjr  Dgc.  ice  how  It  age  trnprovM, 
And  nddi  new  pkmurc  and  old  pain  reiuvn. 
What  greater  good  from  lea  con  mortal  mp  'i 

It  lengthens  liie,  white  thiu  It  shortens  tlccp. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sentiment,  the  verses  are,  in  their" 

eminently  artificial  class,  highly  creditable  to  a  foreigner  who  did  not 

(luit  his  native  country,  France,  .ind  settle  in  England,  until  histirenty- 

fjfth  jcar.     A  l.nsk  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  is  indeed  accomplished 

by  one  wlio  earns  his  living,  o^  :^  voiVion  (A\\i>yij  wvvm^xTk  a.  fureign 

Iwgiiage.      It  is  possMe  tVvat,  \\\c  TCM:w\>NOTKe.  \».  -itvca 
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tuy  have  siig£«tlcd  ta  Mr.  Van  Laun,  whose  tnuulations  from 
klobire  and  M.  TauK  have  von  him  higli  recognition  and  c«(a- 
klohcd  position,  the  idea  of  rescuing  Iram  neglect  the  work5  of  the 
Bqgneiwc  refugee  who,  besides  translating  "  Don  (Juixoie  "  and  the 
ptcr  books  of  Gargantua,  has,  in  Mr.  Van  Laun's  words,  written  in  a 
[oreigD  language  "  comedies,  operas,  farces,  qiilogues,  prologues, 
ud  poems  whicli  arc  acknowledged  to  be  as  good  as  most  of  those 
Much  were  written  by  the  wits  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived." 

1  am  xorry  tliat  the  moral  character  of  Mottcux  docs  lillle  credit 
(0  Die  sober  practices  he  inculcates.  He  is  among  tlic  most  licentious 
Lmtn  of  a  licentk>us  epoch,  and  his  death  took  ]>bce  under  condi- 
itimi  not  less  tnigi<:  t)un  disreputable,  bearing  in  tliat  respect  a  strong 
ilikcneu  to  that  of  Marlowe. 


t  TT  is  not  mere  scnliment-ilism  that  pleads  in  favour  of  the  most 
I  X  merciful  form  of  death  being  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter 
:<f  inimals  intended  for  hunun  consumption.  There  is  no  question 
I  llw  much  suffering  would  be  spared  wtllc  if  they  were  not  allowed 
.toiw  ach  other  slaughtered.  Not  easy  is  it  to  conceive  the  kind  of 
,  tWiiie  they  feel  and  cannot  express.  How  observant  are  animals  is 
.pfred  by  a  co-te  which  came  under  my  own  observation.  Among 
'^inmates  of  my  house  is  a  jackdaw, an  ill-grained  and  vituperative 
**rt  as  ever  accepted,  under  protest,  human  companionship  and 
"man  attention.  He  prefers  so  distinctly  sleeping  in  a  cage  where 
^  enemy  can  assail  him  while  he  it  off  his  guard,  that  he  is  allowed 
**  have  his  own  *-ay  in  the  matter.  One  day  while  he  w.is  in  the 
^e,  some  dead  pheasants,  which  had  just  arrived  in  a  hamper, 
Replaced  beside  him.  His  dread  of  these  was  remarkable  to  witness. 
^  l«d  whose  whole  time  was  passed  in  defiance  of  things  stronger 
^  himself,  in  aggravating  a  mastiff  that  would  not  make  two  bites 
r  him,  or  in  pinching  surreptitiously  the  llamboyant  tail  of  his  arch- 
^my  the  cat  when  it  came  within  reach  of  his  cage,  went  at  this 
ght  into  an  ecstasy  of  terror  which  could  not  be  appeased  until  the 
Iconny  objects  were  removed.  ASIiat  instinct  caused  this  strange 
bmonstration  in  the  presence  of  death  sliown  in  one  of  its  own  race, 
bcit  of  so  diflferent  a  species,  is  not  to  be  gues.-ied.  Much  food  for 
flection  and  speculation  'm,  howe\'er,  afforded. 

T  is  wortli  while,  I  think,  to  chronicle  the  appearance  of  a  new 
poet.    Such  I  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mr.  James 

lomson,  the  author  of  "  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  and  other 
yctai.  In  tlie  case  of  llic  new  singer  the  world  has  been  m  no 
(ny  to  lisfcn,  and  the  works  now  reprinted  ot  lot  \\v«:  tx'S^  v«ft?. 


doom,"  shows  tinikr  what  influ«nccs  tnost  of  the  irorl 
produced  The  famous  arrangement  of  the  powers  in 
Catydoa  "  w  the  rrail  in  "  F&'ac  "  is  not  more 

ilupeius  of  the  bat  ^M 

Aiiil  in  Dui^lary  quett  ^^ 

than  are  the  lines  "  To  Oor  Lsdy  of  Death,*  the  poen 
its  name  to  the  volume  and  nuny  other  of  &[r.  Thomi 
Kitions.  I  wonder  if  the  ncir-comer  claims  kinship  « 
predecessor  and  namesake?  Alsny  rate,  the  stmilantjol 
to  have  led  the  later  poet  to  supply  in  the  "  Lord  of 
Indolence  "  a  species  of  continuation  of  the  most  incp 
ihe  earlier.  Whether  Mr.  Thomson  will  ever  show  himie 
high-priest  of  song  I  vrait  to  see.  He  hns,  at  any  latCi  D 
into  the  temple.  ' 

IN  his  singularly  able  «nd  scholarly  treatise  Da  the  Cl 
the  Ans  and  Creeds,  Mr.  C.  J.  Stone  mppttei  at 
the  Ramdyana,  the  earliest  of  tndi.in  romances,  a  work  t 
antecedent  to  anything  in  European  literature.  The  qu 
this  strange  and  primitive  legend  opens  out  arc  far  too  ni 
dealt  with  in  a  short  note.  Wc  hear  of  watering  the  roi 
gardens,  curuined  screens,  folding  doors,  golden  statue 
floors,  of  music,  palaces,  terraces,  ramparts,  and  warlike 
which  slay  a  huudred  men  ;  alt  sorts  of  inventions,  indei 
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THE  names  of  Eluabetli  Fry  and  Florence  Nightingale  have 
jiutly  actiuiied  an  enviable  iame  amongst  Englishwomen.   Yet 
tlwy  arc  but  a  type  or  thi:  noble  devotion  which  has  moved  many 
excellent  vromcn  who  have  preceded  them.     A  brief  record  of  one  of 
these  women,  Elizabeth  Alkin,  alias  I'jirliamcni  Joan — who  has  been 
Mjled  the  Florence  Nightingale  in  humble  life  of  the  Commonwealtli 
period— appean  in  the  new  scries  of  State  Papers.     The  beneficent 
fnoinctaof  this  woman  ever  prompted  her  presence  and  help  to  tlie  sick 
and  suffering  sent  ashore  (rom  ilic  fleet,  up  to  and  beyond  the  range 
ofh«  means.     On  June  t,  1653,  she  wrote  from  Harwich  to  the  Navy 
Commisuonen  that  she  had  spent,  on  necessaries  for  the  sick  and 
nunded,  three  times  as  much  as  the  £%  given  her  when  sent  down 
Acre,  for  she  "  caruwt  see  ihein  want "  if  she  has  it,  though,  in 
cocuefiuence,  she  owes  money  for  her  own  diet.    She  gave  much  "  to 
bvt  iheir  bodies  cle<med,  their  hair  cut,  and  their  clothes  mended," 
bui  had  only  been  able  to  obtain  twenty  shillings  from  the  Mayor  of 
Hjrwich,  and  therefore  begged  a  speedy  supply.    She  staled  further 
tbt  she  had  been  to  look  after  the  men  at  Ipswich,  and  would  have 
trought  up  to  London  those  who  were  fit  to  bear  the  journey,  but  that 
Mjjor  Bourne  was  anxiooi  for  her  to  remain  to  wait  the  issue  of  the 
"w  engagement.    M.ijor  Rouriie  promised  to  accommodate  her  with 
'■uney.and  paid  her  ^10;  but  it  appears  that  this  targe-hearted  woman, 
»lllwu^  in  the  poorest  circumstances,  spent  £^  on  the  English  sick 
wdTOundcd,  and  £fi  on  the  Dutch  prisoners  landed  nt  Harwich  and 
Ipnrich  after  the  fight  of  29thand3ist  July.     "Seeing  ihcir  wants 
Hd  Disery  were  so  great,"  she  wrote,  "  1  could  not  but  have  pity 
1^  them,  although  our  enemies."    As  the  natural  consequence  of 
*w  exertions,  .'Vlkin  herself  fell  ill,  and  had  to  return  to  London 
•jth  only  three  shillings  in  her  pocket     Although  the  Council  of 
Slile  ordered  her  ;^io  on  December  6,  1653,  and  the  Protector 
.^to  on  January  10,  1654,  she  was  compelled  to  HTite   in   the 
following  February  two  pitiful  letters,  bcgning  for  further  aid,  her 
Ouay  infirmities  being  brought  on  by  continual  watchings  day  and 
night.    She  stated  that  she  required  to  keep  two  nurses,  and  had 
been  forced  to  sell  her  bed  and  other  goods,  and  she  begged  either 
telicf  or  admission  to  some  hospital,  that  she  might  end  her  days  less 
nuscrabty.     ^\'e  have  no  record  as  to  how  her  life  ended,  but  by  her 
geiKfOsity  and  her  untiring  personal  senices  she  acquired  for  herself 
a  wide  and  a  noble  rqwtation. 

IN  the  well-known  and  admirable  "  Echoes  of  the  Week  "  which 
he  contributes  to  the  Illustraicd  Londen  Neiss,  Mr.  Sala  sup- 
plies  a  Ibt  of  books  constituting  a  library  of  reference  suitable  to  a 
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young  journalist,  and  consequently  to  any  young  man  of  cuhon 
whose  requiTeraents  in  the  way  of  books  arc  not  limited  ot  cx[iand«( 
by  (he  pursuit  of  some  special  profession.  As  a  nucleus,  and  i 
list  does  not  profess  to  be  more,  it  is  excellent.  I  sliould  like  lo  : 
to  ii,  however,  Dr.  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Handbook,"  Kc 
"ThcsaoruC  Coleridge's  ■*  Tabl«  Talk,"  "A  Dictionary  of  Tc 
in  Art,"  A  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  the  "  Globe  Atlas,"  Vaperc 
"  Uiogruphie  ties  Contecnporaiiu  "  and  "  Dicttonnaire  dcs  Lirt 
tures,"  and  Blair's  "  Chronological  Tables."  \nicn  ihe  next  cditil 
of  the  "Biographie  Universellc"  is  }>ublished,  let  our  youtii 
Jnunialist  subscribe  to  it,  even  if  he  has,  in  consequence  of  so  doilj 
to  forego  one  year's  bcriiday.  'I'hat  book  is  indeed  a  treasure. 
Eftgtish  cyclojHEdia  of  biography— a  new  one  is  much  needed,  sin 
those  in  existence  arc  lamentably  deficient  —and  a  good  gazetteer  i 
also  important,  nor  should  a  man  who  aims  at  becoming  a  i 
leave  out  of  a  library,  howe%'cr  small,  Milton,  Dryden,  andj^ 
Mention  of  "  Don  Quixote "  and  the  "  jVrabian  Night 
"  Robinson  Crusoe"  and  some  others,  is  only  omitted  becaus 
body  is  supposed  to  have  these  works.  It  is  very  diHicult  tol 
when  once  the  task  of  enumerating  indispensable  books  is 
racnccd.  Wlicn  Mr.  Sala  recommends  the  joumaltsl  lo  pick  up 
many  of  Holm's  editions  of  anything  at  can  be  got  hold  of,"  he  i 
admimblc  advice.  A  »er\'ii;c,  ilie  full  extent  of  which  is  not 
admitted,  was  rendered  to  cheap  litcmiure  when  Bohn's  libraries  I 
began  to  see  the  tight.  Is  there  anywhere  a  statue  to  a  booksclli 
I  shall  be  gtad  to  subscribe  towards  one  for  Mr.  Uohn  if  his  wo 
arc  not  monumenit  enough.  I  know  that  Najioleon  hanged  a  I 
seller,  but  thai  is  a  different  matter. 
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AN  Oxford  pupil  of  Mr.  Kuskin  has  had  Ihc  industry  ami  eni 
sinsm  to  collect  and  rescue  from  the  M^Met  all  the  publisb 
letters  of  the  great  arl-critic  for  scven-and-thiity  years  [klsI  -includ 
some  new  discoveries  of  his  own  in  addition  to  those  eniinicralcd 
the  Biialiograpliy.  Mr,  Ruskin  has  consented  lo  their  republic.nti 
in  two  handsome  volumes,  under  tlic  somewhat  fancifal  tillc 
"  Arrows  of  llic  Chace,"  and  has  utiltcn  a  special  preface  to 
book,  which  will  certainly  be  3  most  welcome  boon  lo  the  ms 
cotlcclors  and  students  who  had  despaired  of  ever  gathcrint;  lb 
Sibylline  leaves  together.  The  first  volume,  I  understand,  will 
ready  early  in  October,  and  may  be  obtained,  like  Mr.  Ruskin's  Ml 
works,  from  his  agent  and  publisher,  Mr.  George  Allen,  Suonyd 
Orpington,  Kent. 
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QUEEN   COPHETUA. 

BY  X.   E.    FRANCILLOM. 

Chapter  XXX. 

I  bond  none  good,  save  her.    The  world  mi  darkened 
With  breath  from  eril  hearts,  Tea,  thTOugb  and  through  : 
,  I,  even  I.  who  uw  hei  eyes,  who  hearkened 

I  Unto  hei  voice,  I  did — as  all  men  do. 

But  o'er  my  nights  of  Imvel  she,  above  me, 

Shone— a  lone  star  fiam  out  a  moonless  sky  : 
Aod,  since  she  shone  there,  should  she  fail  to  tove  me, 

To  wander  and  to  wait  content  was  I. 

Save  her,  good  fouod  I  naught,  divine  or  human  : 

She  was  my  hope,  my  faith,  by  sea  and  land  : 
Swil\  shot  the  star  to  enith — and  she  was  woman. 

And  I  the  man  who  built  his  house  on  sand. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  Helen's  heart  would  have  leaped  with 
triumph  at  sight  of  the  parchment  that  her  husband  spread 

r^  before  her.  It  would  have  meant  for  her  that  Alan  had  come 
^  his  own,  that  the  usurper  would  be  overthrown,  and  that  law  and 
'*^ht  were  on  the  side  of  Right  and  Wrong,  after  all.  But  now 
*hat  signified  Copleston — what  signified  anything  in  the  world? 
^be  paiting  words  of  Walter  Gray  had  not  as  yet  so  much  as  taken 
>Oot  in  her ;  far  less  had  they  had  time  to  grow.  She  could  only 
fed  that  the  man  to  whom,  in  the  name  of  friendship,  she  had  given 
iD  that  she  believed  to  be  left  of  her  heart,  had  deserted  her  in  her 
titmost  need  in  the  name  of  a  duty  that  she  was  unable  to  recognise. 
Alui  was  dead.  What  could  she  want  with  Copleston  ?  It  was  not 
br  herself  that  she  had  married  Gideon  Skull. 

TM.  CCXLVtt.   HO.  ij9g.  L  I- 
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"  Vou  li.ivc   founct  that  my  tiiihcr  made  a  will?"   the  Itkedl 
mechanically  and  coldly,  with  all  her  r«l  feelings  far  away — no 
in  the  grave,  but  not  all. 

"Found  ihat  he  made  it  ?  "  said  Gideon  itnpaiically,     "  Fe 
th«  Will  I    U1ut  has  come  to  you  t    Dont  you  understand  ? 
I  thought  I  should  win  )-our  battle  at  last — and  it's  von  \    Do  yc? 
undersUnd  me  a  little  better  now  "i  " 

"  No,"  said  she.     "  I  don't  understand  anything  A  all. 
How  can  Copleston  be  mine  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it's  yours.     It^  tcA  Tint  to  Alan  ;  and,  in  case  oT* 
dying  without  issue,  then  to  you— in  both  cases  as  freely  and  aboig 
lutcly  as  can  be.     Your  father  has  i«it  you  in  the  sanw  posit  ico 
as  if  he  had  died  intestate,  being  your  fathct  according  to  Ia>. 
Under  all  the  ciminititanccs,  it  was  the  bett  thin^  he  cmild  do.     H 
wasn't  drnwn  by  a  lawyer,  I'm  lold-    Naturally.    Ofcour>e  hewawT  | 
(he  man  to  tell  cwn  a  Uwyrr  how  things  really  were  between  hio 
and  Mrs.  Reid." 

A  hot  light  c.imc  into  Helen's  eyes.    But  he  did  not  sect)' 
never  could  understand  why  plain  bets  should  not  be  recoe»s(d.l 
Had  he  been  bom  out  ofnxdlock,  he  vrould  not  have  minded— Mt  i 
why  should  she?    A  woman  is  but  a  wom.in  ;  and  her  chandogMjl 
be  one's  own  mother  cannot,  in  reason,  make  her  dilTercnt  franl 
rest  of  such  things. 

*'  So,  no  doubt,  he  wished  Alan  to  succeed  him  as  if  in ' 
couT^  of  law,  and  you  to  succeed  Alan  in  the  same  way  ;  and  nu^ 
the  will  himself  to  make  everything  square  in  case  of  need.    I  alnf* 
thought  ii  impossible  that  he,  under  such  cimimstances,  should  M^ 
luroself  die  without  some  sort  of  a  will.     Luckily,  it's  a  good 
signed,  witnessed,  everything  in  form,  and  written  on  parchmeol  I 
safoty."  . 

'      "-And  how  came  it  to  be  lost — and  found?"  asked  Helen,'*' 
Ihc  heat  still  in  licr  eyes,  but  in  a  frozen  voice  that  Gideon  must  h*^' 
'been  dull  indeed  not  lo  have  fcU  as  well  as  heard.     But  ihcn  he** 
far  too  nmcli  imeresled  in  his  tnumpli  lo  notice  shades  of  to**** 
however  marked  they  might  be. 

"  Ah — hoAv !  He  had  to  put  it  somewhere,  you  see  ;  an}  , 
cuppose  he  took  it  for  granted  that  my  reverend  uncle  was  a  nuu» 
bu.iiness,  instead  of  a — tlie  other  thing.  Any  way,  my  uncle  \>^ 
charge  of  a  certain  document  in  a  foolscap  envelope,  not  to  be  opei^T 
till  a  certain  time  after  his  death."  Gideon  had  never  told  an  untn^ 
nor  was  he  telling;  one  now.  "  \^'ell,  it  would  have  struck  any  btff 
ihax  it  contained  a  wVn.    "W-^  UTtclc  lud  hidden  it  away  b 
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nj  hole  in  the  IwliJry— HO,  I  won'l  say  hidden  ;  th.it  sounds  ugly — 
hid  put  tt  away  for  safi;  keeping.  ViXxnn  I  tiuid  or  that  blue 
cnnclopc,  1  looked  for  ir,  I  need  not  say.  And  there  it  is,  nilh  Uncle 
C&n$to[)hcr  for  niintss-aiMi  Coplcvlon's  you»  '.  " 

She  was  not  %iiuck  by  ihc  slRingcncss  of  the  ttoiy.  And,  thaugli 
her  cyet  were  lesiiog  U|>on  her  Tatheri  name  niiilen  in  his  own  hand, 
her  thwights  were  «ry  different  indeed  fioni  wliat  Gideon  supposed. 

"  Well— have  you  recovtted  your  breath  yet  ?  "  asked  he.  "  If 
1  didn't  know  wlul  you  mtut  be  feeling  about  it  all— why,  one  would 
think  you  wcTC  di^airiwiiited  to  find  yourtdf  niihtre^of  Coplcston 
and  thousands  a  year  ! " 

"Disappointed?"  asked  Helen.    "  Vcs.     I  am." 

*■  In  the  name  of  -  "  Itegan  Gideon,  simply  bovildcrcd  and 
tntued. 

"  Alan  is  dead, "  aid  ^e.     "  Let  us  say  no  more." 

U  she  was  misunderstood  by  Gideon,  wlul  was  he  by  her  ?  He 
hail  come  lip  from  I  lilKn-ick,  with  Coplcston  in  his  hand,  to  win  her 
iyimtfiAMaiM.  H.-idnot  ihc  recovery  of  Coplcston  been  the  object 
of  her  life? — must  it  not  nccd--ibcllt«.' highest  bribe  whetely  the  heart 
of  woman  might  be  won  by  man?  Why,  lie  liad  known  hundreds  of 
•omen  sell  ihenwctvw  for  a  hundredth  part  of  the  wonh  of  Coplcston. 
A  duchms  would  have  been  chca[ier.  And  now,  iii»^[ead  of  reading 
">  hci  face  the  joint  iriumph*  of  possession  and  revenge,  all  due  to 
Wni,  he  saw— only  a  blank,  aiij  nothing  more. 

He  had  been  looking  forward  with  surh  sanguine  confidence  to 

'nding  sotneihiiig  so  very  differeni  to  welcome  bis  return,  that  he 

"Id  even  been  able  to  overlook  her  mad  whim  of  c»:aping  from  his 

^o«se  wliilc  he  had  been  gone.     He  wanted  Coplcston  for  iu  own 

wke  as  well  as  for  hers ;  and  now  he  had  to  Ictm  that  he  would  tear 

"P  the  will  if  such  surrender  would  give  him  the  food  he  needed  to 

^iafy  the  later  hunger  that  had  been  growing  up  in  him,     Uiit  such 

*a)tiinental  follies  were  not  to  be  put  into  words,     f  lis  only  excuse 

'o  himself  for  feeling  such  things  about  a  woiunii  was  that  she  was 

•^  igod  to  Coplesion.     Self-respect  forbade  him  to  put  things  to 

^•iBsclf  in  any  other  way.     Another  sort  of  hypocrite  would  have 

*>id,  I  want  Copieston  because  I  want  licr.     He  said  to  himself,  I 

*ant  her  l)ecausc  I  want  Coplesion.     Since  the  (list  would  seem  to 

'*inj  like  the  hypocritical  humbug  he  despised,  he  took  the  second 

'<>rm.     Only  a  fool  could  prefer  a  woman  to  her  land  ;  and  he  could 

^  a«hnit  the  possibility  of  Gideon  Skull's  feeling  like  a  fool. 

"  or  all  die  perverse,  incomprehensible  things  on  the  face  of  the 
tiobc,"  he  cried  out,  without  a  sign  of  hia  chataclcrisuc  ca\TO,"  "wQTOttn. 
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beat  Uicm  all  I  But  this  beats— yes,  even  womea  Here  have 
brcn  wailinf;  Tor  Copleston.  working  for  Copleston,  living  far 
ston,  marrying—yes,  if  that's  Inie — manying  for  Co])I«Ub; 
when  at  last  1  come  to  you  with  it  in  my  hasdi  and  you  bftve 
to  do  but  take  it  -then  you  turn  up  yotir iKtse  and  makea&Rii 
1  had  bct:n  olTi.Ting  soraeibing  too  unpleaxant  to  touch  wiib 
finger  1  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  said  ihank-you  -fW 
used  to  say  that,  when  I  had  done  nothing.  ....  Upon  my  toul,  I 
sometimes  think  something  must  have  turned  your  brain.  I've  bonl 
of  babies  crying  for  things  »o  long  as  they  think  they  can't  get  Ihcs^ 
and  then,  when  they  do  get  ihem,  throwing  [hem  an-^iy,  and 

for  a  new  moon Shall  I  try  and  get  you  the  moon,  H' 

But  if  I  did,  I  suppose  you'd  only  be^n  to  cry  for  the  sun." 

"  I  Kaid,  let  u»  say  no  more.    You  know  why  I  wanted  C( 
•ton ■ 

"  Yes,  Alan  U  dead,  as  you  say  ;  at  leatt,  I  suppose  so.    Do 
want  to  make  me  hate  his  very  name?" 

"  1  did  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  you  again,"  said  she.  "  If- 
we  must  go  on  living  together— if  that  is  my  duty " 

"  Helen,  ruAa/has  happened  since  I  Itave  been  gone?" 

"  I  have  something  to  say.     I  will  be  to  you  eveiyihiog  I 
be,  if  you  say  I  must ;  but  I  will  not  take  Copleston  now,  sinak 
mine  to  take  or  leave." 

"  You  are  stark  staring  raving  mad,  Helen,  Or  peilupi 
only  want  to  escape  from  gratitude  ;  for  you  must  knowpetfceily 
you  can't  do  any  such  thing.     Copleston  is  yours," 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  with  an  air  of  quiet  indilTcicncc  under 
her  heart  was  healing  angrily;  "if  I  don't  cl>oofic  to  claim  it 
can't  call  it  mine.     1  am  perfectly  serious — every  word.     I  couJd"* 
bear  even  to  sec  it  again," 

"  Serious  1  Do  you  forget  to  whom  you  would  leave  CopleiS** 
in  whose  hands? — To  a  scoundrel,  a  swindler,  who  cheats  wJ** 
and  orphans,  and  throws  over  his  friends  — —  " 

"He  is,  after  all,  a  Waldron.  It  would  all  have  been  W'.''' 
if " 

"  If  there  had  been  no  will— found  by  me." 

"  I  cannot  argue ;  but  I  cannot  take  Copleston,"  ' 

"You  cannot?" 

"  I  wilt  not,  I  should  say." 

"Then,  /wil! !     Yes— I.     1  am  your  husband,  and  I  wiU  tK^ 
m/  wife  rob  herself  with  her  own  hands.     I  told  you  CojJ*^ 
is  yours.    You  won't  u.Ve  u  ■,  \\\m\  Twiix,\)ta(kf»  alL    In  law,   5** 
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pletton  is  not  yours,  but  mine ;  and  as  sure  as  1  live,  JuuiK 
be  doflc." 

"  Voun  y  asked  Helen,  with  a  voice  in  which,  at  last,  her  trouble 
■ude  ittelf  heard. 

"Ves;  mine.  It  was  left  freely  and  absolutely  to  you.  Youi 
■ouge  therefore  gave  Coplesion  to  me." 

"Is  ihal  true?"  she  asVed,  suddenly  turning  faint  and  pale. 

**  Abioluicly  true.    Ask  any  lawyer  jou  jilca^e." 

"And."  she  said  in  a  ^"Cry  low,  (juict  tdicCi  ihat  gathered  new 
■migth  and  fire  as  she  went  on — "and— you  propose — you  dare  to 
lini-that  Coplcston,  my  father's  house,  sliould  be  ukcu  away  from 
nftoit  or  kind  of  Waldron  and  given  to  you  P  " 

"  I —  "    He  stopped  short  in  real  amaze. 

•  Hear  mc  out,  Gideon  Skull,  You  say  that  Coplcston  shall  not 
f>  to  one  who  cheats  orpluins  and  widows,  and  is  a  false  friend — and 
Itiy  so  loa  Vou  say  it  shall  not  go  to  Victor  Waldron.  I  say  it 
IM  not  go  to  ymt.  In  what  way  are  you  more  fit  to  be  master  of 
L'opleston  than  he  ?  " 

'  He  clenched  his  fist  and  swore  deeply.  He  did  love  her ;  he 
M  DcvcT  loved  her  more  than  now,  when  she  was  treating  lum  with 
Miething  more  than  scorn.  Ht  faUc,  and  a  cheat  ?  M-  to  be  named 
l»  the  same  bicath  with  N'iclor  ^^'aldron  ?  He  was  provoked  into  the 
Bood  wherein  men  have  been  known  to  strike  women,  and  the  harder 
^  more  they  loved  them,  according  to  what  love  means  to  them, 
jut,  for  the  rest,  an  oath  wa£  all  he  could  find  to  say. 

"I  told  you," said  Helen,  "the  last  night  I  saw  you,  all  that  I 
lean  j  how  you  concealed  Alan's  death  in  order  that  you  might  drive 
ic  iolo  being  your  wife.    I  sm  not  sorry  now  that  my  mother  died 

tfiwc  she  knew  all— how  you  have  made  mc  what  I  am 

Ou  understand  why,  so  long  as  it  is  mine,  Coplcston  shall  not  be 

IVfc    I  said,  let  us  say  no  more.   It  was  you  made  me  speak "* 

"  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  childish  whimt.  I  tell  you  again, 
Ckpleston  is  not  yours  to  keep  or  give  away.  Your  own  words  <Jiow 
tw  nuch  you  know  me.  I  shall  reclaim  Copleston  for  myxelf,  under 
HIT  father's  will,  and  you  will  live  there  as  my  wife,  until  you  arc 
Ued.  ....  There  I  we  ^t•iU  say  no  more.     ^Ve  will  go  home." 

Gideon  felt,  with  his  usual  honesty,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
httsband  to  be  his  wife's  master  as  soon  as  she  showed  herself 
ipctessly  and  helplessly  beyond  the  pale  of  reason.  He  felt,  with 
Xfltant  weakness,  that  things  might  have  been  better  between  them 
t)e  had  onl)  exerted  the  full  masculine  strength  of  his  authority  from 
t  beginning,  instead  o{  drifting  on  in  the  hopi;  tVia.\  dc^cwtv?:.^  wA. 
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indulgence  might  soncn  her  heart  (omirds  him.     It  is  tnic  thai 
indulgence  aiid  deference  had  always  been  somewlui  invisible  to 
eyes  but  hb  own,  and  liad  looVed  more  than  anything  else  like  suIIm 
.  Aciliiioicence  in  an  inevitably  uncomfortable  sJlualkm  ;  but  there  ii 
<  B  villoinauH  tmditionnboiit  -learned,  Heaven  knows  how— that  if  yoo 
wish  to  make  the  best  and  utmost  of  yottr  wife,  you  mu&t  let  ber  kt\ 
that  you  arc  her  master.    As  women  nrc  not  aslumed  to  publbh  ihc 
theory  to  ilicir  own  disgrsce,  it  is  not  wonderful  ihai  men  liMuId   | 
believe  them :  it  b  only  i  tittle  more  than  stnuij^e  tlui  men  should  aot. 
despise  them.    Gideon  Skull  did,  on  ]>Tincipk,  de>]>isi:  wnnen  in 
general,  though  he  bad  learned  to  hunger  for  the  heart  of  one;  oet* 
did  he  fL-cl  that  he  nt-edcd  her  heart  the  le$s  Iwciusc  of  his  dis4>' 
pointmcni  that,  in  so  imporlanl  a  matter,  she  had  proved  lientlf  n^ 
better  ilun  her  fellow-n-omen,  after  alL    He  had  thought  Iter  one  C^^ 
brave,  d.ire,  and  do  all  things  for  great  objects — to  gain  Coplestoaait^d 
to  criih  Waldron  ;  and  that  she  should  (ail  when  the  cup  wat «  h^=^ 
lip  -it  seemed  iiicredible,  monstrous,  worse  even  than  womaniik 
such  a  tiling  could  be. 

It  was  dcsT  tlut  he  must  master  her,  then.     And  since— ai 
■  kept  assuring  himself  with  exaggerated  pentiiitence— he  hid  i 
rhcr  for  her  lands,  those  Unds  he  must  have,  nhethcr  her  hcut  < 
with  them  or  no.     He  had  never  fck  «o  near  being  nngry  since  l»  "■ 
W.1S  Iiom, 

\Vell  indeed  was  it  for  Mis.  Reid  that  she  could  not  live  to  (w* 
the  day  when,  by  the  act  of  her  own  hands,  Copleston  woiiW  I*^-^ 
into  those  of  Gideon  Skull ! 
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Helen  could  only  sec  the  outside  of  het  hutbantTs  life ;  couM 
have  seen  to  those  very  inmost  depths  which,  ci-en  to  htmsctf,  he 
so  incapable  of  expressing,  she  might  have  felt  somewhat  less  harfly- 
though  c^'cn  then  she  could  scarcely  have  been  more  dispose! » 
pardon.     His  love  could  not  have  touched  her  heart,  or  hbvit***' 
right  and  wrong  appealed  to  her*.    To  (bigive,  one  mast  com?"" 
hcnd ;  and  the  gulf  between  them  was  not  to  Ik  passed,  etthei  ^ 
him  or  by  her.     Nor  had  she  by  any  means  consciously  suboiiBt^ 
herself  to  the  counsel  of  Walter  Gray,  who  bad  gone  to  work  to  «■* 
more  like  a  surgeon  than  a  ph)'sician  in  trying  to  mend  her  lifc^ 
pcrh.ips  he  believed  it  to  be  only  his  own  right  l«nd  he  was  cuBtff 
iiff  when  be  maimed  hers.     Uut  some  sort  of  outward  gtiiduioe  hal 
become  necessitry  to  her ;  and,  as  all  the  direction  she  bod  roGci\«A 
from  without  was,  for  the  present,  to  submit  to  her  con%-eitO0Dil 
t/utics,  she  )nade  no  icsisianct  W  VticoiAcn  \ft  tetum  lioine.    1 
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■fiftwjjicasy  lo  obey  a  command  ;  though  no  <luiiU  klic  wtmltl  hav«i 
(ountl  it  (at  easier  to  disobey  lud  Walter  Gray  remained  by  lier  side,  j 
l>ncrtcd    by  him,  aa    j>owerlcss    to   keep  Gideon's   hands  frouj 
(^cil'Ieston  as  lo  recall  the  dead  to  life,  &I11.'  could  only  re&i^  alt 
effort  and  let  everything  go.    \Vhy  did  <;i<!coii  wish  to  keep  her, 
when  she  cotdd  not  imagine  that  lie  could  care  for  her,  and  could 
now  get  all  tic  wanted  witlrout  her?    Why  had  Waller  Gray  given 
l^n  up  to  siicli  a  man,  when  lie  Iiad  told  her  lie  loved  her  ?    Hate 
i^lnl  Like  love,  and  love  like  hate,  it  seemed  10  her.    At  lost  she  was 
^Ttj  baffled  and  beaten  down — oa  likely  as  tliou^aivds  of  her  cfiiialt 
'"  »[ml  10  become  a  mere  piece  of  wax  in  her  ImsbaiHl's  hands.    She 
^d  shot  her  bst  boll,  and  it  had  been  shot  in  vain. 

She  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  d^ily  business,  of  which  he 

'ell  off  speaking  to  her.     No  doubt,  with  the  will  in  his  hands,  be 

Hod  nothing  to  fear  from  Messrs.  Aristidcs  and  Stnon,  who  would 

l^nire  themselves  only  100  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  their  mistake' 

^f  a  hank  for  a  pigeon.    Nor  would  Gideon  find  it  hard  to  for^ve 

^^>en  trbosc  backing  wotild  l>e  useful — indeed,  neccssar}- — in  taking 

tacojicr  measures  to  secure  Coi>le3lon.    In  business,  as  all  the  world 

^aowB,  a  man  has  neither  friends  nor  foes  ;  and,  in  the  commercial 

■QecalogtKs,  the  ready  foigivcnc-ss  of  injuries,  when  ihg-ir  Tcmcm- 

^Mtnce  is  inconvenient,  is  one  of  the  rorciuosl  laws.     Hut  slill,  all 

*.hesc  matters  implied  a  good  deal  of  absence  from  home  on  Gideon's 

Jjart ;  and  he  and  Helen  saw  but  little  of  one  another  even  when  he 

"Vas  indoors.    She  hardly  observed  a  diange  in  his  manner  tou-ards 

lier ;  a  new  roughness  .'md  impcriousness  taking  the  place  of  his 

former  sullen,  or  paiicut,  reserve.     But  then  she  liad  become  of  late 

very  inapt  to  obscTNC  anything.     That  episode  of  Waiter  Cray  had 

left  her  hcan  dead  a  second  time.    She  had  but  one  fear  left— that 

she  might  hear,  any  hour,  llut  some  first  step  had  been  taken  towards 

piiniog  possession  of  Copleston. 

One  day,  about  a  week  aflcr  her  return  to  the  roof  she  had  been 
•o  desperate  to  leave,  Gideon,  on  reluming  from  the  city,  found  a 
vet)'  little  boy  Uying  to  reach  the  Vnodcer  of  the  house  door, 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here  ?  "  asked  he,  with  the 
bluff  and  surly  good-nature  whieli  was  his  principal  eh.tmcteri»tic  out 
of  doors. 

"I'm  Uitly  Green,"  said  the  boy,  making  another  failure  at  the 
knocker.     "'Hiat'swhol  nm." 

"And  wlwt  do  you  nvinl  with  my  knocker?    I  can't  let  you  My 

oamy  doorstep  all  the  time  you're  growing."  ■-  "-"  ''■»■■■• 

"I'm  ftom  ray  mothcr'fv  where  Mrs.  Skull  Y(a*Vw\'i\g',t.\»j.'%T<t,'w« 
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t  live  niyscir,  (oo  :  ont)-  our  kngclcer's  noi  so  ull  u  yours.     Yo 
knocked  oura  quite  cuy  when  you  carae  lo  sec  Mr*.  Skull,  and  th^  m 
other  Kentlcman,  loa" 

"Well,  I'll  snve  you  the  trouble  oTlinocking  at  my  door,  and  yov^cr 
thall  Kaie  inc  the  uouhle  of  kno<:king  it  j ours  whca  I  call  agair^^| 
Po  you  want  Mm.  Skull  ?"  M 

"  Not  particular.  I've  got  lo  {;ive  her  a  letter,  mother  33]-s,  fro^c--^ 
the  postman  :  I  wish  I  could  knock  like  liim  ' " 

"  Then  I'll  give  it  lo  her,  if  you'll  give  it  to  oie."     He  took  tl 
letter  from  the  boy,  who  went  olT  whistling,  and  examined  the 
marks  in  order  to  gueu  who  cuuld  pouibly  be  writing  a  letter 
Helen,  who  neither  wrote  nor  received  such  ttiin^x.    It  was  cviden" 
from  the  eounlr>-,  and  was  directed  in  a  hand  that  did  not 
unfamiliar  to  him. 

"  HilUwick."    What  might  that  mean  ? 

Gideon  was  not  a  man  to  strain  at  gnats  to  make  up  for  swaUo'^vr- 
ing  camels.     The   letter,  being   his  wife's,  was   his,  no  less  tl^^tn 
Copleslon.     Since  there  can  l>e  no  sort  of  dishonesty  in  doing  wB-aat 
'one  likes  with  one's  own,  he  made  no  Kruple  of  tearing  open  ^^ 
enve1o])e  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  hall  :  Helen  herself  would      "br 
perfectly  welcome  to  see  how  far  he  meant  henccfonh  to  be  nusc^o- 
But  his  eye  no  sooner  fell  ujwn  the  signature  than  a  black  and  "f" 
shadow  fell  over  his  face,  the  like  of  which  those  who  kncwl^»-><° 
best  had  never  seen.     He  changed  his  mind  about  running  over  ^K** 
letter  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  canied  it  at  once  into  the  priv^^^T 
of  his  own  room. 

The  letter  was  dated  "Coplcston,  near  Hilbwick,"  and 
without  any  sort  of  form.    And  it  ran  as  follows : — 


"  1  hardly  know  how  lo  begin  this  letter.  Tlwre  are  things 
ought  to  say  to  you  lh.it  I  mii.tt  say,  and  thii^  that  I  must  » 
whether  I  ought  or  not ;  ajwl  I  feel  unable  to  say  anyof  them  in  su««*'  ^ 
a  way  as  to  feel  sure  that  you  will  take  them  in  the  right  way,  whi^'  "^ 
is  the  only  way  I  desire.  I  can  only  hope  that,  as  the  Waiter  Gr^^'' 
who  tried  to  l)e,  and  still  wishes  to  be,  your  friend,  I  made  y^^^? 
understand  me  better  than  when  we  paned  in  Hillswick  dnirchyatc^^'''^ 
Your  brother  undcTslood  me,  as  I  am  and  not  as  I  am  named,  bcfcr**'^ 
he  died  ;  and  had  he  lived  but  one  day  longer,  I  have  oo  tt^^^ 
but  that  he  would  have  understood  the  insufferable  burden  tha^*"^ 
Cojileston  has  been  lo  me.  Until  a  very  short  while  ago  I  ntie-— •'^ 
knew  how  absolutely  intolerable  it  is  to  feel  that  wrong  has  come  \m^^ 
me  through  you  and  yours.    He  ttwVdhavc  learned  to  undersianO^^^ 
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kC  an,  ukI  wouM,  as  a  [>lain  .-ind  simple  duly  of  riiemlKhij),  have  con- 
•  ^iitfll  to  make  some  ananijcincTtt  whereby  1  might  be  released 
rr<3ca  the  burden.  I  can  now  only  come  to  you  in  his  name.  But 
t»»  ha  name  1  have  a  right  to  dtatand  yout  consent  to  a  settlement 
'•'Wch  may  set  mc  free  from  the  horror  of  iMssscssing  iahcriunce 
il^al  is  only  mine  by  an  accident,  while  you  arc  left  dependent  for 
>'oui  daily  bread  on  the  tiuns  and  chances  of  such  3  life  as  Gideon 

'1  bcsouglit  you  to  give  the  rest  of  your  life  to  duty,  however 
^^nl  as  1  trttst  to  be  able  to  give  myself  henceforth  10  mine.  But 
?*•)' ought  not  to  be  the  result  of  necessity.    You  must1>e  free  todo 

*  or  not  to  do  tl,  or  doing  it  becomes  nothing,  and  you  must  be 
^^ilcixiidcnt  in  or<kr  to  be  free.  If  your  marriage  were  a  happy  one,  I 
'loiild  have  nothing  to  say.  There  can  be  no  question  of  freedom  or 
*^avery  where  love  rules.  Bm  since  your  relation  to  your  husband 
^^iist  hencefotth  be  one  of  duty,  tlie  duty  you  will  give  him  ought 
*^  be,  and  must  be,  that  of  a  free  woman,  who  gives  it  of  her  own  free 
'^'ill,  becati.ie  it  is  right,  and  not  of  a  slave,  who  mu»t  pay  it  or  starve. 
<fyou  refuse  to  take  a  sufficient  share  of  what  is  all  yours  by  every 
^oral  right,  you  will  be  wronging  youreelf,  and  me,  and  even  Gideon 
^kull— fur  he  has  his  rights  as  well  as  I  .ind  you.  Vou  will  be 
'Wronging  mc  by  i-isiting  my  most  unintentional  wrong  with  a  punish- 
tnent  harder  than  I  can  bear — that  is  to  say,  by  forbidding  me  10  help 
>ou  to  live,  and  so  in  cfl'cct  forbidding  mc  to  redress  one  grain  and 
vtom  of  the  wrong  that  I  have  unwillingly  and  unwittingly  done.  It 
as  not  usual  to  punish  a  wiong-docr  by  forbidding  him  to  re]>air  the 
«^'il  lie  has  wrought :  I  ha\'e  alwa)'8  looked  upon  that  as  tlie  worst 
punishment  rcscncd  for  dead  sinners,  Vou  will  be  wronging  yourself, 
1>ec3usc  you  will  be  doing  wrong ;  because  you  will  be  showing 
younelf  too  weak  to  be  just  and  too  proud  to  pardon.  I  may  say  all 
this  now,  I  suppose,  for  Alan's  sake,  witliout  fear  of  your  throwing  this 
into  the  fiJC  without  reading  anoilier  word. 

"  Only  for  one  reason,  nott',  I  an)  glad  that  Copleston  is  mine  by 
law.  If  you  were  unmarried,  I  should  know  what  to  say — I  mean,  of 
course,  no  compromise  would  content  me  which  should  not  wring 
tlic  utmost  concession  from  your  pride.  1  am  botmd  to  talk  of  a 
compromise  instead  of  an  entire  surrender,  because  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  I  don't  know  how  imjxissible  it  would  be  to  make  you  meet  me 
more  ih.-in  half-way.  The  reason  why  I  am  glad  of  Copleslon  beiikg 
tccUnically  mine  is  tliat  )'0U  art  married.  It  is  perfectly  easy,  I  find, 
to  make  a  settlement  u{x>n  you  which  will  make  you  independent  of 

Gideon  Skull,  and  over  which  he  will  have  no  cqhUqI  whatcvcit. 
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And  ihat  is  n'l:.ii  I  i>roiK>sc  lo  do  ncu:    How  1  Ruy  funher  deal  wiCj 
Co]>Ic6lon  ii  H-llI  be  for  mc  to  consider. 

"  There  are  <iucuions  of  duty  for  both  of  us— for  mc  as  well  i^ 
for  ymi — ^nd  vrc  uill  not  nrguc  nbotit  »o  idle  a  ftuesi'ion  as  lo  whoe-  ^m 
is  tlic  harder.     Perhaps — in  my  heart — I  may  ihinV  thai  part  Otjv^^^ 
duty  the  very  hardest  which  obliges  you  to  take  any  part  of  your  o^^^hi 
right  from  my  hands.     Itut  it  is  your  duty.    One  of  tbc  hard^ss: 
pans  of  mine  is  lo  write  in  this  way  to  you  about  busLncss  at 
racnls  which  cannot  be  put  into  delicate  forms  twist  them  as  wc  : 
Itut  these  will  soon  be  paU  and  over,  and  then  will  come  the  rest       < 
our  lives.     I  won't  say  that  1  hope  you  may  be  happy  ia  ytn.».s-s 
because  it  seems  to  mc  that  happine&s  is  not  a  thing  for  people     re 
think  about,  even  when  it  comes  of  its  ou-n  accord.    My  own  part   in 
the  business  of  life  seems  fiiirly  plain.   I  must  be  steward  of  CoplcstoB 
while  I  live,  and  not  punish  tlic  place  and  the  people  by  being  out  o( 
the  way  of  helping  titm — it  is  not  their  fjiutt  that  llic  pUcc  and  it> 
intcTcsls  have  fallen  into  wrong  handsL     The  wrong  hands  roust-    try 
to  be  right  ones  for  t/um.     I  only  wish  we  could  be  friends  eao**^ 
for  mc  lo  come  to  you  for  counsel  sbout  such  plans  as  I  may  tas^ 
for  the  welfare  of  a  place  of  which  I  feci  myself  to  be  steward  for  y^*- 
.\nd  your  pan  ?  Well— I  spoke  of  that  when  I  last  saw  >-ou,  an<3  I 
can  hardly  bear  to  speak  of  it  agata    Wc  have  both  nude  c«^ 
mistakes ;  but  wc  are  not  alone  in  <i\a,t,  and  wc  must  not  make     * 
worse  niislakc  of  not  making  the  best  of  them.    'When  1  sec  so  rb^T 
otlien  bearing  so  bravely  the  burdens  of  lives  which  jar  wiih  t*"'"' 
natures  at  every  turn,  I  feel  atliamed.    And  wlwn  I  see  ymi  bca^f^ 
yours  bravely— then  I  shall  be  adiamerl  a  hunJied  times  orer  ^'  ' 
dont  lind  ample  courage  to  bear  mine. 

"Victor  Wai.dhow." 
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Gideon  crumpled  up  the  letter  in  his  fist,  then  he  spread  it  op 
and  rcail  it  a^in.  He  was  filled,  not  with  anger,  but  with  c^'"' 
savage  pain,  Vcs — there  was  the  waae,  Victor  ^^'aldran — ev^^ 
letter  was  distinct  and  clear.  He  could  not  think  how  all  thii  T^^° 
come  lo  pass.     But  he  knew  terribly  well  how  lo  feel.     For  he  H^ 

belieA'ed  in  Helen and  now  slie  was  just  as  wonhlets  as  all  **" 

rest  of  the  world.     He  knew  well  enough  that  he  had  a  heait  no^' 
for  ho  felt  it  aching, 

And  probably  he  knew  Hh.it  to  ihink  too.  Al'if  he  kncn'  wftf 
Helen  had  refused  to  take  Copleston  from  \"ictor  Waldron,  Tit 
letter  told  its  own  story  of  the  long  and  close  intimacy  that  crcitn 
secret  underst.indingsand  iherighiof  people  to  preach  to  one  anoihci. 


^^flight  from  hCT  home  was  fully  cxpbincd  no*",  and  it  was  !i«  who 
'"*-adbccn  visiting  her  in  lodgings  during  her  husband's  absence  ;  lie  _ 
■•  JiOBi  slic  had  made  the  confidant  of  her  married  life;  he  who  had  lurcd!fl 
.«ran-ay.     All  these  were  things  th:it  (Jidcon  Skull  could  perfectly 
<R)prebend.     There  was  room  for  a  great  de.il  more  than  jealousy, 
I     "'Slie  same  scoundrel  who  had  cheated  him  of  his  share  of  Copleaton  ■ 
I      %'ted,  with  hypocritical  sentimenU  and  false  diivalrir.  been  robbing  him  V 
t     ^af  his  wife  too— the  wife  for  whom  he  now  knew  )ie  would  have  given  m 
^felfcen  thousand  Cojilestons.    He  knew  Waldron's  trick.i  of  old~thatl 
"«Bh»ni  Quixote,  who  look  all  things  he  could  get,  and  paid  for  them" 
ill  fine  words.     How  had  Helen  met  him?    At  the  Aristidea',  of 
^:out5C— it  was  Vktor  Waldron  who  had  been  masquerading  under  i 
\he  name  of  Waller  Gray  ;  Victor  Waldton,  the  aich-tliief,  who  had] 
Iwen  dogging  Alan,  and  womiing  out  Gideon's  pieces  of  [lulicy,  and] 
snaking  "&icnd«"  with   Helen  to  such   good   purpose    that  shoj 
prcfnrcd  to  see  Copleston,  that  end  and  aim  of  her  life,  in  Waldron'a] 
Kands  insteiid  of  in  her  own.     He  remembered  Victor's  old  f^ncy  for] 
Helen  Rcid — it  was  nil  as  clear  as  day. 

And  did  she  not  undersLind  ihe  whole  game — was  she  not  a  vciy 
woman,  after  all?  Thought  was  making  Gideon  outwardly  calmer, 
but  he  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  feminine  depths,  though  there  were 
few  men  in  the  world  who  could  have  guessed  at  tliem  but  he.  The 
very  infant  she  (bund  herself  the  wife  of  a  ruined  man,  she  U.id 
made  friends  with  a  foe  who  was  able,  and  whom  she  had  inad« 
eager,  to  settle  upon  her,  for  her  own  independent  use,  as  niudi  of  ■ 
the  income  of  Copleston  as  she  might  choose.  And  what  was  to  be 
the  whole  nature  of  sudi  a  bargain,  made  between  sikIi  a  woman 
and  tudt  a  man?  Waldron  give  nothing  for  notliing?  Not  even 
Helen  herself  would  be  able  to  work  such  a  miracle  as  that  would  be. 
Alas  !  Even  Gideon  himself  had  to  feel  at  la.st  the  shame  of  suspecting 
himself  to  be  a  fool. 

But  it  vras  infinitely  woKf-  than  if  he  had  known  himself  to  be 
one.  All  hope  of  Helen's  heart  had  gone  from  him— and  it  h.id 
prov«d  so  ivonhless  a  heart  tliat  he  was  aihamed  of  having  ever 
desired  such  trash  for  his  own,  o'cn  with  Copleston  tacked  tlicrvto. 
Heten's  goodness  was  his  one  delusion,  and  now  even  that  was  gone. 
He  felt,  in  his  way,  as  Helen  had  felt  in  hers  when  it  was  first  bome 
in  u|>on  her  that  she  was  tied  for  life  to  a  scoundrel,  and  ilic  meanest 
of  Koundrcls,  But  scoundrels  feci  very  much  like  other  |)CopIe, 
after  all,  and  Gideon  felt  very  unlike  a  scoundrel  now— only  like  any 
other  husband  who  has  put  his  whole  stake  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love 
upon  his  wife,  and  has  lost  it  all,  and  once  for  all.    It  was  hard  to  find 
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Uc  no  longer  voMh  Lvin|  for,  in  the  verj  notDcni  of  ftnding  out 
how  much  worth  In-ing  U  might  har«  becD 

Uic  not  »onh  living  ?  IT  be  thought  lo  for  an  inittuit,  it  vas  for 
aa  bsOnt  durbg  irtiic^  hecvuedto  beGNJeon  Sliiill.  Coplcsion 
mtgtU  no  longer  inew  Helen,  but  it  meant  Victor  Wuldron  still. 

For  a  fev  nomcnu  he  leaned  o\xr  the  firepbc«,  perfectly  stilL 
Then  be  began  to  tesr  u|i  the  letter,  but  before  it  was  torn  half  across, 
changed  h!$  miod,  and  |>ut  it  into  the  letter-case  he  carried  in  hi^ 
brcftst -pocket,  carcfuUf  :ind  smoothly.  He  lighted  a  cigai,  smoked 
^MOt  a  quarter  oT  it,  and  threw  the  rest  nway.  Then,  more  heavily 
quiet  than  ciicr,  he  lang  the  bell  and  hade  the  servant  Icll  Mrs.  Shall 
that  be  wanted  to  spCJik  to  ber,  if  the  was  dticiigagtd- 

tlclcn  canw. 

"  Ulio  did  you  Icll  dm  it  was,'  he  asked,  "  who  told  you  of  the 
death  of  Abn  ?  * 

i"Mr.  Gray." 
"Mr.  Walter  Gray?" 
"  Vcs." 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ?  " 
"  I  51W  him  nearly  wery  day  while  you  were  from  home. 
He  had  looked  for  some  sign  of  confusion,  but  be  found  nooc. 
He  almost  found  it  in  liis  ht^it  to  ndmirc  her  for  the  coolness  with 
which  she  was  playing  her  game— she  could  be  no  ordinary  wonuB, 

•  after  all.  But  after  the  lint  iniUni,  when  he  was  nearly  snrprised 
out  of  his  own  quietness  by  hers,  Iter  open  confession  only  deeiKoed 
his  indignation.  "  I  sup|>o»e,-  said  he,  "  you  have  been  expecting  to 
iKar  somcihing  al>out  Cojileston  all  this  while  ?  " 

Then  her  lace  flushed,  and  he  triumphed  a  little  over  her  in 
6ndii%  that  the  name  of  the  place  disturbed  her  more  than  that  of 
the  man. 

"  1  have  been  expecting  it  ?  "  she  said. 

■'  All  the  better,  as  I  shall  not  take  you  by  larpriic.  To-morrow 
morning  1  go  down,  myself,  to  Copleston.  I  do  not  intend  lo  deal 
with  that  blackguard— you  know  whom  I  mean— through  lawyers.     I 

have  my  reasons  for  meeting  him  face  to  lace " 

"There  is  no  need  to  tell  me  anything.  If  Copleiton  is  y^tt, 
it  must  be  yours." 

■*  J'm  gl.id  you  understand  so  much,  any  way.  Yes,  Cofdeston 
M  mine.  But  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  you  think  in  telling  you 
my  plans.     Vou  will  conic  with  me." 

"I— to  Copleston?  Do  you  want  to  tonurc  me?  N<^-I 
cannot ■" 
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" Torfure  )0u ?    HTut  tlo  you  mean  ?    I  thought  people  always 

fttaiie  a  point  of  raptures  when  they  rei-ixU  (he  scenes  of  their  youUi; 

Cixri  iMtr^At,  yoo  knov.     I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  c!o.     /\nd 

^>««det,  as  you'll  have  to  lire  (tt  Copleston  for  fifty  years,  if  you  live 

^^    ioflg,  you  hjd  l>ctter  make  a  beginning.    And  I  didn't  say  you 

•*^^rTe  to  come  to  Copleston.     You  will  stay  with  my  Unidc  Chris- 

'*~>pher.     My  aunt  irum  have  the  spare  room  Tcady,  for  once  iv 

"Vou  cannot  want  mc.     I  cannot  go." 

"I  can  quite  understand  that  you  nuy  like  to  have  London^ 

^^^^unclf  while  I  am  gone.     I,  on  the  conlmry,  intend  to  keep  you 

**  •"»<)»  my  own  eye— young  wives  ought  not  to  be  left  alone,  cspedatly 

■~i«i  iliey  have  a  way  of  going  out  and  not  coming  back  again. 

*ice  is  often  enough  to  play  that  comedy.     In  shon,   I  do  not 

•^aa  you  to  see   Mr. — Walter  Cray  every  day  at  Mr*.   Crcen^ 

fciUe  my  back  is  turned." 

"  Vou  dare  to  think "    She  began  fiercely  and  bravely,  but 

words  died  suddenly  on  her  tongue.     And  she  herself  knew 
^^^    ell  why  such  words  on  her  lips  had  become  merely  the  mocking 
^~""^^dioof  far-off  days  indeed.    She  never  HndersiaoJ  till  that  instant 
^^1  the  danger  from  which  Walter  Gray  had  been  (lying  when  he 
;emed  to  be  only  selfishly  flying  from  lier.     But  could  he,  she 
lought,  have  known  all  that  Iluty  may  come  to  mean  ? 

"  I  most  certainly  d.irc  to  think,"  said  Gideon,  *'  that  your  place 

I  with  mc.    Vou  may  think  it  a  misfortune — perhaps  it  is—but  we 

in't  mend  misfortunes  by  calling  ihcm  so.     1  go  to  Copleston  lo 

Lvoid  the  scand.il  that  lawyers  would  be  certain  to  turn  into  a  most 

^*^np!casant  lawsuit,  and  I  don't  choose  to  incur  another  scandal  by 

^caving  you  at  home,     itut  all  that's  as  outside  the  mark  as  a  thing 

^:ian  be.    The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  mean  you  to  come. 

-And  if— you  don't  come— — -" 

But  the  "if"  meant  nothing,  now.  Threats  were  no  longer 
iKeded  to  break  her  spirit,  which  he  saw  was  fairly  broken  at  last— as 
be  believed,  by  the  Will  which  had  given  Copleston  to  him,  and  lo«t 
it  to  her.  His  triumph  was  beginning  ;  if  he  had  lost  her  heart,  he 
could  still  crush  it— and  his  own. 
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Chaptrh  XXXI. 

And  i/  By  life  Ik  holb>«, 

til  ckiLc  It  up  viih  tleon. 

HiLLSvrrcK  uid  Copletton  were  in  llieir  Tull  suininer  beauty  «ir1if> 
Mr.  Waldron  at  Copletton  took  rooms  at  ihc  **  (korgc  "  until     ■'■' 
house  of  iiis  ancestors  cotild  be  got  luady  to  receive  hinv    Sinc^  he 
lud,  at  the  last  moment,  tnanaged  to  turn  axide  froiti  the  edge  oT  l^^ 
preci]>icG  over  which  he  hnxl  bet-n  rushing,  he  had  tried  hard  to  tal* 
n  cool-headed  view  of  life  >nd  itit  surroundings     He  thought  it  quit' 
po&sible  for  a  man,  vith  some  right  to  be  confident  of  hb  cc^ 
strength,  to  fed  deeply  and  keenly,  and  yet  to  separate  his  consdff^' 
aiid  reasonabte  part  from  that  region  of  his  nature  over  whkh  h^\ 
could  I»ve  no  control.     For  Waldron,  though  desperately  %vitk  V^ 
sudden  impulse,  did  not  hclici'c  in  impulse  n«  being  altogether  the 
l>esl  pan  of  a  man.  ■ 

That  lie  rousl  give  up  all  tlvoitghl  of  Helen  had  come  iijwn  him  ™ 
like  a  sudden  inspiration  in  the  midst  of  impulse — even  in  ilw 
iivomcnt  >ihcn  tcmjiUtion  was  strongest,  and  when  sympatheUc 
inuglit  told  him  that  her  whole  life  nan  in  his  hands,  to  take  or  to 
leave.  It  seemed  almost  tmaccountably  stnnge  that  sucb  a  revuliion 
of  feeling  should  hnve  come  to  him  euiclly  (hen,~aB  if  the  int. 
)>ii1«c  to  win  her  and  the  inti|>inition  to  save  her  fiom  his  own 
impulse  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Many  people,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  tliink  it  by  no  means  strange  that  the  moment  ut  which 
a  man  Tint  feels  that  he  loves  a  woman  above  all  things  should  be 
tlic  instant  in  which  he  first  learns  that  he  must  cut  out  his  own 
hcnrt  for  hei  sake,  if  need  be. 

But  he  was  a  bad  self- analyst,  like  most  jwopk,  when  the  self 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  w.is  a  nci>-  one,  only  distantly  related  to  the 
old.  And  he  was  not  the  first  man  who  has  been  bewildered  by 
being  saved  from  wrong*doing  by  «r  influence  that  has  seemed, 
when  remembered,  to  be  apart  from  himself  and  to  have  come  he 
knew  neither  whence  nor  how. 

He  ti.-id  not  exaggerated  the  diRicuIties  of  his  first  letter  to  Hdcnl 
and,  when  it  was  wHitcn,  he  felt  dissaiislied  with  it  from  beginniv 
to  end.  It  wj«  a  great  deal  too  long.  It  amounted  to  offering 
settlement  of  money  to  one  to  whom  such  an  offer  must  sound 
almost  like  an  insult  unless  her  insight  should  prove  a  great  deal 
more  subtle  and  penetrating  than  he  could  venture  to  believe.  Sudi 
an  offer  could  not  be  made  olhenvise  than  grossly  and  clumsily,  and 
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ycl  ti  imoimtcO  not  alone  to  ihc  only,  but  to  0>e  best,  IkI|>  Ik  could 

Si^chcr.    All  the  delit^c)- .ind  the  poetry  or  his  icktion  with  her 

■pfoitd  to  be  allogctber  on  the  adc  oT  ircx>n£— it  would  have  been 

«o  asy  to  have  offered  her  his  whole  life  :  it  was  so  difllcult  to  offer 

her  ioly  A  yearly  income.    Then  there  was  so  ni\ich  in  the  letter 

abcnt  this  gross  sort  of  help,  and  so  little  about  hope  an<]  cotirage 

^ndill  (hat  may  help  t)ic  loneliest  ant)  weakest  to  bear  the  hcaviot 

^Hmlcns— wc  are  all  shy  of  preaching,  even  in  Mason  ;  nnd  our  own 

•cnnoos  arc  so  empty  to  us,  when  it  is  ye  who  reed  them.   Altogether, 

he  las  dissatixlicd.     But  he  could  do  no  better,  $0  he  let  the  letter 

£Ck    Perhaps  she  w-ould  understand  it,  after  all,  and  b^  able  to  read 

*  litdc  between  the  lines. 

He  did  not,  however,  feci  that  he  needed  any  excuse  to  himscU 
f*^  acce]iliDg  the  re^wnsibllity  of  Cojdesion  wnih  a  good  grace 
*»Tttead  of  shiiVtng  it  and  running  avray  from  it  with  a  liad  one.  He 
^«iikl  not  feel  it  a  misfortune  for  place  and  pcoi>le  that  it  was  in  his 
^^ads  instead  of  Gideon  Skull's.  As  he  had  wid  in  his  letter,  lie 
^^ould  not  inalse  matters  better  by  malting  the  worst  of  them.  He 
^3)dnot  feel  in  the  least  lilted  for  the  life  of  an  English  squire,  and 
^lii  original  views  of  making  Hillswick  and  CopleMon  into  a  centre 
^f  energy,  intelligence,  and  tnic  icpublican  example  for  die  whole  of 
'^be  old  coimtry  had  £aded  away  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
cipaeity  of  those  ]>lacc5  for  such  tilings.  But  hu  did  know  that  the 
Diin  who  wails  to  And  something  he  can  do  before  he  docs  some- 
thing, waits  long,  and  mostly  does  nothing  in  the  end.  For  Helen's 
sikc,  he  must  not  let  CopJeston  gn  to  the  dogs  because  it  Iia<I  fallen 
back  into  the  h.tTids  of  one  of  the  old  Waldrcns  instead  of  continuing 
in  those  of  the  new  Rcids.  He  was  no  such  Iushs  nature  as  an 
American  without  family  pride.  If  h«  could  only  feci  that  he  was 
working  a  little  for  Helen  -  if  only  he  could  make  his  own  life  full, 
without  feeling  that  hers  rauM  for  ever  remain  empty  and  cold  ! 

I  do  not  know  that  the  plans  he  fs.\.  brooding  over  at  the 
"  George  "  would,  for  all  their  good  intentions,  have  met  wiili  unqua- 
lified approval  among  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  being  hiid. 
There  was  the  Curate,  for  instance,  ilic  Reverend  Cliristophcr  Skull, 
to  whose  tboiough-going  and  systematic  incompetence  the  people 
were  as  accustomed  as  to  the  church  tower,  but  who  struck  the 
Americm  squire  as  a  piece  of  waste  stuff  that  ought  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  be  carted  away.  As  patron  of  the  living,  he  had  very 
different  views  as  to  the  man  who  should  succeed  to  the  cuic  of  souls 
ID  Hillswick,  so  soon  as  the  absentee  Rector  or  the  Curate-in-Chargc 
should  be  considerate  enough  to  die  olT  and  make  rooiiL    Somel>ody 
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peace,  of  course,  and  in  that  Capacity  would  wage  wa| 
criminals  tlian  against  the  ouks  of  crime,  inducing  I 
of  bccr-hooscs  that  cUistcrcil  round  ilie  "  (leorge ." 
$0  on— if  Millsirick  could  not  be  made  the  capiul  of  | 
and  poliiicjl  influence  (and  thcic  was  really  no  If  in  I 
should  at  any  rale  be  made  a  model  country  parish,  ofj 
Rcid  would  be  pleased  to  hear,  should  news  from  ber  > 
come  to  her. 

Two  or  iliroc  rooms  of  Copleslon  were  soon  made  I 
in  these,  with  a  few  servanis,  lio  felt  himself  deslioedj 
rest  of  his  days.  He  knew  that  he  had  beeume  a ; 
voffx,  and  that  Hilhwick  mutt  henoefoitli  become 
of  action  for  the  remainder  of  hi.slifc.  It  is  very  eaqM 
prospect  of  such  lives  wlien  the  outlook  is  new  :  om| 
hand  tliat  the  selikd  plans  will  in  due  course  of 
lubits,  harder  to  break  than  they  «fere  to  form. 

He  had  made  all  the  proper  call},  and  coukj 
conscious  that  his  coming  was  a  nine-day^'  wonder, 
not  complain  of  any  want  of  welcome  from  high  or  I 
had  been  uninliabiced  long  enough  for  the  people  to  1 
emptiness  ;  but  they  were  only  too  glad  to  have  oncc] 
them  a  natural  liradcr  of  society.     And,  wlien  that  I 
the  person  of  a  man  and  a  Waldron,  young,  rich,  Ik 
ried— in  short,  everything  that  a  man  ought  to  be,  and  i 
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with  whom  h«  could  work,  he  n'otild  look  for--sontcbo(l)-  w)io  cou1a 
give  him  counsel,  and  );ee)>  his  artivc  energies  alJvc  who  would 
wnkc  up  Ilillswick  into  life— it  scarcely  maiterctl  what  ctpecial  fona 
or  life,  so  Xoag  u  it  should  t>c  life  of  some  kind.  He  might  not  be 
able  to  make  HilUwick  mticlt  more  intelligent,  l>ut  he  would  at  any 
rate  manage  to  ensure  an  e<!ucated  instead  of  an  ignorant  stupidttf. 
He  would  take  a  hand  at  school  teaching  liiiiLsclf,  and  scatter  con- 
ventional routine  to  the  winds.  He  would  become  a  juMice  of  the 
peace,  of  course,  and  in  that  tapadty  would  wage  war  leu  against 
criminals  than  against  the  causes  of  crime,  including  ll>e  satelliiiuni 
of  beer-houses  tliat  cluKtered  round  tlie  "  Ueorge."  And  so  on,  ami 
so  on— if  Hillswick  could  not  be  made  the  cipilal  of  a  great  socul 
and  ])olitical  inllucncc  (and  there  wa&  tvally  no  If  in  the  matter),  it 
should  at  any  latc  be  made  a  model  country  iiarish,  of  which  Helen 
Reid  would  be  i>leascd  to  hear,  should  news  from  her  old  home  ever 
come  to  her. 

Two  or  three  rooms  of  Coplcslon  were  soon  made  habitable,  and 
in  these,  with  a.  few  servants,  he  fell  himself  destined  to  live  for  the 
rest  of  liis  days.  lie  knew  that  he  liad  become  a  monk  without  tlw 
vows,  and  that  Millswick  must  henccfotth  become  his  whole  «orUi 
of  action  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  very  easy  to  welcome  the 
prospect  of  such  lives  when  the  outlook  is  new  :  one  knows  before- 
hand that  the  settled  pbns  will  in  due  course  of  time  become  6xed 
habits,  harder  to  break  than  they  were  to  form. 

He  had  made  all  the  proper  calls,  and  could  not  help  fediii; 
conscious  that  his  coming  was  a  ninc>days'  wonder.  But  he  could 
not  complain  of  any  wont  of  welcome  from  liigh  or  low.  Copkston 
hod  been  uninhabited  long  enough  for  the  people  to  be  use<t  to  ill 
emptiness ;  but  ihcy  were  only  too  glad  to  have  once  more  among 
them  a  natural  leader  of  society.  And,  when  that  leader  came  bi 
the  person  of  a  man  and  a  U'ltldron,  young,  rich,  handsome,  unmar- 
ried -  in  short,  everything  that  a  man  ought  to  be,  and  with  a  romance 
about  his  inheritance  so  obscure  that  gossip  might  fall  upon  it  with  a 
new  appetite  for  all  lime  to  come — then  lie  came  in  the  person  i 
lion  and  a  hero. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  only  unsatisfactory  visit  be  paid  < 
to  the  Rei-erend  Christopher  Skull,  The  Curate's  manner  st 
everybody  who  did  not  know  him  well  as  being  rather  odd,  and  it 
only  confirmed  Victor  in  his  intention  of  getting  him  to  resign  his 
charge  as  soon  as  |)ossible.  Every  subject  of  conversation  he  started 
was  instantly  dropped  by  the  Curate  as  if  it  were  a  hot  coaL  It  ■maa_ 
oiler  this  call  that  he  agaiin  c3.w\e  a^awaVV^  o\A  io&tnictor  in  the 
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°f  tmpanfAogy,  old  Grimes.    The  old  fellow  ins  rather  tmsteady 

^  hb  legs,  and  lo<^cd  altogether  so  much  like  a  disreputable 

QitUBin}-  OS  lo  make  the  new  squire  fed  tim  the  whole  parish,  from 

'^c  parson  doira  to  the  sexton,  was  in  need  of  immediate  and  sw«p. 

'ng  refonn.     All  the  poetry  and  romance  that  had  seemed  to  hang 

"VCT  Hillinicic  when  he  first  met  Helen  in  the  belfry  had  gone  out, 

u%^  had  left  nothin);  hut  an  exceedingly  dull  country  parish  ovcr- 

fXi-wa  with  weeds,     'i'hc  very  tliurch  svemed  to  have  lost  its  soul. 

Il  was  only  satisfactory  in  one  way,  but  tliat  way  wax  a  great 
^*>^  Hillswick  and  Copteston  would  gixc  a  new  broom  plenty  to 
do_ 

So  the  time  began,  and  so  it  went  on — but  no  answer  arrived 

''^c»«n  Helen.     Yet  she  must  have  received  his  letter,  and  it  was 

^■~t»elly  hard  lo  be  obliged  to  feci  that  the  gulf  she  had  set  between 

"^XTfclf  and  Victor  Waldron  was  so  immutably  fiKcd  thai,  by  declaring 

"iixisclf,  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  her  absolutely.     In  any  common 

*^^m;  he  could  have  invented  a  thousand  re^&ons  for  her  silence— the 

^^cd  of  long  and  definite  consideration,  the  miscarriage  of  his  letter, 

**e  margin  to  be  alwa)-!  allowed  for  chances  and  accidents ;  but  he 

*^«uld  not  forget  her  look  when  she  dcclaicd  war  against  him  to  the 

crid :  tliougb  he  could  not,  after  all  that  had  passed  between  them, 

'^4ve  dreamed  of  such  endurance  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  any  woman 

'^Wards  any  man,  until  now,  ^ihcn  he  was  forced,  not  to  dream,  but 

^  belkve.     Even  he  was  beginning  lo  find  that  there  are  limits  of 

^**cumstaocc  which  no  man  can  pass,  do  what  he  will. 

Il  seemed  wonderful  to  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  set 

*l>cut  his  plans  of  reform  with  Helen  upon  his  heart  and  his  mind. 

^Hc  might  be  right  in  refusing  to  take  his  help,  and  in  Liking  his 

^^unsel  by  making  her  outward  life  one  wiih  hi-r  husband's ;  but  she 

**>ight  have  let  him  have  one  line  of  answer,  out  of  the  mere  formal 

^Qurtc«y  that  is  due,  above  all,  to  our  enemies.     In  Ji)ite  of  the  love 

**ir  her  that  he  could  not  even  try  to  con(jucr~it  was  so  far  beyond 

^hc  utmost  reach  of  reason,  his  own  pride  and  temper  were  wounded 

^rcly.     It  had  beoome  a  point  of  honour  that  he  should  go  on  with 

'lis  plans  and  his  work  without  reference  to  her,  and  ycl  stiil,  in  the 

inconsistent  way  of  such  things,  for  her  sake,  and  because  she  refused 

to  recognise  the  spirit  in  which  his  part  of  the  duty  of  life  was  lo  be 

done.     Nor  would  he  leave  her  the  least  loophole  for  saying  that,  as 

long  as  he  lived,  he  had  used  Copleston  for  his  own  advantage  or 

pleasure.     That  must  be  his  revenge. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  how  even  at  the  outset  h^  in  the  course 
of  his  labours  without  heart  in  them,  began  to  gcoic  \t,^  y:c^>;:^u 
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amoot  the  Hillsvick  people  than  be  Iind  l>ccn  before  ■^  ki 
Mm.  At  first  they  lud,  bj-  tacit  conteni,  mndc  a  point  or  \ 
ing  his  nationality ;  by  degrees,  his  AnKiican  -KVp,  began  to  be 
Ulkcd  about  nilh  nn  increasingly  ominous  suc3s  u)ion  tlic  vuid 
■'  American."  Prcsailly  they  would  become  Yankee  ways,  and  lien 
i-oreign,  and  tbcn  Un-Knglish  urays ;  and,  when  ii  came  to  tli«l,tiicit 
voutd  be  an  end  of  then),  so  far  as  public  opinion  waa  coi 
lliit  At  present,  public  opinion  had  not  got  beyond  Araerkan ; 
nut  a  soul  in  Ifiltswick  knew  what  American  ways  ix^ 

It  was  very  &oon  aricc  "  Amctic-in  "  had  come  into  cununoa 
as  an  adjective  at  Hillswick  that  he  came  across  old  Grimes 
just  oiii.'iide  the  gates  of  Coptcston  Fark^an  unusual  diUance 
the  "  Geor^ie  "  for  the  sexton  to  be  found. 

The  old  fellow  had  of  late  made  a  point  of  avoiding  the 
•((uire,  and  had  indeed,  whenever  they  met,  jiassed  by  hira  widi  ■ 
ftort  of  drunken  dignity,  or  rather,  with  s  manner  half  scornful  lal 
half  shy.  Victor  set  it  down  cither  to  consciousness  of  diiak  a 
to  an  aiienipt  to  imitate  the  haidly  less  peculiar  behaviour  towuA 
liini  of  the  Reverend  Christopher.  But  on  this  occa.iion  he  stqfd 
lip  and  lifWd  hi:i  liat,  in  a  half-hearted  and  grudging  M>rt  of  wajr. 

"  1  was  coming  >ii>  to  the  place  o"  purpose   to  sec  you, 
^Vald^on,"  said  be. 

"  And  I've  got  one  or  u-o  tilings  to  say  to  you.  Jtr.  Criatt' 
said  Victor.  "  There  are  a  great  many  thin^  going  on  whicb  dl 
not  satisfy  mc  at  all." 

Mi.  Grimes  was  evidently  less  deaf  than  usual  to-day. 

"  This  aren't  "Mcrica,  where  the  people  is  slaves,"  said  old  Grimtt 
"  Nor  I  aren't  a  black  nor  a  negro,  if  it  were.  And  if  you'it  o" 
utisfied,  no  more  arc  I  and  my  parson.  If  things  aren't  to  bt  J* 
they  useten,  wc  want  to  know  ihc  reason  why." 

Waldron  had  oRen  been  irritated  by  what  weined  to  him  tk 
senility  of  the  British  jicosant,  wJio  cannot  be  induced  to  bcfio* 
tliat  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  or  that  a  K«id  or  a  WaklroaOS 
possibly  be,  by  nature,  the  superior  ofa  Grimes.  He  set  himsd&iH 
]ir)iici[ile,  against  the  periielual  dofling  of  cap»,  and  the  eternal  "Zi(,* 
—so  he  had  no  moral  rij^ht  to  find  anything  offensive  in  the  ■cil^ 
pendent  attitude  of  the  Sexton  towards  the  Squire,  besides,  IfcB 
lime  immemorial,  public  u&c  liad  given  old  Cfinics  a  charter  tobW 
as  much  or  n^  little  as  he  liked,  and  to  say  whatever  he  pleased 

"Well— you  ftril.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you're  diamtisfied.  li'f* 
sign  of  life.  1  suppose  you  think  ilicrc's  too  much  beer  drunl  " 
Hf/Jswick?    I  quite  3.gi«e  wivh  you,  and  I'm  doing  what  I  can.  1 
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ihAll  l>c  glad  both  of  )'our  symjiatli/  and  of  your  example,  Mr*. 

"Eh^     I'm  morul  liard  of  hearing  to*day.     Be«r?     Ayr-I 

■'j't't  ohject  to  a  gbss  of  be*:T,  after  vatking  all  tlic  way  lo  Co|)leilon 

^\  v'glity  yenr  old.     Maytx;  I  wouldn't  touch  a  drop  of  beer  if  I  could 

get  |)0<t  and  slicrry  like  )-ou.     No;  it's  not  the  beer,  Mr.  Waldroo. 

It's  ih«  Time^     I'm  not  going  lo  change  'em,  and  I'm  not  going  to 

begin.     And  Mr,  Skull— he'll  say  the  same." 

**  1  tliould  not  expect  yow  to  change." 

"  I  csn  see  how  tlve  land  lies  I^Ir.  Waldron,  nitli  tlic  half  tX  an 
eye,  for  aU  nty  cars  is  lufd.    You  want  to  get  rid  of  tlK  parson,  and 
)'Ou  want  to  get  rid  of  me." 
"Well?" 

"  Well,  sir,  now  you  look  here.  I'tn  not  denying  that  Panon 
Skull  is  a  bit  old  and  ancient  for  his  years,  and  his  sermons  aren't 
^hw  they  used  to  be.  There's  that  tcraion  he  preaches  about  the 
FOAring  lion  that  isn't  half  as  good  as  it  used  lo  be  forty  year  ago ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  downright  honest  truth,  without  a  bit  of  a  lie,  I 
^oo't  know  where  he'd  be  at  times  if  it  wa.sn't  for  rac.  But  I'm 
iOodier  sort,  I  am,  and  I'll  pull  tenor,  and  dig  a  gniN-e,  and  say  amen, 
and  buiy  ye  and  niany  ye,  with  any  man  dead  or  alive.  I've  been 
**  it  vaxy  year,  «o  t  ought  to  know.  You've  no  call  to  want  to  get 
"d  of/.  But  I  tell  you  what.  Squire  Waldiiin.  Ill  get  rid  of  ray 
**^ni  self,  bell,  bones,  and  all,  if  so  be  you'll  make  it  n-orth  your 
^hile.  And  what  I  do  to-day,  Pnnon  Skull  '11  do  to-morrow  ;  you 
•*«  if  you  don't  see." 

"Worth  my  while?  Vou  mean  you  want  to  be  bought  out,  I 
***pposc?     But  sui>posc  1  don't  think  it  worth  my  while?" 

"  Well,  sir,  111  just  keep  on  as  I  be  for  twenty  year  to  come.  \ 
tuned  an  old  chap  last  week  that  was  ninety-nine,  and  he  was  always 
•  weakly  sort  o'  chap,  and  that  I  never  were," 

"  I  think  you  would  certainly  be  the  better  for  a  few  years  of 
ttii,  Mr.  Grimes,  and  it's  true  that  you  and  I  might  not  be  able  to 
pull  quite  so  w«ll  together  as  we  used  to  in  the  belfry.  And  you 
have  earned  a  pension,  too,  after  marrying  and  burying  your  neigh- 
bours for  sixty  years.  You  need  not  have  come  to  me  in  sucli  a 
a)oney-or->-our.life  sort  of  fashion,  for  I  think  your  proposal  perfectly 
reasonable  and  fair,  1*11  think  it  over,  and,  on  your  release  from 
office,  allow  you  enough  to  make  you  comfortable  for  twenty  years, 
or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.     You're  not  married,  I  believe  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  aren't,  though  there's  no  knowing  what  mightn't 
happen  any  day  to  a  single  man.     "I"  aren't  the  fawVt  ot  \.\vt  <Kcn(^^c% 
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1  haven't  mamed  l«ic«  a  year.    So  don't  you  go  lo  make  do  maitt 
about  that  there." 

"  What  is  your  pay  now  ?" 

"  Nothing  worth  mentioning.  You  look  here,  Squire  VUtai^ 
I  aren't  neither  a  profligate  nor  a  prodigal  But  I  knownycn 
%-ally  to  the  jwuiih,  and  I'U  be  as  content  like  an  aidideaccsvit 
five  hundred  pound  down  on  the  nail,  and  a  hundred  pound  tttsj 
year,  that's  my  vally,  Squire  Waldron,  and  for  that  111  nevtt  Iwf 
another  morul  man." 

"  Fire  hundred  pounds,  and  a  hundred  a  year  !  May  I  ajk  hf* 
long  it  is  since  you  left  live  'George'?  Vou  really  rate  your  nhcH 
the  parish  so  highly,  and  you  consider  your  danger  to  mc  so  gmt 
that  you  arc  not  to  be  bought  out  under  five  liundred  pouodi  vA 
a  hundred  a  year?" 
,  "  Well,  sir  -  no.  TlieTe's  an  empty  cottage  Monging  lo  joo  » 
I've  got  an  eye  on,  and  I'd  ask  to  iiave  thrown  in,  rent-free." 

"Anything  more?" 

*'  Well,  sir,  being  dry,  I'd  like  a  pint  o*  beer  thrown  in." 

"  Let  me  tee — a  hundred  a  year,  five  hundred  pounds  dimi 
house  icnt-ftec,  and  a  pint  of  beer  I  think  thai  pint  of  b«r  >i 
exorbitant,  Mr.  Grimes." 

"  Say  a  quart  then,  Squire  Watdron.  I  aren't  tiic  man  lo  aj'^ 
a  Eiiir  bargain  for  n  thing  like  a  pint,  one  way  or  t'other  one." 

"  Mr.  Grimes,  we  Americans  are  a  simple  peoj^c,  but  ihert  ut 
bounds  to  even  our  simplicity.  And  j-ou  ha^v  a  way  of  asMflill 
your  claimt  and  your  value  that  I  don't  understand.  If  I  an  to  J> 
good  in  this  parish  I  must  not  let  myself  be  bullied  and  I  nuilMl 
let  myself  be  done." 

"Very  good,  Squire  Waldron.  Then,  if  you"  won't  ^w  ae  Bf 
rights  and  my  dues,  I  must  go  to  them  as  will,  that's  all.  I  eotpeH 
you  first,  nntiital,  you  being  here,  and  being  a  Waldron  comes  lefe" 
»  Rei<l,  as  the  tombs  do  testify.  But  you  won't  do  much  good  'A 
this  here  parish  if  you  think  to  do  me  with  'Merican  ways." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Grimes,  Who  else  corfJ- 
assuredly  nobody  else  give  you  what  you  expect  me  to  give  tw''' 
nothing?  After  all,  I  think  you  had  better  keep  your  ptacc.  If* 
cost  less  on  the  whole." 

"  I  thought  you'd  lak«  a  hint " 

"  I  never  take  hints,  Mr.  Grimes." 

"Then,  if  you  let    I  resign,  'twill  cost  you  just  fnt  Iwadni 
pound,  and  the  rent  of  a  cottage,  and  a  hundred  «  year,' 
"And  t  pint  of  bcei." 
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ink  jTff,  Squire.     But  if  you  kt  I  sUy  in,  '(will  co&t  you  jutt 
That's  a  hint  and  a  )ialf,  I  do  seem." 
"  I  suppose  you  are  not  <iuite  drunk,  Mr.  Grimes  :  I  see  you  can 
nd." 

"  And  f  on,  too.  Them  that  hide  can  find;  but  them  can  Tind 
I  don't  hide." 

"  No  doubt.  M'cll?  Vou've  got  xoinething  to  say  to  me  aljout 
[)leMon.  Time's  mone)'  in  my  country.  F.very  minute  )-ou  kec|) 
iraitingnill  be  so  much  out  oryuuf  retiring- |)em ion.  Now,  then, 
with  it  all  at  onc«,  and  look  alive." 

"  So,  sir,  says  I  to  m>'M:lf,  '  If  one  man  can  get  all  Coploion  by 
>ti]g  about  in  a  tot  of  old  tunit>er,  it  seems  10  me  I'd  ben  turn 
quity,  loa'     So  1  roked  and  I  loked  till  one  fine  day  1  found 
lething  in  a  l>ox  nhete  it  hadn't  been  ]>ut  a  hundred  years  ago." 
"  Wdl  V 
"  So,  sir,  I  {Hit  this  tiling  to  that  thing,  and  there  I  were.    'Twas 

of  them  old  chests  you  used  to  rummage,  and  'twasn't  likely 
body  would  go  rummaging  there  again,  'lliere  !  That  may  be 
it  you  call  a  hint,  but  it's  what  I  call  a  pretty  strong  one.     And  if 

think  best  not  lo  take  it,  111  go  to  them  as  will.    Ay,  as  ttnll — 
1  that's  the  very  word." 
"  What  was  it  you  found  ?" 

"Something  I'll  sell  you  for  what  I've  named.  Something  I 
nd  in  n  box  that  none  but  you  ever  groped  in.  Uut  what's  the 
?  You  know,  itut  I  aren't  going  to  show  you,  with  you  and  me 
e  alt  alone.  If  you'll  comcuiili  inc  totlie  'George,'  where  there's 
a  about,  you'll  sec  '[isn't  a  cock  nor  a  bull  I've  brought  to  tlie 

*•  I  sluU  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Whatever  it  is,  you've 
it  about  you,  because  you've  come  here  on  purpose  to  show  it 
Out  with  it^ ■" 

"Eh?"  asked  old  Grimes,  with  his  hand  lo  hU  ear.  "Ay— at 
'  George,'  where  there's  folki,  you  sec     Ay,  sure  enough,  at  the 

totgc.'" 

"I  understand  you  to  say  that  I  have  been  hiding  away  some- 

ig  in  the  belfr)-,  and  that  you  h.ive  found  ix.     Is  that  what  you 

m?" 

"Eh?" 

"  And  that  you  are  afraid  of  my  deiftroying  it,  if  you  show  it  me 

lOut  witnesses  so  that  you  may  lose  your  hold  over  me  ?  How 
I  lell  what  it's  worth  till  I  sec  it  ?    Take  it  to  Jackson  -he's  my 

)-cr  here.     Or,  if  you  won't  show  it  me  here  tsA  n(yti^\a!t.^\\.V» 
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anybody  you  please.    That'i  niy  lost  wo«4     If  it  |)fo\-c$  lo  be  *? 
secret  of  my  own,  it  will  be  wonh  my  wWlc,  I  suppose,  to  pf  .'*°| 
to  hold  your  tongue." 

"Ay.  S<|mrc-  ihar*  true-  Twill  l>c  wonh  your  wWk,  fi*"l 
wellf  sii>cc  >'OU  jnit  il  ll«t  way,  here  U  be." 

Old  CrioKw,  very  slowly,  ]>ui  on  hja  spectaclM,  fell  «  **  I 
pockfft  of  his  jacket  about  a  dozen  limes,  and  .it  kut  proAiccI  > ' 
document  whieh  he  continued  to  hold  »-ith  both  hii  buidt.  "N** 
you  look  here.  Squire  Waldron,"  said  he.  "If  yon'd  hoiid  intfW.i 
you'd  liavc  know'd  by  this  time  'iwjis  not  you  but  my  I'anon  p«n  Wj 
thing  here  in  that  chest  there.  And  I  tell  you  that,  so  yea  iMfl 
know  if  }-ou  go  to  play  mc  false  there'll  be  Parson  Skull  lo  s«carV 
knowing  of  ihis  here  thing  as  well  as  me.' 

At  bst  Waldron  hdd  the  doctimeot  of  wbtcb  the  seiion  hid 
made  such  a  mystcr}-  in  his  hands  and  before  his  eyes.  He  (Ufltl 
for  a  moment,  but  read  it  carefully  through,  and  then  said,  wilhatf 
the  least  change  of  tone, 

"  Mr,  Grimes,  if  you  had  brou^t  mc  this  without  any  sUtirp 
at  a  sale,  I  u-ould  have  given  you  more  than  you  asked,  as  a  itnfl 
for  >wir  honesty.  As  things  arc,  I  buy  it  of  you  on  your  own  \tm 
If  I  £iil,  talk  as  much  as  you  please.  Here  is  your  document'  iMtp 
it,  for  security,  till  exerything  is  arT.-uiged  and  you  nie  latiilied  1 
see  you  .ire  quite  sharp  enough  to  tmdcrstand.    To-taximm  vtaaaii 

you  will  hc-ir  from  me llic  csUle  will  bear  ths  dwqt 

any  how,"  thought  he,  .is  he  watched  old  Gtimva  down  iJic  iwA 
The  sexton  had  been  so  taken  aback  at  having  i^^ained  all  be  M 
asked  for  insic-id  of  the  half  whidi  was  all  he  had  ventured  to  cif<ft 
that,  for  once,  he  had  become  not  only  deaf  but  tluinK  Vlh]  k>d 
he  not  asked  for  a  thousand  pound*,  two  huntlred  a  year,  no 
cottages,  and  a  whole  gallon  of  beer? 
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"Love  bfi  ?    I  lore  her  lo  ihat  if  Ae  looli 
Tliit  wiy  >ir  llat— I  Iwing  othcivtiCK— 
t'll  Mrikc  !ici  I4iiij :  *uij  if  I  uw  her  rtr 
\jetu\  inwaiil  ilic  ovtit  ivhrii  I  hail  i^ilimnl  gone, 

'  if  the  UicanieO  adr«am  I  coulit  not  icicc 

ck  to  tome  maiden  ftiualain  pQre  aiul  dear — 
Why,  I  vrouliJ  lake  her  hein  between  mjr  hnciili. 
And  ciBih  it  lill  it  >clic(i  10  match  uilh  mine. 

II*te  hei  1    I  hale  her  Wv  Ihat  ir  the  threw 

tvimr  (llelilett  toocli  of  itnitenicu  oii  inc, 

Wctc  'l  liut  o(  plly  ftif  mjr  haling  her — 
LWhj-,  I  would  give  my  liJe,  my  hurt,  my  itnil 
pinto  her  Imncl:,  .inJ  liolJ  ihcin  all  u'crpaiil. 

IS  haii  bidilcn  Helen  prcpnrc  for  a  journey  lo  HilUwick  the 
;  day  after  his  iniecccplion  of  Waldton's  letter.  But,  btfotc 
ling,  business,  or  whatever  he  called  siicli,  had  made  him 
I  nind,  and  the  same  reason  continued  so  long  that  Helen 
Nought  the  mailer  had  passed  l>>'.  Almost,  hut  not  quite, 
id  bcgiin  to  know  Gideon  Skull  heller  than  to  think  thai  he 
ithotit  purpose  or  reason.  Whatever  she  almost  tliotight,  her 
'imdc  her  feel  that  clouds  were  gathering,  and  she  wns 

;  silence  had  lotd  her  ihat  she  would  never  see  or  hear  rroni, 
Dod  never  hear  of,  Walter  Gray  again.  He  might  have 
f  rl^t  path— she  muii  needs  suppose  so-  -but  he  had  left  her 
able  solittrde.  The  momenl  she  found  thst  she  needed 
I' and  had  thought  to  find  the  support  she  needed,  it  had  been 
Id  away  from  her.  She  thought  she  could  understand  what 
beoplc  to  kill  thcmscU'cs,  And  yet  she  knew  all  the  while 
waiter  (iray  came  back  again,  and  offered  her  his  whole 
|t  more,  she  would  refuae  at  once  and  without  an  instaitl's 
H  he  cotild  olTer  her.  He  had  done  right  to  leave  her;  she 
{6t  wiih  him  to  retiim.  It  was  good  lo  think  tliat  jomebody 
[im  the  world  lo  do  right,  however  cruel  right  might  be. 
nsd  ample  time  for  thought,  and  was  by  nature  incapable  of 
rerie.  Like  Waldron,  she  had  lo  face  life  as  it  w;ik,  and  as  it 
I,  and  what  it  might  be  nude— hi;  hiiiuctf  had  woke  her, 
|]y  if  r\idcly,  from  dreaming  of  what  niixhi  have  been.  She 
^d  to  think  of  ihc  worst  ihai  could  liappen — that  Copleston 
^me  into  the  hands  of  Gideon  Skull,  wA  ihav  ht  *Vtfiy.\A  taW 
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upon  her  to  live  with  him  there,  in  the  l»me  thai  had  once  been  hit 
fsuher'i  and  her  mother's  and  Alnn's,  until  lie  ur  she  died.    Tint 
was  what  by  before  her  now ;  and  she  could  iougim:  nothing  «ooe, 
however  she  nught  tiy.    Of  coarse  Ehc  mi^t  obuin  a  ecpontion 
from  Gideon  as  3oon  as  site  was  calkd  upon  to  share   bU  «olih 
instead  of  hit  ruin.    If  honour  compelled  her  to  share  his  ruia,  hit 
wealth  would  set  ber  free.    She  might  leave  him,  and  leave  Coplt- 
ston,  and  the  million  things  it  meant,  entirely  to  him.     It  wai  he 
own  baod,  given  in  marriage,  that  had  betrayed  Copkston  to  Gidtoft  | 
Ought  she  to  leave  it  to  him  wholly,  while  there  was  a  chiticc  1 
tempering  his  rule  by  her  tenderness,  and  while  there  lived  a  stn^l 
neighbour  who  had  a  trouble  tlutt  she  might  relieve?    She  seetiudj 
to  have  no  right  even  to  liberty,  since  that  would  deprive  her  of  ihej 
power  of  heljung  those  who  needed  help  less  than  she. 

But  it  is  only  when  duty  takes  the  form  of  sacrificing  tl>c  gooil ' 
things  of  this  world  that,  in  the  guise  of  self-sacrifice,  it  tempts  liy  in 
gmndcui  :  nobody  can  fed  much  exaltation  or  enthusiasm  iboui 
duty  when  it  implies  the  acceptance  of  a  great  estate,  high  posiuoti, 
and  all  the  things  that  are  held  to  nuke  life  vraith  having,  and  datf 
only  3  vague  sort  of  hanger-on.  Not  the  less  cold  and  lurd  did  dot; 
look  to  her  in  so  far  as  it  must  consist  in  making  the  best  of  Gtdeoa't 
life  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  for  her  own.  If  she  eouk]  but 
once  more  see  Walter  Gray,  in  order  that  she  might  get  from  him 
a  clearer  idea  of  wifely  duty  than  his  last  words  lud  conveynl  lo 
her! — that  she  miglit  really  understand  all  he  meant  by  urging  thai 
the  worse  a  husband  is,  the  more  he  needs  the  devotion  and  ^UoV' 
ship  of  a  mlccming  soul :  that  there  vomA  needs  be  more  in  maniit!' 
even  than  love  itself,  which  is  not  the  fiiul  ftuii,  but  only  tht 
blossoms  and  the  leaves.  The  image  was  her  own;  but  it  had  coidc 
into  her  mind  from  his  parting  vrotds.  But — her  duty  to  GidMfl  '• 
Yes:  if  Walwr  Gray  was  right,  there  was  even  such  a  thing »l>tf 
duty  to  Gideon.  Nor  could  it  be  wiped  out  because  she  bad  di)»c 
nearly  as  much  wrong  in  marT)-ing  him  for  his  wealth  ashehiiili° 
marrying  her  for  hers.  The  need  of  making  the  best  of  the  Ut  dw 
bad  brought  upon  herself  neemed  to  be  staring  tier  in  the  ticeitfvciT 
turn. 

If  she  could  only  guess  why  Gideon  needed  her  1  But  that,  oniy 
love  could  have  made  her  understand  ;  and  then  there  would  n^ 
liave  been  anything  to  need  understanding. 

At  last,  however,  the  day  came  when  she  was  bidden  prcpire'^ 
Aer  journey  to  Copletion,  ai^i  vIacvi  Gvdeqn  did  not  change  ii 
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The  KummoRS  fell,  as  it  happened,  upon  a  mood  when  self- 
jer,  in  every  form,  a]>pcaTc<l  to  be  the  only  form  of  life  left  her 
looix}'.  From  l^ndon  to  Decpwcald  was  .t  long  joiimc}'  by  roil, 
iwd  thence  lo  Hillstnck  a  long  journey  by  road.  It  vfas  long  in  Gict, 
10  age  in  seeming,  since  she  had  dreamed  of  her  oI<l  hotne  ss  of 
K  place  she  would  ever  see  again ;  and  tlic  first  l>reath  of  its  air  that 
*c  consciously  drew  tasted  of  pain.  It  seemed  to  Ikt  as  if  it  were 
literally  charged  with  a  flavour  of  its  own,  unltkc  ihat  of  any  other  air 
|a  the  world. 

I  It  was  btc  in  the  afternoon  when  she  first,  through  the  canbge 
pindow,  caught  sight  of  the  church  tower.  Think  of  all  that  had 
hap]>cn«d  to  her,  all  that  she  had  done  since  leaving  Copleston — of 
pdl  ber  life  before  her  father  died — if  you  care  to  know  how  she  fett 
then,  as  the  carriage  drove  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  had  once  been 
her  home.  She  was  not  the  Helen  who  liail  lived  at  Copleston ;  but 
that  Helen  was  still  the  Hexh  of  her  ftesli,  and  the  soul  of  her  soul. 
Bhe  (dt  like  going  kick  into  a  dead  self,  and  at  the  same  time  like 
a  dead  self  coining  to  life,  during  this  homeward  journey  to  what 
was  no  longer  her  home,  and,  though  it  would  once  more  become 
her  dwelling-place,  could  never  be  her  home  again.  As  she  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  cottages  and  the  gaps  in  the  hedges  and 
the  branchings  of  by-lanes  and  all  the  landmarks  of  the  road  became 
more  and  more  familiar  to  her  eyes,  the  immediate  past  seemed  lo 
turn  into  mist,  and  the  clearest  picture  before  her  was  the  inside  of 
HiDswkk  church  on  a  certain  Easter  Eve,  when  she  was  a  mere 
prl  without  a  thought  beyond  the  spring  sunshine,  and  when  Alan 
vas  her  brother  and  Dertha  her  friend. 

Gideon  had  in  one  way  done  his  best  to  make  her  journey  as 
little  painful  as  mi^^ht  be  :  that  is  to  say,  he  had  scarcely  spoken  a 
irard.  He  acted  towards  ber  less  like  a  hunbatid  than  like  an  angry 
bther  with  a  reliellious  daughter  in  his  custody,  and  left  her  to  her 
IMvn  tlwHights  and  memories :  her  views  of  the  future  were  as  yet  far 
loo  undefined  to  be  called  fears.  He  did  not  even  appear  to  notice 
Krhelher  her  e>'ei  were  m<Hst  or  dry ;  and  perhaps  he  was  3fr:ud 
lo  look,  l«t[  lie  might  read  in  iliem  what  he  would  not  wish  to 
read. 

At  last  the  carriage  wheels  rattled  over  the  rough  pavement  of  the 
Hre«t  of  ilillstrick  ;  then  it  turned  sharply  round  by  the  churchyard, 
Arove  along  a  short  and  narrow  lane,  and  drew  uj>  at  last  before  the 
door  of  the  Vicarage.  That  day's  Journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and  she 
was  as  ignorant  as  when  she  ttarted  why  Gideon  had  not  chosen  to 
nuke  it  alone. 
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She  had  not  bund  room  in  her  thoughu  for  spectibdou  ai  t» 
bow  »he  <rould  \x  rccci«-cd  bjr  her  old  acfpuinUncM  tbt  Miw> 
Skull,  or  hov  she  woukl  feel  »  het  fim  sigltt  of  Hiltniik  &tci 
She  cciuioly  had  not  looked  (brwwil  lo  what  reaHy  happened.  Ai 
toon  as  th«  nro  old  bdies,  of  whom  she  hul  never  been  ovO'fofd. 
net  )ier  in  ibc  enttance-hall,  she  bum  into  tears.  The  tcus  mM 
\o\K  COOK  M  lose;  bat  the;  had  chosen  a  stdij'  inconvenient  time  I 
coiniDg. 

"She  is  ovcT-ttTtd,  I  suppose,"  stid  Cideoo.     *'  YouVc  aUwcll,( 
course  ?    Is  Uncle  Chmtophcr  at  home  ?  " 

Undc  Chnsto]>})cr  was  at  home ;  and  he  came  out  of  hii  i 
at  the  sound  of  his  nephew's  %'oicc  nith  a  feeble  and  shadowy  air  (/ 
welcome  in  outline.  Miss  Samh  Sicull,  who  was  a  grim  and  anpibr 
old  bdy,  as  sharply  defined  ai  her  brother  was  the  revene,  oficatd 
hcT  arms  to  Helen,  who  went  lo  them  as  IT  they  had  been  an  i 
HKlcr's.     E^xn  Uncle  Christopher  tooked  surprised. 

The  almospherv  of  the  Vicange  was  one  of  chronic  troii.  btf] 
(Iclcn  roiild  not  complain  of  any  want  of  welcome.  She 
evidently  been  expected  in  the  light  of  an  honoured  guett,  and  i 
taken  upstairs  into  that  fomoua  spare  room  which,  for  tlte  fint  itny 
within  (he  memory  of  man,  was  not,  at  the  present  motneni,  >i>da- 
going  a  thorough  cleaning. 

"  Hon-  you  have  changed,  to  be  sure  '."  said  Miss  Sarah  SkiAJ 
"  But  I  suppose  changes  do  make  people  change.    You'll  find  «  A** 
same.     We  were  all  so  surprised  to  hear  llut  you   had  nunitd 
Uidcon ;  but,  indeed,  there's  no  foreseeing  anything,  and  Jt  nnde " 
all  very  pleased  und  proud.     He  wanted  a  good  wile,  and  ttot  ft" 
arc,  I'm  sure.    And  everything  b  to  be  all  right  now.     And  you  »d 
Gideon  are  to  come  and  live  at  Copleston.     It  Keems  all  h'b  i 
dream.     1  wonder  what  Mr.  ^Valdron  will  say.    I  never  did  likelhK 
man.    The  first  minute  I  set  eyes  on  him  I  said,  'That's  no  piopf 
companion  for  Gideon.'    And  I  wns  right,  you  see.     The  fiisl  (s" 
he  was  ever  in  the  house  he  broke  a  lamp  of  your  uncle's  that  *•*  I 
shillings  and  shilliogK  when  it  was  new.     And  he's  been  makiif*} 
regular  revolution  in  the  place  with  all  sorts  of  ncw-fao^kd  idoij 
Dr.  Bolt  says  lie's  convinced  be^  t  homccopathist ;  and  he  BN>t| 
be  either  an  allieisi  or  a  Jesuit,  for  he  hasn't  been  lo  hear  yonr  OKA 
preach  once  all  the  time  he's  been  here.     1  hope  you've  got  evflT* 
thing  you  want  ?    Wc  dine  in  half  an  hour," 

Hut  even  her  welcome  as  the  future  queen  of  Hillswick, 
it  accounted  for  the  spare  room  and  a  late  dinner  at  which 
was  rcaJJy  something  to  eat,  d\4  t\o\  maVt  WeVeti  teel  any  thelett 
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'Kit  wme  genuine  imiwlse  had  made  Miss  Sarah  Skull  ihrow  wpeii 
ha  arms  lo  her  when  she  first  anivcd,  The  impulse  mi^ht  he  owr 
now,  bttt  it  had  been  lliere. 

HairiliTDtigh  dinner,  in  sjnte  of  nil  Cldeon  cou><l  do  to  change 
topic,  so  u  to  icfnore  !( from  the  atmosphere  of  a  family  council, 
(he  talk  ran  tijion  the  misdeeds  of  Victor  Waldron  and  upon  the 
dnties  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  a  great  place  like  Coi>leslon, 
more  etpeciaU)*  upon  such  duties  as  referrud  to  the  relation  betn-ccn 
the  great  ho»se  and  the  Vicarage.  Of  course,  urged  both  Miss  Sarah 
and  Miss  Anne,  nobody  could  possibly  be  expected  to  imdcrstand 
HJIIswick  and  how  lo  deal  iHth  it  half  so  welt  as  the  Cunt(e-!n- 
Charge,  whose  advice  must  therefore  be  laVen  and  followed  in  all 
natters,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  (iideon  wjis  reminded  by  his 
aunts  some  ten  times  that  Helen's  father  had  always  held  the  business 
qualities  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Skull  in  the  vciy  highest  regard, 
and  had  considered  the  reversion  of  the  living  to  be  no  more  than 
the  Curate's  due.  And  then  Helen  would  be  fortunate  in  having  the 
ftithfiil  counsel  and  experienced  co-operation  of  two  aunts  who  knew 
all  the  affairs  of  the  [xiriah,  from  tlic  highest  to  the  lowest,  through 
and  thioiigli.  She  might  trust  to  them  blindly  and  implicitly  until 
&hc  learned  to  walk  alone ;  and  even  then  there  were  details  of  social 
and  parochial  duty  which  the  great  lady  of  Coplcston  must  needs 
leave  to  swbordinate  han<Is.  Helen's  heart  sank  deeper  .ind  deeper 
through  all  the  dreai)'  tible-talk  wliich  aluayN  came  back  lo  on« 
rclinin— that  she  was  to  live  at  Copleaton  in  order  that  lier  nuniK 
by  marriage  might  rule  the  parish  in  her  name.  She  could  not  help 
sjrmpathtving  with  the  iisuq>CT,  who  had  at  Icist  taken  his  own 
business  into  his  own  hands.  Would  $he  be  able  to  find  the  spirit  to 
rebel? 

To  her  surprtSG  it  was  (iideon  himself  who  came  to  her  rescue, 
"l>on't  make  too  sure  you're  going  to  change  King  Stork  for 
Queen  ix)g,  Aunt  Sarali,"  said  he  bhmily.      "There  isn't  one  single 
thing  m  the  whole  prirish  that  1  approve  of,  and  don't  mean  to 
change.     'ITicrc's  nothing  like  pulling  one's  fool  down  at  once,  you 
see.     Perhaps  you  won't  find  your  experience  of  Ixoth  and  blnnkctt 
go  very  far  when  you've  got  to  deal  with  navvies  and  piimcn." 
"  N'av^-ies — pitmen  ! "  tried  Aunt  Sandi.     "  Gideon  ! " 
"  If  Copleston  doesn't  cover  a  coal-pit,  then  Nature's  a  liar.    And 
you  can't  get  coal  witliout  pitmen,  nor  carry  it  without  a  railway  line. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  you  won't  know  Hillswitk  in  less  tlian  two 
years." 

The  threat  fell  among  them  like  ft  lhund«l)o\t.    VliXiiotv  Va.4 
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been  «l  won!  a  senlimenul  an«i  even  excessively  consen      ■ 
former  con)|Nir<:d  with  a  man  who  ulked  of  coalpits  and  rai  "  / 
connection  with  Hillswick  ind  Coplcston  before  he  was  in  {■>w»- 
sion.     Waldron  lud  been  but  Tc-arranjjing  the  letters ;  GideoA-tto 
nephew  Gideon— was  going  to  change  the  whole  word. 

"  Uon'i  you  think.  Uncle  Christopher,"  he  a«ked,  "  tlui  Hilh^ 
wick  ought  to  l)c  0|>eni:d  up  ?  It's  so  much  like  an  0)-stcr  thit  ilm 
must  be  sotntMliing  worth  eating  inside." 

"  Oh.  )«x ;  of  course,  of  course,  Gideon,"  summered  hii  aack. 
"  or  course ;  nothing  could  ]>o3sibly  be  more  proper.  Only  n 
niuKt  be  cautious,  and  not  do  everything  at  onc&  Things  coiM, )« 
know,  if  one  waits  for  them."  "  Even  livings,"  he  ihoUf;hi,  irilk  • 
■igli.  "  Vou  are  aware,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  sifters.  "  that  «c  bi 
in  times  of  progress,  and  (hat  there  are  moveinenu  and  renaiUbfe 
social  develoi»nents  in  many  directions  wltich  I ,  as  a  man  of  ordiMn 
education  and  intelligence,  ought  not  to—nay,  cannot—be  iIk  ha 
to  recognise." 

"  ^'ou  have  heard,  of  course,  Mrs.  Gideon,  of  your  old  rrimfi 
marriage?"  said  Miss  iiarah  stiffly.  When  her  brother  began  looH 
like  a  Radical  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  said  on  tliat  score 

'■No,"  said  Helen,  answering  almost  at  random.  "1*1* 
friend?" 

■'  You  mean  lo  say  you  have  not  heard  of  Benha  Mtjiidi'' 
marriage  ?  1  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  the  liW  * 
know.  Why,  il  was  quite  an  event.  1  used  lo  fancy  your  pW 
brother  was  rather  tender  in  that  cpiarteT.  Dtii  marriages  aie  <rn<K* 
in  heaven,  you  see.  Yes ;  she  married  Sir  Wilfred  Lexnicre,  ■** 
has  a  splendid  place  in  Devonshire:  So  she's  done  quite  ts  v**^ 
on  the  whole,  as  if  he  had  been  your  brother.  Slie's  l.aily  l«uV 
now." 

Helen  hung  her  head  with  new  .ihame.  She  had  long  gifCn  >P 
corresponding  with  her  girl  friend,  becati«:  she  believed  herscKI^ 
have  ceased  to  be  worthy  to  touch  Bertha's  hand — RerlKi's,  iil>^ 
she  had  asiiumed  to  he  devoted  to  maiden  widowhood  for  tlicfl^' 
of  the  one  man  whom  she  loved  and  who  loved  her.  And  noff  c*^ 
Bertiia  had  forgotten  .■\hiii,  and  had  given  herself  to  a  straiijer*"* 
before  ihc  could  iwsxibly  have  learned  that  her  old  lover  M*  •* 
alive.  "  That  even  I  could  not  have  done,"  thought  Helen,  "A» 
ItcTtha— how  could  sht  have  done  ilial,  Ibr  very  shame  ?  1  wnj'^ 
Alan  has  not  lived  :  death  is  better  than  a  broken  hcan,  aAff  ^ 
And  so  she  sn-allowcd  camels  and  strained  at  giuts,  in  more  ^' 
pithy  with  the  common  woi\&  a.\iQuv  Yiu  vVan  she  knew. 
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"Well,  Uncle  Chnslo[>hcr,"  licgan  Gideon,  as  soon  as  the  ladies, 
with  all  proper  romuliiics,  had  Il-A  the  uncle  and  nephew  to  their 
llrJDC— for,  on  Ihts  special  occasion,  not  even  wine  had  been  lacking — 
No,  you  needn't  trouble  to  pass  the— h'm— Liquid.  With  your 
ieave,  I'll  smoke  a  dry  cigar.  Vou  sec,  war's  in  the  enemy's  couniry 
;  and  the  fighting's  begun." 

"I  vrish,"  began  Uncle  Christopber,  filling  his  own  glass — "I 
— '-"     He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  sighed. 
"  What  do  you  wish  ?    I  think  you  ought  to  be  vcrj-  well  content 
ilh  lhing>  as  they  arc.     I  wish  a  good  m-tny  things,  too.     But  I 
itist  ttke  what  I  can  get,  and  let  the  rest  slide." 
"  It  does  Kem  so  strange  you  should  have  found  that  will." 
"  Of  course  it  was  strange.    Stories  about  wills  are  alnays  strange 
—nearly  as  str^ingc  as  wills  are  tlicmsclvcs.'' 
"  I  oufcht  to  have  had  more  caution,  nidcon." 
"Nonsense!     How  could  you  have  had  more  caution?    Yoh 
nake  an  afltdavii  that  you  put  old  Harry's  will  away,  wrapped  in  a 
blue  cover,  initialed  by  younclf,  in  a  ccnain  place.     I,  on  a  second 
March.  And  the  very  document  in  the  very  place  where  it  had  been 
|«t  by  you.    There's  no  doubl  about  the  will,  or  about  what  the 
jtontcnis  were  and  are.      I  don't  kno«'  what  you  mean  by  more 
fcaution,  Un<:le  Christopher.     [  don't,  indeed." 

"It  has  occurred  tome  that   -just  as  a  mere  matter  of  fonn,  of 
jootae— I  ought  to  have  seen  the  will." 

"  In  the  name  of  absurdity,  why  ?  You  have  made  your  affidavit 
\a  ibe  only  way  you  could  :  you  have  sworn  to  the  receipt,  to  the 
)conIents,  to  the  identity.  Had  )OU  done  more,  you  would  have 
jKcmed  most  unnaturally  suspicious,  1  may  say.  I  may  have  had 
(^■eiy  good  rcasonit  for  >-our  not  seeing  the  will.  I  don't  often  do 
'things  without  exceedingly  good  reason.  Perhaps  you  want  me  to 
,esplain  why,  instead  of  putting  the  buuncss  into  a  lawyer's  hands, 
jI  am  come  down  (o  anangc  it  privately  with  Waldron.  Perhaps  you 
jwould  prefer  the  chance  of  a  public  scandal,  from  which  you  would 
come  out  as  guilty  of  the  crime — the  punishable  crime  —of  sup- 
precsii^  and  concealing  a  will.  Well,  as  you  please.  I  should  say 
that,  on  the  whnle,  the  less  you  sec  and  the  less  you  say  the  better 
for  yoa" 

"  Well,  Gideon,  you  know  best.     I  know  that.     I  never  intended 
to  imply  the  contrary." 

^^"  Yes ;  and  whatever  is  done,  is  done  now." 
^■Tbe  two  had  no  further  talk  on  hand.    The  Curate  collapsed  into 
qm  glass  of  port ;  Gideon  thought  over  the  best  way  (oi  hA,vin%  bU 
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interview  irith  Walilron  ao  u  to  mnkc  his  iriumijh  tti  coiDiilat » 
possible. 

Honestly— in  a  higher  and  dcc]>CT  sense  iluin  his  own— it  msM 
longer  moMly  for  CoplMIon's  sake  that  he  hungered  for  Co^JeOis. 
He  bad  to  cnuh  and  tnitaple  under  foot  the  enemy  who  lad  ttAbd 
him  of  what  had  hccomc  to  him  tvonh  a  miUion  Coptcstou.  Ut 
must  kt  Helen  sec  with  hvr  c>'cs  ihc  full  extent  of  her  tovct's  mil- 
ness  anri  mcannc§s  and  of  her  husband's  iK>wcr.  It  wns  thcK&t 
that  he  had  brought  her  witli  him,  not  only  6iat  he  might  crash  ba 
Rpiiit,  put  to  ihe  test  her  tnie  rcblion  wilh  hn  former  enemj,  ml 
prevent  her  communioiting  with  Waldron  by  letter  while  hii  bad 
was  turned.  He  fell  as  if  he  \\ud\y  knew  whether  he  inoit  hiud 
her  or  most  loved  her.  With  some  men,  and  some  n-onien,  M 
Ixn-e  and  Hate  arc  terribly  akin. 

Waldron,  in  a  gosnping  place  like  Hillswick,  would  be  sdt  ID 
hear  of  the  arrival  at  the  Vtcartge.  But  be  could  not  poctiUr 
suspect  that  mischief  was  brewing  unless  Helen  herself  conlnTtd  B 
give  him  warning.  To  guard  himself  from  Ihe  eflects  of  herfeniiMt 
cimning,  he  would  call  on  Waldron  and  see  him  the  first  thing  v>- 
morrow  morning.  Nothing  would  tell  so  well  as  a  shar])  artd  widen 
blow.  Helen's  mere  presciKe  in  Copleston,  had  it  not  been  so 
important  foi  other  reasons,  would  cause  fresh  talk  that  would  girc 
khl  to  the  triumphant  return  of  the  T^tful  heir ;  and  het  popuhriiy 
as  a  Reid  would  remove  the  edge  from  the  public  disgust  wbidi  ke 
knew  wDuld  follow  upon  the  discovery  that  Copleston  had  beottt* 
the  property  of  Gideon  Skull. 

So  he  laid  hit  plans,  aalieipating  his  coming  interview,  and  oto 
the  very  words  thai  would  pass  between  )um.sclf  and  ^Valdton,  ohc* 
would  be  com[>clled,  in  the  face  of  sacb  inconiroverliblccvidcnctatf 
the  very  will  of  old  Harry  Reid,  to  quit  the  lield.  And  then  lldm* 
vrilh  nothing  to  gain  from  Waldron,  would  at  any  rate  go  with  iJ* 
Coplcaton  estate  ;  and,  if  only  to  baulk  Waldron,  she  was  wgrtJi  U>« 
keeping,  ^^llen  she  was  utterly  cnisbed,  so  he  argued  from  \bS 
experience  of  womankind,  she  would  be  reduced  into  being  to  bins 
whatever  he  pleased  :  utterly  dependent  upon  him,  and  so  thiaUiU 
for  tenderness  that  she  would  become  his  slave.  So  absxtied  ««■ 
he  in  all  these  forecasts  that  he  did  not  even  see  tlic  door  opfl^ 
But  he  heard  Aunt  Sarah's  voice,  as  she  burst  in  wkb—  jl 

"  ChriatophcT  1    Are  you  asleep  ?    Wake  up,  fof  goodflCK*  nkt  '^ 
Here's  Mr.  Waldron  himself.     I've  lud  him  put  into  the  study,*"^ 
hewant»loseeji«r !    What  ^<»«  it  be  for  ? " 

"  Mr.  Waldion  1— In  vhe  study  !— To  see  »e  ! "    Tb«  CwW 
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mly  answer  his  sister  with  exclamatory  echoes,  look  at  Gideon, 
k,  "ShaUIseehim?    What  shaU  I  do  ?  " 
t  Gideon  was  awake  now,  and  a  brilliant  thought  came  into 
id.     How  if  he  dealt  Us  blow  now,  with  Helen  herself  standing 
w?    Nothing  less  than  an  outburst  of  hitherto  latent  dramatic 

could  have  inspired  him  with  such  a  stroke  of  victory  and 
nee,  all  in  one. 

es.  Uncle  Christopher,"  he  said  very  gently — almost  absently, 
lim  by  all  means  :  see  him  now.  We  will  see  him  together, 
d  I And  will  you  be  so  very  kind,  Aunt  Sarah,  as 

Helen  to  come  into  the  study  at  once  ?    She  must  see  him, 


(7b  be  concluded.) 
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JAMBS  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
POET  AND  ESSAYIST. 


Part  TI.— Essayist. 

R.  LOWELL  uys  sorocwhcrc  (hat  tlie  art  or  writing  cooabll 
largely  in  knowing  what  to  leave  in  i)i«  ink-jioL  WeiHf 
add  that  Uie  art  of  ])ubli&liing  conststK  largely  in  knoiring  «tal  >0 
leave  in  llic  was^c-papcr  basket.     A&  an  ex|>crien<:ed  ettilor,  ihil  ii 

discover)-  our  author  must  have  made  long  ago— but  he  lusbcO 
severe  with  himself.     How  Diany  volume  of  Lowell's  piw 

orks,  if  not  in  the  waste-basket,  arc  alumt  as  effectually  buntdi* 
magaxinc  and  ncwsjupcr  columns?  How  many  ink-pots  btIMB 
1838  and  1880  have  been  absorbedby  the  blotting-paper  of  oUiria' 
A  brief  review  of  Mr.  LoweH's  working  life  will  give  the  reader  wot 
notion  of  what  the  world  has  im/  got,  and  will  serve  to  call  ai 
to  the  condensed  wealth  contained  in  such  unpielenlious  licdt 
volumes  as  "  Among  my  Bookit,"  and  "  My  Study  Windoa^." 

The  "Ix)wles"  from  Yardlcy,  Worcestershire,  left  Braiolto 
America  about  240  years  ago.  Tlierc  w.-is  evidently  "  stuff"  it  tbt 
family,  as  the  town  of  "  Lowell,"  a  shire  town  of  Midi 
Massachusetts,  is  named  after  them.  Charles  Lowell,  a  h 
Unitarian  minister  at  Boston,  was  the  father  of  the  present 
and  determining  that  his  son  James  RuskII  should  luve  a  I 
education,  he  sent  him  to  Harvard  Univcraty,  where  Ivc  en 
fifteen— became  "Class  poet  "—graduated  at  nineteen, 
leaving  college  was  recommended  lo  study  law.  Whether  mA 
■  .owell's  faculty  for  promoting  litigation  was  imj>erfect  or  iDSufSciei'llf 
cultivated  is  of  little  conaei|uence  to  posterity;  had  he  beet 
successful  laivyer,  he  might  have  become  a  professional  poUil 
the  world  would  tlien  have  probably  lost  a  poet  and  a 
About  a  year  seems  to  have  satisfied  him  that  human  nature,  ftfi 
legal  point  of  view,  was  unproductive — perhaps  dull.  At  all  ewiit* 
10  li^i  he  published  %  collecttQD  of  poems  called  "  A  Vear't  Lifc 


c  never  been  reprinted,  and  »c  have  not  seen  the 
1  volumes,  they  may  have  becii  [>oetical  digits  of  inieretting 
l^otne,  howc%'cr,  have  been  rc|>iilili^h<:d  ;  Init  wc  fail  to  find  in 

iktsitc  plaint  of  "Threnodia,"  "  Iicnc."  "My  Love, to 

i,8inginK,''or"The  Moon,"  the  least  allusion  to  the  *■  Prisoner 
Bar,"  "  Co«4,"  or  even  a  "  Fee  Simple."  TItc  mature  taste  which 
( early  work  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Why  Mr.  Tennyson 
btave  only  retained  one  exquisite  line  in  the  whole  of  his 
^Dcm  "Timbtictoo  " — a  poem  full  of  mature  and  lutlained 
—is  to  us  as  great  a  mystery  as  why  Mr,  Ruslcin  seems 
t  to  bury  for  ever  all  his  more  important  writings— which  the 
however,  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

■ever,  "  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,"  in  company  with 
ftiert  Carter,  did  Mr.  Lowell  betake  himulf  in  1843.  and  the 
»T,  a  literary  and  critical  magazine,"  supported  by  Kdgar  Poc, 
onie.  Parson,  Store}-,  and  others,  was  pioneered  through  three 
y  numbers,  when  the  publisher  failed,  and  the  venture  waa 
d-  Everyone  must  buy  his  experience,  and  the  interests  of 
t  and  publi&hcn  get  a  little  mixed  sometimes— especially 
4'authoRt~-%li1I,  the  great  inattL-r  i*  to  find  one's  "sea  legs" 
voyage  of  literary  life. 

1844  the  verse*  including  "A  Legend  of  Britiany,"  "  Prome- 
"  Rboecus,"  and  some  sonnets,  showed  at  least  that  the  poet 

ibuithropist  was  beginning  to  stand  firm  upon  that  qnartcr- 
1  which  the  great  anti-slavcT)-  battle  wjs  to  be  fought  and  won. 

1845  a  pTO%e  volume  of  conversations  ajijiearcd,  on  ^onic  old 
-Chaucer,  Chapman,  Ford,  Xrc— subsetiuently,  we  suppose,  in- 
,t«d  in  "My  Study  Windows"— and  varlou.t  hints, paragraphs, 
Ifpiisitions  on  politics  and  slavery  prqiare  the  way  for  some 
e  bursts  of  feeling,  the  indignation  and  the  cto(|ucnt  wrath  of 
•reaent  Crisis  "  (1R48),  "Ami-Texas,"  and  "On  iht  Capture 
•in  Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington."    These  were  shortly 

in  thai  most  •momentous  year  '4S,  when  the  .States  were 
with  revolution  and  Europe  mh^  in  a  blaxc  with  Louis 
I's  exploits,  by  "The  Vision  of  Sir  l.aitnfal,"  and  the  famous 
Papers,"  on  which  we  have  already  so  fully  dwelt,'  "A 
Critics  "  also  appeared  in  the  ycAr  "48. 
1851  Mr.  I.owe!l  visited  England,  Prance,  and  Switzerland, 
led  for  some  time  in  Italy.  Such  essays  as  "Dante "show 
ly  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ]uly*s  greatest  poct,  and  how 
be  studied  the  schools  of  Italian  painting  and  the  relics  <>f  the 
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Romin  or  Grcco-Roman  scutptufC.    Of  the  Gt«ek  KolptuK  Ihei 
is  little  enough  in  Italy ;  only  a  fcv  maible  Tcplicu  of  a  In 
sutues— the  ori^nals  of  all  the  finest  Greek  suituet  were  in  imxr 
bronxp.    He  jmnt  in  the  abuse  of  >f  ic^cl  Ai^lo  at  ]>rcsent  Eutiio 
able,  and  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  section  on  "  Itaty,"  pistr 
in  the  "Fireside  Travels,"  for  avaikty  of  (>pi'//y«iVui/a!fr)yv7^f,probiUFl 
unlike  wlut  was  piinied  before  iHcm,  btit  very  similar  to  whu  kai| 
Bp))earcd  iince.    \Vc  miss  the  "  flying  grace  "  of  Howell's  "  VeiictiBi| 
Life," but  this  Mr.  Lon-cll  would  call  ''cheapening"  one  thine  if 
another ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  impress  left  by  Italy  upon  bid  : 
and  Hudies  is  <ta  nwro  important  llian  arc  any  of  the  |>lcaiant  < 
notes  made  guide-book  in  band.    One  thing  b  certain,  tbit 
Lowell  avoided  travelling  aa  other  Americana  ore  said  to 
seeing  everything  and  looking  at  notliing — or,  worse  still,  nul: 
notes,  as  they  rush  from  jjIjcc  to  plaic  on  tlvc  "  Continong,"  of  < 
ihey  neither  have  seen  nor  looked  at     I  remember  myself  mt«H 
two  sui:li  eutcrpiising  travellers  «hen  I  was  last  in  Rome,    ■flflj 
wfcre  standing  opposite  the  "  A[)ollo  liclvidcre  "  in  the  Vatican.   <te] 
Iteld  guide-book  with   pcn<:il,  and   re.id ;  the  other  mastered  MJ 
rapidly  as  he  could  the  labels  on  each  pedestaL     "  U'al,  vhiti  AiJ 
next?"  Eays  the  friend  with  the  guide-book,   *' That,"  says  hu  I 
stoo]>ing  down  to  examine  tttc  label—"  that's  the  'PoUo  Bdridoc'l 
"Chalk    im  off,"'  says  his  friend  with  the  pencil,  aJid  both  iNUKdj 
on  niiliout  even  raising  their  eyes  to  the  Sun-god  ! 

Kui  to  be  at  leisure,  to  master  well,  tu  think  and  write  ttututdfij 
is  an  old'Woild  feature  retained  by  Mr.  Lonell.     It  is  one  of  hill 
charms;  bkegood  wine,  it  will  keep— ay,  and  bear  exportation  WbootI 

In  December  1851  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1S54  >^l 
1855  lectured  on  the  Stilish  poets.  The  substance  of  these  )octVtl| 
probably  reappeared  in  "  Among  my  Books;" 

In  January   1855,  on  llie  rcMgnaiion  of  Mr.  Longfello*. 
Lowell,  by  that  lime  £smous  and   influential  as  the  poet  of 
"  Biglovrs,"  accepted  tlic  chair  of  modem  laaguagcs  and  M/a  MfH' 
in  tlie  Harvard  College. 

^Viih  that  ]ussioR  for  thoroughness  which  he  had  so  humowoA 
and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  "  Biglows,"  Mr.  Lowell  revisited  Eii»[*j 
to  qualify  himself  especially  in  the  French  and  German  Ian 
and  literatures  for  his  new  post. 

Folki  Old  worked  (hoiouch  iwi  ihe  an«s  ihei  ihriv, 

»ul  \a4  work  (bljew  jx  u  long"*  ye  IWe  ; 
You  e»n"i  git  ted  on't— ]«<  ei  iwe  «  »in, 

It'(  ollort  B&kin'  to  be  Juno  agio. 

To  this  period  at  Drtiden,  t%i<i,ic.t  4<yj.\i^«owe  those  cxbwst^t 
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■tudics,  Uie  fruit*  of  wbkh  conic  oul  in  tbc  excdlent  eskt)-s  on 
"losing"  and  "  Rousseau  "— pa]>eRi  whidi  itni>ress  lh«  rcudvr,  wiih- 
On  ai>i>arent  cObit  or  design,  ^^'tli  t^e  reeling  (most  reassuring 
thn  i!k  miter  knows  so  much  more  than  lie  cares  to  say. 

In  1857  to  iS6j  many  c&saj^  not  since  rcpuMishcd.  appeared  iu 
Ihtf  Atlantif  AfmtMjt,  of  which  Mr.  I-owcIl  became  editor ;  and  in 
i&6j  to  1S73  )i«  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Cliartcs  K.  Noiton,  the 
A'tfiA  American  Kniae—a.  kind  of  American  "Rcmc  des  Ueux 
Mondcs"  in  Iitcrar>-  impoitancc. 

In  1864  appeared  the  pleasant  "  Fireside  Travels,"  coniaJning  his 
gossip  about  "Cambridge,  U.S.,  y>  years  ago;"  "Tlie  Moosehwd 
Journal,'*  full  of  characteristic  incidents  and  glimpses  of  out-of-the- 
way  lonely  scenery,  and  American  travel  in  pleasant  by-ways ;  cx- 
|Krienc£$  jX  sea,  (ogethcr  with  appearances  of  whales  and  jeltyiish  ; 
A  jwnsivc  para£raj>ii  on  the  sea-serpent,  and  a  few  wortU  of  sym- 
laiJiy  for  that  rare  monster's  admirers  ;  some  notes  on  the  Mcdiccr- 
nneao,  not  unlike  other  i)coplc's  notes  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
"  la  Italy  " — ^generally — very  generally. 

In  1867  we  have  the  "Second  Series  of  Diglow"  and  "Melibceus 
Uiptwnax;"  in  1S6S,  "Under  the  Willon-s,  and  other  poems;"  in 
1869,  "The  Catliedral,"  an  extensive  poem  redolent  of  foreign  travel, 
but  iotersi>er^d  with  those  delightful  meditations  and  serious  reflec- 
tions without  which  Mr.  Lowell's  earnest  nature  is  incapable  of  long 
exhaliitg  itself  in  either  prose  or  poetry.  In  1870  the  pith  of  many 
essays  and  nugazinc  aitidas  is  extracted  and  issued  in  his  three 
chief  prose  volumes,  "My  Study  Windows,"  and  two  votume:t 
"Among  my  Boolcs."  In  1872  Mr.  Lowell  is  again  in  Europe,  and 
in  1874  Cambridge  University— not  U.&A. — confers  its  LI.D.  in  the 
Senate-house  upon  one  who  had  ccrlaJnly  by  this  time,  more  by  the 
quality  than  by  the  quaniity  of  his  books,  won  for  himself  a  foremost 
ftlace  in  English  liicralurc,  as  well  as  a  special  throne  in  America, 
where  he  may  well  be  called  the  Tri^e  Pod  of  the  Vernacular. 

From  the  English  point  of  view  all  this  may  seem  an  odd 
training  for  a  politician.  Indeed,  our  English  House  of  Commons  has 
always  been  a  Utile  shy  of  literary  men  (although  it  happens  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  them  just  now —  1 8S0).  Lord  Macaulay  was  a  fair  par- 
liamentaty  success  as  far  as  he  went,  but  his  extreme  distaste  for  office 
perhaps  betrayed  a  certain  scnscof  unfitness  to  excel  in  practical  poli- 
tics; Bulwer  Lytton  was  a  showy  sueeh  d'tstime  ns  a  debater;  and 
}ohn  Stuait  Mill,  although  imable  to  keep  his  seat,  left  his  hall-mark 
on  every  <iueslion  that  he  opened  his  lips  upon  in  the  House.  Loid 
Beacooslield  is  altogether  an  exceptional  phenomenon ;  but  our  last 
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atlcmjrt  at  a  poctaalcsnan,  on  a  truly  Imperial  scale  abroad,  aiili*| 
be  exactly  described  as  a  mccess,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Prinscp'j , 
and  conGummatc  efforts  on  canvas. 

But  ihcy  manage  all  these  things  differently  in  Ametia,  ud, 
indeed,  they  malte  politicians  out  of  all  sorts  of  stuff,  for  home  •aim- 
but  for  foreign  servke  a  literAiy  career  wems  lo  be  no  unnatmal  s 
unusual  prehide.    Mr.  Howell  was  consul  at  Venice,  so  was  G  H  R. 
James  ;  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  consul  tx  Glasgow.     Mr.'lx«rc!l,  who  hid 
nc\-cr  made  a  political  speech  or  sought  his  country's  suffrage  at  h. 
Of  held  any  State  appoinimcnt  whatever,  was  offered  the  post 
basMukirto  Russia  in  1874.  which  be  declined;  hut  so  delt 
were  the  Americans  to  be  represented  by  him  abroad,  ttwt  ? 
which  he  accepted,  was  offered  him  in  1877.  and  London  in 
nor  could  any  belter  appointment  have  been  made. 

Knee  Mr.  Ij)weU'»  arrival  he  lias  had  no  diplomatic  work 
importance  to  transact,  and  the  devout  wish  cherished  on  either 
of  the  Atlantic  must  be  that  he  may  have  no  opportunity  whatem 
afforded  him  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  poMtical  agent,  cicept  iaUl 
the  ijuiel  and  genial  direction  of  that  mUnte  et>rdia/e  which  he  is  nfl 
happily  fitted  to  promote.  " 

Tlie  style  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  emphatically  his  own,  and  y«  no  nu 
report*  so  habitually-  half  sympathetically,  half  whimsically— tie 
ring  of  other  writers.  "  Homer  Wilbur "  is  especially  rcdolcnl  or 
resonant  of  the  old    Elitabethan   Masters.      We  hear  the  ei*« 

VcTulam    Lord  Ifcicon,  or  the   Judicious   Hooker,   in "Our  iroe 

country  is  that  ideal  realm  which  wc  represent  lo  ouncetv^s  undff 
the  names  of  religion,  duty,  and  the  like.  Our  tcrre!>irial  organist- 
lions  arc  but  fer-off  approaches  to  so  fair  a  model,  and  all  those  arc 
verily  traitors  who  resist  not  any  attempt  to  divert  Ihem  from  their 
original  intendment."  Sometimes  we  gel  an  odd  flavour  of  Swill, 
bright  humour  being  substituted  for  malignant  satire  ;  at  others,  the 
flowing  and  tender  Myle  of  Jeremy  Taylor  comes  back  to  us  as  «t 
read ;  and  this  pretty  close  to  a  quaint  e»ay  on  Journalism  is  certaialr 
the  oddest  mixture  of  Emerson  and  Sterne  :  "  Tlirough  my  newi- 
jwper,  here,  do  not  families  take  pains  to  send  me,  an  entire  sttangt*, 
news  of  a  death  among  them  ?  Are  not  here  two  who  »-ouM 
have  me  know  of  tht-ir  marriage?  And,  strangest  of  all,  is  not  ibii 
aingidar  person  anxious  to  have  me  informed  that  be  has  received 
a  fresh  supply  of  Pimitry  Bruisgins?  Bui  to  none  of  us  doei  die 
Present  continue  miraculous  (even  if  for  a  moment  discerned  as  Hich)L 
We  glance  carelessly  at  the  sunrise,  and  get  used  to  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades.      The  wonder  wwts  off,  and  to-morrow  (his  sheet,  ia 
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\y^  a  vision  was  let  domi  to  mc  from    Heaven,  shall   be  the 

'^ppagc  to  a  bar  of  soap,  or  ihe  platter  for  a  beggar'a  broken  victuals." 

But  here  is  a  bit  of  the  genuine,  unadulterated  Lowell,  in  one  of 

biarc  bursts  of  terrible  scorn  and  irony.  It  is  indeed  a  tremendous 
(ctmcnt  on  tlit  war  material  of  an  "  Unthrifty  Mother  State," 
this  picture  of  a  war  recruit.  "An  own  child  of  the  Almighty  tiod! 
I  remember  him  as  he  was  brou(;ht  to  be  christened — 2  ruddy,  rugged 
Esbe ;  and  now  there  he  wallows,  reekint;,  seethiiif;    the  dead  coipte. 

Elf  a  man,  but  of  a  soul — a  putrefying  luinii,  horrible  for  the  life 
is  in  it.  Comes  the  wind  of  heaven,  that  good  Samaritan,  and 
die  hair  upon  his  forehead,  nor  is  too  nice  to  ki.ss  those 
Inrched,  cracked  lips  ;  the  morning  opens  u])on  him  her  eyes  full  of 
litying  sunshine,  the  sky  yeami  down  to  him,— and  there  he  lies 
eniing.  O  sleep  !  let  me  not  profane  thy  holy  name  by  calling 
HeUoiOus  unconsciousness  a  slumber  !  By -and -by  comes  along 
State,  Cod's  vicai.  Docs  she  say, '  My  poor,  forlorn  foster-child  I 
luld  here  a  force  which  I  will  make  di);  and  plant  and  build  for 
■?  Not  so ;  but,  '  Here  is  a  recruit  ready-made  to  my  hand,  a 
^cce  of  destroying  energy  lying  unprolSiably  idle.'  So  she  claps  an 
igly  gray  suit  on  him,  puts  s.  musket  in  lus  grasp,  and  sends  him  off, 
•iih  Gubcnutorial  and  other  godspeeds,  to  do  duty  as  a  destroyer," 
ftlr.  Ixiwcll  is  hard  upon  6nc  writers ;  and,  Indeed,  his  own  style, 
thhough  rising  to  an  occasion,  never  approaches  the  chronic  clcva- 
ion  of  the  penny  dreadful;  he  prefers  "was  hanged"  to  "was 
hunched  into  eternity ;"  he  would  have  the  poor  taste  to  wTiie 
\  irfien  the  halter  was  put  round  his  neck,"  rather  than  "  when  the 
bul  noose  was  adjusted  about  ihc  neck  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
\a  own  unbiitlted  lussions  ;"  he  will  not  even  r^ll  a  "great  fire  "  a 
'  diuutrous  contlagration,"  or  speak  of  "a  frightened  horse  "as  an 
'infuriated  animal."  Instead  of  rising  at  a  public  dinner  with  "I 
hall,  with  your  permission,  beg  leave  to  offer  some  brief  obscrva> 
Ions,"  Mr.  Lowell  might  be  so  negligent  of  oratory  as  to  begin,  "  I 
ball  say  a  few  words."  Hut  he  never  talks  the  current  nonsense 
boul  good  Sajcon  English,  and  he  boldly  maintains  that  our  lan- 
^lage  "  has  gained  immensely  by  the  infusion  (of  Litinisms),  in 
[chness  of  synonym,  and  in  power  of  expressing  nice  shades  of 
bou^t  and  feeling."  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  question  between  llie 
English  "again  rising"  and  the  I^aiin  "resurrection  )"  but  "coii- 
ctcaice"  15  superior  to  "  in-wit,"  "remorse"  to  "again-bite;"  and 
rhat  home-bred  Englishman  could  ape  the  high-Roman  fashion  of 
kicb  togatcd  words  as  "the  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine"?  A^^in^ 
'mariner"  is  felt  to  be fjocijcally  belter  than  "sailor"  f 01  vctvtAunvilh 
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piupoMs,  anj  most  jioopk  would  prefer  to  »y,  "  It  wa«  an  anoWE 
nuriiKi"  raihcr  than  "Ii  was  ad  eldcriy  seaman." 

Such  atu cud  {wrccptions  abound  in  these  K^says:  and  aow.Mok 
inoceeding.  I  miglit,  wiih  that  kind  of  carele»  fnciiiiy  so  imtch  ia  tOgK 
with  itie  critics,  point  out  a  few  sli|»  or  a  litttc  slovenliness  here  rd 
there,  as  wlicn  Mr.  Lowell  opines  that  "Chaslclard"  was  c\-ct popiltf 
ta  EngUnd,  or  that  Mr.  Swinburne  realty  owes  very  miieh  to 
Browning,  and  quite  forgets  to  mention  D.  G.  Kosscitt,  who  was  liii  rol 
iDa««r.  Wc  might  remark  upon  his  cnrious  7>otion  tlut  Clougk 
was,  after  all,  the  great  poet  of  the  age,  and  wonder  why,  in  deala^ 
with  Pope's  ahificiality,  he  should  have  failed  to  allude  to  that  c« 
most  perfect  and  extreme  case,  "  Hic  Dying  Chrbtian  to  his  Soul  f 
01,  whilst  condemning  his  want  of  r«)  pathos,  should  hare  foi};otl(a 
uich  rat  btirsu  of  pa»ion  as  occur  in  "  Eloisa  to  AbclanL"  As  to 
Mr.  l-owtll's  slo\'cnly  style,  nothing  can  be  more  slipcfwd  this  the 
following  on  Drydcn  :  "  He  is  alwrays  imitatirtg — no.  that  h  not  Ilk 
word,"  &c. ;  or  "  The  always  liasty  Dryden.  as  ]  think  1  have  aid 
before,"  &c.  Every  critical  notkc  a  expected  to  contain  a  Ic*! 
specimens  ofsui^i  flippant  signs  of  the  oitic's  superior  aaimen,  al 
I  hope  I  shall  get  credit  for  them ;  but  the  real  object  of  such  an  artidt 
as  this  is  "  to  give  the  quality  of  a  man't  mind,  and  the  amount 
his  literarj-  performance."  To  *»ich  business  wc  now  coRtinoe  u 
nj»ply  ours  el  v«. 

In  Mr.  Lowell's  mind,  the  Consen-ativc  and  Radtral  elemcatt  ei 
mixed  in  truly  stalcsnunltke  proportions.  Capable  of  that  conow- 
trated  passion  which  did  much  ton-ards  sweeping  sla^-ery  froro  Wi 
own  land,  and  with  a  ccrl.nin  bitterness  and  scepticism  towardi«Iat^ 
liahcd  forms  of  religion,  no  one  can  Ciil  to  be  reassured  and  woa  I? 
the  essential  sobriety  of  his  qualifymg  uiierancesi  Do  )-ou  thirt 
him  a  Radical?  tlicn  note  how  he  dwells  on  that  "power  of  the  P« 
ov-er  the  minds  and  conduct  of  men,  which  alone  injures  the  «■■ 
tinuity  of  national  growth,  and  is  the  great  sariqfu.ird  of  {lower  and 
progress;"  or  again,  "The  older  Govemment  is  the  better,  andsuit>i 
new  ones  hunt  folks'  corns  out  like  new  boot*."  His  impatict>c«»«lk 
the  sects  is  with  tlieir  forms  only,  .-ind  their  .ittcnipts  to  imprison  iht 
Eagle  of  Faith  in  the  iron  cage  of  Dogma.  He  quotes  with  apprt"' 
Selden,  who  says,  "  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  an  hcrctick— a  aA 
for  Ws  heart,  cannot  think  any  otherwise  than  he  docs  think ;'  v^ 
wc  can  hardly  be  grateful  enough  to  him  for  reminding  the  chadttn 
of  this  generation  that  "  So  soon  as  an  cat^y  conviction  has  codtd 

into  a  phrase,  its  work  h  over,  a,nd  t,hc  best  that  can  be  done  wtth  k 

ia  to  bury  it." 
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Bat  tli«re  a  one  r4car  nolc  running  lliroiigh  llic  irlwle  oT  hn 
^benncot  which  mnk^s  thvin  frrsh  as  with  ilic  Hca  air.  It  k  ihc 
Hole  0*  tnoRtl  Kuprcmacy ;  "  that  moral  suprcnwcy  a  ihe  only  on<: 
that  leaves  tDonumcnK and  not  ruins  behind  it"— that  "great  motors 
of  the  race  arc  moml,  not  inlcllcciual,  and  (heir  force  ties  ready  to 
Ihe  use  of  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  of  us  all ; "  thai  "  no  man 
without  intense  faith  in  something  can  ever  be  in  eaincH ;"  that  in 
€Kt  a  tight  ambition  is  lo  be  "a  man  amongst  men,  not  a  humbug 
amongst  humbugs,"  and  in  nwi/"to  give  the  true  coin  of  speech, 
never  the  highly  ornamental  promise  to  pay  —token  of  insolvency." 

It  is  not  safe  to  divide  Mr.  Lowell's  Essays  into  the  heavy  and  tlie 
tight,  for  there  come  to  him  flaslica  of  delicate  humour  in  hi«  graven 
moods,  and  he  will  anon  stop  and  moralise,  like  Thackeray,  in  front 
of  a  dowa  Safer  is  it  to  separate  the  volumes  roughly  into  con- 
temporary and  non-contemporary.  "  Among  my  Books,"  2  voK.. 
are  cniiiely  non-contemporary,  and  full  of  grare  and  weighty  mailer 
coiicertiing  " New  England  Two  Ccniuries  Ago,'  Dryden,  Shake- 
speare, Lcwing.  Rousseau,  U.inli-,  S|)Cii8cr,  Words  nor  lli,  Milton,  and 
Keats  ;  whilst  "  My  Stu<)y  ^Vindou-s,"  with  the  cxcLi>iion  of  "  Pope," 
•*  Chaucer,"  and  "  Note*  on  the  Library  of  Old  Author*, "  deal 
entirely  with  contemporary  matters.  Such  are  "  My  Garden  Acquaint- 
ance," "A  Good  Word  for  \\'inier,''  "On  a  ocnain  Condescension  iit 
FonigDen."  "A  Great  Public  Character,"  whose  interest  for  in 
lM.-gin!i  and  end.s  with  this  sketch  of  him,— a  remark  which  applies 
ct|ualiy,  if  not  more,  10  '-TIm;  Life  and  Leticrs  of  James  Gales 
Percival;"  and  finally  we  >iave  an  e.Mrcmely  interesting  and  t-ntcrtain- 
jng  section  of  cntical  and  biographical  studies  on  Curlyle,  Abmham 
Lincoln,  Emerson,  'I'horcau :  and  to  this  list  wc  must  add  a  notice 
of  Edgar  Poc's  life  and  works,  written  at  his  own  request  in  1345, 
and  attached  to  an  edition  of  Poc's  works  in  4  vols. 

No  true  American  can  touch  upon  the  cirly  sclilenient  of  the 
PtljCrim  Fadiers  upon  the  barren  coast  of  Mass.ich<isclls.  and  the 
momentous  national  life  which  grew  out  of  it,  without  an  irrcprcssibia 
glo«'  of  feeling.  It  is  like  the  scntimcniA  of  the  Swiss  about  William 
TelL  M  r.  Lowdl's  "  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago  "  is  a  prose 
idyl)  full  of  suppressed  tXKli<^*d  fervour.  He  caIIs  the  history  **  dry 
and  unpicturesciue."  "There  is  no  rustic  of  silks,  no  waving  ol 
l^umct,  00  chink  of  golden  spurs,"  but  wc  soon  feel  that  "  the  home- 
spun &tes  of  Cephas  and  Pnidencc  "  have  the  living  interest  of  life 
in  the  catacombs  about  them,  and  arc  '•  intriiisicilly  poetic  and 
noble."  "  The  noise  of  the  axe,  hammer,  and  saw  "  rings  through^ 
it  ill,  and  is  /he  phyxicai  itnage  of  ihat  in\ghly  ■m^v>i^w  n(\w^  ^^ 
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(he  Puritan  tu  m»kc  "  die  Uw  of  inan  a  living  ootlnWqart  of 
towor<:od." 

'I'hi»  oominu  out  into  the  wtldcnicss  for  ibc  sake  of  aa  idea 
full  of  n  moral  chivalr)-  itrcsistibly  altractivc  to  an  age  bird-litnnl  wi  r* 
the  "  cxiwdicnt,"  3nd  luflbcalod  with  the  "  pnctical ;  "  it  is  just  ib« 
indescribable  nugnet  which  draws  the  imagiaatioD  of  sceptical  Fnncr 
after  *  Victor  Hugo,  or  tlie  ihke/ar  ntenU  of  Italy  after  a  GaribalJi 
Sublime  MRglencas  of  purpove  -divine  sim)>licit)-  of  hcan — the  Imic 
child  is  again  id  in  the  midxt  of  us  by  the  dear  I^rd,  and  prtsctiilir 
lie  orcrcoroe*  the  nuikd  Goliath  wilh  a  sling  and  a  stone  I  "  Drr 
and  unpoctic,"  ivjtcaU  Lowell,  with  his  great  Iwart  all  on  Grti 
"  evcr>-lhing  »  near,  authentic,  i>etl>',"'  "  no  mist  of  distance  to  softs 
outlines,  no  image  of  tradition,"  onljr  this— that  Jehovah,  vbo  hi 
become  "  I  was,"  became  again  "  I  am  "  to  tlw  PuriUiu. .  Ycl,  wot 
they  not  fanatics  ?  enthusiast:!  they  were ;  but  work  and  "  busincn " 
saved  the  balance  of  character :  their  very  nanowness  and  dopotifin 
were  sensible  and  jtidiciou^i.  "  They  knew  that  liberty  in  the  hradi 
of  feeble  •minded  men,  wlicn  no  tliorxHij^  menial  training  has  dtv^ 
loped  the  understanding  and  given  the  jtidginent  tU  needful  means  d 
comparison  and  correction,"  meant  nothing  more  than  "the  supremUT 
of  their  pariicuUtr  form  of  imbecility,  a  BcdUm  chaos  of  nODO 
maniacs  and  boics."  The  New  Englander  was  without  humour,  liul 
that  quality  has  since  been  largely  developed  in  his  descendjiii^  *^ 
fail  not  to  sec  that  ['urilanUm  had  an  intensely  humorous  lidc;  Mi- 
Lowell,  in  the  midst  of  his  close  sobriety  of  ireatnient,  has  a  winiuiij 
perception  of  those  lighter  s.bades  of  the  comic  which  crop  up  in 
tiich  a  "Miles  Gloiiosus  "  as  Captain  UnderhiU,  who  took  up  ccitJiiB 
heretical  oi>inion3  "  with  all  the  ardour  of  ]>enonal  inlcitst "  "  on  ibc 
efficiency  of  grace  without  reference  to  Yforks.'*  His  chief  accuKf. 
although  he  denied  the  charge  of  heresy  on  that  score,  was  "a  tobtf 
woman  whom  he  had  seduced  in  ilie  shij)  and  drawn  to  his 
but  who  was  afterwards  better  informed."  lie  lold  her  that 
continued  "in  a  lcg.il  way  and  under  a  spirit  of  bondage,"  aiMl  oooU 
no  "assurance."  for  about  live  years,  till  at  length,  "as  he  wasiikin| 
a  pipe  of  the  good  creature  tobacco^  the  Spirit  fell  upon  his  heart,  iB 
absolute  promise  of  free  grace,  which  he  had  never  doubted,  wi 
ever  tin  he  should  fall  into,"  "A  good  preparative,"  adds 
chronicler,  "for  such  motions  as  he  familiarly  used  to  make  to 
of  that  seiL  The  next  day  he  was  called  again  and  banished,  &c' 
His  subsequent  grave  cum  plaints— claims  for  promotion  in 
coiony,   and  profound  consciousness  of  ])enonal  merit — ue 
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^*^rtii)t;,  vsiieddUy  at  the  end,  where  he  ihron's  in  a  ne^it  touch  of  | 
T'^ciy:  "and  if  (he  honounxl  court  shall  vouchsafe  to  ni;tkc  luine  i 
'^ilion,  that  wliich  hath  not  been  deserved  bjr  the  iniue  power  of 
^yA  maj  be  in  due  season." 

Here  and  th«Te  a  fugitive  trace  of  that  simple  old  life  of  the  carljr 
coionists  slitl  survives,  and  with  it  wc  must  txicc  faicwetl  of  them. 
The  picture  is  caught  and  crayoned  with  the  quick  and  tender  touch 
of  1  jjoet's  pencil : 

*■  Pisxing  through  Masachuselu,  perhaps  at   a  distance  fioni 
uy  bouse,  ti  nuy  be  in  ihe  midst  of  a  piece  of  wood  and  where  fout , 
roads  meet,  one  may  sometimes  even  yet  sec  x  small,  s(]iiaie,  one- 1 
story  building,  whose  use  would  not  long  be  doubtful    It  is  summer, 
and  the  flickering  shadows  of  forest  leaves  dapiile  the  roof  of  the 
little  porch,  whose  door  stinds  wide,  and  shows,  hanging  on  cither 
hand,  rows  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets  that  look  as  if  they  had  done  j 
good   service.      As  you  pasK  the  open  window,  you   hear  whole* 
platoons  of  high-pitched  voices  discharging  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  with  wonderful  i>recision  and  unanimity.    .     .    .     Now, 
this  little  building  and  others  like  it  were  an  original  kind  of  fortifi- 
cation, invented  by  the  founders  of  New  England.    .    .    .    They  are 
the  Mancllo  towers  lliat  jirotect  our  coast,     .     .    .     The  great  dis- 
covery of  the  Puritan  fathers  was  that  knowledge  was  not  an  alms 
or  pittance    .    .     .     but  a  sacred  debt  whidi  the  coromonwcaltli 
Mred  lo  every  one  of  hei  children." 

Passing  from  the  New  England  of  America  to  the  old  Kngland  of 
Shakespeare,  we  have  to  note  Shakespeare's  good  fortune  in  living  .it  j 
a  time  when  old  England  was  {passing  into  tlie  new  Kngland  of^ 
modern  Europe ;  and  the  reflection,  although  not  nen-,  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Ixtwell  when  he  notes  that,  liad  Sliakespcure  been  born  lifly  years 
earlier,  he  would  have  been  damped  by  a  book  language  not  llexible, 
not  popular,  not  rich,  not  subdued  by  practice  to  definite  accentua- 
tion ;  or  fifty  yean  later  he  would  have  missed  the  Nomtanly  re- 
fined and  Saxonly  sag.icious  England  of  Eltubeth,  and  found  an 
Enj^d  absorbed  and  3ngr>>  with  the  sulullon  of  puliiical  and  reli- 
gious problems.  Mr.  Lowell,  tike  every  other  thoughtful  writer,  must 
have  his  say  on  the  distinction  between  genius  and  originality — and 
he  says  it  pithily  and  well — "  Talent  sticks  fast  to  the  earth.  Genius 
claims  kindred  with  the  very  workings  of  nature,  so  that  a  sunset 
shall  seem  like  a  quotation  from  Dante  or  Milton;  and  if  Shakespeare 
be  read  in  the  very  presence  of  the  sea  itself,  his  verse  shall  but  seem 
nobler  for  the  sublime  criticism  of  ocean."  .\nd  how  prettily  said  is 
this:  "What  is  the  reason  that  all  children  are  £«uuu%  VN^'^^^^^'^I 
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conlrive  so  soon  lo  outgiow  lli.at  diniicious  qualiiy),cxcqiJ  i!ui  iltv  ^ 
never  cross-examine  thcmsclvca  on  tlic  subjcd.     Tht  moment  ihr^ 
process  begins,  their  s|>eech  loses  iu  gift  of  uncxpc^rtctlncss,  and  th^^ 
l)ec(int<:  as  tedioiul)'  iropertinent  as  tlic  rt-st  or  us."    And  >i)»^/: 
"(jenlus  is  a  simple  tiling  of  itself,  however  much  of  a  marvel  r 
rtiaj-  be  to  other  meu." 

Of  the  endlesa  tinraddte  about  Originality  oar  author  nulieiat 
short  work  as  does  Mr.  Emenon,  and  ver)'  much  in  tliat  [>ro|ihct'i 
own  spirit :  "  Originality  is  the  pom'cr  of  digesting  and  assiniilidtf  | 
thoughts,  so  that  the)'  become  jiiarts  of  our  Mtivi  tire."    Or  cbewtm: 
"Originalily  consists  quite  as  much  in  the  itower  of  uiung  to  purpoK 
whM  it  finds  ready  to  liniii]  ax  in  that  of  producing  what  is  at»otatt^ 
new."  Compare  this  with  Kiiicrson,  wlto  points  out  ttm  ShaVespoic 
was  Utile  solicitous  whcDCC  his  thoughts  wer«  derived,  and  addt, 
"  Chaucer  was  a  ht^c  iMirrower,"  bait  both  "ileal  by  apology— (tU j 
which  they  take  hai  no  wonh  where  they  Rnd  it,  and  the  gitoM  { 
wIktc  they  leave  it.     ,    .    .     It  has  coni«  to  be  j>ractic3lly  .1  »ori  rf  ] 
Tulc  in  hteraiuic  that  a  man  having  once  shono  himsctf  cap.ibb  i 
original  wTiling  i.s  entitled  thenceforth  to  steal  from  the  writingi«f 
otheiH  at  discrviion.    Thought  is  the  property  of  him  vrho  can  tfiM- 
tain  it,  and  of  him  tA\o  can  adequatriy  place  it.    A  certain  nt ; 
wardness  marks  the  use  of  borrowed  thoughts,  but  as  soon  ts  ft 
have  learned  what  to  do  with  them  ihcy  become  ourowiu" 

"  Slmkesiie^ire  once  more  I"  Wr.  Ix)wetl  cjdls  bis  essay.    Doeil*  I 
say  anytliing  new?    The  reader  who  has  read  all  that  h»  btoj 
written  about  Sliakespeare  is  the  best  judge  of  that     I  hare  no  so* 
prclcTisions  ;  but  the  summing-up  on  \tiKous  cmmis  is  very  good  s>4 
clear,  especially  the  rctnarks  on  Hcmingc  and  C'ondell.  "llie  t« 
obsc^irc  actors  to  •^\\om  wc  owe  the  preservation  of  several  of  h* 
plays  and  the  f.imous  Fotio  edition  oft  61  j."   Mr.  Lon'dl  is  ofopiBidi 
that  bad  is  the  best  extant  version  .is  to  accuracy  ;  that  the  rug£<d 
incomplete,  obscure,  and  irregul.tr  passages  arc  all  impcrfca,  and 
that  Shakespeare  never  *Tote  bad  metre,  rugged  rhyme,  nor  loose  i 
obscure  English.    This  may  be  true ;  at  all  events,  no  one  can 
that  it  is  not  so.    To  me  it  appears  like  saying  tlut  Handel  ncii*< 
tvrotc  indifferent  music,  or  that  Kair;iclle  is  never  out  of  drawin 
It  always  seems  to  mc  to  be  putting  an  idea!  strain  upon  hums 
nature — this  steady  elimination  of  the  "pot-boiling"  clement.     !i 
may  not  always    h.ive    been    so   prominent  as    in    the    case   of 
Handel,  or   poor   Mortand,  or    Fielding,   or  the    divine  Moiartj 
but  one  wh<^  like  Shakespeare,   must   have  produced  with 
speed  at  high  prcswtc,  and  w^^o  cttwinly  was  not  above  writtr 
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*0»n  to  his  public,  may  luve  occasionalt)-  Iiad  Midi  a  moderate 
ptuidon  of  \\&  audience,  and  ^udi  an  indisposiiion  to  do  tlie  flat 
pMw  ttttit,  s&  to  leave  a  innitufie  rouj^h  on  occasion  without  mitch 
ftiflxy  lo  liiiiiMir  or  to  )>0):teniy. 

But  here  am  1  emptying  my  little  basket  on  the  "mighty  Tiibbish- 
>of  Shaketpcaiian  si>ecubtion  1  l^t  me  rather  note  Mr.  Ixwell't 
\  appreciation  of  the  way  in  wliith  at  first  CTcry  one  feels  himself 
pnA  level  with  this  great  impersonal  personality — how  Alphonso  of 
stile  foncics  he  could  advise  him — how  another  coiitd  tell  him 
was  ni->-er  a  seaport  in  Bohemia.  "Scarce  one  (for  a  century 
'  more  after  his  death)  but  could  speak  with  condescending  ap- 
of  that  prodigious  intelligence,  so  utterly  n-ithout  compare 
It  our  baffled  language  niu^t  coin  an  adjective— Shakespcaiiao — to 
lify  it,"  And  then,  as  time  goes  on,  every  one  seems  to  get  afraid 
bf  him  in  turn.  Voltaire  ptays  the  gentleman  u:ihcr— Init  ivhen  he 
perceives  llui  his  countrymen  are  really  sei-tcd,  turns  round  upon 
the  pliKid  Immortal  and  rails  at  liim  vrith  his  co^vardly  "  Sauvage 
lvr«,tans  la  raoindre  ^tincelle  dc  bon  goiii !"  Even  Goethe,  who 
iries  to  write  like  him  in  "  Gotz"  and  fails,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
fiion  that  Shakespeare  is  no  dramatist ;  and  Cliateaubrlind  thinks 
ihal  he  has  corrupted  art,  "  He  invented  nothing,"  saj-s  Lowell, "  but 
seems  rather  to  rediscover  the  world  about  him." 

Mr.  I»wcl!'s  view  of  "  Hamlet "  will  be  specially  interesting  to 
iMr,  In>ing  and  his  admirers— the  more  so  because  Mr.  Irving 
■eenu  to  have  come  to  ilic  same  conclusion.  "  Is  Hamlet  mad  ?"* 
ll'Hi^  medical  authority  has  pronounced,  as  usual,  on  both  sides 
tf  the  fpicslion  ; "  but  no — Hamlet  is  not  mad  inielleaually,  he  is  a 

Sisycliologist  and  tuctaphysician,  a  close  obscn'cr  both  of  others  and 
if  himself,  "letting  fall  his  liuie  drops  of  aEid  irony  on  all  who  come 
fiear  him,  to  nfiltc  them  show  what  they  arc  made  of."  Hamlet 
Jlleprived  of  reason  is  a  subject  for  Bedlam — not  the  stage.  If 
iHunlct  is  irresponsible,  the  play  is  chaos;  besides,  the  feigned  mad- 
^BCM  of  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  it  has  kept  close  lo 
the  old  story.  Morally,  Hamlet  drifts  through  the  whole  tragedy, 
never  keeping  on  one  tack  ;  feigned  madness  gives  to  ihe  indeciwon 
of  his  character  the  relief  of  seeming  to  do  something,  in  order  as 
long  as  possible  to  escape  the  dreaded  necessity  of  doing  anything  .it 
alL  He  discourses  of  suicide,  but  he  docs  not  kill  himself— he  tilks  of 
B,  uses  none — goes  to  England  to  get  farther  from  present  duty 
is  irresolute  from  over-power  of  thought.  He  is  an  ingrained 
doubts  the  soul,  even  after  the  ghost  scene— doubts  Horatio, 
'doiJUs  Opbelii*— his  chanietcr  is  somewhat  tcmvnmf.—'Wx.Vw^'wt. 
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brcnk  off  in  <les|>aiir  uT  Iwing  able  to  gn^e  even  a  rough  Utes  c(  )Kr 
lx>weli's  Hamlet — it  U  by  far  the  finest  piece  of  literary  crhicin  >" 
the  book,  and  must  l>e  MiuJicd ^  ilie  Lyceum. 

We  here  mm  up  with  Shakespeare's  moral — "  Lear  majr  teach  u 
to  dtaw  the  line  more  clearly  between  a  wUe  gcnerotuty  aiul  lout- 
hftndeU  weaknesi  of  giving ;  Macbeth,  how  one  lia  Involved  aaxhtf 
and  for  ever  another  by  a  fatal  |iartlKnogene«ix,  and  that  the  key 
which  unlocks  forbidden  doors  to  our  will  or  passion  leaves  x  itiiiii 
on  the  band  that  may  not  be  so  dark  as  blood,  but  that  will  tici  onl; 
Ilamlct,  that  all  the  noblest  gifts  of  mind  slip  through  the  grasjiofui 
infirm  puiposc." 

We  turn  the  <:losing  pages  of  this  essay,  unquoled.  with  idiKUncc, 
and  ]xiss  to  two  essays  which  should  be  hung  like  ]>endant  jHciutn 
"  in  every  gentleman's  library," — Lessiog  and  Rousseau. 

To  begin  an  claboiate  essay  00  Lcssing  with  a  disqiusilioD  on 
Bums  is  characteristic  of  an  author  who  incfaces   a  brief  DOiicc 
of  Poe  with   instances  of  some  doren  poets  who  gave  small  culf 
promise,  as  a  contrast  to  Poe,  who  gave  great  early  promise  of  abilitT< 
Ailcr  about  seven  pages,  we  at  last  reach  I,c3sing ;  the  sc%-cn  prctnling 
pages  show  the  extent  and  carefulness  of  Mt.  Lowclt's  studio  » 
Dresden;  of  the  dcHnilc  opinions  he  formed  of  Goethe,  "  lim^illjr 
perfea  in  his  shorter  poems— failing  in  coherence  in  his  longo 
vrorks ;"  of  the  Grand  Duke,  with  his  whole  court  in  a  sensational 
livery  of  blue,  yellow,  and  Icailier   breeches,  but  still  capable  cf 
manly  friendships  with  Goethe  and  Herder,  whose  only  decotatiCR 
was  genius ;  of  Heine,  who  could  be  daintily  light  even  in  Genim  \ 
of  Gcnnan  love-making,   which  he   explains   to   be   "a  judidi 
mixture  of  sensibility  and  sausages."    However,  Lessing  is  at  last' 
seized  in  the  midst   of  a   '  setting '  s  little  laboured,    with  gitat 
firmness,  and  Mr.  Lo^iell  shows  his  essential  gift,  commenting  «iA 
due  appreciation   on  Hcrr  Stahr's  life  of  Lessing,  while  leaving 
on  the  literary  easel  a  portrait  of  Leasing  very  unlike  Herr  Staht"!,, 
It  is  in  all  those  jfoints  where  X.essing  differs  most  from  Ri 
that  Lcssing  charms   Mr,   Lowell ;  his  character  was  more 
esting  than  his  works— he  was  lover  of  irutli  lirst  and  of  lilerali 
afterwards ;  his  struggles  with  poverty  brought  out  his  native  manli- 
ness, his  genuineness  saved  him  from  that  fritter,  haste,  and  vapidity 
which  arc  the  snare  of  book-makers;  when  he  wants   to  earn  a 
penny,  he  says,  "  X  am  unhapjiy,  if  it  must  be  by  writing."    *'  To  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  keep  the  pot  boiling "  is  no  doubt  tl 
jirophd's  bitterest  pill — but   wc  arc  comforted  when  wc  think 
(Ac   man/   noble   wotVs  in  ux  uA  \Mn.V9s^  'wUidt 
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^lald  never  have    had   "  but  for  the  whips    and    scourges "  of 

In  truth,  few  writers  have  not  discovered  that,  although  ins]>iTa- 
^ion  will  not  always  come  when  called  for,  it  will  not  often  come 
>f  it  be  never  called.  Emerson's  "  laying  siege  to  the  oracle " 
la  not  a  bad  plan.  "  Nothing  comes  of  being  long  in  a  place 
3ne  likes,"  strikes  ihc  key-note  of  that  "restless  mounting-iip> 
Ward  "  cndeavotiV  thai  makes  Ixssiog  so  congenial  a  subject  to  our 
author. 

To  him,  and  not  to  Wieland,  is  traced  that  rci-olt  from  pseudo- 
classicism  in  poetf}-,  include  to  the  romanticism  which  ran  wild 
in  France  in  the  ne»i  century.  In  1767  Lcssing  was  working  ai  the 
"LAocoon,"  and  in  1758  "Eniclia  Gaiotli"  was  begun;  and  in 
t;79  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  by  which  he  was  cbielTy  known  out- 
side Germany,  was  published.  In  1 78 1  he  died.  He  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented  German  style,  and  to  have  converted  criticism 
IrotD  the  science  of  party  spirit  to  the  service  of  simpliciiy  and 
truth.  The  greatest  critic  of  his  age.  he  also  was  the  ^rst  to  see 
that  "  criticism,"  as  Mr.  Lowell  says.  "  can  at  best  (each  writers 
without  genius  what  is  to  be  avoided  or  imitated.  It  cannot  com- 
inunkate  life,  and  its  effects,  when  reduced  lo  rule,  has  commonly 
been  to  produce  llial  correctness  which  is  so  praiseworihy^and  so 
intolerable."  That  "  10  intolenble  "  is  quite  in  M.  Renin's  best 
RUtmer. 

Mr.  Lowell's  candour  and  breadth  are  happily  dispbycd  in  his 
remarks  upon  (he  sentimentalist  Roiism-.™.  He  dislikes  him.  Hi.i 
half-conscious  hypocrisy,  hi*  false  sentiment,  his  self-imlulgcncc  and 
want  of  true  moral  fibre,  arc  exactly  what  are  most  sickening  to  his  ■ 
reviewer.  Vet  will  he  not  suffer  him  to  be  pommelle<l  by  Burke  ■ 
nay,  Irisli  Edmund  is  called  "  a  snob  ; "  but  then  Rousseau,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  a  good  red-republican,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  a  person 
of  royalist  proclivities.  Neither  is  old  Dr.  Johnson  allowed  lo  jump  - 
npon  the  blilbc  author  of  "  Rmile; "  he  is  promjitly  reminded  of  his  I 
own  friend,  "  that  wrctchcdcst  of  lewd  fellows,  Richard  Savage," 
—which  is  a  little  bard  upon  Johnson,  as  Richard  Savage  by  00 
means  so  adequately  represented  the  nosdtur  a  sedii  of  Johnson's 
mature  life,  as  did  "Kmilc"  or  the  "Confessions"  ihc  settled  views 
jind  Ustes  of  Jean-Jac<iues.  Rousseau  is  used,  perhaps,  a  little 
ttringenlly,  to  "cheapen"  Byron  and  Moore  with.  In  comparison 
with  such  pet  aversions  of  his,  Mr.  I^v^U  evidently  considers  Jean- 
Jacques  a  man  of  parts  and  principles.  On  the  whole,  the  essay 
seems  very  fair  to  Jean-Iacques,  and  'ccruinly  contaitvs  vjmjt  «t  M.x. 


I 
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Lowell'a  (iiMitt  and  uMt  Eensiiive  luusgraiihs.  "  ThCR  is  boiIui 
so  true,  M>  sincere,  «o  downright  and  forthright  as  geBiui ;  it  'v- 
tXifx^i.  micr  than  the  man  himself  is — greater  than  he,' 

And  well  is  thi-  trenchant  line  drawn  between  jioetical  antl  nool 
sentiment.  "  Every  man  TceK  instinctively  lliat  all  tlie  IkmbU 
MniinwnU  in  the  world  weigh  less  than  a  sin^  lovely  aaion,  at 
that,  wliite  tenderness  of  feeling  and  siisceptihility  to  Krnennu  mt- 
tions  aie  accidents  of  temperaacDt,  (goodness  b  Ai  achicrcmeai 
the  will  and  a  ((uality  of  life."  And,  further,  "  'Piere  is  no 
delusion  more  Eiial  tlian  that  which  makes  th*  cobsdcnce 
with  the  anodyne  of  loAy  sentiments,  while  the  life  is  grovcUiif  u' 
sensual.'  Vet,  although  Rousseau  indulged  this  sclf-dduaoA,  *l 
cannot  lidp  looking  on  him,"  wtiIcs  his  Amerir-on  critic,  "  u  on 
capable  beyond  any  in  hi.i  jjjeneration  of  being  Divinely  posscsxd. . .  ■ 
The  itmiMt  core  of  his  iK'inj;  was  religious.  .  .  .  Less  giltcd,  lit  W 
been  less  hardly  judged.  ...  He  had  the  fortitude  to  follow  his  logic 
wherever  it  le<.l  him.  .  .  .  More  tlun  any  other  of  the  scatLraentaliiDi 
except.  iXMsibly,  Stcme,  he  h-td  in  him  n  uapic  of  sinccrily.  Co^ 
pared  with  Chateaubriand,  he  is  honesty  ;  compared  with  Luninn 

L  he  is  manliness  il»eU."    This  \xa  is  just  a  little  caustic  on  a  nua  >' 

l^  whom  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  tn  184S, 

^^B  This  side  Ihc  I)1ess«d  Tiki,  no  liee 

^^1  Gtvwii  grcni  cnntigti  lo  inik«  a  wmlh  it»  the*  ; 

^H        and — 

^^^^^B  ,  Oaly  the  Fniurc  cnn  reach  up  10  Uy 

^^^^^V  The  lauicl  on  that  lofiy  naiutt. 

^        But  times  change ;  so  do  men  and  th^ir  opinions.     Has  oot 
^™         Emerson,  in  one  of  his  Olympic  moods,  declared  that  "comisUW 
E  is  the  bugbear  of  little  minds  "  ?  and  has  not  Mr.  Lowell  omlogMd 

^H         the  thought  in     "  the  foolish  and  the  dead  alone  never  change  ^ 
j^w         opinions '"  ? 

f  In  the  bright  little  essay  called,  "On  a  Certain  Condesctmit'    ' 

in  Foreigners."  Mr.  Lowell  expresses  what  arc  possibly  the  (edifl(>    ' 
of  m.iny  Americans  ivhcn  he  says,  ■'  It  will  mkc  England  a  giwl 
while  lo  get  over  hci  airs  of  patronage  towards  us,  or  even  pooililf 
to  conceal  ihent."    The  uholc  essay  is  intepdc<l,  evidently,  to  be 
"  overheard  "  on  this  side  of  the  .\tl'Uitic,  and  is  full  of  huiDOur, 
wisdom,  and  wholesome  truth,  both  for  Americans  and  Engliili- 
especially  EngtistL    It  contains  this  remarknliie  political  utierancu 
which  could  never  have  been  written  excci>t  by  an  AinerictR,  siH 
perh-ips  by  no  American  but  Mr.  Lowell :  "  Before  the  war  we  mr( 
to  Europe  but  a  huge  mob  of  adventurers  and  shopkeepers." 
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I  Wc  regret  that  nc  cannot  dircll  at  grciter  length  upon  the  lighter 
tones  of  sweet  feeling  ih.it  come  sircamitu;  in  from  hU  "  Gurden 
L^oiuaintancc"— like  the  song  of  birds  in  spring,  ilie  Wbolink  and 
the  oriole,  the  cat-bird  and  the  song-sparrovr,  besides  llie  many  l>iids 
kriih  wliieh  wc  arc  familiar  in  England  —all  are  his  friends,  and  he  ts 
Ibeir  protector.  How 'su-ccti)',  like  Sclbomc  or  gentle  and  genial 
Owen,  does  he  write :  "  If  ihcy  will  not  come  xksj  enough  to  mc 
(as  most  of  tlicni  will),  I  bring  them  down  with  ao  o|>cTa'glass — a 
tnuch  letter  weapon  ilun  a  gun.  I  w-ould  not,  if  I  could,  convert 
them  from  their  pretty  iMgan  ways.  TIte  only  one  I  sometimes  have 
lavage  doubts  about  is  the  red  squirrel.  I  Miff^the  oologises.  IJtMow 
be  cats  che^rics^  .  ■  andthat  hegnawsoAT  the  small  end  of  pcorstoget 
■tthe  seedi.  He  steals  the  com  from  under  the  noses  of  my  poullrj-. 
But  what  would  you  have  ?  He  will  come  down  upon  the  limb  of 
|lie  tree  I  am  lying  under  till  he  i&  within  a  yard  of  mc.  .  .  .  Can 
9  sign  his  dealh-wamnt  who  hoA  tolerated  nie  about  his  grounds  so 
tong?  Not  I.  Let  them  steal,  an<l  welcome.  I  am  sure  I  should, 
had  I  liad  the  same  bringing  up  and  the  same  icmpution.  As  for 
the  birds,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  them  but  does  more  good 
l^ian  barm  )  and  of  how  many  fealherles^  bipeds  can  this  be  said?" 
"Eli*"  himself  never  beat  this  in  delicacy.  "  Winter  ■'  is  conceived 
in  a  similu  spirit  "  Milton,"  a  recreative  review  of  Professor 
•a'i  ponderous  and  irrelevant  performance,  reminds  us  a  little 
Jklncaulay's  famous  gibbeting  of  poor  Montgomery,  the  poet ; 

,  indeed  this  baiting  of  a  would-be  humourist  by  Lowell,  a  real 
is  very  pleasant  sport,  and  readable  withal.  "  Dryden  "  and 
■'  Danic  "  are  catefiil  and  elaborate  studies  of  the  age  as  well  as  of 
^hc  men  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Lowell's  heart  is  as  much  in 
pontc  OS  it  is  out  of  Dryden.  "  Keats"  is  an  affectionate  tribute;. 
}it.  Lowell  finds  very  little  new  to  say  about  Word.tworth  or 
ppenscr,  but  his  "  Chaticer "  is  very  careful  and  sympathetic.  The 
tMay  on  Witchcraft  is,  oddly  enough,  the  leaii  interesting  to  us — 
perhaps  because  it  is  evidently  the  least  congenL-il  to  the  writer. 
The  essay  on  Pope  is  as  much  undcr-fricndly  im  Tliarkeray's  "Pope" 
b  over-friendly. 

We  regret  to  have  no  space  for  comment  on  the  suggestive  notice 
jrf  "  President  Lincoln,"  full  of  ix-nonal  in^^ght  and  true  American 
IIKttriotiun.  But  what  we  must  call  the  attack  on  Cailj'le  and  the 
panegyric  on  Emerson  must  serve  to  wind  up  our  critical  reflections 

be  present, 
riyle  and  Fmersou  are  most  dissimilar :  alike  in  this  only,  that 

ihas  performed  the  same  office  for  diffcTCi\t  types  ottnvndm  lV\«. 
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iame  centur>';  both  have  Uught  men  to   lliinic  for  thenuelK! 
Oulylc  \yf  his  anatytts  of  the  cxicmal,  Emcnon  by  liis  aiulyat 
the  intcina]  world.      The  oik-  deals  with  matter  in  tu  elTect  c^  3 
miitd,  the  other  with  mind  in  iu  ctTect  on  matter.     He  who  is  l«q;t3r 
by  Emenoo  is  seldom  found  at  the  feet  of  Caiiylc ;  and  it  b  ttooge 
but  tnic  that  the  readers  of  Carlylc  have  often  an  antiptthy 
Emcfsoo's  style,  and  most  l-lmcrsonians  detest  Culyle. 

Tlic  key  of  Mr.  Lowell's  view  orCorlyhi  ts  to  be  found,  of  ciMnc, 
in  Carlylc's  devotion,  and  Mr.  IjowcII's  aversioo,  to  the  inaieiiy 
physical  fon:e.     Cailylc  ts  the  despot,  Mr.  Lowell  the  ivpablicaa, 
and  from  his  hostile  camp  h^:  cxatnioes  the   peculiarities  of  ik 
"  Sturm  tind  Dnuig  '  school,  and  separates  between  the  early  asd  (In 
late  Carlyle  with  a  (umncss  of  touch  and  a  pUinoesa  of  speech  vlick 
we  in  England  arc  still  aftaid  to  use  towards  tlic  venerable  s^e  of 
ChcUca.     "  In  the  earlier  part  of  hb  literary  caieci  Mr.  Cailyfe  ws 
the  denouncer  of  sham,  tlte  prl^acher•up  of  sincerity,  manliaeis,  aaJ 
of  a  living  faith.     He  had  intense  convictions,  and  he  made  dttdptK 
If  not  a  profound  thinker,  he  felt  profoundly."    He  is  represented  II 
a  nun  who  hoped  great  things  of  huinanit)r;  then,  later  on,  grew  i» 
patient  when  disappointed,  and  ended  by  ho|Mng  nothing  of  huna 
naliirc  except  wh.it  could  be  got  out  of  it  by  incessant  drivia|  aal 
thrashing.     "His  latest  theory  of  divine  government  seems  to  be 
the  cudgel."      He  is  the   "volunteer  laureate  of  the   rod'    Tk 
world  for  him  "  is  created  and  directed  by  a  divine  Dr.  Busby."  H' 
would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Cartyk's  admirers  to  rebut  tliis  chaigt.W 
some  of  them  might  point  to  the  obvious  fact  thai  ilie  divine  pmn- 
meni,  as  we  see  it  to  be,  Aat  this  severe,  cotopulsory,  and  .ineicoMt 
side  to  it.     It  is  the  government  of  the  rod,  though  not  of  the  nJ 
only.     Men  are  compelled  and  punished  into  the  paths  of  reciisnte 
and  virtue  by  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.    Our  God  is  ■  ditoe 
despot,  and  the  human  despot,  when  good  and  wise,  is  a  re6t<3iM 
of  at  least  one  side  of  a  divine  character.     Uliat  Mr.  Carlj-lc  km** 
and  Ic.ivcs  out  is  the  possibility  of  that  free  slow  development  eflte 
individual  which  is  to  make  him  a  moral  agent  10  the  great  scheac— 
the  willing  and  joyful  servitor  of  the  divine  despoL     Because  im* 
will  not  do  right,  he  must  be  compelled  ;  that  is  pure  CailyleM.    Dot 
liecausc  to  do  right  is  in  accordance  witli  his  own  happiness  as 
well  as  being  the  will  of  the  heavenly  despot,  therefore  his  tender 
training  as  a  free  agent  to  do  right  freely,  and  not  the  "  dumb-dtivn- 
cattle  theory,"  should  be  the  special  and  patient  care  of  his  earthly 
ruler— and  this,  in  Mr.  Lowell's  opinion,  of  course,  b  a  thing  better 
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^*wt  by  a  republican  ilun  by  a  nionarchical  or  iiU|)eTiul  form  of 

Ur.  I^owetl,  though  he  weep>  over  the  i>Toph<!t  of  Chelsea,  ii 

Ktnaouily  alive  to  his  literary  grenlness  :   "With  all  deduciions, 

Cirlytc    remains    the  prorwiitile&t  criiir.  and    the   most    dramatic 

iBugination  of  modem  times."     And  again ;    "  As  a  ptuilier  of 

Uw  sources  «rhence  our  intellectual  inspiration   is   dran-n,  his  in- 

Aience  has  been  second  only  to  that  of  U'ordsn-orth— if  even  to  his," 

There  issontcthing  much  more  living  and  pergonal  about  Mr.  I^owell's 

account  of  Emerson  ;  that  great  magician,  who  seems  to  dispeiue  so 

naturally  with  the  definite  projw  of  nile  and  doctrine  bo  essential  to 

soost  men,  because  he  is  so  insepambly  u-edded  to  the  eternal  har- 

mooies  as  never  to  feel  any  of  Ibem  external  to  himself— tliai  sweet 

•od  lofty  prophet,  who,  with  piercing  yet  indulgent  eye,  above  all  pain, 

lyet  pitying  all  distress,  tells  us  what  we  know,  and  gives  us  the  po*- 

Mcuion   of  ourselves— that   equable    tcmpcr.\mcni,    iliat    doudlesa 

serenity  wlwse  calm  is  infectious,  and  whose  deep  peace  puis  cvery- 

n  thing  into  proportion  ;  though  personalty  Mr.  I-owell  prefers  a  temple 

f  {unlike  those  vast  Mexican  mysteries  of  archileeturc)  with  a  door 

l«ft  tor  the  god  to  come  in— yet  he  know*  that  the  root  of  the  matter 

,1  ii  in  Emerson,  who  is  noer  out  of  the  [)resente  of  the  "  Overwul." 

and  whose  one  temple  is  the  round  world  and  the  over-arching  heaven. 

To  l>c  conformable  to  eternal  bw  is  to  be  religious— (o  be  natural  on 

the  plane  of  a  high  and  pure  nature — to  be  radiant  with  tlic  original 

Tigbteousness  which  draws  the  love  and  reverence  of  humankind  and 

makes  life  adorable,  instead  of  for  ever  struggling  with  the  nightmarv 

cf  original  sin.    'Hiis,  if  anything,  is  to  be  prophetic.    Thi.4,  in  spite 

cf  what  Enwrson  calls  "  the  dear  old  devil,"  is  the  u  icncss  to  tlic 

irorld  that  "  God  has  breathed  into  man's  noMtils  the  breath  of  life, 

aikd  man  has  become  a  living  soul."    "  What  an  antiseptic  is  a  pure 

life  ! "  exclaims  one  who  has  watched  and  reverenced  Emerson  from 

boyhood.     "  At  sixiy-fivc,   he    had    that   privilege   of  sou!  which 

abolishes  the  calendar,  and  presents  him  to  us  always  the  unwonted 

cDnteinporaiy  of  his  own  prime ;  ....  we  who  ha^■<;  known  liini  so 

long,  wonder  at  the  tenacity  with  which  he  nuuntains  himself  in  the 

outposts  of  youth."    The  brief  essay  before  us  is  little  more  than  a 

warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Emerson  as  a  lecturer.    We  arc  told  that  he  is 

still  an  unfailing  "  draw  "  in  America,  but  we  are  told  something  else 

—that  bo  is  a  consummate  master  of  the  leclurc-ait.     Will  our 

eminent  men  ever,  as  a  rule,  think  it  worth  while  to  acquire  this 

art? — Not  so  long  as  £to  is  considered  an  adciiuate  fee  for  the 

best  lecture,  whilst  ^50  or  ;^ioo  is  wiUingly  ipvcit  toi  liwXi^A' 

n>i-  cvjitru.    so.  f/sp,  o  o 
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sons.    The  dM  country  is  lar  behind  ibc  new  in  (ts  cstimadon  oT 
bi|{h-cla&s  scientific  and  literary  merit     Platform  lecturing  Uanitn 
like  any  other;  nnd  England  will  never  gel  good  lecturers  till  six; 
pays  for  them.     Pray,  what  sort  of  fiddling  eta  you  get  for  nothing? 
Lowdl's  essay  on  Emerson  is — what  I  hope  these  two  lupcn  on 
Lowell  will  prove  to  be — a  iray  of  referring  readers  to  the  fountain' 
head,  mote  than  an  analysis  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  it.     Pertoo- 
ally,  like  so  many  others,  to  Rmersoii  I  owe  my  freedom  ai»d  emanci- 
pation from  those  Stocks  of  prejudice  and  those  Pillories  of  public 
opinion  whidi  make  so  many  sit  in  t)ie  world  of  thought  like  fright- 
ened criminals  unable  or  afraid  to  stir.     AVhen  1  was  at  coUc^e  J 
exchanged  four  handsome  volumes  of  Montaigne  for  one  volume  of 
Emerson's  Ejaaya.     1  have  never  regietied  my  bargjio  ;  jtnd  when  I 
open  my  well>woni  copy,  1  still  hnd  the  Pantheon  and  the  i-'oral 
Primeval  (dike  instinct  with  the  great  Ovenoul,  and  vocal  with  tli« 
musk  of  God. 

1  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  close  this  brief  estimate  of 
Janics  Russell  IjjwcH— his  literary  pcrfonnaocc,  together  with  suck 
flashes  of  personality  as  leap  forth   sponuneously  from  tt$  xtaxif- 
sided  facets — with  these  words  of  his  great  friend  and  master,  wndi 
fitly  applicable  to  the  few  men  who  have  measured  their  own  tiiM 
witli  temperate  eyes— the  few  workers  who  ha^-e  made  llicir  ow 
country  belter  an<I  greater — "  the  few  soul*  that  have  made  oui  »w* 
wiser":  "Theworldishiswhoninseelhroiigh  ilsprclensions.  .  .Tft 
day  is  aU^ys  his  wlio  works  in  it  with  wrcnity  and  great  rum*    IV 
unstable  estimates  of  men  crowd  to  him  whose  mind  is  filled  «iib  > 
truili,  as  the  heaped  waves  of  the  Atlantic  follow  tJic  uvoon." 
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ONK  of  (he  comnioncsi  acDCuuilionK  br*iight  agniiut  (he  new 
evolutionist  phitosophy  is  lh:it  u>  lencly  Mimmed  u|)  by  Mr. 
Mutinenu  in  \tm  succinct  chaise  of  "  mincing  canxatton  and  drawing 
lugcly  u|>on  tinK."  Most  people  find  it  dilTuiuU  to  conceive  that 
the  patt  hi.itory  6f  the  earth  \\as.  been  of  siifTicient  diuation  to  produce 
all  the  nriety  of  animal  and  %-egetible  life  which  we  sec  aiound  us 
by  the  slow  action  of  natural  telection  alone.  The  numerous  writers 
who  liave  been  .it  the  [Minx  of  "nnjwcring"  or  "confuting"  Mr, 
Danrin  and  Mr,  Hcrbcit  Spencer  with  more  or  less  arrogance  and 
success — the  former  as  a  rule  varying  inversely  with  ihc  latter— have 
genendly  insslcd  upon  this  chronological  .irgumcnt  with  a  ual  which 
often  far  outruns  their  knowledge  Thus,  one  may  frequently  sec  it 
objected  that  if  the  evolution  hypothesis  were  true,  the  succession  of 
animal  t>-pes  should  be  gradual  and  orderly,  ihc  lon-csi  forms  being 
bund  in  the  oldest  strau,  and  the  higher  forms  following  them  in 
a  regubr  progression,  lilt  they  culminate  in  the  existing  fauna ; 
•■whereas,"  it  is  constantly  urged,  "  we  actually  find  in  the  I'ulxo/oic 
rocks,  which  arc  the  wry  oldest  of  all,  the  6ve  princijul  groups  of 
pTDtOMM,  annuloids,  articulates,  molluscs,  and  vertebrates,  living 
ade  by  side,  and  differing  as  wi<le!y  from  one  another  as  they  do  at 
the  iireseni  il-iy."  This  very  specious  fallacy  is  rendered  i)lamib}e 
by  its  carefully  niuddlcil  slaiement  of  the  facU,  nhicli,  while  liurally 
and  separately  true,  are  so  ptil  logcUier  as  lo  convey  a  totally  btse 
impression.  If  we  begin  liy  pointing  out  its  errors  and  omissions, 
we  may  pave  the  w^y  fur  an  cxpo^ition  of  the  supjiort  which  geology, 
rightly  understood  and  ntionnlty  inierprelcd,  really  afl'ordii  to  the 
tbeor)-  ofcvolulion. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  ihc 
employment  of  the  term  "PalEcozoic  rocks"  in  such  a  sense  vn  that 
pten  to  it  by  the  above  niiotation.  For  the  impression  conveyed 
would  certainly  be  th.tt  tlie  Palxoxoic  rocks  were  one  single  fonnation, 
the  earliest  with  which  we  arc  acquainlcd.     ttxit,  44  a  kiiWw  «A  ^«X, 
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the  v.ist  Kridof  foTiiialiuiisso  ileugniteil  con)[m«esa  total  UiMkaa 
ul'  str.-tU  c.-[|uj1  to  at  Icnit  iluvc-fourths  of  all  th«  known  fo*siltr«ou 
dvposilt.  ItU  marked  oirrruniihefiiTsnuilkr  and  lesschronologicall; 
inipOTt.iiit  groti]i«  of  the  ScconduT)'  and  Turttary  ivclu^  not  bccauit 
it  covers  an  a)>[)io\iiiuti.-I)'  ciiial  \a\a<e  of  geological  linir,  tnit  simpj] 
nnd  sole)]r  Tor  conveincnce  of  strat^ajihkal  classiiiotion.  As  m 
thall  se«  inorc  fulty  hereafter,  the  Pala»ioic  period  probably  occupied 
■double  or  treble  as  long  a  limc  as  the  Secondary  and  Tertiai)-  pcHodi 
put  together.  So  tlui  any  argunKni  based  iii>on  the  occurrence  oi 
non-ocLtirrence  of  juaiiicular  plants  or  aniiuals  in  the  I'alaMxoic  system 
is  utterly  Tutile,  unless  it  siwciAcs  distinctly  whether  it  reJen  to  dM 
earliest  Cambrian  or  the  latest  Carboniferous  deposits— the  relics  ol 
two  periods  apparently  sejiaratcd  fioni  one  another  very  much  mora 
widely  than  we  ourselves  are  separated  from  ibc  days  of  the  Chalh 
and  the  Blue  Lias.  It  is,  in  short,  as  though  one  were  first  arbiinrily 
to  divide  Ent;ii«li  history  into  three  epochs — the  Primitive  periodi 
including  all  times  between  the  t.indtng  of  Hengst  and  the  rciga  Vi 
Kliiabcth,  the  Stuart  period,  and  the  Hanoverian  pcriod^-«nd  then 
to  argue  that  English  literature  can  never  have  unde^onc  any  pro- 
grcs&ivc  development,  because  in  the  primitive  or  very  earliest  at 
these  three  epochs  it  had  already  produced  Chaucer,  Shakespeanj 
Bacon,  and  Spenser.  Absurdities  and  incongruities  not  less  ridicukwa 
than  these  have  been  gravely  put  forward  »i  solctnn  refutations  ol 
Darwinism  by  more  than  one  distinguished  bat  ungeological  wtiter. 

Again,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  do  find  the  remains  ■ 
vertebrates  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  Palfeozok  seriea-^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  U{>pcr  Silurian,  undciUid  by  forty  thousand  fee* 
of  previous  fossilifcrous  rocks — the  statement  is  once  more  vei> 
misleading  by  its  studious  gencraliiy  acid  dishonest  avoidance  oa 
detail.  For  the  vertebrates  whose  remains  we  thus  discover  U0 
fishes,  the  very  lowest  and  simplest  class  of  all  their  group,  'fha 
amphibian;  do  not  appear  with  certainly  before  the  Carbontferoitfl 
period,  at  the  very  close  of  the  great  Palecozoic  scries,  in  comparatively- 
recent  times.  The  first  true  reptiles  arc  found  in  the  Permiaa,  and. 
lliey  attained  their  highest  dc^'elopmcnt  in  the  all  but  modenL 
Seconibry  epoch.  Birds  arc  not  known  till  the  Jurassic  limes— ibo 
day-before-yesterdny  of  geology.  And  mammals  have  never  jec 
made  their  a])pearance  before  the  new  red  s.'uidstonc,  while  it  is  oolf 
in  the  *!ill  soft  and  claylikc  mud  of  the  very  recent  Tertiary  epocl^ 
that  llieir  most  important  and  familiar  forms  find  a  full  devdoprae 
The  geological  record  bears  out  in  minute  detail  th«  very  i 
particulars  of  the  Daiw'vn'um  xUcorj-. 
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FiaiUy,  it  is  quite  forgotten  by  those  who  srguc  in  this  superficial 

■^sliion  that  wc  have  still  under  our  cyt-s  the  sedimentary  deposits  of 

*    viit  and  very  ancient  epoch,  ihc  Laurcnilan,  iindctlyin}!  all  our 

*«^Wrti  fossilifcrous  straw,  and  testifying  to  an  immense  lapse  of 

I**"iina:val  time  in  which  the  traces  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  arc 

^^^^^t  »nd  very  doubtful.    Ihe  vast  ages  thus  unaceountcrl  for  wouM 

•^'s  imply  suflicicni,  as  n-c  hope  to  show,  for  the  development  of  the 

F*«"imiii\c  fauna  and  fiora  up  to  the  point  at  which  we  find  it  when 

'^«  book  of  palwoniology  abruptly  opens  its  first  chapter  with  ilie 

'^«»jing  and  divctsely  peopled  seas  of  ihc  Cambrian  age. 

\^Ticrc  such  wide  misconceptions  exist  or  such  strange  roisreprc- 
'OtiBtions  arc  made,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  meet  them  by  a  definite 
*t.«.lc»cni  of  the  real  facts,  so  f"  as  they  concern  tlie  evoluti&ni^ 
"^ypoihcsi-t  I  propose,  accordingly,  in  the  present  paper  lo  give  an 
*{>j)roxiinaic  chronology  of  geological  time,  based  upon  such  indi- 
ca,C]ons2s  the  various  Mniia  have  afforded  to  Ihc  greatest  investigators 
t>r  our  own  or  icccnt  da)s.  Geologists,  as  a  rule,  il  is  true,  have 
'Voided  n);(bing  any  definite  statements  as  to  ihe  exact  number  of 
yeofs  which  any  parlicuUr  deposit  may  be  supposed  to  rcj>resent ; 
*«<i  lliej-  have  done  so  on  vcr)-  good  and  sufficient  grounds.  There 
**  always  a  danger  that  sucli  calculations,  however  ^'aguc,  may  be 
"r»sct  by  further  discoveries;   and  scientific  men  generally  refrain 

i'^om  inferences  which  new  facts  may  at  any  moment  invalidate, 
^ut  when  the  absence  of  such  approximaic  chronological  tables  b 
■^^ade  the  ground  for  fallacious  arguments  by  Ihe  unscientific,  who 
*^i.it  aside  geological  terms  so  as  lo  give  countenance  to  very  dubious 
'tasoning,  it  is  well  to  step  aside  somewhat  from  this  wholesome 
Imnciple,  and  lo  place  the  question  at  issue  before  the  general  ])ub1ic 
f  h  its  most  vivid,  graphic,  and  definite  light  For  this  purjyise,  I 
propose  here  to  estimate  roughly  the  time  occupied  by  the  deposition 
of  the  best  known  formations,  and  then  to  point  out  the  relative  dale 
lof  the  first  remains  whirh  mark  the  earliest  known  appearance  of 
_  rihe  chief  animal  or  vegetable  grou|>s  upon  our  earth.  Such  a 
cbronology,  cwending  over  unknown  millions  of  years,  must  of 
course  be  highly  conjectural  and  full  of  acknowledged  henna ;  but 
it  will  at  least  serve  to  place  the  subject  before  the  reader  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensible  form,  while  it  will  correct  mimcrous  intentional  or 
accidental  misrepresentations  which  occur  only  too  often  in  the  pages 
of  controversial  authors, 

\Ve  must  begin  by  fixing  u|>on  ^ome  arbitr.irj'  period  of  <o  many 
millions  of  years,  representing  the  total  of  geological  time,  which  wo 
way  divide  out  proportion/ttclj' among  ibc  vanou*  toTwaVVcirvs.  w-' 
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cordini;  lo  their  |>[obal>lc  Tclaiivc  duraiiou.     How  long  wc  suppose 
ihU  stbitcnry  |>£rio<l  to  be,  vicved  abseliiMy,  is  a.  maUer  or  small 
imporUncc,  since  at  bCKt  it  can  only  be  i  happy  guess ;  but  the 
serious  point  for  o»r  consideration  is  the  rdalipt  amount  of  the  total 
sum  which  wc  must  allot  to  each  geological  epoch.     Howeircr,  w«  , 
must  lo  some  extent  be  guided  by  physical  and  attranomicat  dau^ 
as  vrell  as  by  thMc  supplied  to  u*  by  the  history  of  otir  own  earthy 
Now,  it  happens  that  on  physkal  gminds  alunc  ^ii  U'lUiam  nionuo^F 
has  made  a  calculation  which  may  Krvc  us  as  a  basis  for  our  chroac^ 
logical  system.     He  holds  that  the  sun  has  alRHist  c«nainly  itlumitic^. 
the  eaiih  for  a  less  period  than  five  hundred  million  years.  a!v<« 
pfokiltly  for  not  more  than  one  hundred  million.     The  rcasoi»  giv^c 
for  this  calculation,  being  based  tipon  deductions  from  the  still  iofuij 
theory  of  energy,  may  not  ]>eihaps  be  so  cctuin  as  many  peixonj 
arc  willing  to  bcHcve ;  but  at  least  wc  sluU  probably  keep  on  the 
safe  side  if  wc  do  not  exceed  Sir  William  'Jlionison's  smaller 
of  a  hundred  million  years.    Let  us  call  it,  for  the  sal;c  of  simpi 
calion,  a  million  cenluiies,  and  we  shall  be  dealing  withaminltf 
more  readily  gratj^ed  by  the  human  intelligence.     How,  then,  art 
to  distribute  these  million  centuries  i»  due  proportions  anootg 
various  geological  formation.f  from  the  very  ancient  l^aureniiia  to 
the  quite  recent  Quaternary? 

Professor  Huxley  has  i>ointed  out  a  simple  and  elfoctive  melM 
of  roughly  nuking  (he  diunbution.  I.ct  \a  take  one  hundred  tb* 
smd  feet  as  in  average  estimate  for  Ihc  total  thickness  of  the  MnW 
rocks  containing  more  or  less  certain  traces  of  life.  Then,  if  ** 
suppose  the  strata  to  have  been  uniformly  deposited  at  tlic  n(e«'* 
thousandth  of  a  foot  (or  one  cighty-lhird  of  an  ii>ch)  per  annam,  i* 
whole  thickness  would  take  just  a  million  centuries  for  its  dcpoiili* 
This  arbioaiy  Aguic  teprcsiintfi  on  the  whole  a  very  good  conjecnw 
rate  of  growtli.  Of  cotirsc,  some  slrau  would  originally  take  nx^ 
longer  to  form  up  to  a  foot's  thickness  than  others.  Among  kiT 
early  limestone  rocks,  again,  pressed  close  together  l>y  ages  ^ 
crushing  undersea  and  mountains,  until  sometimes  all  traces  of  Aff 
original  structure  arc  completely  obscured,  a  foot,  doubtless,  ie[r^ 
Kcnts  a  far  greater  lapse  of  time  than  among  loose  nwdetn  aoa  " 
mud  formations,  like  the  chalk  and  the  red  crag.  Moreover,dt 
oldest  stHLta,  being  produced  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  clcmenti  ^ 
solid  igneous  rocks,  hard  as  porphyry,  qtiartx,  or  tracliyie,  o* 
necessarily  have  taken  longer  lo  dejtosil  tlun  the  more  !»«)«* 
.stmta,  whith  were  in  turn  made  up  from  the  detritus  of  llieoili'' 
anrJ  comparatively  soli  sci\mew.3.vj  tw-V*  s«  ^rodiK^tL    Oo 
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'  hand,  the  rapid  growth  of  peat  in  marHhy  1>ogs  would  permit  of 
tery  quick  deposition  of  coal.  But  all  these  objectionji  are  really  so 
nttch  gain  for  iIk  evolutionist,  inasmuch  as  ihej-  tJiow  still  more 
ilearty  the  enonnousl]r  lon^  time  irhich  must  have  been  occii|>icd  by 
he  deposition  of  the  earliest  and  least-knon-n  forrostionjt.  The  fact 
b,  that  aa  the  greater  part  of  Knglaiid  and  Wales,  and  espcdallj:  of 
be  most  populous  di.'Uiicts,  lies  upon  the  Secondary  or  'i'crtiary 
{^stentit,  while  live  least  [)0]>uloiis  parts  lie  upon  the  ?rimarj-,  there 
las  onKen  a  strf  gen«ral,  though  vague,  mi.scoiiccption,  favoured  by 
^  nature  of  the  m-ords  themselves,  that  the  Secoiuiary  and  Tertiary 
l^tttnii  arc  each  of  tlicm  e<]uiv;\lent  in  dtuation  lo  the  Primar)-. 
t*hc  newer  strata  contain  more,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  fossils ; 
^ey  compose  all  tltc  moM  striking  and  poptikirly  known  deposits ; 
^ley  fill  up  the  larger  half  of  geological  treatise; ;  they  arc,  as  it 
itte,  brought  home  to  everybody's  door  throughout  all  southern  or 
tastem  England  ;  and  so  they  naturally  engage  far  more  of  ordinary 
Attention  than  do  the  incalculably  more  important  Primary  rocks. 
t>ccupyiitg  the  largc-sl  space  in  our  minds,  our  geological  maps,  and 
(Kir  pal*on  to  logical  works,  they  come  as  a  matter  of  courec  to 
Kcupy  in  imagination  the  largest  space  In  cosmical  time.  It  '\s  only 
{n-oreMtonal  geologists,  as  a  nile,  who  arc  able  to  translate  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  nature,  given  in  terms  of  thickness,  so  as  to  be  realisable 
to  iheir  intelligence  in  the  terms  of  actual  duration,  which  they  dimly 
lymbolise.  This  taak  we  must  now  endeavour  tentatively  to  pcr- 
Corm. 

As  soon  as  our  earth  ceased  lo  be  incandescent,  and  became 
tovered  in  targe  [>art  by  water,  it  commenced  its  depositions  of  sub- 
^oarinc  Kdiments.    'Ilie  oldest  known  scdimcntar)- rocks,  comprising 

KUTCntian  and  Huroninn  systems  of  Canada,  have  a  total 
thickness  whicli  cannot  certainly  be  estimated  at  anything 
in  30,000  feci.  Sir  William  Ixigan,  indeed,  [he  greatest 
authority  upon  Ihctc  primnval  formations,  considered  the  measurable 
.thickness  of  his  Upper  and  Lower  Laurcntian  alone  to  amount 
tespcctively  to  20,000  and  10,000  feet,  while  he  set  down  the 
iHuronian  system  as  reaching  some  18,000  more.  But  as  doubts 
Ifaave  been  raised  whether  the  Huronian  scries  arc  not  really  the 
Itaelamorphosed  representatives  of  tlie  Upper  Laureniian,  we  will 
lomit  tliem  altogether  from  otir  calcutation,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible 
idusc  of  offence.  The  great  Cambrian  system,  the  next  in  order  of 
time,  has  a  ihicknets  whicli  has  been  fairly  estimated  at  from  15,000 
lo  30,000  feet.  We  will  adopt  the  smaller  figure.  ITie  Siluri-in  is 
pretty  certainly  known  to  number  6,000  feet    The  0X4  ^^  ^«A- 
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Btonv.  with  iu  doublfu]  conlcniporafy,  tbc  Devonian,  cannot  b^ 
down  for  te»s  than  10,000.    The  Catfaoniferoiis  scries  amount  to 
least  ii.ooo  feet,  the  Cool- Measures  alone  sometimes  attaining 
fully  that  tliieknest.    Thus  the  whole  Primary  group,  iodudiag 
so-r.illed  a«>ic  rocks,  has  a  total  vertical  extent  of  not  lest 
85,000  feet.    By  the  side  of  these  cnormoua  thicknesses,  we  cao 
only  allow  10,000  feet  for  the  whole  of  the  Secondary  fonnatiant 
from  the  Pcroiian  to  the  Chalk  inclusive,  while  we  shall  be  geoenn 
if  we  aui^n  1,000  feel  to  the  little  group  of  tlie  Tertiary  and  PoH- 
Teftiary  deposits.    This  gives  us  a  total  thickness  for  the  wbolc, 
geological  series  of  94,000  feet.     Let  as  allow  6,000  more  for  1 
breaks  between  each  of  tltese  main  dinsions,  or  the  unrc|>reKn 
strau,  and  vre  luve  The  round  number  with  n  luch  we  staned,  ic 
feet. 

A  tabular  statement  will  make  these  rclatioiu  clear,  and  will  alh 
us  t»  translate  our  known  thicknesses  into  conjectural  but  leUliTtlf 
ascertained  dates,  upon  (he  system  already  explained. 

Lauientian       ■•■(■.  jo,ooo  30.000,000 

Cnniticiau         ......  15,000  3S,OOo.OOO 

Silurian  ....,,,  6,000  6.000.000 

Old  Ittd  SaiHlitonc  1  ,„««««. 

r.  ■  'ft.,.      10,000  10,000,000  ! 

Caiboiiifcroiu  ..•■•.  11,000  11,000^000 

Seconilwy 10.000  10,000,000 

TcHiftiyand  futt-TcrtUiy        ■        ,         ,  1,000  l,ooo,ODO 

Gaps  anil  unicj'nncniKl  ilrila .       .        •  6^000  61000,000 


100,000      loo,ooc^ooo 

Once  more,  let  us  construct  a  second  or  chnmolosiical  tiUc. 
distributing  the  margin  of  six  million  years  equally  between  all  ibt 
strata,  and  adopting  the  old-fashioned  letters  a-m,  {Amu  Mi^ 
in  a  new  sense  as  marking  the  bpsc  of  time  from  the  beg^Bntn;  <i 
sedimcnury  dciiosits  upon  our  earth.  We  shall  then  get  a  deftnilt 
elironology  in  round  numbers  as  follotvs  :— 

A.ti.  I lAurcnlian  Mries  bcgioi. 


JO  tnillioru 
31  miUioiis 

56  miUiotu 

57  niillioiu 
63  mltlioni 
C4  millioiK 

74  mltlioni 

75  miltioiu 
S7  miUions 


I.iurcRliao  etutt. 
Camlnian  brfim, 
Cimbriaa  endc 
Silarian  bepni. 
SituriMi  ends. 
Old  Red  SMKUlone  btgiu 
OM  Red  Sacdilonf  tndi. 
Catbonifrnnii  bcjiiw. 
Carbon  <f(T(>ux  endt, 
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tS  milUoni  .       •       ■       >  Secondoij  «ce  b«gni«> 

9S  fuillkini  ....  iiecond*i7  ase  «odi. 

99  millianf  .        •       ■        •  Tfriury  age  Itq-int, 

100  milEoiw  ....  rrewnl  diy. 

ugfa  thb  duonolog}-  is,  of  course,  entirely  fanciful,  forwhidi 

luive  piiri)OScly  given  it  an  tmrtal  air  of  complete  symmetry, 

that  it  fjitriy  wc:!!  re[«escnts  llic  [iro|>ortionalc  duration  of 

epodiE,     If  anything,  it  in  a  lillle  loo  liberal  to  the 

■,  and  CiT  too  liberal,  relatively  speaking,  to  the  Tertiaiy 

as  the  |K>pular  inia{;tnatk>n  alvrays  errs  iii  t)ic  uimc  ditec- 

acknowledged  irregulaiily  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 

nccuion  to  its  preconceived  opinions.     It  m;ist  tx;  rcmem- 

all  the  most  familiar  English  strata  belong  to  one  or  other 

newer  eras :  the  Secondary,  including  the  red  mail,  lias, 

balden,  green  sand,  gault,  and  chalk  ;  and  the  Tertiary,  or 

tiat)-,  coniprijing  the  Ij>ndon  clay,  Bag&hot  beds,  red  and 

\  crags,  diifi.  and  gravel.    So  that  all  these  deposits,  which 

people  represent  the  whole  of  geological  time,  really  belODg 

last  decade  of  the  great  geological  icons. 

next  proceed  to  apjily  tlie  rou^li  datcA  at  which  wc  have 

iximately  arrived  10  tlie  elucidation  of  the  cvultiti<»n  of  life. 

lUrentliii  e]>oc:h,  beginning  |>crhaps  with  the  date  when 

tapour  of  the  cocking  earth  first  .isNUmed  the  shape  of 

and  Goteriiig  an  c^limaled  lengtli  of  lliiny  million  years, 

I  00  certain  evidence  of  organic  life  iti  any  fonn.     The  only 

an)lhing  like  a  fonsil  which  otxuis  throughout  thoM  thirty 

3  feel  of  solid  griciu  and  ipiartiite,  is  tlie  doublfid  stnicture 

p  £«i^M  Caaadense.     IT  thi^  curious  mass  of  (hiunbered 

N  plates  is  really  of  organic  origin  at  all,  it  must  be  referred 

ly  lowest  animal  sub-kingdom — that  of  the  Protozoa.     Prin- 

ft-MO  and  Dr.  \V.  II.  Car|(vnlcr  are  of  opinion  tliot  it  mui»t 

wted,  and  regard  it  as  a  prima:val  ancestor  of  our  own  eiist- 

ninifeis,  those  microscopic  and  almost  slructuielesx  little 

I  wtiuse  shapelcts  bodic:^  are  only  reduced  to  a  nidc  external 

ly  by  their  irregular  .ind  very  variable  shells.     If  this  idenii- 

be  correct,  then  the  history  of  org.inic  life  begins  just  where 

Evolutionist  hyiMjthcsis  we  should  exjiect  it  to  begin — with  tlic 

Kit  and  simplest  of  all  living  creatures.    Recently,  however, 

1^  Mobius  has  shown  some  grounds  for  believing  that  Jiouw 

organic  origin  at  all,  but  is  a  singiilaily  remarkable  product 

physical  causes,  comparable  rather  with  crystals  than  with 

forms.     Vet,  g^en  if  wc  are  objigcd  to  give  up  the  nnim. 
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lutuTc  of  this  su|>|>OHcd  primocval  fossil,. then:  jrct  remain  a  few  ind 
Tccl  traces  of  evolving  life  during  lh«c  firei  thirty  icons  of  our  plane 
existence  under  the  solid  fornn     ^Vt  mmt  not  foigct  tbnt  the  Laurc^^^  „_ 
tkn  and  Huronian  dcpostU  have  undergone  most  violent  chang^m, 
wUicb  have  compIet<:ly  nictaniorpboscd  tiioir  KcdiroentoT)'  chanct^Kj-, 
NcTctlhclcss.  though  ihcr  consist  in  large  part  of  mica,  felspar,  ^nd 
other  very  altered  rocks,  tlicy  contain  large  and  very  thick  beds  of  ^ 
limestone.     Now,  we  know  thnt  all  other  and  later  linie&loncA  h*ie 

Cbecn  produced  by  deposition  front  animal  orgmisms.  and  cotust 
mainly  of  small  calcareous  shells  ;  and  wc  also  know  that  these  o(l» 
limestones,  when  subjected  to  heal  or  precsure,  become  crystaffiw 
And  lose  their  traces  of  organic  struclitre,  so  a«  to  exactly  rcs<nHt 
the  Laurcntian  roeks.     llencc  wc  may  reasonably  conclude  llun  tkK 
primitive  limestoDes  were  formed  as  shell-mud  at  the  bottom  of  nqr 
ancient  seas,  and  l>cc.-imc  aflcrwards  altered  by  mctamorphie  adioL 
Again,  the  large  quantity  of  graphite,  or  "  black-lead,"  which  oaus_ 
In  regular  beds  amongst  these  early  rocks,  has  been  held  with  | 
reason  to  indicate  the  presence  of  vegetable  remains.     Doubllenll 
primitive  plants  and  animals  which  formed  the  carbon  mn»«<l 
^B  limestone  beds  of  Canada  were  of  a  very  simple  and  undiffercntiitnl 
^V  character  ;  but  wc  can  hardly  doubt,  from  llic  nature  of  the  ntao* 
a  whole,  that  the  first  thirty  million  years  of  our  ocean  were  jO* 
of  abundant  life,  though  naturally  of  an  extremely  low  and  unl^ 
ivlopcd  grade. 

The  second  great  epoch,  the  Cambrian,  extends  from  the  fC 
thirty-one  ntillions  to  the  year  fifty-six  millions,  according  to  oV 
arbitrnr)- era.     It  opens  with  a  comparatively  rich  fauna,  and  M*^ 
traces  of  a  corresponding  flora.     'I'his  fact  has  been  greatly 
upon  by  the  opponents  of  evolution,  who  are  fond  t>f  asserting  ■ 
life,  when  wc  first  meet  with  it,  begins  abruptly  with  almost  all  ** 
great  sub-kingdoms  fully  developed.      Thcj'  forget.  Iionerer,  ^ 
during  the  long  eta  represented  by  the  Laiirentian  rocks  there  **  . 
am|tlc  time  for  the  development  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  ^  ^ 
plants  up  to  the  level  at  which  we  lind  them  when  the  curtain  ^^\ 
upon  the  Cambrian  world.     Moreover,  the  organisms  of  the  C**"^'. 
brian  period  were  »ii!l  of  a  notably  simple  character.     Of  cou**"*^ 
there  are  absolutely  no  vertebrates,  whether  mammals,  birds,  rcpti*' 
amphibians,  or  even  fishes.     JJor  are  (here  any  relics  of  flower  ^^, 
plants,  ferns,  or  any  other  among  the  higher  vegetable  fomw.    Kw     . 
veiy  ancient  types  of  sponges,  a  few  sca-liltcs  and  star-fishes,  a  **'^^. 
host  of  minute  Protozoa,  and  an  immense  number  of  burrowing  sar"^^ 
voTms,   apparcnily  tormcd  l\w  cVii,t(  povulatioo  of  the  Camb«#^ 
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ftai.    ITic  higlict  invcnvbratcs,  such  as  the  ailiculdta,  are  r<prc- 
&«ited  cntirel)'  by  crustaccins  of  simple  ktndi,  like  our  existing  wxter- 
&HS  uid  ttrine-ihiiinpa.    I'hc  iuunar<:h.t  of  this  cailic^t  historical 
"wodl,  ihe  higlKst  living  trcaiure*  wliitli  ihcn  cxtstud,  were  prob- 
ably the  trilobitea,  curious  three-lot>ed  crukUee.in$,  which  swarmed 
kaong  the  sca-wecds  of  (he  OinbTUii  and  Silurian  periods.    They 
wtte  nol  wholly  unlike  our  little  modern  wood-lice.     A  few  species 
ofniolliiscs,  l>elonging  for  ihc  most  part  to  the  lowly  organised  group 
of  bochiopods,  complete  the  list  of  the  chief  aninul  forms  hilberto 
dJKavcTcd   in   the  lower  i)oition  of   this   formation.     The  plant-   < 
imuins  consist  only  of  se^-weeds  and  some  oilier  dubious  sp^dmens.  I 
KijJicT  molluscs  of  the  cepbalopod  order  appear  towards  the  close  | 
of  the  epoch.     Altogether,  wc  may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  ' 
fiMsat  present,  the  firet  6Ay-stx  million  years  of  our  era  were  spent 
in  tlie  evolution  of  no  higher  form  than  the  mud-haunting  uilobite 
Uil  Ihc  ch.inibcrcd  nautilus. 

With  the  Silurian  period,  extending  from  the  year  j;  millions 
to  the  year  fij   millions,   «c  enter  upon  a  more  vigorous  era   of 
•leftlopmcnL       Tiic  culilc-fish  tribe  increase  \astiy   in   numberii, 
ud  the  other  higher  molluscs  are    plentifully    represented.      In 
the  Lower  Silurian  no  reinainH  of   true  fish,  the  carlient  order  of  i 
VBtcbrates,  have  yet  been  detected ;  but  certain  curious  Hitle  tiodie^  I 
'Wwn  as  <anit4onls,  and  found  amongst  these  strata,  are  susfiected  I 
lo  be  the  teeth  of  very  lowly  ftslies  allied  to  our  modern  lampreys.  ' 
tV  lamprey  class  has  iiu  solid  bones  ;  and  ihcrefoTe  teeth  are  ilie 
obI/  leiuains  which  could  easily  be  preserved  to  us  from  so  distant 
*  ptriod.     Moreover,  it  is  llie  simplest  and  moat  humbly  organised 
cJnts  of  fishes,  so  that  wc  should  naturally  expect  it  to  precede  all 
Others  in  the  order  of  development.     At  any  rate,  by  the  date  of  the 
Oppcr  Silurian  the  higher  fishes  had  certainly  appeared,  and  their 
''cUc.i  are  abundantly  found  in  many  bed.s  of  this  epoch. 

From  the  end  of  the  Silurian  age,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sketch 
Out,  even  in  so  hasty  a  manner  as  that  here  adopted,  the  general 
Stream  of  e^'olution  throughout  ail  limnchct  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  will  be  belter,  thorcforc,  to  select  one  or  two  well- 
known  and  interesting  groups,  and  to  trace  out  their  subsequent 
developments  without  rufetcnce  to  the  remainder  of  the  organic 
Horld>  J''i>i  this  purjiose  we  may  choose  the  three  familiar  groups  of 
VcTtcbrjtcs,  insect^  and  llowering  plants,  whose  general  features  .ire 
kjiown  to  all,  while  their  inirinsie  interest  surjissses  that  of  every 
Other  class. 

To  begin  with  vertebrates.    The  eariiesi  lentim^  'sVivtift  "aiv  ^ 
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<n)ccturally  *ssign«d  to  the  Mib-kingdom  In  ttncitioa  aie  the  am- 
{■tiwh,  whkh  probably  belong  to  the  humblest  fishes,  md  ue  fbtad 
'in  the  Lower  Silurian.  With  the  Upper  SUurnn  (about  a.m.  (s 
milliom)  the  ganoidB  and  other  magnificent  annotir-pbted  Sshndx 
their  appearance.  During  the  Old  Red  Saitdstonc  period  (a.v.  fn  to 
74  millions)  these  fonnidAble  mailed  creatures  clearly  fonned  Ik 
lordi  of  creation,  and  swarmed  among&t  all  the  seas  from  wkkhlbe 
existing  strata  were  deposited.  It  iras  at  this  epoch,  too,  that  the 
dipiKii,  the  connecting-link  between  fi&hn  and  amphibians,  apfcn 
to  Iwvc  been  first  developed.  'JTie  tran^itonal  &tagc.  which  •« 
shotild  thus  naturally  expect,  is  seen  to  occur  at  the  t-ery  place  ii 
which  tlic  evolutionist  hypothesis  wroutd  lead  us  to  look  Tor  iL 

Am[^ibians,  such  as  frogs  artd  newts,  do  not  occur  bdore  tk 
Corboni/erous  age  (a.m.  75  milltonsX  and  then  only  with  the  cxiJKt 
order  of  labyrinthodonts,  which  were  in  many  respects  more  li^ 
like  than  their  higher  congeners  in  our  own  dsy.  Tuillesi  SD- 
phibians,  like  our  modem  fro^  and  toads,  lirst  appear  in  Tcrtiity 
limes,  on  the  ver>-  verge  of  the  recent  i>eriod,  at  a  date  wiiich  « 
have  set  do»-n  at  99  millions,  a.u. 

The  anphibianK  trerc  folloncd  closely — at  least,  when  we  ipok 
in  units  of  geological  lime— by  the  true  reptiles,  whoEC  reaains  ban 
been  first  detected  with  certainty  some  fifteen  xons  later,  during  ik 
Permian  period,  an  age  which  is  variously  assigned  by  diSeietl 
writers  to  the  I'rimary  or  Secondary  epochs  respectively,  Ouritc 
the  whole  of  the  Secondary  period  (a.m.  88  to  98  miUioos)  Ik 
development  of  reptiles  was  enormously  rapid.  The  moostraii 
Katirians,  with  whose  shape  wc  arc  so  familiar  from  nuroerous  pc* 
tures  or  restorations,  reigned  as  iin<]uestioncd  lords  of  die  wofU 
throughout  the  entire  eta.  Up  to  3  date  which  we  may  set  down  0 
falling  n-iihin  the  tenth  decade  of  our  own  earth's  history,  "I 
monMroii.i  eft  "  *faa  the  highest  creature  which  evolution  had  yd 
prodttted.  Our  own  degenerate  snakes,  on  the  other  IuikI,  the 
degraded  rcpresentniives  of  the  great  liurds  which  ruled  durii^  the 
Age  of  Reptiles,  did  not  come  into  being  until  ilie  Terttafy  epoch. 

Two  orders  of  Secondary  reptiles  possess  special  interest  for  the 
evolutionist,  from  themanncr  in  which  they  bridge  ovcx  the  gap  bctweoi 
their  o^^'n  class  and  that  of  birds.  The  gigantic  deinosaurians,  huge 
h'/ards  erect  on  tlicir  hind  legs,  present  numerous  points  of  rcscn- 
blance,  as  Professor  Huxley  hiw  pointed  out,  to  our  own  ostriches  and 
emus.  As  to  the  well-known  order  of  flying  reptiles,  which  includes  the 
pterodactyles,  their  likeness  to  birds  is  so  striking  that  their  proper 
ihc  iDologic  «criCT  Vtm  Vw^r*  wtomoV-s  debated  by  competent 
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rilUa.  Professor  Seeley,  one  of  the  biologists  who  luVc  devoted 
I  attention  to  these  genuine  "  flying  drngonB,"  bclic\'cs  that  tbcy  - 
diouM  be  erected  into  a  separate  ckss,  nearly  related  to,  and  co- 
ajuni  with,  the  class  Arts.  In  the  character  of  their  brain,  in  the 
light  and  hollow  structure  of  their  bones,  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
breathing  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  oiiler  pcoittaiiiirs  or  liicir  shape 
and  appearance,  the  pierodAct)'Ics  approximate  very  closely  to  tlie 
type  c^  birds.  And  it  is  specially  important  for  our  present  purpose 
to  note  that  both  deinosaurians  and  ptcrodaclylcs  arc  foimd  in  earlier 
deposits  than  any  knoirn  member  of  the  true  Avian  das;,  the  fonner'^ 
order  of  reptiles  being  represented  as  early  as  the  'I'rias,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  Oolite,  and  the  latter  occurring  liret  in  the  Lower  Lias,  and 
reaching  their  fullest  development  in  the  Oolitic  age.  tiirds,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  not  known  with  certainty  to  have  existed  before  the 
period  of  the  Upper  Oolites. 

The  fitst  unmistakable  bird  is  the  Arthao^tryx  macrura  of  the 
Solenhofcn  slates.  This  extraordinary  creature  may  be  faiily  de- 
scribed as  a  bird  approximating  as  closely  to  the  reptiles  as  the 
reptilian  ptcrodactyles  approximate  to  the  birds,  'i'hc  links  between 
the  two  dasaes  are  thus  complclc.  The  Anhsepteryx  had  a  longi 
and  liiard-like  tail — longer,  in  fact,  than  the  whole  body — clothed? 
with  quill  featliers,  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  side  of  e:tch  vertebra. 
The  vettebrx  were  separate,  as  in  the  tails  of  rcptilcsi,  in.tte.nd  of 
being  firmly  welded  together  in  part  into  the  so-called  "  p  long  lis!  i.ire 
bone."  The  jaws  were  provided  with  distinct  teeth.  Two  claws  on 
the  wings  were  still  free,  and  not  united  wiih  the  flying  organ.  \\\ 
other  less  important  anatomical  peculiarities,  this  primaeval  bird  still 
retained  many  mafks  of  its  reptilian  origin.  And  if  we  subdivi^le 
the  Secondary  age  into  ten  scfi.iralc  epochs  of  a  million  ye^rj  each, 
we  must  roughly  auij^n  the  earliest  deinosaunan  to  the  second  of 
these,  the  earliest  pteiodactyk  to  llic  fourth,  and  the  Anhaiffltryx 
to  the  sixth. 

No  more  recent  birds  present  such  strong  resemblances  to  reptiles 
as  this  Solenhofen  specimen  ;  but  ax  late  a*  the  Cretaceous  period, 
the  Ia.M  of  the  Secondary  eras,  m.Tny  birds  still  rel.nincd  the  teeth  in 
their  j.iws.  Profcisor  Marnh  has  found  three  rtmarkablc  ty|H;» 
birds  in  the  Cretaceous  sirat.i  of  Wokrn  .America  which  display  thifi 
peculiarity.  It  is  with  the  Clialk  epoch,  too,  that  biids  of  our  own 
ordinary  ty|ic*  first  occur.  So  that  the  full  development  of  this  branch 
of  vertebrates  did  not  probably  take  place  till  the  very  eve  of  our 
own  modem  jjcriod.  \'ast  as  is  the  absolute  space  covered  by  the 
Tertiary  deposits  which  separate  us  from  the  Ch.ilk,  it  yet  sii\ka  into 
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relxttvc  insignificance  wlwn  ctHn|jAre<]  with  Ute  enormous  dumii 
ihc  nioif  nnticnl  geologic-)!  pcri<xls. 

Ntainnuls,  or  ordinnry  i)iMitiii]>eds,  ihouf^h  inoir  higlily  otgjnt 
ia  niosi  respects  than  birils,  flrc  Icbs  spcci.iliscd  in  rebtion  to  llii 
neam  oT  locomoiion,  and  the  connected  peculiarities  of  covering  or 
internal  oi^ganisation.  Ilcnce,  it  is  not  suqtrising  tliat  ntamnutijn 
remains  should  .precede  tJiose  of  any  certainly  identified  biids.  I'hc 
ourlJeM  knovo  mammal  dales  bock  to  the  I'rias,  near  the 
ning  of  the  Secondary  period,  about  the  year  a.m.  8i>  millions, 
far  as  knon'n,  the  lim  Tcvr  species  of  this  class  were  all  mareiipiali 
pouched  animals,  like  the  modem  Australian  kangaroos  and  handed 
ant-eaters.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  still  c.irlier  and  less  advanced  types,  more  closely  resei»- 
bling  the  ecmi-mammalinn  Ornithu-kytKvs  and  Etfiiiina,  which  sliH 
survive  in  New  South  Wales.  Throughout  the  whole  Secondary  a^ 
extending  to  the  year  98  millions  of  our  raociru!  era,  mammals  ate 
rare  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  Terti.io'  period  that  ihcj 
appear  in  any  numbers,  or  attain  any  conspicuous  size.  From  ik 
Eocene  epoch  to  our  own  time,  ho«-ever,  lltcir  \'aricty  and  imporl- 
nnce  steadily  incrtfa-tc  from  ccntur)-  to  century  ;  and,  as  ProftsMi 
NichoUon  points  out,  a  progressive  advance  in  the  sire  of  their  brain) 
has  constanttytakcn  place  amongst  the  higher  orders  up  to  the  presrs 
day.  "Moslof  the  Eocene  mammals,"  sa}-:  that  able  paliconiologist, 
"in  which  the  cranium  is  known,  possessed  brains  of  very  snuH 
sire  in  jirojionion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  and  this  dis]iro]>or^ 
gradually  lessens  .is  we  ;>ass  through  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
to  the  recent  period."  Descending  to  minor  paniculars,  the  oldeit 
mammals,  as  already  noted,  belong  to  the  loirest  dinsion,  in  which 
are  included  the  pouched  animals.  Members  of  the  Itorse  tribe 
do  not  begin  to  make  their  appearance  till  the  earliest  'rcrtiair 
era,  the  lower  Eocene.  Professors  Marsh  and  Huxley  have  tracrf 
onwiird  ihc  development  of  ihc  existing  horse  from  this  primitivt' 
ancestor  in  a  nioa  masterly  manner.  A  curiously  complete  set 
gradations  have  been  prcsen'cd  to  us  from  the  lower  Eocene,  ihrougK 
the  upper  Eocene  and  Miocene,  with  a  progressive  approximation 
to  our  well-known  type ;  till,  at  last,  the  true  horses  find  their  6rst 
genuine  rcprcscntalives  in  the  early  Pliocene  strata.  The  gr«n 
group  of  ruminants,  including  the  deer  and  oxen,  are  also  of  Terriatr 
date,  growing  more  and  more  varied  in  number  and  form  as  we 
approach  our  own  times.  'I'he  clephantsand  mastodons  come  in  with 
the  very  modem  Miocene  age.  'Ihc  Carnitwes  d.itc  as  far  back  as 
the  Kocene,  in  the  bcginnmsof  our  last  icon,  but  their  highest  xy\Ki 
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fiist  occur  in  the  Miocene  snd  Plioceii«,  near  itn  clos«.  AninngU 
our  onn  nearest  rtlali(ni>— tlii:  monkeys — ihe  1oiA'e>l  type  (roienibltn}; 
ibe  lemurs  erf  Miid^aKnr)  are  found  as  early  a»  ihc  Eocene— it  mil- 
liom  fears  back,  according  to  oiir  arlMirary  system.  The  ralarrhtnal 
motilccys,  with  which  our  afiinitiec  nic  strun^st,  have  not  bccn> 
flctected  earlier  than  the  Miocene.  1'he  French  J}ryej>U/kais  of  tlic 
Init-tuiincd  age  was  an  anll)ropoi«l  ape.  nut  unlike  thi:  gibbons,  our 
oirn  close  relatives.  Finally,  the  remutTi^  oi  man  hiinsclf.  in  his 
earliest  and  nidcKt  condilioii,  have  not  been  ccrtiinly  demonBtraletl' 
until  the  cvc  of  the  glacial  c[)Och,  which  inimediatdy  ])Tccedcd  the 
ctiuini;  system  of  things  on  our  glol>e.  Thus  the  order  of  ocnirrence 
of  all  ihe  great  vertebrate  types  is  precisely  lliat  which  tlic  evolu*' 
ttonisl  hypothesis  irould  lead  us  to  expect. 

It  is  intc  that  in  every  case  later  discoveries  may  •pjwrently". 
iipMt  ibc  truth  of  the  gcncraIis.itions  thus  expressed.  More  careful 
wardi  may  push  back  any  or  all  of  these  types  a  fcir  degrees  lower 
in  the  chionologicaJ  ecale.  Thus  the  Abbif  Botirgeoit'  researches 
have  made  it  not  improbable  tlutt  man  himself,  or  at  least  lonie 
(luadrum-inoiis  animal  capable  of  using  and  manufacturing  Hint 
vTOplcmcnls,  may  liave  existed  as  early  a^  ihc  Miocene  age.  So,-, 
too,  certain  for>l]>rint.-(  tn  .'\meTican  Trinssic  strata  are  held  by  nuny^ 
Bcotogists  to  be  those  of  birds  eaHier  in  dale  than  the  Arxhtt^eryx. 
Indeed,  ibcrc  is  scarcely  a  single  group  tlic  lime  of  whose  earliest 
appearance  can  ycl  be  considered  as  dclinitely  settled.  Nor  must 
we  in  any  case  rely  too  strongly  upon  the  mere  negative  evidence 
presented  us  by  the  non-discovery  of  particular  leinains  in  paiticuhr 
ttntu.  Nevertheless,  after  making  allowance  for  all  these  sources 
of  error,  we  may  yet  safely  assert  that  these  generalisations  rejiretent 
on  the  whole  the  proportionate  and  approximate  date  of  each  fresh 
tatroduciion.  For  later  discoveries  seldom  u[)set  the  relative  position 
of  any  two  groups.  It  is  Inie  we  may  fmd  a  bird  or  a  reptile  earlier 
than  any  bird  or  reptile  yet  known.  But  the  position  of  the  groups, 
iis  group*,  remains  unchanged ;  for  emh  group  begins  with  one  or 
two  stray  re])re»enlaiives,  and  grows  more  and  more  frequent  as  we 
progress,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it;  occurrence  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  fully  established  in  ilie  economy  of  cartli.  It  is 
qiteidoRable  whether  fish  existed  in  the  Lower  Silurian  period ;  but 
there  is  no  question  at  all  that  they  existed  abundantly  in  the  Upper 
^tirian,  and  swarmed  throughout  the  Devonian  epoch.  Accordingly, 
we  may  always  accept  tlie  relative  position  uf  each  great  class  or 
order  as  now  pretty  certainly  ascertained,  and  we  need  not  fear  that 
the  main  generalisations  of  paL-Kootology  will  ever  fet  \i\ftt>.>i's  ** 
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stmy  di«x>v«ry  of  a  fcff  earlier  types  in  each  lection  than  any 
knowa 

To  recapitulate  the  history  or  the  vertebrate  aniniak,  then,  we 
may  say  that  no  vertebrate  at  all  is  knovo  before  the  Upper  SiluHin 
jiciiod,  about  ibc  year  Co  inillioiiB  of  our  epoch,  when  primitite 
fisli  begin  to  show  theiasclves.    'I'be  amphibians  fint  occur  in  the 
Carbon iierous  rocks,  a.m.   75   miUions.     Reptiles    follovr  in  ibe 
Permian,  kh.  SS  roiUions.    Toothed  birds  come  upon  tlie  scene  (a 
the  Oolite,  A.M.  94  miUions ;  and  ihvir  toothless  congeners  pat  in 
an  appearance  an  9cod  or  two  later.     Mauimab  preceded  %ni^ 
ap]iareiitly,  as  early  as  the  Trias,  a.h.  89  milliom.     Horses,  bon\ 
dogs,  eltiilionls,  and  monkeys  do  not  date  beyond  the  last  miUioii 
year&    And  man  is  not  certainly  known  to  have  existed  till  a  poiit 
just  iirecedinfc  the  glacial  epoch,  which  hai  been  calculated,  tliwfh 
rather  ujion  astronomical  than  ugwD  geological  data,  at  some  nv 
hundred  tliouund  years  since.    But  it  should  be  added  that  clxi 
traces  of  nun  Tird  occiir,   in   the  chqiped  flint  weapons  of  lie 
palicolilhic  age,  our  ancestors  had  already  teached  a  conikla^ 
stage  of  ])riniitive  culture,  and  had  learned  many  useful  arts,  hoAt* 
practising  not  a  few  icsthclic  devices.      It  is  ivobable,  from  tl< 
researches  conducted  by  the  Abb^  Bourgeois  in  the  Calcsure  iW 
IJcauce,  thai  the  date  of  the  human  genus  may  be  ultimately  Av^i 
back  as  far  as  the  Miocene  era. 

(jlancing  briefly  at  another  class  of  highly  developed  aniiiil\ 
the  insects,  we  find  that  their  geological  history  is  exactly  whil  *c 
should  expect  \f  the  evolutionist  hypothesis  were  true.    Ttie  iniKti 
rank  highest  of  all  animals  except  vertebrates,  and  die  earliest  keoxQ 
species  have  been  found  in  Devonian  rocks  in  America,  bcloifi>( 
to  the  year  ;o  millions.    Thus  this  very  advanced  forra  of  arthrtfw 
life  did  not  apparently  exist  in  any  shape  till  a  very  late  date  io  ibt 
world's  histor>'.    So  very  primitive  and  im specialised  is  the  charKif 
of  the  earliest  spcrics,  that  ihey  cannot  be  exactly  ranked  in  anjof 
the  existing  orders  ;  but  they  are  considered  Io  have  closest  aiBoiif 
with  the  inuropicrous  insects,  or  dragon-flies,  of  our  own  day :  wheixt 
they  have  been  designated  pseudonctiropterous.     With  tlie  Carboni- 
ferous period,  a.m.  78  millions,  wc  find  a  lari;e  number  of  may-Bits. 
more  speciatisud  than  the  Devonian  t}'|}cs;  and  we  also  meetvid) 
cockroaches,   crickets,  and   pray ing- insects,  besides    a    few  iMtly 
organised  beetles.    As  yet  do  bright-coloured  floKerx  existed,  ind 
accordingly  we  got  no  trace  of  butterflies,  a  single  wing  which  Mr. 
A.  R.  U'allace  supposes  to  belong  to  this  order  being  referred  wilk 
greater  probobility,byMt.  >.VtflK\\\.axi,tothc  carnivorous  dragon-flits. 
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nnt  of  very  antiqunted  form  dUcoKrcd  by  Professor  Heer 
pkppcars  ID  the  lias,  a.m.  93  miltions.  In  the  Oolite,  an  scon  later, 
k-iarc  been  fotind  the  doubtful  remains  of  the  first  known  bulterfiy. 
bir  John  Lubbock,  however,  believes  that  the  order  of  common  flie* 
■did  rwt  exist  before  the  Chalk  period,  a-M.  97  millions;  while  Iwlier- 
Htes  did  not  appear  until  the  Tertiary  times.  Flower-haunting  beeiks 
pre  only  distinctly  traceable  as  late  as  the  Miocene ;  and  as  for  honc}'- 
rbees,  they  t«obably  represent  the  very  latest  de\-elopm«ni  of  all, 
Icvolved  side  by  side  vritli  the  rich  and  nectar-laden  flora  of  our  own 
jiDodem  tropics.  The  now  well-known  correlation  of  Aowers  and 
insects,  discovered  by  Dam-in,  and  fully  worked  out  by  Lubbock, 
I  the  Mullen,  and  many  other  naturalists,  enables  us  at  once  to 
I  explain  the  comparatively  bte  appearance  of  the  highest  and  most 
I  beautiful  flower- feeding  types.  Butterflies  and  bee*  could  not  come 
I  into  being  cxcq^t  side  by  side  with  the  gay  and  brilliant  blossoms 
I  which  owe  to  them  their  existence,  and  minister  in  turn  to  tlieir 
]  needs. 

When  wc  look  audc  to  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  in  like  manner 
'  that  all  the  higher  types  belong  to  very  modem  periods.    The  great 
I  division  of  flowering  plants  docs  not  occur  in  any  form  before  the 
Devonian  era,  more  than  halfway  through  our  chronological  table; 
The  earliest  foiwfliferous  strata  contain  no  plant  remains  of  higher 
I  types  than  ferns,  club-mosses,  or  horse-tails  ;  and  even  as  late  as  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  at  the  end  of  the  great  Primar)-  period — say  some 
,  twelve  or  fourteen  million  j-ears  since  —these  simple  and  llowerlest 
classes  formed  the  vastly  larger  part  of  the  whole  flora  of  the  earth. 
The  first  flow-ers  belonged  to  the  dull  and  inconspicuous  kind  which 
i  we  know  as  cones,  and  which  would  only  be  recognised  as  such  by 
\  a  botanical  eye.    The  ciriicst  conifers  occur  in  the  Devonian  rocks  ; 
'  btu  they  were  preceded  as  far  back  as  the  Silurian  period  bya  curious 
,  "generalised,"  or  rather  undilTcrenliatcd,  class  of  plants  known  a9 
Miliaria,  and  npiurenlly  intermediate  between  the  great  extinct 
mosses  aii<!  the  modern  families  of  conifers  and  c)-c.'Lds.     We  can 
'  thus  bridge  over  the  gaii  whidi  now  separates  the  highest  flowerless 
I^aots  (or  acrogensj  from  the  lowest  and  simplest  lyjie  of  flowenng 
plants.     Blossoms  not  unlike  our  on-n  arums  appear  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous deposits.     Dut  the  great  group  of  dicotyledons,  to  which  most 
of  our  ordinary  garden  and  wild  llowcrs  belong,  docs  not  show  itself 
with  certainly  before  the  Chalk.     Accordingly,  we  sec  that  here  too 
the  ascertained  order  of  de%'clopment  exuctly  coincides  with   the 
hypothetical  order  demanded  by  the  evolutionist  hyi^othcsis. 

In  a  thousand  minor  n-ays,  all  these  lines  ot  c\\4(n\ct  totww^ft. 
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Thus  wc  lind  th-it  (towering  pUnu  beftin  vidi  the  unq>eculi$ed^wind> 
fertilised  species,  uul  gradtuU/  progreis  to  the  specialised  insect- 
fertilised  species.  Again,  w«  lind  die  butterflies,  bees,  and  other 
insect-fcrtittscrs  developing  side  by  side  vrlth  ibo  blossoms  vhich  ihej 
Imunu  Once  more,  we  find  edible  fruits  a|^>caTtng  latest  of  all, 
together  wiUi  tltc  frvit-cating  birds  and  mammals,  whkh  ai<l  in  the 
dispcruon  of  their  seeds.  From  age  (oage  we  see  tlic  adaptation  of 
fauna  to  flora  and  oi  flora  to  fauna  becoming  more  and  more  rcgobr, 
definite,  and  minuic.  And  wc  may  also  note  another  imiwrtaot 
fact :  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  all  classes  of  plants  and  animals 
occur  in  eytn  the  caiUest  strata,  it  is  dear  that  the  hi£J>est  aod  most 
Hpecialiscd  types  of  every  great  group  have  only  come  into  existence 
in  very  recent  and  almost  modern  times.  During  nine  out  of  the  ten 
great  teona  which  n-c  h^\e  roughly  calculated  at  ten  million  yean 
each,  our  e:ttth  w.-)s  mainly  people  d  by  no  higher  creatures  than 
molluscs  and  Ii»hc3,  tree-ferns  and  horse-tails.  It  is  only  duriitg  the 
tenth  and  last  xon  that  birds  and  quadrupeds,  bees  and  butterflies 
palms  and  oaks,  daisies  and  roses,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
And  not  till  the  very  dawn  of  our  own  lime  do  n-e  lind  the  hi^ieit 
and  most  specialised  types  of  all— the  ape  with  his  niar\-elloU3ly 
cunning  hand  and  inventive  brain;  the  parrot  with  its  gorgeous  j 
plumage  and  fruit-grasping  claws  ;  llie  orchids  with  ihcic  extn-fl 
ordinary  contrivances  of  insect  mimicry  and  varied  colour;  the  applet  i^ 
and  oranges  witli  their  briglit  hues,  sweet  juices,  and  haixt-coatcd 
seed,  all  so  aptly  contrived  at  once  to  allure  and  to  evade  the  si^ 
and  taste  of  parrot  and  of  npc  alike.  When  we  consider  sU  these 
points,  it  is  truly  extraordinary  that  ignorance  should  so  passively  be 
permitted  to  repeat  its  foolish  shibboleth  of  "  do  geological  evidence 
for  the  tlieory  of  c;olmion." 

In  concluding,  I  must  once  more  urge,  as  I  urged  at  the  begin* 
ning,  that  even  a  symbolical  dironology,  such  au  that  licrc  8ttcm|)ted, 
is  at  le.'Ut  better  than  no  clironology  at  all,  and  far  better  than  a 
chronology  purposely  distorted  and  darkened  so  as  to  conceal  all  the 
real  benrings  of  the  question  ut  ixsui.-.  No  doubt  lite  system  1  have 
adopted  is  a  roiigli-nnd-ready  one,  liable  to  endless  sources  of  error, 
and  ba.scd  upon  a  su[ipo!(cd  iinifonnity  in  tbc  rate  of  rock-formtng 
which  we  have  every  leiuon  to  sui>posc  docs  not  really  exin.  But  at 
the  same  time  1  believe  it  b  ajiproximatcly  true  in  a  general  mray ; 
and  it  at  lea.st  ser\-cs  to  bring  into  due  prominence  two  highly  im- 
portant facts  which  are  almost  alwa)-s  misunderstood  by  the  ungco* 
logical  world.  The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  immensely  long  <lutatioa 
of  the  ^'ast  Primary  cOTO\|3iii:d.  tiv^  \h^  «hort  Secoodaij  and  \< 
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tbort  Tertiary  pericxls.  The  second  is  the  immensely  long  duration 
of  the  period  for  which  we  have  no  fossil  records  whatsoever— the 
period  represented  by  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  and  the 
fuodametital  gneiss  of  the  Scottish  Hebrides.  A  chronology  of  geo. 
logical  time,  however  inadequate,  may  succeed  in  bringing  out  these 
two  great  principles  &r  more  graphically  and  vividly  than  any 
amount  of  dry  details  as  to  thickness  of  strata  and  probable  rate 
of  deposition.  Broken  and  fragmentary  as  are  the  palseontological 
annals,  they  contain  sufficient  glimpses  of  the  tme  coune  of  organic 
evolution  to  correct  for  all  who  can  read  them  aright  the  errors  and 
misconceptions  of  crude  or  dishonest  theorists. 

GRAMT  ALLEN. 
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VERS   DE   SOCltTk. 
I. 

MR.  TOM  HOOD,  in  his  Admirable  Ultle  vaxf  on  VtttA 
Soatti,  well  points  out  that  the  term  Sodety.Vie»! 
expresses  what  is  meant  by  ilic  Trench  term, — and  (hat  it  is  UDTot- 
tuiutc  we  have  no  better.  He  oj)pose3  Society,  in  this  conDcctlan. 
not  to  the  million,  but  to  solitude.  He  goeit  on  to  add:— "It 
belongs  to  social,  evi.'r)'-day  life,  and  is  written  by,  and  wrilten  to, 
'  men  of  ihc  wocld.'  It  is  r.-ither  the  elegant  and  |)oIi&hcd  ireainoi 
of  some  topic  of  interest  thxn  the  lofty  and  removed  conlcmpbtian 
of  some  extensive  theme."  This  definition  may  be  accepted  u  £»" 
though  not  absolutely  exhaustive;  for  surely  in  good  Society-Vent 
there  should  be  much  for  others  beside  what  are  strictly  ta  be 
denominated  "  men  of  ikt  uvrlJ."  Mr.  I.ockcr,  and  Mr.  Auitin 
Dobsoii,  and  Mr.  Calvcrley  might  well  object  to  this  /riA»J  M 
narrowing  of  their  audience,  from  which  matrons  and  mudeas  ^ 
alike  cmcll}' exi'ludcd,  though  doubtless  theyfunn  a  lar^e  putoT 
the  audicnrt-  so  deeply  desired  by  Socict)--]>oef3 !  Mr.  Tom  Hcwd'i 
arbitrary  litnilaiion  in  his  definition  is  the  more  cxiniordiBiiTiiiid 
unaccountable  in  that  he,  at  a  bier  part,  clnimsan  element  of  huniiiulT 
"  and  permanence  of  interest  for  all  true  Soctely-\''ersc— only,  it  m* 
be  h.ilf-disguiscd— veileil  in  '  nods, 'and  becks,  and  wreathed  unilfl-' 
Like  Th.^c!icray,  who  did  some  fine  things  in  this  way,  the  SocitT 
Verse  writer  "  laughs  over  some  things  because  he  docs  noi  *^' 
you  to  notice  that  he  is  cr)ing  I "  A  great  point  lies  here  T*" 
pathetic  and  serious  clement  is  essential  to  the  writer  of  Soo«y' 
Verse;  his  speciality  lies  not  in  any  definable  elements  distiogui»lii'"S 
him  from  the  poet  pure  and  simple ;  but  his  mode  of  cxiiKai""' 
which  may,  so  far,  be  an  accident. 

True  humour  and  cynicism  are  inconsistent  with  each  ciiif- 
Your  true  cynic  is  a  sceptic  also.  He  is  distrustful  by  m""" 
suspicious;  he  scorns  Man,  not  because  he  has  fallen  below  his^ 
bill  because  he  can  tijc  no  higher :  Byron,  for  ejtauple,  in  hit  w* 
sardonic  moods,  puts  himself  outside  the  circle,  no  matter  bo«  dfff 
'nd  ingenious  he  is.    llumo>it  ol  ftit  ^x^l«\  ot».\\vj  always  iwl*''* 
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idation  of  belief  in  something  belter  Uuui  it  sees,  M<1  its  laugh 
sad  oac  at  the  awkward  contrast  between  mnn  as  he  is  and  man 
u  be  Riigbl  be.  In  a  word,  the  humourist  has  an  ideal  by  which  all 
il  brought  to  tcu.  The  true  writer  of  Society- Vcisc  is  saved  from 
^nicum  by  ihc  necessity  to  remain  a  humourist.  Wit  alone  will 
not  suffice  him.  He  must,  in  some  degree,  excite  the  sensibilities  and 
uncooMiousty  raise  the  ideal  by  the  mere  administration  of  pTcasur- 
Rbl«  impulse :  the  suggestion  of  new  relations  and  affinities  in  life. 

A«  Parody  stands  ever  on  the  bolder  of  the  Veri  de  Sociiti  field, 
and  loses  its  true  identity  if  it  over-panes  the  boundary',  so  Vert  tie 
Sodili  itself  ever  tends  to  lose  its  true  characteristics  under  a  kind  of 
Dcccssar)*  law  of  ascent.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  artificial  atmo- 
sphere of  Society- Vertc  proper  can  only  be  held  in  relation  to  the 
poet,  for  musical  and  artistic  ends,  tiy  hi:;  ever  and  anon  drawing  an 
inspiration  from  3  field  above  it :  else  it  would  become  merely 
ronvcntional  and  artiticial,  and  as  such  it  would  be  repudiated  by 
the  world  il  professedly  paints,  which  also  needs  elevation,  escape 
lioiii  its  own  preoccupations  in  a  thinly-veiled  ideal  image  of  them. 
Thus  be  roust  rise,  and  mii»l  lift  up  the  reader,  even  while  he  seems 
merely  to  skim  along  n  very  determinate  plane.  All  the  best  writers 
of  Vert  de  Soditi  have  been  also,  in  their  measure,  true  poets,  which 
tneaos  that  they  often  wrote  what  is  more  than  Vtrs  4i  StKtite  when 
they  professed  to  write  no  mote  than  that.  There  is  thus  a  line  to 
be  drawn  critically  and  theoretically  between  a  certain  order  of  poetry 
proper  and  Vers  de  Soa'iti,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  it  in  practice. 
Oi»e  who  knows  the  subject  well  ha*  written  :— 

"  The  primar)-  meaning  of  the  term  Vers  de  SodHi  is,  I  take  it, 
that  the  verses  referred  to  treat '  of  the  doings  of  persons  who  more 
in  the  aitiUcial  atmosphere  which  is  known  as  '  Society ; '  for  example, 
the  TCTtcs  of  Pracd — or  what  people  mean  by  the  verses  of  Praed — 
'  My  own  Araminta,'  and  '  The  Belle  of  the  Ball,'  for  I  do  not  even 
know  that  '  The  Vicar '  and  '  Quince '  strictly  come  under  the  class. 
According  to  this  standard,  vcr>'  iitHc  of  the  work  of  Mr,  Austin 
Dobson,  a  section  only  of  that  of  Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Calvcrlc}',  comes 
luider  tlie  defmition.  The  rest  b  minor  poetry,  more  oncn  tinged  with 
humour,  but  not  necessarily  Vers  de  SodHi.  '  Verses  of  Humanity ' 
irauld  be  better ;  but  directly  we  get  this,  we  use  a  term  applicable 
[o  miKli  so-called  modern  poetry." 

But  wherever  you  have  a  true  poet  at  work,  even  in  the  artificial 
ititwsphere  of  Sodcty-Vcrsc,  he  wiil  imbue  it  with  louche*  which 

'  Vs ;  bal  ibey  Irtal  of  them  in  >  spccliic  way.  that  ii,  laneHaUy  or  tRia^n*. 
Iltcijr,  not  mtrely  w'lik  elcfinee  or  wii,  though  clcgMlce  »ti4  wil  rti«j  ^jtV^aai^V 
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properly  lift  it  above  the  nteiely  artilidiil  plane.     For  ciuiinplCh 
&lr.  Austin  Uobsos's  "  Incogniu"  Vert  de  S-xtifi,  or  minor  poeti^ 
t  high  order?    We  hokl  it  U  both,  Just  as  we  hold  that  Thackci^^^^ 
beU  efforis  arc  both  ;  and  that  whtmcvct  yo<i  begin  to  draw  a  t^jx^rtf 
line,  you  must  break  the  poems  in  halves.      A  hard-and-fa&l  Xiat 
cannot  really  be  dram  with  any  hope  of  finality,  or  even  c6icicnc>-. 
Society- VcTBc,  in  our  sense  of  it,  includes  cenain  products  of  mH 
polished  times,  which  become  fully  or  iinat;iniuivc)y  realisable  mlj 
through    ex|)eriencc,  inore  or  leu  direct,   of   similar   coDdilioa< 
Anacieon  in  Creek  very  fre<iuently,  Theoenlus  sometimes,  ii  is  tti' 
mood.     Petrarch  otice  or  twice  in  his  sonnetr  apittoacltes  to  it,  i 
oflener  in  liis  earlier  ode*,  notwithstanding  the  affected  de])tb  cf  I 
jussion  for  Laura,  which  should  have  so  »Icadied  his  lliKht  as  to  |» 
vent  all  playful  curvings and  drclings  and  billings  and  cooingi<«'tK« 
Society-Verse  kind.    Yet  he  nov  and  then  gain^  fine  vfTcct  andtdi^f 
from  sUp]>ingintoa  truly  pbyfu!  vein.  What,  for  instjuKc.  shall  weia-y 
to  the  sth  and  Uie  lolh  Sonnets,  not  to  go  any  further }  Here  arc  b<^^ 
renderings  of  them  for  the  reader's  benefit,  should  he  not  read  iDli^^^  = 

When,  itiovetl  by  nlgtw,  I  C4ll  ihcc  by  ibc  luinic 
Tlint  In  Riy  heatt  i*  wriucn  Half  of  I^vc^ 
^^^^^  LAvU-likc  it  sound*,  of  swcelol  tcoenu  wove, 

^^^^^K  As  roy  fond  tongue  begins  the  word  lo  fia,me. 

^^^^^K  Your  Kngil  Male  that  next  anerts  !ti  cUim 

^^^^^V  I^ouIiIm  my  courage  ih«  ccnptiM  to  jitovc ; 

^^^^^  But  "  T*iTy,"  criM  tlio  Lut,  "  ba  powcn  above 

^^H  All  thni  ye  bout  Alone  coutU  ro»ch  ibU  lAinc." 

^^^  lliuK  bU  who  all  you  by  tbu  word  agiiit 

H  Are  lauglil  at  onoe  lo  LAUd  niA,  lo  KEwti:, 

?'ot  piaiM  mil  rtinetence  arc  your  tiglitfal  sMXe, 
UnlctA,  pncliancc,  Apollo  should  dLtdnin 
*  The  mort*l  tongue  th^t,  sltoni^c  \o  fitting;  fcdi. 

Around  his  e'*'"T  bougf"  ahouW  Utility  prate. 

Gbriou»  Colonna,  like  a  column  itronK. 

Otil  hopes  Ihuu  btarest  of  (lie  Latin  nanic; 

TboD  itiU  iloit  ulnily  Itold  itiy  viilnoas  £une. 
Even  while  the  Tope  cnndemni  Ihce  u  for  wrong. 

Here  \i  no  pilftcc,  (hcalte,  citlciie*  loajt 

Dut  fit  mil  beech  anil  pine  pal  forth  their  cbitn 

To  stir  the  loul  with  true  poetic  flame 
Amid  green  frut  And  hlUi;  and  iwect  tiitds'  tong. 
Raited  from  Ihe  eailh  lo  hravci),  our  fplritl  (oar, 

A(  hoft  the  nii;htingtilo  in  woodlMid  (had* 

Poun  all  nifiht  Ion;;  hi«  melancholy  itisla. 
With  lovin)*  thoughti  the  heart  (jrows  mute  uid  mora 

Oh,  w)vT  u  Kene  m  tsii  tm^viteu.  made 

Becautc  to^  V)t4  to'M*  iS»en^  ^'Si  wi»«!a\ 
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product  of  a  higlily  arli(i«ul  period  of  Roman  life — 
9St  pan,  in  the  vein;  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  assimilates 
CC9  this  cldDCDt  of  vague  regret,  yet  of  radiant  svlf- 
md  poignant  self-reproof,  so  admirably  bcnusc  he  is  in 
ndnn.  Let  the  rc^ader  look  at  his  renderings  of  Horace 
■net  in  his  bsi  volume— which,  moreover,  have  llic  merit 
E  Hoiatian  feeling  sliakins  hands  with  the  new  poetic 
k  case  the  Rondel  and  Triolcl,  of  wliieh  we  shall  have 
words  immediately: — 

VITAS  lUNNUUfO. 

VoD  lihun  mc,  Chtix:,  u  il<l  and  thy 
A«  Munc  tiraj'  favn  that  Mclu  Iti  mother 
'  Tktoogb  tncklttt  wood*.     If  »|iiinK-w!iHls  sigh. 
It  vaioljr  ilrirci  iu  ban  to  inigihcr  j  — 

lit  licmUing  kiKrt  mmII  each  othw, 

When  liiant*  tiir  i>ie  bramble  dry ; — 

Vcni  thun  m«.  Oilor,  wllJ  ami  &iiy 
At  loiuc  iluy  fawn  IliKl  Kcki  its  mother. 

Kai  yet  no  Ijliysn  lion  I,~ 

No  larcning  thing  to  rctid  annlhcr : 
Lay  by  your  teati,  yout  iremor*  by,  — 

A  liiutuiiil't  ticllci  than  a  brother ; 
Kdt  ihun  me,  Chloo,  wilil  an>l  ihy 

At  tome  Ktf  Ay  fawn  llmt  ictVs.  llx  mother, 

rCRSICOS   UIM. 

Davnt.  I  (Ictctl 

Orient  display; 
Wrcallit  an  linden  drcM, 
Dtivuf,  1  ddctt. 
Let  the  late  rote  tot 

Where  it  fades  away : 
Daviu,  I  ilclcil 

Oiient  ditpky; 

Noueht  hut  myrtle  twine 

Tlicrcfon:,  lloy,  foi  roe 
Sitting  "ncaih  (he  vinc,- 
Nuughl  but  mycde  Iwinc ; 
Kitting  to  llic  wine, 

Not  uiitiitin);  thM ; 
NoDelit  but  myrtle  twine 

Thcfcfotc,  Boy,  for  mt 

ot  exactly  the  tone  of  Hcniclt,  of  Suckling,  of  LovcLice, 
und  Skelton,  and  llic  rest  of  out  own  ER^Uili  Socvtv^- 
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Verse  makers,  who  produced  the  thing  before  it  had  received  tb^»^ 
name  ?  Nity,  is  it  not  tlic  ver>-  tone  oJf  much  in  ShiLkc»pcare,  whc^^ 
included,  as  \^-  Ian-  of  aHinity,  every  sjiecilk  tone  that  poet  couk».f;: 
touch  }  Is  it  not  the  tone  of  Congrcre,  and  of  Swift,  when  he  iv 
not  sardonic  to  the  extern  of  dissipating,  by  bitter  breath,  iK«-^ 
fanciful  fomw  he  has  created  for  himself?  Prior,  and  Gay,  an^ 
Dorset,  and  Pope — when  he  can  be  naively  p!a)fut,  which  is  not ; 

very  often  as  one  would  think— aic  in  the  vein ;  so  is  Ooldamit" 

and.  on  one  or  two  occasions,  even  Cou-pcr,  who  is  then  always  : 
naif  and  gently  pla>'ful.     Then  there  is  Pracd,  and,  in  a  sens 
Ingoldsby,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  l.andoT,  and  Hood  the  elder : 
among  Scottish  writers,  Aytoun,  Outram,  and  some  utiicre  1^ 
known ;  for  we  shall  rank  Ixrd  Neaves  amongst  Uving  writers 
this  class,  because  he  has  distinctly  formed  a  Scoiti&li  School 
what  we  must  call  Society -writcts,  who  describe  a  full  circle  fro 
the  broadest  fun  to  finest  satire,  and  all  with  the  utmost  ]>la)rfulnc^  '^mt 
and  good-humoured  innocence  of  intenL  fl 

But  we  must  not  go  back  on  old  examples ;  that  would  [.im     ^^ 
endless.     Wc  must  content  ourselves  with  presenting  a  few  of  i^Kx 
most  select  specimens  from  writers  of  out  own  day,  well  coniiasti 
and  really  illustrative.     Nothing  could  be  finer  as  a  general  spccir 
of  the  tWi  de  SodUi  spirit  than  this — one  of  the  happiest  specimc  "^ras 
from  the  happy  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Leigh . — 


y 
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THK  -nvo  AGES. 
FoIIis  were  hnfipy  m  dnyi  were  long 

In  the  old  Arciulitn  iiin«i : 
Whfn  life  wcmcfl  only  a  dance  anil  *ong 

III  Ihe  »wcetest  of  ill  n>c<t  e1iftic%. 
Our  woild  Eiowi  biK^er,  >nd,  iitajje  \yf  *!*((, 

Ai  ihe  pililcu  f  ni'i  h;ivc  railed. 
We've  quite  fbrgollen  the  Gold«D  Agi^ 

And  come  to  llie  Age  aX  Gold. 

Time  wenl  by  in  n  (hccpitU  wsy 

Upon  TbeMiJj'i  plnins  of  j-ore. 
In  Ihe  ninel«cnlh  ccninry  lamb*  u  play 

Mean  multoa,  and  nothing  more. 
Ovir  iwain*  ai  preicni  are  fat  too  uge 

To  live  u  one  lived  of  old  ■ 
Su  lUey  couiilc  Ihe  cr»^  of  the  GoMcn  Aga 

Willi  1  Aivt  in  Ihe  Age  of  Cold. 

Pt»m  Corydon's  reed  Ibe  mounUina  round 

Heard  ncwi  of  hislotcil  flime  \ 
And  'Htyrui  made  the  wood*  retonnd 

With  ccboev  o!  UvfVow'i  tom^ 
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They  kiadlf  left  ui  a  luUng  eaug* 

Of  their  miuical  ait.  we're  (old  ; 
And  the  PaodecM  |>ipe  of  (he  Golden  A^ 

Bfii^  mirlh  10  the  Age  of  Cold. 

Duellcn  In  knit  uid  in  nuible  halls— 

Frocn  »hcp*efileM  np  to  qiweo— 
Coml  lilttc  for  bonnets,  and  te«B  for  ihawli^ 

And  nothing  for  crinoline. 
BdI  now  Bm[)ticit}'b  net  the  n£e. 

And  it's  fuiiny  lo  lliink  how  cold 
The  droa  ihey  wore  in  Ihe  Golden  Age 

Would  Mcm  In  the  A^  of  Gold, 

Elcctik  lekeniilu,  printing.  eu> 

Totuucti,  l»ll<Kii».  and  slcftm. 
Arc  little  cvcnli  thai  h.ivc  come  to  pau 

Sintc  ihc  diiji  of  ihe  old  ri^au  : 
And,  ipile  <A  Lemiuiiie'i  dauling  pagcv 

I'd  giie— though  it  might  teem  bold— 
A  hu&drcd  ycare  of  the  Golden  A}^ 

For  a  JCM  of  the  Age  of  Gold. 

ck  Locker  has  the  true  air  of  the  vriter  of  Sodely- 
le  b  never  loo  much  in  eunesl,  and  yet  lie  is  never  trivial, 
lour  is  of  a  soft  nnd  enticing  Icind.  It  shines  nithcT  than 
He  understands  thoroughly  what  ie  consistent  with  his 
ind  seldom  ainij  too  high.  With  all  the  external  marks  of  the 
of  the  world,"  he  touches  the  domestic  scnlinieni  faithfully 
\  fine  issue :  lie  is  at  home  in  the  walks  of  the  heart,  and 
he  can  smile  with  an  averted  fhcc,  it  is  because  he  would 
3t  say  all  [hat  he  feels  and  finds  his  pleasures  in.  He  is 
iweU  as  gay;  he  is  serious  .is  well  as  naively  satirical ;  there 
By  glow  and  a  firm  beat  of  the  pulse  felt  heneath  the  courtly 
uid  polite  banter ;  the  veins  can  be  seen  under  the  lily-white 

tHis  lancy  is  obedient  to  his  mood,  and  moves  equably  even 
t  is  consciously  indulging  in  surprises.  Mr,  Locker  and  Mr. 
^Dobeon  arc  now  a  days  frequently  named  together,  and 
,  of  as  though  to  similar  characteristics  they  owed  their 
e  of  success.  Mr.  Locker  lacks  a  little  of  Mr.  Dobsons 
feeling  for  rhythm— he  does  not  attain  lo  the  final  fclidty  of 
if  Mr.  DolKons  separate  ttan^as,  though  he  is  less  tempted  by 
i^e  knowledge  into  recondite  references,  odd  allusions,  and 
J  by-play.  Mr.  Locker's  pride  is  to  go  as  straight  to  the 
ritli  unhesitating  Knglish  fmnkncss,  as  a  Society- Verse  writer 
O.  Mr.  Dobson  has  much  more  art  is  tic  yf"'''^^-  So  far  as  two 
the  same  class  of  verse,  taken  btoadl^,  ct»k\&  \»i  ^viiKv^- 
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!  by  ihia :  Mr  Locker  b  ftani  m   ^ 
>;  ICt.  Dobcoa  U  reserved  and  dcxuous,.^^ 
**  «™dc  diRCt  atuaaent  or  iiucstioning.      He  i^^ 
'  M  lnfilwff  and  to  teach  ns  well  as  lo  xnttuc^^ 
tbeniifc^  to  iiataWe,  to  lable,  to  retJc*^* 
vbidi  is  n  eocacc  moral.      He  has  a  duh  »/* 
■»  ■<•  a  «f  Uone&     He  lias,  too,  the  inodtm 
•ofc  jOUUflj  dndopcd  than  Mr.  Locker,  u  Men 
^tt--n>eSg»ocg;*  ftsd  ia  widcfling  the  sphere  oTliM 
^^"»»«j;  «  a^  lend  sacnctaDcs  to  take  from  him  his  dircct- 
«nl  richer  than   Mr.  Locker;  bul  Mr. 
,  and  Htrcr  of  his  ground.     Mr.  Dobsoa 
,  M  by  nev  fidJa,  and  is  apt  to  ignore  tlic  vilut: 
he  hs  MUcvcd,  and  to  com[»ocaiM:  himself  l»y 
t  Ban  ■giBUlj  of  the  thing—"  trifling  "  a  liitte  bic« 
fte  a  sdwhr  sad  a  gentleman — and  be  has,  in  ihtf^ 
'  mr  S°<x^  cridcf,  lost  not  ■  little  by  it     He  is  tBor^= 
•  ^  kac  sdNnstanxd,  thu  Mt.  Locker ;  more  a  nun  o-^ 

'  4t  »  atodcBt  and  a  sdbotar  th*&  a  man  of  tiie  wotld ' 

.  ■*"*.  tbee  is  a  shaded  and  reserved  purity  in  bitbC^ 
»  one  Bobfafa  aamaof'-Incogmu"*— which  is  alnxMCS^^ 
\  sad  is  Bot  ftdjr  to  be  valued  at  iu  true  worth  by  mcrt      " 
Bs  qC  Sodety-Vene.    U i:  Locker  succeeds  by  his  mixture 

tabdoed  huBMMir,  and  complete  knowledge  of 

.  life;  kir.  DobsoR  succeeds  by  his  tumble  fancy,  daiotr 

.  of  rumiiiiou,  qaatnt  invcRtircness,  and  wide  scholartbip, 
hBkft  *od  ccDcnl  dexterity  of  intellect  which  conuoU  it  all, 
IBettacia  from  d>c  sense  of  spontaneity  too  largely.  He  uics  his 
t  kvaiag  veil,  to  impait  a  wei^  to  his  venc  which  oihcnrtM: 
U  b«  often  loo  tiimL  Bcddes,  he  has  a  lum  for  the  coonly 
ieal  or  mere  dignified  (ntexiuc:  and  this,  in  combination  wiUi  a 
Cr  to  Annr  bis  fancies  into  dnnaiic  form,  raises  the  expectation 
;  be  mi^  become  a  playwright,  and  succeed  in  a  kind  of  piece 
9k  good  society  in  Fiance  particuUily  admires^  aod  which  we 
*  ptessDW  that  diere  wtU  be  more  and  more  demand  for  here  as 
irledge  of  Fteoch  litcmture  and  ircnch  life  increases  anoagit 
Of  this  we  hare  no  promise  or  suggestion  in  what  Mr.  Locker 
givm  to  us. 

One  other  point  we  must  no^ce  in  Mr.  t)ob»on — It  b  Ui 
aikablc  Ciculty  of  testotaiion.  He  will  choose  a  ccruin  era.  am) 
I  a  few  characteristic  loudte^,  exhibiting  most  careful  and  tovji^ 
y  even  of  oul-ot-llhc-**')  ^K»Vs  a»d  dcufls,  he  will  present  i^ 
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pregnant  and  dear,  in  a  stanza  or  twa     Both  his  volumes  show 

Tsany  instances  of  this,  proving  that  he  is  as  much  an  antiquarian  as 

»  poet  can  afford  to  be.     His  "  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School "  and 

Ws  "  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School "  perhaps  show  him  at  his  best 

in  this  Ime.     Sometimes,  as  in  "  The  Tale  of  Polypheme,"  and  the 

"Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade,"  he  condescends  to  the  veriest  trifling  in 

Uiis  line  also — such  trifling  as  might  be  left  to  weaker  hands,  while 

be  took  up  work  with  more  humanity  and  promise  of  permanence  ; 

for  fie  can  write  "Verses  of  Humanity"  as  well  as  Verses  of  Society, 

Md  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  success  in  tJie  first  does  not  a  little 

spoil  him  for  full  success  in  the  last,  though  his  success  in  the  last 

"My  only  aid  him  in  the  attainment  of  true  grace  in  the  first.     Such 

pieces  as  "  I'he  Young  Musician  "  bear  witness  for  him  here.     But 

*<  must  justify  our  deliverance  so  far  by  specimens.    The  first  is 

^om  Mr.  Locker,  and  is  titled,  "  To  my  Mistress's  Boots,"  an  ad- 

loirable  specimen  of  fun-hiding  camtst : 

TO   MY   MISTRESS'S   liOOTS. 
The)-  nearly  strike  nic  duiiili, 
Ar.d  I  Ironiblc  whi:n  ihcy  come 

I'it-i-pat, 
Tliis  palpitaliun  means 
Thai  these  boots  arit  Geraklinc's, 

Tliink  of  ihal. 
Oh,  where  dill  hunter  niii  , 

So  delicate  a  skin 

I'or  her  feci? 
You  lucky  liille  kid, 
Yoii  pirished,  so  you  did, 

For  my  sweet. 
TTie  Fairy  slitchiny  gleams 
On  the  toes  and  in  ihe  scams, 

And  reveals 
That  Pixies  were  the  wags 
Who  tipped  these  funny  tags 

And  Lhcse  \\<^i. 
What  soles !  so  little  Born  ! 
Had  Cniaoc — ioul  forluin  — 

Chanced  to  view 
Oiu  printed  near  the  tidi', 
IIow  hard  he  would  have  tried 

For  the  two! 
For  Gerry's  debonair. 
And  innocent  and  fair 

As  a  rose. 
She's  an  angel  in  a  froek, 
With  a  fascinating  cock. 

To  her  nose. 


Mfmgasine. 


cod 


act  down  "The  J« 
qf  iBorwiin    nevenhcless  fii 


TB£  JESTEK'S  TlXk. 


It  B  a  ooty  •otU  {frw 
And  nae  an  B9>  ■■ 

Tbe  te  ihqr  ^  ■«*  OR  fc«- 

Good  pesffa— fcov  tbcT  «t*B^  I 

Tim  ■■iiiicn  t—  •'"T ~-~^ ' 

Tbe  dttraOOT  A(T  wmcfc ! 

Aod  go  lo  cbBitli  on  Snnday— 
AnA  voKf »«  •*(»*  «*  God— 
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Tie  time  for  Pen  and  Sword  wu  when 

"  Mjr  ladjre  fajrre"  for  pily 
CoukI  UBil  hit  wouadol  knight,  uid  (bea 

Grow  tender  at  his  dilty  I 
Some  Udiei  now  make  prclijr  uingi, — 

And  louie  tnaVe  prelly  nurse*. — 
Some  men  ire  ipo&  f"'  riEhl'ig  wrongs, — 

Ami  tame  fbr  nfiitinij  vcrtcs. 

I  with  We  bMler  undrralood 

The  tax  ihAl  poeis  levy  I 
I  know  the  Mute  i*  very  jtW» 

I  think  ihe'i  ralhcr  heavy: 
She  now  compoundi  for  winning  «ij« 

By  morals  of  the  Uemtst— 
Meihink*  Ih*  lajri  of  nowadajr* 

Arc  piInAilly  in  nmnt, 


^ 


When  Witdom  haltc,  I  humbly  Ity 

To  make  the  most  of  Folly  : 
If  Tallaj  be  unwilling.  1 

Prefer  to  dirt  with  Polly,— 
To  quit  iIm  goildetB  for  the  oiuJ 

Seem*  low  in  lofty  muscn : 
IJut  E^lliu  It  a  hauchlyjadt^ 

And  bcggnn  can'i  be  chooiers. 

I  do  not  with  to  fee  the  ibivo 

or  ixiiiy  stirring  pmlon. 
Or  pubn*  quiie  luperaeding  tuvct. 

Or  piety  "the  fashion." 
I  bl<M  the  llcaiti  where  pily  glowi^ 

Who^  hate  log^rthcr  Imnded, 
Are  holding  out  a  hantl  lo  those 

That  wait  to  empty-handed  I 

A  lighteoa*  Work  I— Hty  motien,  may 

A  Jester  by  ccrtifeiiip:in 
Scarce  noticed  join,  half  «d,  hilf  gay, 

The  close  of  your  ptofeuion  ? 
The  motley  here  aeemi  out  of  place 

Willi  graver  robe*  to  mingle. 
But  if  One  tear  bedcvs  hif  face. 

Forgive  the  l>clli  their  jingle. 


Austin  Dobson  cnn  touch  a  yet  ligltier  strain,  and  impart  to 
!  of  truest  elevation  and  dainty  fragrancy  of  finish.  This  is  a 
{O,  though  we  were  for  .1  moment  or  two  divided  between  it 
called  "  Incosniia  : " — 


vii»  Do.,  pwv™        .    tiHy  1 
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Buti  ptvliaps,  if  a  thiM  (hjt  a  Nomh), 

Nm  quite  fa  delighlfnl  id  Rose — 
Km  whuRy  K>  (tukTmln^  u  Dora — 

ShouM  >]'f>ctr,  It  !i  niong  to  tuppcar.— 
At  iht  claknt  of  the  nlhen  are  citml,— 

And  fllshc— Sti  the  nkin— it  the  Iwit,— 
That  I  miglit  .  .  .  Sal  no  maliciv— (be  tequel 
Ii  MuQy  gu«>«ed. 

nirtiincr  CoJUns  Iiai  wriuen  one  or  two  ndnurablc  pieces 
owcvci— though    of  linit-iate   iju;iliiy  in   iioinU— <lo    not 
the  same  uitity  and   exquUttc  balance  as  those  ol   Mr. 
:  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.    This  is,  petliaim,  the  best : — 
AD  CHLOKN.  M.A. 

Iddjr,  vci^  lair  ue  jrou. 
Anil  j«ut  ejtt  arc  rciy  blue, 

Aflil  your  noic ; 
And  year  lirow  U  Hke  the  mow ; 
And  the  ruiont  ihinei  yoo  know 

Coodncn  knom. 
And  Ihc  lOic-lluiUi  on  jrcur  check, 
And  your  Algebra  and  Greek 

Prrfccl  are ; 
An>]  ilinl  Iciviiic  liitttoiu  eye 
Kceocnlte*  In  Ihc  ftky 
Every  sinr. 

Vou  haT«  pouiinc,  piqunnt  Ups 
Vou  am  iloubtlesi  an  cdlpu 

Calculaie ; 
But  Tor  your  cttruicin  hue, 
I  hiul  ccrlaiiity  rrom  you 

Met  my  faic 

if  liy  &n  irHngcncnt  doa] 

1  were  Adaoi  mixed  with  Whowdl, 

The  «Line  day 
I,  ftt  wooer,  peihnps  may  ciomc 
To  M  sweet  an  Anium 

Twrlejr,  loo,  we  diould  have  qiinted  from,  h.id  we  space. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Leigh,  \>c  must  name  Mr.  Gossc,  Mr.  Cosmo 
jsc,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Pcnnell,  .md  Mr.  Savile  Clarke,— all 
hare  produced  gems  in  this  cameo-CArviog  of  verse. 

II. 

cannot  pass  from  this  section  of  the  subject  without  a  word 
about  the  new  forms  which  have  Tecenv,\)  convt  \ta.<i  Ntifiaib«^k| 
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I  These  are  admirably  ^tinl  for  cenain  puqwMi,  and  in  expert 

I  occasioDftUf  yield  a  mokt  ulbfyi'^K  «(r<Kt.     In  the  mass  or  inMance^ 

I  hoirerer,  restnint  is  the  first  feeling  od  mding  them,  and,  therefore,  «e 

^K  fcaT,ivM  much  t^n  be  hoped  from  ihc  morcinentaa  a  pennancnl  thing. 
^V  Mr.  DobsoD  has  miitcn  some  cxqutslic  Ttiolets,  as  well  as  UaUattes, 
after  the  tnie  form,  and  he  has  given,  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Daven- 
port AdamA  («cent  Vohime,'  a  vetr  admirable  paper  descriptive  of 
the  peculiarities  of  all  these  fornis ;  and  thii,  if  sttpplementcd  by  his 
anide  in  the  "  Mirror  of  Literature  "on  the  ^a//^,will  well  convey 
ai  full  an  idea  is  any  English  reader  can  desire  in  respect  to  them. 
TTieir  relation  lo  Vtrs  A  Sfiditi  it  not  quite  so  accidental  as  it  might 
appear  :  for  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  himself  pointed  out  that  for  the 
mrat  (urt  they  might  be  made  elTcctive  in  epigram,  but  only.  «e 
think,  in  epigram  that  has  elements  to  ally  it  closely  tvith  Society- 
Verse.  We  give  bdow  one  or  two  specimens  of  these  forms  of  vase. 
The  Tint  shall  be  a  SalUde—i\»t  rule  of  which  is  th^t  it  shall  be 
written  on  three  rhymes  and  no  mote— arranged  as  a  slight  attentioa 
to  this  specimen  n-iU  at  once  show  to  the  careful  reader  : — 

^  THE  UALLAD  OF  PROSI;  ANU  KUVME. 

^^t  AwAV  Kt/niitK 

^^^^^L  Wlwa  the  wnys  an  heavy  *iih  mirt  nad  rot, 

^^^^H  !■  NovMKbcr  (<<£(.  Ib  Demvlici  iMwt, 

^^^^H  When  ilie  Nonh  Wind  bowb,  bikI  the  doon  are  shut,— 

^^H^f  'Zhere  it  placr  wmI  tmoa^  fat  ik«  paim  of  prose ; 

^^^^^  Dol  whcneTcr  a  Kent  ftn«  the  whkeihom  Uuvi, 

^^H  Ami  lh«  jamtlBt^iAn  to  iho  liitiot  dmb. 

^^H  And  a  raH)iniI-&cv  i«  (he  cuvmcnt  ihowt, 

^^g  Then  bey)— foe  Ihe  ripjilc  of  UiicMn;:  rhj-inc ! 

r  When  Ihe  tnrin  £cl«  %t  lUy  at  in  cmiij  iini. 

'  When  Ihe  icuon  OAnAt  on  iu  tqiufol  loo. 

When  Ihe  mind  (liken  beftttlj  hu  a  "furuut  cul,"— 
Thef«  ii  place  ami  enooch  foe  Ihc  [oln*  of  proM  { 
lliil  shrncvrr  lh«  Mar*tileoil  Kin  nnd  ch>v^ 
And  Uioj-oung  ytar  drawi  tu  ibo  "coMen  prinw," 
AnJ  Sir  Konieo  ilIcdH  in  hi4  «»r  a  rn»t, — 
Then  her?  - '''"  'he  ripple  of  bif  hiiic  tbyme  t 
In  *  iheme  vhcre  ihe  llyiii^lilt  havt  a  )<cnilattt'«lnits 
In  achiMiprif  r^uanel  or  ••  Ajet"  a»A  "  .Noo," 
In  a  MBrchcd  procoiioa  of  "  If"  *nJ  "  Uui,"— 
'I'hcre  it  piME  and  cnoii^!)  Tor  ihe  palni  of  ]wo«c  i 
]!ul  wlientier  ■  *ati  glniKc  M>n<i  pmn. 
And  Ilie  ]ii,-ht  ho<jn  dance  lo  ibc  Iryuias-lime. 
An^l  llie  secret  is  [old  ■'  liuil  no  one  kDows"— 
Tlien  bcyl— fur  the  ripple  of  iaucliinc  rhyme  I 

'  Z.tUfr-dayJ.yn't-.l>tingpMmttfSnttiiiitiittittJK/JltniMiiyi,Mtu  IfiUirt} 
fChallo  &  Windtu.) 
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In  the  wo(k-a-<U]'  wottd,— for  its  need*  and  wom, 
TlwK  it  place  and  cnot^b  fot  lh«  paint  of  prOM  | 
Bui  whencvot  tbe  May  belli  daih  and  chlm^ 
ThM  h«y!— (b(  the  tipple  of  laoghing  ihpne ! 

'  (bcsc  three  Tiiotets  :— 

A  tCiu 

RoK  kiucd  me  lu-ttur. 

Will  die  ki«  me  lo-moiiow  ? 
L«t  it  be  as  it  may, 

Roie  kiktol  me  lo-dajr. 
But  the  pleaiutc  eitu  way 

To  a  uvotu  of  jorrow;— 
Rom  kiM«d  me  loday, — 

ira/*he  kUi  me  to-morrow? 

Cint- 
In  ibe  Kbool  ofooquclloi 

Madam  Rom  i*  a  tcholai ; — 
Oh,  they  &ih  with  all  neU 

In  the  Kbool  of  eoquetm: 
When  hcT  brooch  ihe  forget!, 

Tii  lo  hhow  hcl  new  coUat : 
In  Ihc  school  of  coqucltei 

Modun  Rose  ii  a  BcboUcI 

A  Ttur. 

There's  a  tear  in  her  eye,— 
Such  a  clcoilliila  Jewell 

What  can  mal(«  her  cry? 
There"*  a  Itar  In  her  eye. 

■*  Puck  has  killed  i  bljj  fly,— 
And  iii  lerriMji  cruel ; " 

There's  a  tear  in  her  eye- 
Such  a  clear  little  jcwtl ! 

Hevcr  writer  in  Fun  hus  admirably  shown  how  some  of  these 
iforms  may  be  used  for  Sotuety-Verse.     He  has  given  a  whole  scries 
of  ihcm,  including  the  Rondeau.     Here  we  have  a  Kondel  and  a  set 
I  of  Tiiolels : — 

LOVE'S  CAPTIVE. 

I  hide  ber  In  my  heart,  my  May, 

Ami  lu*[>  my  ilnrlin^  capiire  liters  I 
Ddi  not  bccitiuc  tbc'd  fly  anay 

To  leek  for  liberty  eUewboe. 
For  love  it  ever  free  ai  air! 

And  ax  with  lue  her  luve  u-ilt  stay, 
I  hide  her  in  my  h«iil,  my  May, 

And  keep  my  darling  aiptWt  then. 
ccxtva.    .to.  1799.  (J  Q 


.  him.    Bat  he  was  not  anitticaliy  delicate,  and  his  points 

sJwaj's  taken  with  full  feeling.     He  lacVed  wholly  the  art 

,  and  must,  for  this  reaitou,  »nk  only  as  third-  or  founh-rate, 

I  of  hh  line  spiritii,  bU  rendincu,  his  sjwnuncity,  and  earnest 

It  has  been  well  uid  that  the  Scotch  fifc  peculiar  in  that 

I  aflbrd  to  scnitinise  iheir  own  oddities,  and,  on  occasion,  to 

thcmselres  prcciwly  like  a  third  person.    This  is  seen  in 

rthe  wrae  wc  arc  now  dealing  with,     A  few  specimens  of  the 

jtical  classes  arc  all  thalwccjin  afTord  to  give.    The  first 

I  from  Lord  Ncavcs  on  "  The  Origin  of  Species : " — 


THK  ORICtN  OF  SPKCIES. 

IUtc  jolt  htMi  of  tbi*  ii«nlton  ihc  Doctor*  iinoni;. 
WbttbcT  atl  living  lh!t)(i  Ikon  ■  Motud  h*va  «i)(ung  ? 
ThU  hu  lM«ly  hccn  uid.  bikI  aon  ihalt  be  uing, 
Whiuli  Dolwly  cxn  deny. 

Not  ooe  or  Iwo  agn  tmfrictil  fur  llic  frat, 
II  rc<)uiK<l  a  lew  miltionit  ihv  chaufc  lu  cuiniilcie ; 
D<it  nuw  tbc  thini;'*  ■loae,  uiU  il  louki  mthet  neat. 
Which  Doboily  can  deny. 

OilKlniil  ifomtil,  our  Brcil-t^tcil-snnililit, 
.le  at  noihinj  at  ftnt  did  upirc ; 
it  M  IftU  lo  hare  offiprinE  it  louU  n  deiire, 

Whkh  nubody  cm  deny. 

Ttii*  Monad  brtixntng  a  fathci  at  mother, 
By  budiling  M  harillej;,  ;iroduc«d  ludi  another; 
And  ibfliily  ihctc  Callawtil  i  lutcr  or  bioihet, 
Which  innhoity  can  drny. 

Dal  Monad  oo  loagrr  lUtlgnaies  ihem  well'  - 
TheyVe  a  cliuter  ol  niolwuki.  now.  ot »  <* II ; 
But  whkb  of  tbc  two,  Docuin  only  can  lell, 

Which  nobody  an  deny. 

Tlitsc  betas*  iDtrciiing  Stf  hnoyani  with  life, 
And  each  lo  iltcli  w^  lioih  husband  uid  wire; 
And  at  ^t,  ili«nt^  to  tay,  the  two  lircd  wiilioul  uttite, 
Whiich  Doboily  car.  il*ny, 

Jtiil  lueh  eio-niiinc  together  soon  rroubtctomc  grew. 
And  (hey  Ihoueht  a  divttion  nr  laUnii  uvulj  do ; 
So  iheif  iimual  sytUm  wa  pMted  in  two, 

\Vt)i(U  u»bOi.Iy  on  deny. 

Thui  Phuo  ui|if<oieB  ibat  toMted  liy  ln^ 
lluiMn  hali'CT  fun  alxMt,  each  In  uutch  of  iu  anaiv. 
Never  pleMfd  till  they  kiIb  tlicir  oiMlina)  aWIo. 
Wluch  nubody  cau  dta), 
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EiCTtfcCOOc*  Ua  woe  now  irylBf  to  thool  i 
Some  put  out  ■  finger,  wiac  pul  ml  a  foot ; 
Sane  Mt  up  a  moMh,  and  kmc  tent  om  b  root, 
Whkli  nobody  can  denjr. 

Some,  wiiUag  to  w^k.  man«faclHrc4  a  limb; 
Some  rigctd  out  a  60.  wilh  a  putpote  to  iwis  i 
Some  op«««d  an  eje,  Mmc  lomalncJ  daik  and  dla, 
ViliUh  nuboJf  can  dear. 

SoiDc  eittttuics  E"'"  bultijr,  wMtc  othen  wetc  HuH, 
A)  nalure  wol  food  for  the  few  or  for  all  \ 
Ami  th«  wcakcit.  >c  ksow,  ei'ct  go  to  tbe  wall. 
Whkh  nobody  out  deny. 

A  Deer  witb  a  tuck  tbu  »a»  longer  by  half 
TluD  the  teil  of  iti  Tawly  (try  Dot  lo  la«Eh  I ), 
By  itietclitng  and  tfreUbing  bccaukt  ■  GiiaTe, 
\Vli!cb  nobody  can  dttty. 

A  Wry  lall  rtg,  will)  a  very  long  watt, 
Send*  fonh  a  pMbo«U  quite  dom  10  hU  toat; 
And  he  then  by  the  name  of  an  Elephant  p3««, 
Wbidi  nobody  u-ill  deay. 

The  faui-fooitd  beasi  that  we  cow  cafl  a  Wluk^ 
Held  ill  himl  Icgi  w  close  that  it  grew  to  a  tall, 
Which  it  BMi  foi  threihias  the  tea  like  a  flail, 
Wliich  nobody  can  deny. 

Pmlcn,  tninUcn.  and  &ntail^  are  liont  Ibe  mom  mukc  ; 
The  tacer  and  liack  may  be  tnced  to  om  Hone : 
So  m«a  verc  developed  from  ^[oafceyl,  of  co«im. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

An  ape  with  a  pliable  thumb  and  big  brsia. 
When  the  gin  of  the  pb  he  bad  monajtol  lo  galni 
Ai  a  Lord  of  creation  cuablUIxd  his  reign. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  I'm  Mdly  afraid.  If  wo  do  not  lake  can^ 
A  tclapte  to  low  life  may  our  prospccU  impair  j 
So  of  beaitly  pcopenniici  let  u*  bcwire. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  lolly  po»irion  our  children  may  Iom, 
And,  reduced  lo  all-four«,  muil  then  natrov  thtl/  view*) 
Which  would  wholly  until  them  lot  (iUiag  our  the**, 
Whkh  nobody  can  deny. 

Thcii  vn-lebrx  nett  might  be  tahcB  away. 

When  they'd  «Jnk  to  an  oyilcr  or  iutcl  »om«d>y. 

Or  ihe  pitiful  put  of  a  polj-pui  play, 

Winch  nobody  can  datty. 
Thiu  loiing  Itumanlty't  nature  and  nun*, 
And  dciccndiog  through  varying  Uagea  ofdiaiae. 
They'd  iclum  from  Ibc  Monad  from  whkb  wc  all  came, 

\Wu^iiiibo&^  can  deny. 
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In  slightly  different  view  we  may  cite  the  following : — 

LET  US  ALL  BE  UNHAPPY  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  Lyric  far  Sunday  ^igit. 

We  Zeilots,  made  up  of  stitF  clajr. 

The  eoni-looking  childicD  of  soitow. 
While  not  over-joUj  lo-day, 

Resolved  lo  be  wretched  to-morrow. 
We  cu'l  for  certainty  tell  , 

Whit  mirth  mar  molest  us  on  Monday; 
But,  at  least,  to  b^n  the  week  well, 

Let  OS  all  be  unhappy  oo  Sunday. 

That  day,  the  calm  season  of  rest. 

Shall  come  to  us  freshing  and  frigid  ; 
A  gtoom  all  our  thoughts  shall  invest. 

Such  as  Calvin  would  call  over-rigid. 
With  seimom  from  morning  (ill  night. 

Well  strive  to  be  decent  and  dieaiy : 
To  preachers  a  praise  and  delight. 

Who  never  ttunk  sermons  can  weaty. 

All  tradesmen  cry  up  their  own  waies ; 

In  this  way  they  agree  well  together: 
The  Mason  by  stone  and  lime  swears ; 

The  Tanner  is  always  for  leather. 
The  Smith  still  for  iron  would  go; 

The  Schoolmaster  stands  up  for  teaching; 
And  the  Pacson  would  have  you  to  know, 

There's  nothing  on  earth  tike  his  preaching. 

The  face  of  kind  nature  is  fair ; 

But  our  system  obscures  its  effulgence ; 
How  sweet  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  1 

But  our  rules  don't  allow  the  Indulgence. 
These  gardens,  their  walks  and  green  bowers. 

Might  be  free  to  Ihe  poor  man  for  one  day; 
But  no,  the  glad  plants  and  gay  ttowers 

Mustn't  bloom  oi  smelt  sweetly  on  Sunday. 

What  though  a  good  precept  we  sttain 

Till  hateful  and  hurtful  we  make  il  1 
What  though,  in  thus  pulling  the  lein, 

We  may  draw  it  so  tight  as  lo  break  it  1 
Abroad  we  forbid  folks  to  roam, 

For  then  they  get  social  or  frisky ; 
But  of  coarse  ihey  can  sit  still  ai  home 

And  get  dismally  drunk  on  whisky. 

Then,  though  we  can't  certainly  tell 

How  mirth  may  molest  us  on  Monday; 
Al  least,  we  begin  the  week  well, — 

Let  us  all  be  unhappy  on  Suivday. 


E. 
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W<;  have  prefcrted  to  give  these  to  the  yet  better  known  "  Origin 
of  Ijuiguages,"  or  (he  song,  "  I'm  v«y  fo«d  of  VS'atcr/  as  being  less 
likely  lo  be  Gu&iliar  to  our  readen. 

Professor  Blackic,  who  not  seldom  ruins  his  pocnis  of  this  class 
for  any  i)UTpo«:  but  dioms-singin^  through  his  rough-and-ready 
ofi'-hand  style,  and  his  inveterate  disregard  of  form,  has  written  at 
least  two  good  things,  of  which  wc  shall  present  a  copy  to  our  reader, 
assured  that  ^c  will  btigh  lightly  over  thcnL  The  first  is  metaphysicAl, 
and  is  named — 

CONCERNING  I  ANI>  HON-I. 

Slace  (aihcr  Kooh  fint  lapped  ihe  vIbc^ 

Aod  vurmcd  hU  J0U7  okl  noat. 
All  men  lo  driokisB  do  much  iodiac. 
But  witj,  nu  drioVcr  yet  knowi ; 
Wc  diink  lad  i*c  iievrr  ibink  liMf  I 
And  )«i,  lu  cur  ilfinkitig, 
7'lic  rool  of  deep  thinkiDf 
Liu  yvry  profosnit, 
A>  1  viH  opounil 
To  nil  who  will  >!cink  »iih  me  now ! 

The  poeli— God  knoo-s,  n  jovii]  race— 
I  live  ev«r  1m«a  lauding;  of  wine ; 
'     Of  Uacchus  ihoy  <i\nf,  aiul  hit  t™j  tnet. 
And  IV  HiaiiKhl  or  ihc  ImfilirT  ilivine  t 
Vel  ill  ihflt  (ill*  phrajin  ftit  rain  1 
They  four  oul  Ihe  cocdm 
or  biain-clEctTUOence, 
With  ih)ine  und  rant 
And  jinpliiiE  cuit. 
But  noihing  at  nil  ilicjr  cqilflia. 

Itut  I,  who  (lUotTihe  thoueliiful  well 

or  Plato  and  old  Aiitiutlc. 
And  KanI,  lUiJ  Mclitc,  and  Ilegct,  can  loll 
The  winlum  lliii  IJM  in  Ihe  bollIc[ 
]  drink,  and  In  drinking  I  laiow, 
Wiih  ft  ijluicc  ktw  aad  i^ble 
I  pierce  Ihronch  (lie  tjnnbol. 
And  Kite  the  toul 
Of  troth  io  Ihe  bowl, 
fiehiiul  the  mdidoiii  ttvrwt 

Now  brim  jMiur  ckia*,  and  jdanl  ii  wdl 

ficnciih  your  now  on  Ihc  talile. 
And  you  will  find  nhal  philo*ophcn  UU 

Of  [  and  noo-I  h  no  fnhle ; 
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HyKiruD  llie  nlijecli 
Tbit  wliK  it  the  object 
Thcst  thln|!i  *ra  two. 
But  111  prove  to  you 
tlat  tubjcci  xaA  object  arc  one. 
I  loJu  that  gltM  in  D]r  luQil,  anil  BUnil 

Upon  n»r  kg*.  If  I  cm, 
Am)  look  >Bcl  anUc  bcnJ|Cn  utd  tilnad. 
And  ^1  ihnt  I  am  a  man. 
Now  sirctch  all  Ihe  (lren|{ih  of  jrotu  lirk!iK  I 
1  dtiok— «n(l  ihc  object 
b  loM  ID  the  subject. 
Mflkbg  one  Viilil; 
Iq  the  lilenllty 
Of  nie  and  Ibe  wine  ]n  mr  *ciii8 1 

Anil  now  if  Hamilton,  Fnser,  or  MUI, 

Tbii  poont  can  belter  eiplaio. 
Yon  Btty  leant  f(ou  (btu,  with  nethod  uid  iVill, 
To  plamb  (be  abyw  oTycur  btain ; 
Hut  thi(  *im|)te  (nith  I  .avow, — 
The  root  of  true  ibiokinjf 
Lin  jiut  iu  (Igcj>  tliinliiogi 
As  I  Imve  ihown, 
Bjr  A  W4y  of  my  o<ni. 
To  thit  \tA\f  good  oompanj  cow, 

The  next  is  on  a  very  suitable  theme  fgr  k  prorcssor  who  at  once 
"is  a  boolt-wonn  and  is  not  t— 

SOME  DOOK-WORMS  WILL  SIT  AND  WILL  STUDY. 

Same  book-wonnt  will  lit  and  will  Mody 

Along  with  Ibcirdcni  lelvfi  alonr, 
Till  their  b»iti  like  a  milt-jHind  i^ws  muddy, 

And  their  hoftrl  is  u  cold  «i  a  stone. 
Bui  Iltlen  (o  wliit  I  non'  My,  iHiys 

Who  know  l)ie  line  ut  to  unbend ; 
And  all  labour  without  amy  play,  boyt, 

Makes  Jack  u  dull  boy  in  the  end. 

There'*  Moodic,  no  doubt  he's  n  Tellow 

or  heart,  iind  o(  head  hut  no  lack; 
llut  hit  check  like  a  lemon  Is  yellow, 

And  he  bendi  like  a  camd  his  bock. 
I  tell  liini  the  wonl  of  all  evilk 

U  ccani  \  .ind  to  live  ui  ihU  plan 
It  to  nouil«h  A  hofi  of  blue  devils, 

To  plagne  him  when  he  i*  a  man. 
Sure  Solomon  knew  what  wai  Titling 

To  keep  a  nan  juicy  and  (re^, 
And  he  tayi  thei«  i*  nothing  like  litting 

O'ci  books  (0  bring  grief  to  the  llcsh. 
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From  quarto  to  folio  cnepinc, 

Some  rccoH  of  roily  to  gun. 
He  up  that  fava  rtd  ejvs  ttt  keeping 

Dull  nich  o'er  llie  nichi  oti  in  vaiB. 

I  pesi  foil  have  bmix!  tnuiy  wraMn* 

Not  wiMT  tX  bII  Itun  ray  thyma^ 
But  pethftpt  yoD  don't  kaoir  arluii  delanlae* 

Their  «eoM  to  be  nooieiuc  sconellaMS. 
Though  briglil  lb*  grcM  t  mth  may  be  beunla^ 

Thrnigh  (limatM  H  Uruggle*  ia  Tiln, 
Or>9|iouni  bom  uomoch  npMeiiBhig 

Ukfaealthy,  that  piMton  the  brain. 

B«M«  l)«r  oU  whed  when  'tic  tdrring, 

A  iplniiet  ronjr  sit  asA  may  croon ; 
But  ft  mcddlcMRie  youth  tbouU  be  iiirring 

Ijke  Hcrme*,  with  witip  tohisibooB  [ 
With  a  club,  or  n  bat,  tm  n  mallet. 

Making  tpoil  with  Ibe  ball  mi  ibt  grceo, 
Of  roaming  about  Hiih  a  wallet 

Where  tfcamboala  aad  tooridi  are  tccii. 

Then  rixe  Irom  the  Icui-vbigcil  »u>ly, 

That  drain*  oil  the  tap  from  your  braiM ; 
Civ*  your  bee  to  the  breete,  and  srow  niddy 

With  blood  (hat  (salti  ia  ihe  veins. 
Tniit  me,— for  I  know  irbat  I  my,  boy*,— 

And  Btc  the  fine  nit  to  nubend,— 
All  woTk,  BTJih  no  season  ef  pUy,  boj^ 

Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  in  Ibe  end ! 

At  no  great  disL-tncc  behind  these  come  some  of  lh«  eflbru  of 
Sheriff  Nicolsoii,  of  which  this  is  perhaps  as  cRcctivc  as  a»y>— 

THE  BRITISH  ASS. 

{KMrtd!iH*DtU0/StitHii^  LivHiat  E<iMurtl>,  pA  Aifuit,  1871.) 

Wi>,   "The  Britiib  Grenadien." 

Some  turn  go  In  (or  Science, 

And  tome  go  in  lor  Shamt, 
Some  rou  like  hunciy  Liont, 

And  olhcia  bicil  like  lamta; 
liut  ih«rv*t  a  Bcui  that  >l  thit  Fmt 

Dcterves  a  double  glaui, — 
So  let  lu  bniy,  that  long  we  may 

Admire  Ihe  Bkitimi  Asil 

CA>r*u— With  an  Ass-AsS-OClATlON, 
Etc.,  etc 

On  England'*  fragiaai  clavct 

Thii  lirut  delighiB  to  browxv 
But  wmctlmo*  hc'4  1  rover 

To  Sco<Aan>l't  broony  Vnowctj 
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Fat  tb«r«  llic  ptoni  lupjilis  hit  want, ' 

Tlut  doth  ill  hcits  lurpBu, 
Tha  Tluiile  ludc—ihu  nu-Mtm  TomI — 

Thu  fools  tlic  Kritiui  Ami 

We've  read  in  ancient  tioy, 

llvw  a  (rtat  Ctialilcan  iwel) 
Come  down  fram  lU  hU  Elor^, 

With  horned  beiuU  lo  dvclt ; 
If  you  woold  know  how  it  hippennl  to, 

Thu  a  King  thouM  feed  oa  cnn, 
In  "  Section  D,  DciKKtmcnt  R," 

Imjaiie  of  ihc  Bitninll  Aw  1 

To  Giceion  ugci,  channing, 

Rang  the  mUfic  of  Ihc  sphere*. 
Bat  Tolet*  more  alaniimg 

Solule  ouf  loncn  can 
B]r  Sdenec  Iwld  we  now  are  toM 

How  Life  did  w>me  lo  put — 
From  ivoilil  to  woild  ihe  setdi  tren  hurled 

Whenoe  ipmng  ihe  BuiTKti  Ass ! 

Iq  our  waltilng  through  creation 

We  meet  those  fiery  iiunes 
That  hirint;  fot  propsf^tion,  | 

The  i^rni'i  of  llnli  And  Iwiicti 
And  U  it  not  a  thrilling;  thought 

That  lorac  huge  miaguidod  nun 
Will,  one  fmc  day,  come  and  iwrrp  amy 

Our  •k-ar  oM  British  Am  I 

The  <hiM  V  ho  knowi  his  falhet 

Ha*  nyc  licen  [cckonoj  wiu. 
But  tome  of  ui  would  rulhct 

Be  tpared  that  iwcei  lurpriie  1 
If  it  be  IruE  that,  when  wc  view 

A  comely  lad  or  lau, 
We  Tind  the  trace  of  the  Monkey'i  face 

Id  the  gate  of  the  Ultmiii  Au ! 

The  Ancient*,  childish  eteaituretl 

Thought  tie  dcflTcd  from  heaven 
The  godlike  fonn  and  fcalurn 

To  mankind  only  given ; 
But  now  wc  see  our  pedieiee 

Made  plain  as  in  a  glaii. 
And  when  we  grin,  we  betray  our  kin' 

To  the  sires  of  Ihe  Kkithii  Aisl 

;  vho  rejecia  with  &coin  the  Ivlief  that  the  thapc  of  hb  ovn  canine*, 
wA  their  oceailonal  grrai  develojinicnl  in  oilier  men,  nre  due  lo  out  early  pro- 
genitun  having  been  provided  with  ihcK  formidable  weapons,  will  probably 
rereal  by  meeting  the  line  of  hi»  descent.  "—DARWiyi"/'fi«»i/i/^ii«,    I.,  II7. 
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Tl  r  E  had  some  jiassci^w  on  boan]  the  "  Egroont,"  Iwund      _ 
r  V     ItrisU-iDc  to  t)w  norihcm  ports  of  the  Colony,  ntth  »hoir% 
noon  made  friends  nftor  my  custom.     Imprimi.i,  a  couple  of  d<^ 
chuined  ui;  in  the  fore  part  of  tlK  ^lip ;  a  nondescript,  uld  to  be  j 
cotley  and  of  high  repute  with  caiUc,  axA  a  small  black  and  Un, 
Tlie  higger  dog,  as  imial,  took  liU  troubles  philosophically,  and  m- 
vcyed  the  ninoundings,  let  them  be  rough  or  Bnmoth,  witli  big  bnwa 
eyes  that  could  not  probably  1>c  other  than  placid.    The  toy  do&  ii«i< 
no  doubt,  to  endless  pelting, yclpcdand  pulled  at  his  chain  ni^l  i^^ 
day,  troubled  at  the  absence  of  his  young  miuress,  who  hy  in; 
sick,  with  a  pillow  supponiitg  her  weary  bead,  on  one  of  the  saloon 
skylights.     Deserted  by  their  owners;  these  pnascDgen  hiiW  ^ 
approach  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  boisterous  delight.    Acoupl' 
of  swans  in  a  gigantic  coop  would  return  no  demonstration  of  friend- 
ship, though,  puzzled  as  tlicy  must  have  been  under  sudi  drcum- 
stances,  they  sufTered  one  to  touch  them.    There  are  probably  not  * 
dozen  while  swans  in  all  Queensland,  and  llie  novel  appeuance  of 
these  strangers  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  curiosity  of  a  lamily  ol 
colonial  bo}'S  and  girls  who  now  for  ihc  first  timenw  the  biidsn'iU''h 
l>ad  previously  existed  for  tlieni  ia  pictuicbooks  only.     These s«ia 
on  the  second  night  were  deposited  at  Kockbampton  safely,  and  ll" 
circumstance  was  thought  worthy  of  special  articles  in  the  monticf 
newspapers,  welcoming  ihcm  lo  the  public  gardens,  and  lhankinglt>< 
curator  of  the  same  for  prociiriiijf  lh«n  in  Sydney  and  bringing  thf 
through  so  long  a  voyage  successfully.     On  the  lower  deck  I  !>>■>''<' 
other  friends  in  three  blood-horses  and  a  couple  of  hacks,  bred  ^ 
the  Clarence  River,  New  South  Wales,  and  destined  for  a  nonif'' 
station.    Horses,  even  if  they  arc  not  sea-sick,  iKvcrsceui  to  cnjor* 
sea  voyage ;  these  were  remarkably  meek,  if  not  depressed.   1^ 
young  stud  horse  had  life  enough  left  to  nibble  feebly  atthetl^ 
pautin  manger  under  his  nose,  but  he  and  his  companions  in  iw*^ 
had  left  tlieir  food  unioudicd,  and  looked  wofully  like  roystctd  "■ 
the  morrow  of  a  hot  revel.    !  think  these  fellow.voyagers  are  woclhj*' 
i'nlroduction  here  as  Vwkig  cxatn^^es  of  the   dctennination  of  '^ 
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'OoIoDiGts,  b}'  extending  the  useful  hand-in-hond  with  the  beautiful,  to 
<m,-)kc  their  adopted  home,  so  £ir  as  in  ihcm  lies,  a  copy  of  tbc  old  , 
jcounti;. 

,|i        On  shore  it  had  been  hot.    It  was  ncaring  the  end  of  October, 

>cuid   eummcr  had  set  in  early,  with  promise  of  roasting  weather, 

lUtough  shorUy  afterward;  it  changed  its  mind,  and  le^  for  1879-80  a 

season  of  coolness— the  more  enjoyable  because  it  was  out  of  all  rule. 

.At  sea  it  was  pleasant  as  yachting  in  the  Solent  in  June  when  th« ! 

«ky  is  blue  and  the  wind  westerly.     Along  ihc  shore,  ajipcaring  as  a  | 

hedge  of  clouds  to  tbc  far  left,  as  ire  headed  north,  the  Aet>-  serpents 

of  hea\7  thunder  storms  wcic  playing  for  two  days,  but  the  ocean 

and  the  inlands  out  at  sea  were  sunny  and  calm.     It  was  an  un> 

desirable  icmiination  of  such  a  voyage  to  arrive  at  Flat  Top  Island 

at  two  in  the  morning,  and  be  transferred  to  a  small  tender,  upon 

'  whoso  dewy  decks  we  liad  to  pass  five  hours  under  the  glare  of  a 

,  moonlight  which   rendered  caution  in  sleep  ncctssatj-.     The  tide 

came  at  last,  and  then  we  steamed  up  the  Pioneer  river  to  the 

port  of  Hacliay,  which  is  contending  at  present  with  the  drawback 

of  a  river  curiously  channelled  and  sh.il]oii'ed  by  sandbanks,  and 

agitating  for  the  Government — by  cutting  through  the  dtincs  at 

one  i>oint  where  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  yards  between  river 

anil  sea — to  give  it  free  accew  to  the  watery  highway  of  the  world  at 

Uige. 

Atackay  is  the  metropolis  of  u  great  sugur-giowing  district.  It 
was  bom  of  sugar,  lives  by  it,  and  is  a  thriving  specimen  of  a  small 
colonial  town.  It  is  within  tJie  tropics  and,  being  Hat  and  bare, 
would  be  a  very  wann  sput  but  for  the  trade  •etut^a  which  blow  with 
I'Ucsscd  regularity  during  the  summer.  Vx^a  with  this  advantage, 
Mackay  is  not  the  town,  nor  is  any  sccond-iale  colonial  town,  the 
place  one  would  choose  for  a  residence,  without  a  special  reason.  If 
people  in  this  <]uarter  of  the  globe  would  plant  »hade  trees  as  soon  «i 
the  streets  are  laid  out,  and  let  an  abundance  of  giecn  foliage  grow 
Kimitltaoeoualy  vrith  houses  and  wharves,  all  the  conditions  of  life 
would  be  altered. 

Upon  the  adjacent  sugar  plantations  life  is  infinitely  more  enjoy- 
Bble  than  in  the  town,  and  I  could  almost  have  fancied  that  a  latent 
Jealousy  which  1  detected  in  the  town5i>eople  against  the  planters  had 
something  to  do  with  this  state  of  things.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
pl.intef!,  know  how  to  reduce  (he  discomforts  of  tropical  life  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  matters  of  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  arc  excelled 
by  none  and  equalled  by  few  classes  in  the  colony. 

It  seemed  strange  for  a  time  not  to  hcai  the  otdVtiar^  C;OT\-m^a)ux^ 
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ic  driven  vfcrc  invariably  "boy*";  imd  "boys"  sti 
meet  ihe  cyt  in  every  nook  and  corner. 

Ttirce  years  ago  I  published  an  article  in  ihe  Gfttlrman's  M'aga::iKe, 

,  upon  the  Potynnian  in  Qucensiaitd,  repitdialing  the  idea  that  he  wu 

B  slave,  pointing  oul  thst  be  pcrrL-ctly  understood  the  nature  of  tbc 

contract  which,  accordiof;  to  law,  he  makes  iritli  his  emptoyers  under- 

'  the  eyt  o(  a  Govcmmeni  agent,  and  maiotaimog  that  he  is  coatented,^ 

'happy,  and  fairly  dealt  by.    Close  obscn*atioQ  sioce  and  many  vikiti 

10  sugar  planuiions,  great  and  small,  have  confirmed  those  opinions 

The  South  Sea  Islanders  engage  to  scn-e  for  three  years,  anij  then : 

sent  back  to  llicir  islands  in  the  Government  labour  schooner.    Kroo — ;«i 

the  moment  of  their  engagement  by  the  recruiting  agent  on  the  bead — St 

of  (heir  island  homes  lo  the  moment  when  the  boat  landt  them  upoc"    J 

Ihe  same  spot  od  their  return,  they  arc  under  the  watchful  protectior  -=< 

of  tbc  Govcmmeni  and  under  the  equally  n-atchful  eye  of  the  Eort- 

]>ean  colonists  who  are  hostile  to  Polj'ncsian  labour,  and  ready  ti: 

pounce  upon  and  magnify  ihcir  ill-treatment.  The  accusation  is  tndrrr~~^ 

sometimes  made  that  the  Government  evinces  mote  anxiety  for  thci^f  ' 

wclfarcihan  for  that  of  European  immtgrants.    I  have  been  smongs^    i 

the  Kanakas  on  board  the  newly  am'red  schooners,  upon  their  phii'^     - 

taiions  ailer  they  have  settled  down  to  their  tenn  of  service,  and 

tl)c  Brisbane  streets,  wfien,  dressed  more  sprucely  than  a.  wbiii 

anisan,  they  have  purchased  their  guns  and  axes,  andet-cctcras,  u-iti 

their  recently  received  wages  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  and  m 

impression  has  always  been  that  they  arc  as  hajipy  a  class  as  any  ii 

the  colony,  and  more  happy  than  the  majorit>-  of  white  n-orkmg  nwu^en. 

They  suffer  from  pulmonary  complaints,  and  show  a  high  rate  of  mor — ^■ 

lalily,  but  still  they  arc  ansiotis  to  come,  and  numbers  of  ihemvoldn 

inrily  remain  after  tlicif  contract  lus  expired,  or  return  a  second  antz 

third  time  from  die  Islands. 

The  ivigar  pl:iiHaiion  is  a  pretty  and  homely  object  of  our  Sf 
The  mills,  with  (heir  iody  chimney  stacks, are  generally  on  the  I .:.  - 
or*  river  who^c  den^c  scrub  has  been  cleared.    At  i  distance  thc- 
crops  display  tJie  lovely  tints  of  3  young  corn-field,  and  ilw  narroi 

paths  give  an  air  of  occupation  and  imlustry  which  at  oivcc  »trilt     

the  eye  accustomed  lo  the  open  forest  or  hnlf-clearwJ  finn*.    Tti^  ^^ 
plantation  crops  are  always  green  aiul,whetlwT  in  the  fonn  of  ratoone 
or  fully  grown  cane,  arc  dcIiRhlfiil  to  look  upon. 

'ITic  carts  were  sliooting  out  iheir  loads  of  cane  fresh  from  ih 
])biiiation  a.^  we  arrived  on  a  visit  of  inspection.    The  (jiicen*: 
pbmcrs  have  always  nimcd  to  secure  the  be«  varieties  of  cine  ihLJ—  ^ 
wor!(J  could  offer,  utilising  fiom  ftxw:  to  xKixa  the  experience  of 
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,  and  Mauritiu)!,    Tti  e  heap  before  x\s  was  of  a  big  yeQow 
that  originally  «inc  from  Java,  and  was  producing  more  than 
ons  and  n  hntf  per  acre — .1  retnarknMy  good  svciagc  when  we 
mbcr  thai  in  the  early  day*  of  :»ugar-giowing  here  Ihe  planters 
dercd  ihcy  were  doing  well  with  an  average  of  a  ton  and  a  half, 
iciy  called  the  Rose  Bamboo  was  also  yielding  a  \i>ry  satiftfac- 
density.     On  the  previous  night  ihc  men.  aoccrdbg  to  their 
n,  fan  a  fire  thiough  the  cane  ready  for  cutting,  to  clear  it  of 
laves  aad  other  rubbish,  and  although  the  heavens  had  reflected 
ndcsprcading  conflagration,  the  cane,  now  unloaded  on  the 
■eap,  was  practically  none  the  worse  for  the  ordeal,  althoi^ 
nally  had  lost  its  exterior  colour  and  bloom. 
lie  biiap  of  cane,  denuded  of  leaves,  was  (ormed  at  one  end  of 
5cn  mill,  and  close  to  the  machine,  aptly  called  the  cane  earTTcr, 
aady  supplied  by  the  "  boys  '"  who  dcpo»ted  tlieir  burden  into 
aping  trough,  along  which  il  was  carried  by  an  endless  rcvohing 
up  to  a  couple  of  Kanakas  wlio  fed  the  rollers.    These  powcrfidJ 
3«  drew  tlic  cane  into  llieir  grip,  cxpreasing  every  p;irliclc  o^' 
ind  throwing  out,  as  they  worked,  the  refuse,  technically  known 
gass,  which  was  at  once  sel^^ed  liy  Kanakas  and  removed  10  be 
■d  for  fuel.    The  juice— and  the  mill  was  just  ihcn  pressing  out 

>  gallons  a  day — ran,  someivhal  tlie  colour  of  dirty  water,  into 
st'iron  receiver,  and  thence  through  a  strainer,  kept  clear  by  a 

:  Kanaka.  Jly  a  powerful  jiump  the  juice  was  next  pumped" 
wooden  gutter,  which  conducted  it  to  the  clarifiers,as  required. 
:  clari6ers  it  was  brought  to  boiling  jioinl,  and  around  these 
I  "boys"  armed  with  paddle-shaped  pieces  of  wood  were 
ring  off  the  muddy-looking  head  of  scum.  Here  the  naiviral  ten- 
to  acidity  in  the  juice  was  corrected,  and  subsequent  granuU' 
revented,  by  the  use  of  lime.     In  this  process  all  impurities 

>  the  surface,  to  be  at  once  skimmed  off.    Thus  cleaned,  the 
iireamcd  through  another  wooden  gutter  into  the  liatlcrips,  two 

er  and  each  holding  1,800  gallons.  The  dusky  ministering  < 
iing  OT-er  the  amber-tinted  seething  liquid,  now  boiled^ 
abbling  foam,  wtrc,  like  their  brethren  at  the  etariSers, 
led  in  tkimming,  with  the  difference  that  the  scum  removed  at 
age  was  worth  storing  in  a  tank.  The  juice  was  boiled  until  it 
d  37  degrees  Bcaumi5 ;  lime  ahout  three  hoitr«.  Tivelve  feel 
us  four  Kanakas  were  stoking  at  ns  many  fHmace  mouths,  and 
offcc-colourcd  bodies  and  blark  heads  coninisted  well  with  the 
'-lirown  mcgass  they  thrust  in,  pushing  ihenuelves  at  the  same 
t  well  forward  Uiat  they  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  become  (im^ 
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and  the  drivers  were  invariably  "boys*;  and  "bop"  sdO 
meet  ihe  cjc  in  every  nook  and  comer. 

Three  >'ear8  ago  I  publi^d  an  article  m  ihc  Gtiillftfuttfs  Mttgiaint' 
upon  the  Polynesian  in  Queensland,  repudiating  the  )<Ica  thnt  lie 
«  slftve,  pointing  out  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  nnture  of  tho^ 
contract  which,  according  to  law,  he  makes  with  his  employers  unde 
the  eye  of  a  GavcrnmcRt  agent,  and  mainlaintng  that  he  it  contented  ' 
happy,  and  fairly  dealt  by.     Close  observation  since  and  many  visii 
10  sugar  plantations,  great  and  small,  have  confirmed  those  opinions 
The  South  Sea  Islanders  engage  to  sctv-c  for  three  yean,  and  thcnj 
«nt  back  to  their  islands  in  the  Government  labour  schooner.    Fr 
the  moment  of  their  cng.igcmeni  by  the  rccmiting  agent  oti  ihc  bmcl 
of  tlieir  isUnd  homes  to  the  moment  when  the  boat  landv  them  upoo 
tlie  same  spot  on  their  return,  they  are  tinder  Ihe  waiclifu)  proteclioi 
of  the  Government  and  under  the  equally  watchful  eye  of  the  Ear 
pcan  colooiiis  who  are  hostile  to  Polynesian  bbour,  and  re.idy 
pounce  upon  and  magnify  their  iil-treatment  The  accusation  ^  ind 
sometimes  made  that  the  Govemraeni  evinces  more  anxiety  for  tbe^SEr 
welfare  than  for  that  of  Eunspcan  imm^rants.    I  have  lieen  amoog^^Bt 
the  KanakAii  on  board  the  newly  arrived  schooners,  upon  tlicir  plaa^^- 
^_  tations  after  they  have  settled  down  to  their  term  of  service,  and  jg —  ti 
^Kbc  Brisbane  streets,  when,  dressed  more  spmeety  than  a   whit  ^=v 
^^  artisan,  they  have  purchased  llicir  guns  and  axes,  and  cl-ccteras,  wit      J 
I       their  recently  received  wages  on  llie  ew  of  tlteir  dcpartuie,  and  m    ^r 
iinjiTCMion  has  always  been  thai  they  are  ax  ha|»py  4  class  aa  any  t   ^mi! 
the  colony,  and  more  happy  than  the  majority  of  wliiie  working  me 
'Itiey  suffer  from  palmonaty  complaints,  and  dlow  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality, but  still  they  arc  anxious  to  ronie,  and  numbers  of  thctn  volur 
tarity  remain  after  their  contract  has  expired,  or  return  a  second  an 
third  time  from  the  Idands. 

Tlic  sugar  planlation  is  a  pretty  and  Iiomelyol)ject  of  ourscrref 
The  mills  with  tlieir  lofty  chimney  stacks,  are  generally  on  the  lunlK'  «t- 
of  a  river  whose  dense  scrub  has  been  cleared.     At  a  diiiaiire  t|— V  he 
crops  display  ihe  lovely  tints  of  a  young  <:om-ficl<l,  and  the  mrro* 
paths  give  an  :i!r  of  occujution  and  irwkistry  which  at  once  strike 
the  eye  ncamomcd  to  the  open  forest  or  hnlf-cleired  fanns.    TIl  ■<"'"' 
plantiiiion  crops  are  always  green  and,  wK-tlwr  in  the  formofratooi  ^W" 
or  fulty  grown  cane,  are  dclip.htfiil  t«  look  ujwn. 

Tlic  carls  were  sliooiing  out  their  loads  of  c^ne  fresh  fiom  tte^ 
plantation  as  we  nnivcd  on  a  vifit  of  tnfpcctton.    The  QurcusLu 
planters  have  always  aimed  to  secure  the  best  varieties  of  cane  ti^' 
world  could  offer,  utilising  hottv  \\tne  \o  ^m«i  the  expnience  of  il^** 
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fava,  and  MaurithiK.  The  heap  before  us  wiuofa  bigyeHow 
cane  that  onginally  came  Trom  Java,  and  n-as  producing  more  than 
two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre — a  remarkably  good  average  when  we 
remember  that  in  (he  cirly  days  of  sugar-growing  here  the  planters 
considered  they  were  doing  well  with  an  average  of  a  ton  and  a  half. 
A  variety  called  the  Rose  Bamboo  was  abo  yielding  a  very  satisCic- 
torjf  density.  On  the  previous  night  the  men,  according  10  their 
cttstom,  ran  a  fire  tluough  the  cane  ready  for  cutting,  to  clear  it  of 
dry  leaves  and  other  robbish,  and  although  the  heavens  had  reflected 
the  widcsprcading  conflagration,  the  cane,  now  unloaded  on  the 
great  heap,  was  practicany  none  the  worse  for  the  ordeal,  althouglt 
[t  naturally  had  lost  its  exterior  colour  and  bloom. 

The  heap  of  cane,  denuded  of  leaves,  was  formed  at  one  end  of 
the  open  mill,  and  dose  to  ihc  machine,  aptly  called  the  caneanrier, 
bcessantly  supplied  by  the  "  boys  "  who  deposited  their  btirden  into 
the  sloping  trough,  along  which  it  was  carried  by  an  endlen  revolving 
bAnd  up  to  a  couple  of  Kanakas  who  fed  the  rollers.  These  powerful 
crushers  drew  the  cane  into  their  grip,  expressing  every  particle  of 
fuice  and  llirowing  out,  as  ihcy  worked,  the  refuse,  technically  known 
as  fnegass,  which  wa's  at  once  seixed  by  Kanakas  and  removed  to  be 
Btackcd  for  fuel.  The  juice — and  the  mill  was  just  then  precnng  out 
is,ooo  gallons  a  day— ran,  somewhat  the  colour  of  dirty  water,  into 
Ihe  cast-iron  receiver,  and  ihence  through  a  strainer,  kept  clear  by  a 
female  Kanaka.  By  a  powerful  jiump  the  juice  was  next  pum]>ed 
Eato  a  wooden  gutter,  which  conducted  it  10  the  c]ajilicrs,aa  required. 
lo  the  cbrificrs  it  was  brought  to  boiling  point,  and  around  these 
vessels  "boys"  armed  wilh  paddlc-Khaped  pieces  of  wood  were 
ikimmingofTlhe  muddy-looking  head  of  Kciim.  Here  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  acidity  in  the  juice  was  corrected,  and  :(utjsc<iucnt  granula- 
tion pre%-enlcd,  by  the  use  of  lime.  In  this  process  nil  impurities 
rose  to  the  surface,  to  be  at  onre  skimmed  off.  Thus  cleaned,  the 
juice  streamed  through  another  wooden  gutter  into  the  belterics,  two 
m  Dtrmbcr  and  each  holding  i,Soo  gallons.  The  dusky  ministering 
uigets  presiding  nwr  the  amber-tinted  seething  liquid,  now  boiled 
talo'  a  bubbling  foam,  were,  like  their  brethren  at  the  clariliers. 
occupied  in  skimniirg.  with  the  difference  that  the  scum  removed  at 
this  stage  was  wonh  rioting  in  a  tank.  The  juice  wait  boiled  until  it 
reached  aa  degrees  JJeaum^  ;  time  about  three  hours.  Twelve  feet 
below  us  four  Kanakn>;  were  stoking  at  as  many  furnace  mouths,  and 
their  coffce-coIourcd  bodies  and  bLuk  head*  contrasted  well  with  the 
whilcj'-brown  mcgass  they  thrust  in,  pushing  themselves  at  the  same 
time  so  well  forward  that  Ihey  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  bc<:on^  tMnJ. 
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thcmselvn.    A  whiu  maa  was  ia  chuge  of  these  bauery  fumacea, 
bul  the  actual  work  was  dooe  by  "  boys." 

Arrived  at  iu  proper  dcDsity,  the  juice  was  bulled  out  of  the 
batteries  and  conduacd  throogh  pipes  into  four  subsidas,  vbne  \\.  :»  St 
settled  for  foui^and-twenty  hours,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could.^^ 
be  drawn  ofT  dear  of  sediment.    The  grand  object  throughout 
to  clear  the  juice  of  every  scintilla  of  impuriiy.     Finally  sktmmed  in 
the  beater,  into  which  it  was  pumped  by  on  ingenious  bit  of  ma--^- 
duncry,  the  juice  next  found  its  place  in  sewn  cfaaronl  fillers,  and  JK^ 
tJtlting  leave  of  us  there  in  that  state,  presented  ilsdf  next  as  dcac^^ 
syrup.     Eadi  5Uer  contained  about  two  tons  of  charcoal,  and  throogl— ^K 
it  the  juice  percolated  into  a  tank,  where  it  lost  the  brownish  tbf  — : 
of  its  former  existence  and  becanie  ttaosparent    Then  came  tbo^^ 
vacuum  pans,  into  whidt  it  was  drawn  as  required,  and  in  which  ti^>'i 
was  boiled,  to  leave  them  a  sticky  compound  of  sugar  and  moUsiei 

Hcie  it  is  that  tlK  sugar-maker's  skill  is  jml  to  the  crucial  test  ^..■l 

rhere  would  be  nude  ibc  difference  between  good  sugar  and  bad;  fo^^^ 
the  an  of  sugar-botliitg  is  to  get  as  much  grain  as  possible  frofs  ih^^s 
nuss,  and  to  be  able  to  make  it  brge  or  small  at  will    A  lilllc  care 
IcsSQGss  at  this  stage  will  spoil  .nil.    This  was  why,  into   the  hugc^:^ 
dome-shaped  pan,  a  skilled  operator  continuity  thrust  the  "proo^*^ 
stick  "  (really  an  iron  rod)  to  mark  the  course  of  the  boiling.    Uc 
thus,  so  to  speak,  felt  the  pulse  of  the  whole  business,  and 
hammock  slung  close  by  showed  that  night  and  day,  when  the  ; 
cess  was  in  opcmtioo,  he  must  be  on  his  waidulower.   At  hand  the 
were  bsroineters,  thermoinetcrs,  steam  gauges,  ai>d  water  gauges  to 
be  set  one  against  another,  and  on  the  domed  roof  of  the  pan  thcre-.^"' 
was  a  circular  glass  of  the  pccpshow  pattern,  through  which  tb^^  ^ 
watcher  commanded  a  view  of  the  interior,  where  two  tons  of  stnJlf  -" 
could  be  accommodated.     Descending  to  the  next  floor,  this  pan^^^ 
presented  itself  to  us  as  a  gigantic  cast-iron  e^,  through  the  boltootf:^^ 
of  which  there  oozed  the  semi-litiuid  sugar,  to  travel  its  sluggish  way-^C-*! 
through  a  wooden  trough  into  the  coolers:     Outside,  I  had  nodced.^^^ 

that  the  primary  machinery  was  worked  by  an  engine  of  twenty  hotse ^ 

power ;  here  I  found  that  the  vacuum  pan  required  for  iu  own  pur-  — "* 
poses  a  twch-e-horse  engine  to  keep  its  air-  and  water-pumps  in  .*^" 
action.  In  the  coolers  wc  had  arrii-ed  at  a  dark  brown  damp  sugar,  ^'^ 
yet  not  so  damp  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  temper  it  with  molasses  ^^ 
to  secure  its  free  action  in  the  centrifugal,  a  whirling  cylinder  makiag^9^ 
a  thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  Into  this  cylinder  the  sugar  wai^***  * 
shovelled,  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  and  all  that  couldbe  seen  .*"*' 
in  the  giddy  movement  was  \ba,i  the  dark  brown  gradually  fiided  into 
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rfcite.  In  five  minutes  the  mad  whirligig  was  sioppeJ,  and  its  dr. 
tubr  wall  oT  game  wire  was  caked  with  white  sparUing  *ugai.  TTie 
bolaaaes  had  been  driven  thiougli  the  minute  perforationi,  but  the 
rue  article  remained  as  wheat  remains  on  the  lhre5hing-f)oor. 

Having  now  made  our  sugar,  and  while  still  upon  the  subject,  « 
few  more  details  may  be  added  to  complete  the  desuiplion  of  a 
ugar-mill  in  operation.  During  the  last  two  minutes  of  the  centri- 
ttgal's  [wrfonnancc  a  "  boy  "  liad  poured  in,  by  means  of  a  teapot,  a 
Hire  solution  of  sugar — tan  tueri  considerably  above  proof — and 
[lU  had  cleansed  and  polished  the  cr)-stals.  The  molasses  were  i«- 
oiled,  and  again  reboiled,  the  sediment  each  time  representing  a 
tiding  scale  of  inferior  sugar.  Passing  through  an  open  shed,  where 
lie  temperature  was  le^s  like  a  hot-house  than  that  in  which  I  lud 
leen  perspiring,  and  having  had  pointed  out  to  inc.  3.%  rcpieseniing 
cwne  of  tlie  loitset  of  the  business,  a  quantity  of  disused  machinery 
Etal  four  years  ago  wa.t  the  fAshiotiabIc  sptc-ni  but  was  now  sunken 
apital,  we  breathed  freely  in  the  sugar-house  where  the  prime  sugar, 
lirect  from  the  ccntrifugnls,  vras  put  into  canvat  bags  and  the  second 

Rty  into  "  Madagascar  pockets,"  each  holding  70  lbs. 
like  the  New  Testament  ancients,  the  sugar-planters  always  sccro 
seeking  some  new  thing,  so  that  upon  one  plantation  the  system 
adopted  may  be  different  from  that  of  another.  The  speciality  of  the 
^tU>  tlirough  the  important  ponions  of  which  I  have  conducted 
he  reader  was  purification  by  charcoal.  Other  mills  purified  by 
K>iling.  UTicilici  it  was  because  of  the  charcoal  I  know  not,  but  nn 
|nc  could  deny  tliat  my  mill  produced  a  sugar  that  had  never  been 
leaten.  The  proprietor  certainly  had  to  pay  for  his  fancy.  The 
jroccai  of  making  charcoal  was  a  manufacture  in  itself,  and  dc- 
nanded  its  own  premises.  There  I  found  a  huge  hc.tp  of  calcined 
)ODCf,  retaining  tlieir  original  shape )  a  handmill  to  grind  them  in  ;  a 
rinnowing  machine  to  separate  dusi  from  the  tme  charcoal ;  and 
ipon  the  wooden  i)arii[ions  there  were  some  bold  chalk  drawings  of 
South  Sea  ItJand  war  canoes  and  birds  and  beast.*,  and  a  good- 
ttUQOured  caricature  of  the  manager  of  the  plancation,  all  sketched 
in  leisure  moments  by  the  light-hearted  Polynesian.  In  one  of  the 
|nr  canoes  the  steering  man  was  pulling  "  the  thumb  of  derision  to 
£he  nose  of  contempt  "—proof  thai  the  artist  had  not  lived  for  nought 
In  an  £nglit>h  colony. 

'  It  was  always  interesting  to  stroll  through  and  around  the  mills. 
Had  I  been  a  dentist  the  pain,  however,  would  have  been  loo  severe, 
Tot  when  the  "  boy*  "  got  to  know  me  as  an  appanage  of  the  pro- 

Eor  manafrw.  whom  ^^y  regard  as  a  ttefti,  ^fj  ■nwi&.^v 
ocaxvrr.   wa  1799.  r  r 
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B-boxof  >*ocies"  thmt  would  be  the  envy  and  despoif  <rf  a  !«*««* 
iofibedcaul  an.      I  Icaracd  lo  like  their  merry,  simple  «yB,»ndW 
,  ,ee  nothuis  tncoagruous  in  their  uncovered  aldns,  rangloK  (ion  li^ 
eoflee  ookMc  to  falackt  according  to  their  i&Unds  ;  whether  gotOB  » 
'  and  &o  with  fawdeiu,  winding  the  huUes,  tetMlittg  the  fires,  ot  diiviit 
the  hones,  they  were  always  qutct,  plodding,  and  contented.    Tte 
oaly  iMUile  was  that  these  "  boys,"  who  in  thor  own  country  b»V  is 
the  Kun  and  allow  such  food  as  their  women  do  not  hriog  them  l» 
drop  into  their  tnouths,  should  voluntarily  enter  into  Krvilude,  aaA 
St  oDcc  become  uaeoablc  to  discipline.     Upon  thin  |>articuUr  pbn- 
uxion  ilwicwcfc  twenty  white  men  to  109  KanAkiu*.  Tliereweiciso 
(Cici  foT  crushing  that  year,  and  500  acres  aJditiunol  avaibhic  Ibi 
ftttoie  cuUivation.     The  yield  a»  a  whole  was  averaging  two  too^tt 
the  acre,  and  the  price  of  sugar  at  that  period  averaged  ^sS^| 
ton.     But  Uic  year,  both   as  to  yield  and  the  price  of  sutCUi  V| 
unusually  good. 

&I«ckay  is  the  sugar  district  par  exallenit  of  die  colony,  but 
there  aic  districts  farther  north  that  may  prove  e«|Ujlly 
siiiUiblc  climate,  rich  river  scrubs,  and  available  harbours  are 
AU  thai  is  w.'inic<l  is  capital.  The  law  nllons  ilie  emjiloyincnr 
Kuakas  within  thirty  ntilcH  of  the  coutst,  nnd  the  pre&ent  Ooveminen 
arc  not  enforcing  even  that  restriction  ;  and  it  is  strenuously  iBHtie^ 
^H  by  all  who  have  practical  aoiuaintance  with  sugar -glowing,  that  it  b 
^K  ttnpowible  without  coloured  labour.  The  industr>-  is  tncrcablng  vill 
r  r»pi(l  sUides.,  Ten  years  ago  the  exports  of  sugAr  were  rciutned  * 
^H  ;£4'  r  ><^  >^7i<  ihe  fust  year  when  a  comjhtrison  will  hoM.  I'll 
^V  •mount  was  j£i6,a6a  ;  in  1877,  the  official  returns  were  ;£i8o,64* 
^B  and  1879  will  show  a  great  incictw  upon  that  gratifying  toUL  Th 
^V  first  four  years  of  sugar-growing  in  Quecnslaiul  showed  a  1M»4|' 
increase,  but  in  1876,  which  w.-is  a  disaslruus  year  to  the  pbnttfti 
the  figures  had  sunk  to  ^21,561  ;  in  the  previous  year  thcjwtK 
^£70,207  J  and  in  1874,  which  w.is  a  very  good  season,  ihc>-  flowl" 
;£io8.373.  These  figures  will  illustrate  nl  one  and  the  saraclw* 
the  extent  of  the  industr)-,  its  i>os»ibiIi»cs,  and  iu  flucWiJiiK*] 
Accouluig  to  a  competent  authorily,  Queensland  should  b" 
produced  m  1879  not  less  than  15.000  tons  cf  sugar,  whkh  Jit.«fl 
£i%  per  ton,  represents  a  money  value  of  j£57S,ooo.  The  «** 
production,  1  am  assured,  would  not  be  much  more  tl«in  hitf  iW 
wnounU  I 

Si*gttr  was  first  grown  in  Queensland  in  the  East  Mo«t«i.«W<i 
It.  lougniy  8(,caV,ng,  the  Brisbane  district}  but  the  fosi  pt«« 
jlioufih  W<x«A(u\  u,  i;..o4v4;«.^<^^  W^  ^^      y^      jug„  &«ai! 
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Ktverthdtfs,  the  Govenimcnt  recognised  hU  enterprise  bjra  giant  of 
iflxi  acres  o{  bnd.  The  first  umple  of  Queensland  sugar  was 
mitticd  on  the  Oiboolluie  river,  about  thirty  inil<:s  from  Brisbane,  and 
Uktc  subsequcnity  sprang  up  on  the  Albcn  and  Logan  rivers  pUnia- 
tioas  still  in  existence.  The  crops,  however,  in  tbc  southern  |K>rtion 
of  the  Colony  arc  liable  to  suffer  from  frost.  Sugar  was  subsequently 
grown  on  the  Iklary  river,  where  fiimicrs  still  cultivate  the  cane 
lagdy. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  Mackay  is  the  present  centre  of  the  richest 
pbabtions,  and  of  the  15,000  tons  estinutcd  to  be  the  yield  of  1S79, 
tiw  Mackay  fields  would  contribute  S,ooo  torn.  The  pioneer  iiLiiitcr 
i(  Mr.  .Si>iller,  who  owns  tivo  plantations,  from  wliich  he  anticipated 
to  oush  3,350  tons.  At  the  time  of  my  \isil,  the  early  part  of 
KwMpbei,  he  had  already  crushed  1.375  tons,  and  there  yet  remained 
IWQ  naoaths'  ivorlc.  Vet  for  yctrs  this  gcndenian  hovered  on  the 
Inolc  of  disasiur,  and  has  only  within  the  last  two  seasons  reaped 
xlo^te  reward  for  hardships  endured  and  capital  employed.  In 
lifij,  nhcn  he  came  10  the  district  to  try  die  experiment,  the  river 
buikt  were  virgin  tropical  scrub,  and  the  siirrotinding  country  out  of 
At  limits  of  civilisation.  On  one  occasion  ihc  blacks  surrounded 
*e  txxagt  in  which  Mrs.  Sjiillcr  was  alone,  nod  for  twelve  hours  she 
tmuiMd  with  loaded  rides  by  her  siOe,  barricaded  and  ready  to 
optn  fire  at  tlie  liiBt  sign  of  hostilities.  Her  husban i5,  in  view  of  tuch 
•Beveniuality  (common  enough  even  now  in  the  unsettled  districts), 
M  tauj^t  her  the  11^  of  firearms,  and  she  would  have  made  a  good 
■Wtnt  of  the  foe  if  Uie  occasion  had  arisen.  The  blacks,  liowevcr, 
faiome  tmaccountable  reason,  raised  the  sii.-gc,  and  departed  with- 
oui  temmiltinfc  any  serious  mischief.  In  that  district  there  are  now 
''■Xea  brge  sugar  pLintations,  equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvc- 

years  after  |)lantiiig  his  cane  Mr.  Spilicr,  who  had  travelled, 
_  Lva,  and  made  himself  actguaintcd  with  sugar -growing,  crushed 
;*Mfca  cane  with  rough,  h.ird-wood,  home-made  rollers,  and  m.idc 
■If » ton  of  sugar.  He  was  now  able  to  shorn-  mc  the  oulgrowih  of 
'*"!  modest  effort,  in  tbc  two  extensive  plani:itions  which  he  owns. 
•^  largest  is  the  River  Esutc  ]>lantauDn,  whidi,  at  a  push,  has  pro- 
'^•ted  seventy  Ions  of  sugar  in  a  week.  He  em]»lo)-s  between  four  and 
*'B  hundred  hands.  Ycl  until  the  year  1870  he  was  hujiclcssly 
Notkcd  for  want  of  niadiinery,  the  first  properly  appointed  mill  in 
"ke  district  being  the  Alex.indra,  owned  by  Mr,  Davidson.  Mr. 
>|)iUeT  is  now  pu.^hing  his  sugar  fields  up  the  sides  of  hills  where  an 
IMinary  obscT\-cT  would  never  think  of  planling',  \\^\vuW>A^Q(«in^ 
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of  which  the  welcome  soolk- 
wuh  certainty  upon  watm 
and  March,  and  upon  bciai; 
i  hf  dhoMCXS  bom  of  the  motmtain  bamff. 
.mtxt  to  a  falling  nurke^ti 
wty  be  recorded.  The  fainwiH 
I  vattetj,  bat  in  1S74  it  showed  ngni 
t  wboke  dutrics  was  afflicted  with  an  tuuccoust- 
a  year  before  Had  appeared  to  lb* 
,  and  tad  been  attributed  to  fron.  Om 
I  cane  in  the  Macfcay  district  seemed  is  iT  ■ 
'  K  dnnig  Ibe  ai^it.  The  glorious  green  expoiw 
I  tbe  snasift  Sdl  is  -*■— tt*^  hoes,  was  brown  and  bUgliKd 
.  sn«  vboe  j/aaAes  of  a  rww  vaiietr,  the  Black  Jan,  hid 
.  and  there  a  tmaSX  o«sb  in  the  desen  was  ^-isible.  TM 
KM^bsdpMsedbyilwBtedc  Jsnkud  destroyed  the  {)rodixt)<< 
teoibm  Tbeacdonh,  ikA  only  BUck  Ji\-a,  but  other  ne«a«' 
•we  nnwhM.ul,  aatil  daete  were  about  thirty-six  different  kiato*! 
««» eaKvmboQ.  Expettme&Is  stai  continue,  and  the  bieni '•M 
'^fl*  I  M9tA  VKk.  me  into  ha  kitdwn  garden,  and  showed  «•" 
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confidence  is  Iclt  in  Rose  Bunbop,  Mceiu,  Dig  YcUow,  Oumate, 
Gingham,  Raphoc,  XL-iIabar,  Caledonian  Ribbon,  ntnd  Bois  Rouge. 
Every  jxar  there  arc  slight  sj-nipioms  of  rust,  but  tlic  planters,  in 
view  of  the  tuudy  canes  they  have  introduced,  and  nidcd  by  the 
experiences  of  planters  in  oUicr  countries,  arc  not  in  luudi  dread  of 
the  cotnmoo  cncm)'  which  plays  such  havoc  with  the  wheat-growers. 

There  b  plenty  of  work  to  do  upon  3  plantation  at  other  times 
ihiui  crushing.  As  soon  as  this  the  busy  season  is  over,  say  at 
Chiii.Unas,  the  young  cane,  or  raioons,  mu^t  be  cleaned,  and  tbc  rcm 
year's  crop  must  be  generally  looked  after.  Tlicre  will  be  land  to 
|ikiM{|;l)  and  prepare  ;  perhaps  new  ground  cleared  for  addition  to  the 
plantation.  From  March  to  July  ouics  are  planted,  and  by  that  time 
crusJiing  is  once  more  approaching.  All  the  year  through  the  weeds 
have  to  be  kei>t  down,  if  tlic  planter  would  maintain  his  repute  and 
get  the  most  out  of  his  cane. 

Planter^  hospitality  is  as  famous  in  Queensbind  as  in  the  West 
Indicx,  and  l>eing  generally  men  of  education,  and  liaving  under  any 
circumstances  an  uuMinted  supply  of  labourers,  they  surround  tliem- 
•elves  with  more  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  the  general  nin  of 
colonists,  The  "boys"  arc  quiet  and  handy  fellows  in  a  house,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  the  pressure  of  the  domestic -sen  ant  curse  on  a 
sugar  plantation.  The  planters  are,  from  one  cause  and  another,  con- 
sidered by  their  brother  colonists  "good  form,"  and  men  who  are 
not  required  to  rough  it,  as  arc  people  dwelling  in  the  bush.  They 
live  near  each  other,  as  a  rule,  and  can  cultivate  the  graces  of  society, 

r  while  the  scmt-tro|>ical  or  tropical  scrub  scenery  around  the  planta- 
tions has  always  a  richness  and  attractiveness  of  its  own. 
Sugar  alone,  let  mc  now  observe,  would  not  have  tempted  me  to 
Mackay,  backed  though   it  was  by  the  warm  hospiulily   of  my 
friend  and  host     I  had  been  among  tlic  sugar-canes  belorc,  and 
could  at  any  time  reach  a  plantation  within  the  compass  of  a  day's 
tide  from  Brisbane.     There  was  a  more  potent  attraction  to  lure  me 
On  a  voyage  of  600  miles.    That  atlracUou  was  indicated  in  one 
tittle  word  on  a  previous  |i3ge — the  word  "  sporL"    In  this  Magazine, 
in  the  June  of  i8;8,  in  an  article  generally  deplorinjt  the  poor 
Singling  prospects  of  Queensland,  it  is  mentioned,  ujion  hearsay,  that 
tax  aflray  north,  leagues  above  the  troi>ic  of  Ca|iricom,  there  was  a 
big  Jish  named  the  palmer,  which  rose  fitfully  at  a  large  hackle,  and 
■Was  probably  named  palmer  in  consequence    This  unknown  fish  I 
had  never  forgotten,  and  at  length  I  determined  to  make  its  acquaint- 
ance    The  murder  is  out,  though  I  have  waded  to  it  tlirough  much 
sugar. 
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AVhat  taclUc  I  had  went  wiih  mc  in  the  "  Egmont,"  and  I  begi^-, 
or  borrowed  &om  acquainUnccs,  who  haply  had  prcsorvcd  thcm.fVj, 
or  five  s:tlmon  flics,  which  I  ihoughi  might  be  sovkcablc     My  In^^ 
ftnd  hottt,  wito  had  told  tnc  about  the  palmer  ihrcc  years  before,  and 
every  ycnr  renewed  his  invitation  to  me  to  try  it,  was  tio  angler.    B^ 
lie  had  seen  the  6sh,  and  liad  assured  me  on  the  word  or  a  gco^ 
man,  »  bichdor,  a  ntcmber  or  Parliament,  an  Oxford  nun,  and  cw 
so  much  more,  that  I  should  find  some  sjiort.     But  unfiHtunatelf  k 
gave  mc  no  details.     He  could  tell  me  how  to  race  abrcaslrfi 
buffalo  and  ptstol  him  on  the  prairie ;  be  had  graduated  with  hMB 
amongst  pratric  hens  and  canva»-back  ducks,  but  he  was,  to  vf 
thinking,  brutally  ignorant  of  angling.    Consequently,  I  Eoon  ib- 
covered  tliat  T  was  veiy  ill  prepared  indeed,  as  the  reader  willidBt 
10  a  few  moments. 

The  Pioneer  river  ran  by  the  end  of  llw  garden,  and,  though  «j! 
four  miles  from  the  port  of  Mackay,  Itad  thus  soon  put  olT  its  (• 
going  drev).     It  no  longer  looked  the  a|>proach  to  an  estuaty,  Irt 

\:t,  rippling  stream  will)  clear  banks,  and  gently  sloping  shores  of 
Once  or  twice  hefore  venturing  forth  I  had  seen  Kanaknt 
from  angling  expeditions  with  strings  of  miscclLincous  fish,  and 
noticed  fi^h  moving  in  the  water  when  the  tide  was  rising, 
however,  were  the  whiting,  bream,  and  flathcads,  to  be  found  in  A 
tidal  rivers.     Four  miles  farther  up  there  was  no  tide  perccptftlt 
Rocks  nboun(l<;<!  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  broke  itt  cvmnlii 
many  picture«(]ue  ways.     It  there  became  a  really  beautiful  lim- 
Instead  of  slimy  foreshorei^  and  mangroves  thickly  s|)TOUlii)g  «l  ' 
them ;  instead  of  muddy  tide  and  monotonous  current, -'ibcK  n* 
gloomy  pools  overhung  with  rocks,  garnished  with  reeds,  adooe' 
with   lilies,  and  rufRcd    by  wild  duck ;  or  clear  ruling  sirciA 
eddying  and  roaring  over  stony  ledges,  and  gliding  and  iptenSit 
with  foamy  grace  in  their  impetuous  escape.     Where  trees  gW. 
glonsy  iropic-il  foliage  hung   in   festoons  from  the  branches  u^ 
interlaced  tree  with  tree ;    where  tree*  had  grown,  but  lud 
beneath  the  axe,  flowering  shriibs  and  scnib  undergrowth  coi 
the  ground,  and  above  ihcni  rose  the  elegant  pnlegrccn  brwKhct 
bananas,  planted  by  the  Kanakas  of  the  neighbouring  pbntabcai 
their  own  delectation,  in  groves  of  tbcir  own,  on  Sundays  and 
off-days.      In  some  of  ils  best  reaches  the  river  possessed  all 
inspiriting,  eye -satisfying,  car-delighting  characteristics  of  a 
salmon  stream,  with  the  added  wealth  of  tropical  vegetation, 
Pioneer,  in  a  won\,  was  a  tcvclation  to  me — a  difTercnt  type  of 

from  any  I  had  seetx  in  Qji«Tv^\an4. 
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!  sun  was  too  bright  and  hoi  for  aagling  at  any  other  times 
oming  and  evening,  nnd  the  first  visit  was  one  of  my  numcTOUs 
tinimcnts.  My  two  conijunions,  the  one  a  planter,  the  other 
Icr,  two  old  College  companions,  and  both  kindness  itself, 
Miglil  their  riflci  in  the  hope  of  shooting  an  alligator.  The 
ipcarcd  more  dark  and  gloomy  tlian  they  actually  were  nhcn 
that  they  were  the  haunt  of  this  liidcous  reptile,  and  the  re- 
warning  to  take  care  that  t  did  noL  mistake  a  rock  for  one  of 
dded  to  the  cicritcmcnt,  for  I  had  that  day  seen  a  horse  whose 
lind-quaiters  bore  livid  testimony  (o  the  need  for  warning, 
trusty  little  fly-rod  was  quite  useless  here.     Favourite  traces 

at  last  were  found  wanting.  Three  times  in  succcsaion  the 
ten  by  previous  use,  but  more  by  disuse  in  a  warm  climate, 
when  a  fish  look  the  while  moth  with  whidi  I  had  made  a 
Sg,  A  small  artificial  minnow  was  then  rigged  up  upon  a 
rod, but  without  swivels  what  could  be  done  ?    Certainly,  not 

Siiil,  there  were  two  brace  of  fish  to  show.    The}'  were 
herring,  but  had  nothing  of  the  herring  in  their  character. 

re  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  large  mouth  and  decided 
tin  ofi)ody,  greenish  on  the  back  and  silvery  underneath,  and 

c  some  descriptions  of  guard-fish  than  herring.  They  gave 
It  sport,  and  took  a  fly  greedily.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
in  any  quantity.  One  of  my  four  was  taken  with  a  gaudy 
io  fly.  The  fish  were  well  on  the  feed  as  evening  approached, 
>efore  long  every  scrap  of  tackle  that  would  hold  a  fi&h  had 
ainiously  given  way.  This,  to  a  real  angler,  I  am  aware,  will 
J  like  an  admission  of  unparalleled  weakness  and  stupidity, 
companions  reminded  me,  as  we  drove  along  the  sandy  track 

Td»,  a  true  sportsman  should —especially  in  fresh  fields  and 

ew — be  prepared  for  any  cmetRencj-,     I  could  urge  nothing 
icc,  hut  pretended  to  be  much  interested  in  the  reflection  of 
let  Gre«  in  the  .sky. 

next  day  wail  fur  a  wonder  grey,  and  eventually  wet ;  one  of 

Ofm  muggy  days  fatal  to  fish.     Fortunately  my  despair  was 

duration.    The  owner  of  iho  .^Icxandia  pbntaiion  was  a 

ittxman,  learned  in  all  br.inches  of  angling,  and  when  I 
ly  told  him  of  my  iiredicamcnt,  and  a.iked  him  to  lend  me  an 

ng.  and  a  sinnning  bait,  if  he  had  one,  he  placed  his  whole 
ui>'  at  my  disposal.     Had  I  been  at  Speysidc,  I  could  not  have 

Iter  supplied.     He  furnished  me  with  a  peerless  eighteen -foot 
rod  and  winch,  treble  gut  tracings  with  brass  swwdt,  «o.4 

mom  mmroH-s  of  the  largest  size,  ll\e  ptcww  t:^\VK\w.\  "V 
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hud  the  niglit  before  decided  I  should  have  brou^t.  Moicom,  he 
directed  inc  to  ihc  likeliest  spots,  m  one  of  which  he  had  cut  do«i « 
tree  th;it  interfered  with  a  throw  into  a  boil  at  the  loot  of  a  small  UL 
l-'ruiu  tlie  top  of  a  flattisfa  boutder  jutting  out  at  a  point  whettAe 
river  was  split  into  three  puts,  and  the  tOTTcnts  Grettcd  and  roucd  lO 
day  long,  and  where  1  could  conunand  every  description  of  mmi,  I 
ipt  at  work  for  two  liours ;  hours  of  abandonment  to  ncocsiM 
Bport  that  conijienute  ^r  a  hundred  blanks.  It  wis  a  plcuutt  to 
use  the  long  ]>erfectly  balanced  rod,  andlicar  the  whirr  of  the  biglMCot 
windi ;  and  pleasure  even  higher  to  reel  the  savage  plunge  of  tk 
palmer,  as  it  learned  that  the  nicely  spinaiDg  phaotom,  to  Uk  i 
delicate  gudgeon  m-orking  its  way  up  stream,  was  a  delusion  tiX  i 
snare.  At  this  sjiot  1  killed  seven  &sh,  the  largest  81-lbs.,  the  imlbt 
4-lbs.  It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  meet  with  one  of  the  cighttco- 
snd  twenty-pounders  that  are  occaaioiiaUy  taken,  bui  I  was  sntisiei. 
knowing  that  the  seawu  was  not  far  enough  adi-^nccd  for  really  p^ 
■pon,  and  that  ilic  water  was  very  low. 

My  good  friends  had  looked  on  with  patience  and  content,  <*f 

thost  pleased  that  he  liad  not  brought  me  to  the  Pioneer  on  a  I>^ 
scent,  the  squatter  always  ready  with  tlic  landing  net.     By  the  tiM^ 
had  exhausted  the  water  from  the  boulder  point  of  view,  luDcbc*" 
was  ready  upon  the  higher  rocks  over  which  the  main  channel  c/th* 
river  tunbtcd.     Overhead  a  canopy  of  vines  gave  shade  and  shelttf  l 
at  our  feel  ilic  water  gambolled  between  and  around  Ihe  bouMefS* 
at  our  ude  lay  the  rifles  for  the  acooniinodatjon  of  a  stray  inonsltf'; 
,Kt  our  back  a  brook  had  created  a  gurgling  channel  of  its  own,  as   '* 
prefeniiig  a  peaceful  and  unostentatious  outlet  lo  the  more  impoii'^ 
violence  of  the  adjacent  cataiocL    And  near  and  far  beyond  t*^ 
river  Led  we  were  hemmed  in  by  strange  abundant  foliage.     '"  "-^j, 
middle  distance  of  the  main  stream,  across  a  line  of  rocks,  and  '^^^ 
lii]^h  and  dry  u[»n  the  drift  wood  brought  down  by  the  last  fiot.^^"  ' 
lay,  white  and  perfect,  the  skeleton  of  an  alligator  that  in  lift  f"^^*. 
have  measured  twelve  feet.    The  bottles  had  been  dcliciously  cool^^*^ 
in  the  river,  and  the  feast  was  ci'cn  luxuriously  spread.  . 

As  the  recently  caught  fish  hung  susjiended  from  the  branches  ^^  ^j^ 
a  tree  they  looked  imcommonly  like  pike,  and  the  resemblance  ha^^° 
smick  mc  when  the  first  palmer  came  within  scanning  distance  in  ih^^^ 
water,  liven  its  maimer  of  striking  and  fighiing  had  reminded  mc  C-^ 
the  pike,  and  the  colour,  as  it  flashed  for  a  moment  and  disappeue^'"'*^ 
in  the  final  struggle,  was  exactly  that  of  the  familiar  jack.  Thcn^^' 
howe%'cr,  the  likeness  ceased.  Though  there  was  a  tendency  to  iliu±!s 
fciJMike  head  of  the  pytc,\itfiM\Wi.i!Riiv»-'^ai«  had  no  teeth, . 
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Ut  the  bony  rim  of  the  mouth  when  stretched  open  was  a  pure  ovaL 
lie  dorsal  lin  was  spiked  like  that  or  pikc-pcrch.  The  e}-e  in  one 
ght  seemed  red,  in  another  yellow,  in  another  opal  It  was  a  strong, 
unesooM  fish,  and  the  dght-poundcr  gave  roc  not  a  little  uoublc. 
Cut  the  bait  dose  under  the  fall,"  the  obliging  lender  of  the  tackle 
1*4  told  me.  Upon  this  hint  I  improved  somewhat.  The  over- 
■nging  trees,  the  gap  made  by  the  sportsman  just  mentioned,  and 
i*  long  rod,  enabled  mc  to  drop  the  phantom  on  the  edge  of  the 
B*c«de,  and  over  it  came  plump  into  the  creamy  bubble.  It  was 
Jcen  in  an  instant,  and  the  fish  made  a  furious  rush  round  the 
jontain  hollowed  out  at  the  foot  of  lh«  fall.  He  was  well  in  hand, 
owever,  and  acknowledged  as  much  by  dotting  through  the  shallow 
rater,  thirty  yards  without  a  pautc.  down  stream,  anililly  making  for 
nd  gaining  a  reef  of  rocks,  into  which  I  feared  he  was  hopelessly 
Mangled.  It  took  a  quarter  of  an  hoitr  to  dislodge  him  by  such 
;entlc  humouring  as  slackening  the  line  and  straining  it  from  dilTcrent 
MMidoDS  suggested ;  and  then  came  a  smart  tussle  witli  the  bended 
od  in  open  water. 

The  iport  continued  good  intermittently  during  tlie  afternoon, 
ind  I  became  reckless  in  the  matter  of  wading.  Cauttooed  tuicc  by 
ny  friend  when  floundering  waist-deep  across  the  nonows,  1  forgot 
Jl  warnings  in  tlie  excitement  of  spinning,  until  hy-and-by  I 
eccived  a  caution  of  another  kind.  A  deep  pool  seemed  a  probable 
>lacc  for  a  iialmer,  particularly  the  glide  of  a  byeuash  on  the  further 
tide.  To  send  the  bait  to  the  desired  spot  could  only  be  cRecled  by 
rading  in  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards.  Half  a  doien  ca^lK  pro- 
lucing  DO  results,  I  backed  out  upon  the  rocks,  and,  simultaneously 
rith  my  achieving  foothold,  a  dark  shadow  in  the  water  beneath 
umed  and  glided  slowly,  a  fainter  shadow  every  moment,  into  the 
leepest  part  of  the  pool.  There  crept  over  me,  as  I  j>eered  aglisjt 
oio  the  water,  a  cold  shiver  that  almost  repeats  itself  as  I  recall  the 
id\-enture.  One  of  my  friends— from  whom  I  had  wandered  un- 
viltingly — was  already  shouting  to  mc  to  keep  away  from  the  pool, 
md  he  had  no  reason  to  shout  twice.  It  was  a  notorious  alligator- 
UPPt 

^Bome  naturalists  protest  against  the  word  "alligator/'  averting 
Im  our  Queensland  hero  is  a  crocodile.  Whatever  il  may  be,  it  is 
t  dangerous  customer  to  men  and  beasts.  Horses  and  cattle  going 
lown  to  drink  are  often  wounded.  I  know  of  two  instances  of  men 
riding  ocroi^  a  ford  being  mutilated  in  the  leg,  and  of  Polynesians 
aiui  children  being  attacked  while  bathing,  and  dogs  carried  away. 
I  saw  the  track  of  one  of  these  creatures  weW  icftivei  fe'5itv'Cr*'*«Jci'» 
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edge,  about  VnaXj  prds  into  the  scnib,  where  its  soft,  dingj  «tnti> 
c(^s  had  been  bid.    Mr.  Spilkr  told  me  of  aa  cncoimtet  vilk  u 
alligator  in  ihc  eairly  days  of  his  plantation,    niicn  out  sbootin^  bit 
dog  suddenly  honied  and  retreated  rmm  »  patch  of  reeds.    LooMif 
down,  he  saw  within  five  jards  or  tiis  feet  an  aHii^tor  atxMl  mt 
feet  long.      For  a  moment  lie  was  nonplussed,  hin  barrel*  bciif 
charged  with  Na  4  shot    But  be  was  e<)ual  to  the  occukm,  ^A 
keeping  his  eye  steadily  upon  the  enemy,  lie  drew  Itis  charges,  uJ 
sul>stt[utcd  a  couple  of  bullets  which  hapi>ened  to  be  in  his  poudt. 
%f cannhile  lite  alligator  kept  his  hideous  tittle  eyes  fixed  upoa  him, . 
but,  beyond  an  uneasy  wagging  of  his  tail,  did  not  roovc.    Mr.Spiilnj 
slowly  raised  his  gun  and  sent  a  bullet  into  the  alligaioi's  eye,  irilb-1 
out  touching  the  eyelid.     The  beait  made  a  sjiasmodir  ad^'anct^ttt 
was  stopi>cd  for  ever  with  the  sceond  bullet.    Tliese  alligjitoo  M 
found  in  all  the  rivers  from  the  Fllzroy  at  Rodiham[Xon  tiortbwai^ 
and  arc  an  ever-present  iource  of  danger.    They  have  I>«d  iW 
twcniy  Teet  long.     It  re<iuirvs  a  true  shot  to  kill  them  direct,  nnd  llKf 
generally  eKCapc  for  the  time,  to  be  lonnd  <!ead  aAcrwardi.  Th 
while  skeleton  we  had  iu  view  at  luncheon-time  was  douUks  *•  1 
example. 
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ANY  years  ago  it  happened  to  rnc  to  be  In  a  i>Iace  wheie  1 
ought  not  to  have  l>ccn,  busily  occnpicd  with  matters 
^wherewith  I  ought  not  to  have  been  occupied,  and  entirely  hnppy  in 
^By  emplojnnent,  when  suddenly  a  dar);  shadow  fell  between  nic  and 
^Bie  sunshine,  and  a  tall,  TamilinT  figure  in  gown  and  ticnchcr-cap 
^^onfrontcd  me  with  the  demand,  "  What  are  you  doing  here,  boy  ? " 
"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  I  unhesitatingly,  being  nacutally  ready  n-ith 
^^e  formula  which  "  every  scliooiboy  knowt^" 

Hp     "  Don't  tell  roc  lies,  boy,"  was  the  stem  rejoinder.    "  Vou  must 

^Bsvc  been  doing  something.     Don't  you  know  that  yoti  arc  always 

^^oing  something,  and  always  will  be  during  every  minute  and  second 

of  your  waking  life  7   And  as  8  general  thing,  the  chances  arc  that  you 

rill  be  doing  no  good." 

I  was  a  great  deal  too  young  and  loo  much  in  awe  of  thoK  set  in 
aihorily  over  mc  to  find  solace  in  an  unspoken  A»  qnoqut.    I  ilunlc 
ay,  oppressed  by  a  novel  and  alarming  conviciion  of  rexponsi* 
lity — a  conviction,  the  strength  of  which  was  in  no  wiie  lessened 
the  circumsUmcc  that  this  same  moralist  was  pleased,  upon  more 
in  one  subsequent  occasion,  to  charge  me  in  specific  terms  with 
doing  nothing,  and  to  administer  coneclivcs  to   my  person  upon 
that  express  ground.     For  1  plainly  jjerccivcd  that  he,  who  was  wise, 
jnst,  nieTcIfiil,  and  righteous — at  least,  he  always  ga\'e  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  so— could  not  mean  to  acctise  me  of  doing  tliat 
^■riiich  he  lu(!  himKelf  declared  to  he  imposi^Ible,  and  that  his  figure 
^Hf   Kpeech  wuN  itK-rely  intended   lo  imply  that  I  h.id  fulfilled  his 
^ftrediction  and  h.nd  been  doing  no  good    And  so,  when,  in  reiiding 
^^  review  upon  a  humble  work  of  mine  the  other  day,  I  came  acrois 
the  umial  observation  that  "  because  one  has  nothing  to  say,  it  does 
lot  therefore  follow  that  one  should  say  it,"  I  did  not  undentand 
e  critic  to  be  complaining  that  I  had  exercised  a  needless  reli 
ncC' — which   might  seem   to  be   the  strict  interpretation  of  his 
wonis — but  rather   that  I  had   needlessly  said  what  my  respected 
schoolmaster  would  perhaps  have  defined  as  nothing,  i.t.  something 
that  was  of  no  good. 
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Ftf  be  it  6im  me  lo  dis{>ate  the  truth  of  such  an  aasotioA.  My  I 
irfif  w^lj  a  Of  ihielcl ;  and  H  b  a  comlbn  to  kaow  that,  if  the  «ni  I 
{•  ■i||iH!WW'*  hu  doec  Dofaodjr  mach  good,  it  usuredly  caanol  hive  I 
daBcaiqrbodi-niKli  IwiB.  But,  dm  me,  what  i  Ibruuuiic  thioi;  R  I 
is  Ihit  tbt  [rrrtlifftniT  tallicted  ta  hter  life  upon  useless  cftxli  >k  I 
onlj  of  «  ouxal  namrc,  and  £iU  Bpoa  a  metaphorical  cuticle,  wtick  I 
haa,  pdhspoi  gnn  a  trifle  tou^  with  yeant  If  all  of  us  who  bn  1 
aaid  and  writtoi  thtnp  thu  woe  of  do  good  to  anybody  *ttt  w  J 
reCEnre  the  nrift  retribatioa  of  our  school-days,  with  what  sore  \»^  I 
we  should  onwl  about  the  streets,  and  how  the  air  would  ntosnd  I 
vith  ihc  whisila^  of  biicfa-rods  t  Critics  and  critkised  migh  Ox"  I 
auBgk  thdr  moatts  :  statcstaco  would  icposc  uneasily  opon  (ha  I 
lolbeT-covatd  benches ;  leading  oitidcs  would  admit  in  a  (n>  I 
short,  sad  tcntcaccs,  their  inability  to  lead :  there  is  too  nudi  icstV  I 
10  fcai  that  DMsy  of  our  most  distinguished  dinnes  would  be  Incif*-  I 
cjtued  frna  moostiog  the  pulpit-stairs  next  Sunday ;  and  be^  I 
sadi  s  rtpmt  had  been  ia  force  for  a  week,  sikncc,  moumfid  ^  I 
prefaund,  would  hare  £iDen  upon  all  the  stricken  land.  I 

It  is,  in  short,  obrious  that  if  all  uttcniwcs,  the  wonh  of  w^     | 
n^  be  set  down  at  lero,  were  to  be  txuushed  from  amoog  ua,  soc><^t 
would  find  itself  in  a  sotry  plt^t.    Empty  talk — and  perhaps,  *^  * 
limited  extent,  empty  writing  also — b  a  harmless  and  not  uople*^'^ 
fcOBipaniment  to  the  drudgery  of  existence.    It  is  like  tlic  twitt^'*** 
of  birds  in  the  bnncbes,  oir  the  sdrring  of  leaves  in  sununcr  wi^^T* 
or  the  breaking  of  wavdela  on  the  shii^e— or  shall  we  say  it  is       "^ 
the  cackling  of  geese  upoo  a  conunoo  ? — all  of  wliidi  sound*.       ^ 
agn:e2bly  t^n  the  ear,  and  pleatc  the  brain  with  a  dieerful  suiJJ  ^ 
surrounding  life,  and  really  stand  in  ao  need  of  justiBcation.        ^^ 
CaoiMM  be  alwayx  giving  or  receiving  iasgiirai'ement.    But  some  V^^^^^L 
ftS  we  know,  don't  tike  to  hear  gceac  cackle,  oikI  want  to  know  ^'  "*    , 
the  wild  waves  are  saying  and  peirist  in  prying  into  the  caus^s^^A 
tilings  and   finding  sermons  in  stones,  and  dettviag  |>rofit  oc^^-^^P 
evcrytliing.     Of  these  arc  the  curious  race  of  conunentators  ^"^  *^ 
starting  from  the  assumption  thst  their  author  is  a  great  poet,  ^ 
great  philosopher,  or  whatever  il  may  be,  will  have  it  that  tS^^-^ 
leconJcd  words  rou*t  be  great,  and  twi«  hU  sentence*  this  way      ^ 
thai,  cudgelling  their  brains  to  get  at  his  meaning,  with  no  stHpt-^"*  „ 
that,  jierhaps,  he  did  not  mean  very  much  aflcr  all,  or  that,  if  be      -*"*■ 
it  doe*  not  greatly  signify.     Everybody  has  heard  of  one  of  <^-^*^ 
perplexed  persons  who  in  despair  went  to  Goethe  himself  to     ■^'  *" 
what  was  the  agnificauon  of  a  ceruin  passage  in  *'  Faust,"  anc^^*' "" 
ceived  in  reply  a  candid  assunXKe  *w.  tivt  ^o«  really  dtdn't  kt^*"  "*' 
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f  these,  too,  arc  the  wtsMCres  who  ponder  over  oraeutsr  sayings  of 
mperors  and  prime  ministers :  of  these  arc  the  tribe  of  intcn-iewers 
nd  their  readers,  and  the  dreadful  people  who  pester  great  men  lo 
'rite  ihcmsclves  down  asses  in  albums,  ox  to  favour  the  petitioner 
rith  a  few  words  of  sage  counsel — whence  come,  sometimes,  retults 
rhich  are  almoM  pallmic.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  newspapers 
:nteruine<J  us  with  an  anecdote  of  an  eminent  prelate  recently 
leceascd,  to  whom,  as  to  one  noted  for  teaming  and  wisdom,  a  young 
nan  had  applied  with  the  usual  idiotic  request.  The  good  bitliop 
ao  doubt  found,  as  humbler  folks  might  have  done,  that  he  had 
nothing  lo  say.  and  duly  proceeded  to  say  it.  But  as,  ftom  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  clothe  his  nothing  in 
1  garb  St  once  striking  and  origirul,  he  reflected  for  a  short  space, 
bimI  then  ctme  out  n-iih  the  following  astounding  bit  of  advice  : — 

"  Alwap  i-'crify  quotations."  Well,  really  one  would  have  thought 
that  he  might  have  done  a  little  better  than  that.  In  that  delightful 
book  "  Holiday  House,"  Uncle  David,  wishing  to  bestow  a  parting 
word  of  warning  upon  hi*  nephew  and  niece,  solemnly  cautions  them 
agaiiut  cracking  nuu  with  their  teeth  ;  which,  as  a  good,  sound, 
practical  counsel,  might  be  considered  preferable  to  that  delivered 
by  tlie  Right  Reverend  Father.  Doubtless  it  is  well  to  verify  quo- 
tations ;  and  it  is  also  well  to  live  within  your  income,  to  be 
Kbstemious  in  your  habits,  to  love  yoiir  neighbour  as  yourself,  and 
to  follow  ihe  dictates  of  your  consrienre.  The  Bishop,  however, 
probably  perceived  thnt  his  (luestioner  would  be  grievously  dis- 
kppointcd  if  he  were  either  sent  away  with  no  advice  at  all,  or  were 
merely  advised  to  keep  those  precepts  which  he  hod  observed  from 
his  j'oulh  up  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  piece  of  wisdom  suitable  to  the 
Dccasion  is  produced. 

But  why  should  this  (KNtilent  young  man  have  forced  the  poor  old 
gentleman  into  saying  this  foolish  thing?  Why  could  he  not  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  pure  and  simple,  but  must  needs  insKl  upon  having 
nothing  dressed  up  lo  look  like  something?  There  are  people,  1 
Say,  who  won't  put  up  with  a  roimd  O,  were  it  as  syrometrically 
flrawn  as  Giotto's — who  can't  bring  themselves  to  listen  to  anything 
Ihat  is  neither  instructive  nor  pretends  to  be  so.  But  with  these 
persons  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves,  since  they  will  certainly  not 
kvostc  their  valuable  time  in  perusing  desultory  remniks  which 
professedly  have  Nothing  by  way  of  a  text.  Others  there  are,  such 
hfi  the  writer— and  it  may  be  hoped  also  the  reader — of  this  paper, 
who  are  less  exacting.  We  have  an  undersUnding  of  the  beauty  of 
repose;  we  know  that  it  is  an  innocent,  ai  deV\^\\t\]\, «xA  ^.i^Oa 
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L^mne  thing  to  lie  iui>iitc  t^wn  the  gnus  in  warm  ¥r«tuher,  to  watch 
H|b  clouds  uiling  high  above  the  trce-lo[)«,  and  to  dro))  the  rdtu 
upon  the  neck  of  thought.  ^Vc  have  no  cAjcction,  every  now  , 
agAin,  to  doii%  nothing  and  thinking  of  nothing ;  and  one  of 
sooner  than  ^p  asJeep  in  the  rocking-chjiir  by  the  open  window 
yonder— is  jwepducd  even  to  go  the  length  of  writing  about  nothing. 

I«  not  this  text,  indeed,  ^s  good  a  one  as  another  to  h.ing  a  brief 
disODUtsc  upon,  seeing  how  extensive  a  pian  Nothing  (in  the  scnse'| 
attached  to  the  word  by  Pedagogus)  plays  in  the  affairs  of  the  world' ' 

wc  iuhahit? 

I«h  haV  Mcin  S»ch  anf  NiehtK  crttrlh, 
D'rvm  tat'*  to  vohl  aiii  in  dci  Wdl  ! 

Zero,  big  and  dear,  is  written  up  here,  there,  and  c\-eiyHhete.  How 
many  loves  and  <i<iarreh,  wan  and  treaties,  plots  and  projecti,  and 
high-iouitding  |i[ograinmes  have  bad  to  acknowledge  this  rotund 
cypher  as  Iheir  ultimate  resultant !  Tlie  library-ihelves  of  the 
British  Museum  groan  beneath  the  wcij;ht  of  accumubled  zeros ; 
musty  terocf,  neatly  eitgrossed  upon  [iiirchincni,  clioke  the  Public 
Record  olTiccs  i^f  EuroiK ;  a  gentle  shower  of  i:cios  Boats  through  the 
stitmbcious  ainiOTphcTc  of  many  a  church,  twice  at  least,  in  every 
week  :  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  honest  men  arc  diligcatly  manu- 
facturing and  disseminating  this  harmless  blank. 

All  llv  winOy  waji  ot  men 
Ai«  but  cItM  that  rlin  wf, 
An<l  h  lleblly  UM  i«alB. 

It  u»  a  terrible  waste  of  energy.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  might  it  tiot  be  an 
even  more  icnible  thing  if  all  this  energy  were  condemned  to 
achieve  |>ennanent  results?  \V1ten  a  surikient  bead  of  stnui  has 
been  got  up  to  keep  the  engine  of  Progress  going,  is  not  n  saCcly- 
valvc  a  useful  and  comforting  conirivaiKe?  The  mperabundsnt 
steam  escapes  in  a  white  cloud  not  unpleasuig  to  the  eye,  and 
evaporates  speedily  into  iliin  air,  injuriiig  no  one. 

'IIktc  is  a  depressing  theory  to  the  effect  that  no  word  was  ever 
spoken,  no  deed  ever  dooe,  but  has  had  its  contefiuenccc  immediate 
and  infiniie ;  just  as — to  use  a  somewhat  thrc4dl>are  simile — tlic 
smallest  pebble,  dropped  into  a  pool,  will  send  circling  tipples  to  the 
very  limits  of  the  glassy  sutfoce.  Itut  this  is  a  dreary  new  nf  ihini^, 
which  we  may  surely  be  permitted  to  ignore.  IIm  responsibililtet 
of  life  arc  large  enouj;h,  in  all  consciciKC ;  wc  don't  need  to  survey 
themwiih  llie  aid  of  mictascojics  and  niagnifying-glasses.  Far  more 
agreeable  is  it  to  contemplate  the  all-cntbiacing  zero,  and  the  torI 
whither  the  sayings  and  dout!^'^  tf,  wimft  ^at  men,  u  well  as 
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ones,  seemingly  tend.     \i,  upon  one  CMxasioo  or  another,  w«  have 

iaid  nothing  .1  triAe  too  loudly,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have 

:^rTed  in  good  company.     Arc  not  belter  and  wiser  men  than  we 

3crjx;tuaUy  shouting  out  nothing  at  tl>e  lop  of  their  voiues  ?    Take, 

'or   insunee,  ihose  pulpit  utterances  to  which  passing  allusion  has 

I  ust  been  mode:     It  was   recently  my  privfl^e   to  listen  to  two 

preachers  whoae  careumstances  and  surroundings  difTcrcd  widely,  but 

whose  sermons,  I  am  Iwund  to  say,  resembled  one  another  very 

triosely  in  respect  of  issue.    Number  One  was  the  incumbent  of  a 

fashionable  London  church,  and  addressed  himself  with  the  assured 

ease  of  a  practised  orator,  and  without  any  aid  in  the  shape  of  notes, 

to  a  large  and  presumably  well-educated  audience.     He  made  a 

good  start,  and  for  a  time  we  rolled  pleanntty  along  a  broad  high- 

road  of  mellifluous  commonplaces  ;  but  presently  he  began  to  show 

■signs  of  swening  towards  a  by -path  of  doctrine,  at  the  end  of  whtcH 

there  was,  so  to  ^peak,  a  palpable  brick  wall,  dangerous  to  heedless 

drivers.     I  don't  think  he  had  the  remotest  intention  of  turning 

clown  this  eul-ttt-tat;  hut  lo  my  great  delight  he  did  so,  and  evidently 

did  not  realise  his  |Kwition  until  he  had  reached  the  very  end  of  it, 

amd  wax  i^x  to  face  with  that  insunuouniablc  obstacle.    I  awaited 

svsuhs  with  no  small  curiosity.     I  thought  he  would  make  a  fcini  of 

getting  over  the  wall,  or  that  he  would  try  lo  work  round  it,  or, 

jjerhaps,  to  knock  a  hole  in  it  with  his  head.     Dm  not  at  ?.1L     He 

2>auscd,  blew  his  nose  with  great  de)il>eraiion,  restored  his  handker- 

ciiief  lo  his  pocket,  and  then  witli  a  brisk — "  But  to  resume,"  trolled 

liack  to  the  safe  highway  of  platitude,  down  which  he  bowled  us 

xnenily  for  another  ten   minutes  or  so,  pulling   up  linally  at  our 

destination  of   leto  in    true  workmanlike   style.      Such    conduct 

certainly  did  not  seem  to  show  a  high  respect  for  the  intelligence  01 

vhe  congregation,  but  probably  the  speaker  knew  what  he  was  about, 

and  was  aware  that  that  assembl.igc  was  not  composed  of  persons 

likely  lo  be  severe  upon  tlucnt  inconsequence.   So  much  for  Number 

One,  a  truly  adtuil  xero-mongcr. 

Number  Two  was  the  chaplain  of  a  large  county  asylum.  His 
o.aAiiQTy—f^tffliitxti/'itnJn — consisteiJ  of  some  five  hundred  lunatics, 
who,  not  being  coniidered  too  mad  to  take  part  in  a  religious  scnice, 
might,  one  would  have  thoujiht,  lave  been  capable  of  understanding 
a  few  plain  words  of  hope.  1  therefore  looked  for  something  very 
brief,  simple,  and  explicit ;  but,  to  my  utter  amazement,  we  were 
called  upon  to  listen  to  a  mystical,  metaphyseal  kind  of  discourse, 
which,  v>  far  as  I  could  make  out,  had  neither  starting-point  nor 
^im,  and  which  came  lo  an  end  at  last  for  no  <aK«  ati^'^^'tcw  \<eu<»cv 
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than  ihat  c^-«o-lhing  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  Uter.  I 
txavtx  for  one  sane  person  present  who  would  have  bees  qtie 
unable  lo  say  wHat  in  heaven  or  earth  the  man  iras  driving  at  1 
don't  know  what  the  five  hundred  lunatics  thought.  U'hcn  il  was  all 
0%-eT  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  preacher.  isA,  loc 
want  of  something  belter  to  say,  I  asked  hiro  whether  he  found  tiit 
he  could  gain  much  inflticncc  over  hi^  Itock. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered,  shniggtng  his  shoulders ;  "  ihcic  it 
nothing  to  be  done  with  them.  But,"  be  added,  vrith  a  toudt  c^ 
modest  satisfaction,  "  I  can  control  ihcm  with  my  eye." 

He  had  a  pair  of  goggle  eyes  before  whose  glassy  imperturt^- 
bility  I  could  well  believe  that  the  most  exdcabic  maniac  niglM  bm 
fiillen  back  discouraged.  "  There  was  no  disiurbaooe,  you  m^*  N 
continued ;  "  we  very  seldom  have  any  disturbance."  And  be 
seemed  to  attribute  the  credit  of  this  graiifjing  ciroitnsiattce taaAi 
to  the  visual  and  in  no  degree  to  the  aiiiculatiog  orgia  with  wbdi 
he  was  blessed.  I  was  aAerwaids  informed,  it  is  true,  that  a  fcv 
Sundays  back,  a  patient  had  jumped  up  in  the  body  of  ibe  cbipd 
and  had  loudly  apostrophised  hU  pastor  as  a— well,  as  an  adjectiM 
fool ;  but  his,  1  suppose,  must  have  been  one  of  ihc  veiy  Iwl 
cases.  Upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  all  piasKd  off  decently  aDd  b 
order. 

Now,  these  two  reverend   gentlemen,  if  tried  by  the  nde  "( 
Pedagogus,  could  hardly  have  escaped  tlagellalion ;  for  1  ddy  vif 
man  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that  he  was  one  whit  the 
better  or  the  wiser  for  Number  One's  disscruiion,  and  Number  TW 
did  not  even  profess  lo  have  made  an  cfibrl  at  rendering  hinstf 
intelligible.    And  yet  it  would  be  rather  liard  to  My  that  cithff«f 
them  deserved  punishment.     The  first  had  to  addrc»  a  clasef 
penon.t  who,  next  lo  being  bored,  abhor  nothing  so  much  as  bdnf 
asked  lo  exercise  their  thinking  faculties.   He  oflered  them  a  siring  cf 
well -expressed  truisms,  interspersed  with  pretty  metaphors  and  >lt>>' 
trations,  and  sent  them  away  contented.    The  second  confessed  Itt 
inatKlil)-  to  influence  the  mentally  al!1icle<l  through  the  tnediuin  rf 
speech  ;  and  so  (t  suppose)  he  did  his  best  to  gratify  thctr  tastes bf 
presenting  them  n-ith  a  declamation  full  of  sound,  signifying  nothii^ 
There  is  every  reason  to  bclie\'c  that  their  respective  methods 
producing  lero  gave  satisfaction  lo  their  respective  hearers.    Ilisund^ 
niable  that  they  might  have  done  better,  and  indeed  ought  to  havt 
donebettet;  but  what  then?   Neither  of  them  is  a  feilutc.    OntbecOn* 
traiy,  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  one  testify  by  their  constant  attend- 
fl/ice  at  his  church  ihal  ihcTf  \ooV  nv^i'^rJsa  »  ».  Vitt^t  and  cndurini 
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fiiocess  ;  and  if  (he  same  te$t  of  dlicicncy  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
other,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed  that  his  task  is  an  exceptionally 
discouraging  one.     What  would  you  say,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  6ve 
hundred  madmen  ?     I'or  the  matter  of  that,  what  would  you  say  to  I 
fiifc  hundred  sane  persons?    1  have  an  idea  that,  if  given  sufficient' 
time  in  which  to  prepare  it,  I  could  preach  one  really  admirable 
tcnnon,  and  it  would  not  surj>rise  mc  to  hear  that  you  also  enter- 
tained a  similar  modest  notion.      Itut  what  about  fifty-two  or  a 
hundred  and  four  sermons  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?    And  next 
year  ? — and  t)ie  year  after  ?    Among  all  tlie  spinners  of  emptincis,  I  < 
think  the  der^  are  those  who  merit  the  largest  sh Are  of  leniency! 
and  obtain  the  lex'it.    The  unfortunate  occupant  of  the  pulpit  must 
bold  forth  once  a  week,  whetlier  he  will  or  no  ;  and  it  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  require  a  perpetual  su{;ply  of  grun  without  chaff 
from  that  hcbdoraada!  mill  ui  to  expect  a  similar  boon  from  the 
politicians  nith  whoitc  oratory  a  general  election  deluged  the  coiuitry 
oot  long  ago,  and  who  cannot  object  to  hearing  their  speeches  rated 
at  zero,  seeing  that  some  of  them  have   since  shown  so  much 
willingnesa,  not  to  say  eagerness,  to  admit  the  impeachment,  and  to 
ex))t^n  that  if,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  they  said  so  and  so,j 
and  so  and  so,  tlicy  in  truth  meant  nothing  at  atl — nothing,  that  is, 
except  in  a  general  way,  "Codlin  is  your  nun,  not  Short."    It  is 
evident  that  a  csndidute  can't  announce  himself  in  that  bald,  concise  j 
sort  of  way  ;  some  flowers  of  rhetoric  must  needs  be  scattereil  among  \ 
the  throng,  where  they  arc  usually  appraised  at  precisely  their  proper 
value.    Every  now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  some  thlck-hejided,  humour- 
less creature  will  start  upand  demand  explanations,  proofs,  authorities, 
or  what  not ;  but  we  may  he  pretty  sure  that  by  the  nation  at  large  1 
the  Imic-honourcd  joke  of  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  is  tolerably' 
weU  understood,  and  that  the  number  of  votes  lost  to  A.  by  the 
eloquence  of  B.,  or  vict  itrii,  is  small  indeed. 

Yet  surely  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  eloquence  were  altogether 
luppressed.  It  is  mostly  innocuous  ;  it  is  sometimes  amusing ;  at  the 
least  it  affords  subjects  for  conversation  and  for  the  letting  loose  of 
the  storcd-up  wisdom  of  leading  articles.  By-and-by,  when  the 
bonourable  and  right  honourable  gentlemen  arc  duly  elected,  cornea 
more  eloquence,  followed  by  mere  leading  articles ;  and  what  is  th« 
upshot  of  a  great  part  of  It?  Heaven  forbid  that  the  insignificant 
vrritCT  of  this  disquisition  should  compare  the  legislators  of  his 
country  to  that  class  of  animals  from  whom  much  cry  and  little  wool 
is  to  be  expected.  Still,  it  can't  be  denied  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
cry.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  ccrtam  ma,Uas\),\«ft'«\wA», 
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a  stupendous  lunouDi  of  ftrgutncm  and  disuission  hu  beaeipaAcd, 
and  of  which  ihc  ouiconjc  is  as  mi-isibte  as  was  tHe  Spu^  fcrt 
before  it  oune  in  sight.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  nea>URS«hid> 
engage  oiu-  attention  at  the  present  day  ;  for  these  arc,  of  count  t( 
the  la&t  impoitaoo.',  and  are  fmught  with  incalcuhble  coDBcqixnat 
to  the  homnn  nice;  but  looking  back  into  history,  one  seems  Wte 
able  to  distinguish  a  host  of  letter  oontrovenies  lAuA  ban  t» 
ininated  in  a  general  "  As  you  were  t "— retoUilioDS  suceerirf  fcf 
restorations  and  rcnctioru — long  wan  which  have  ended  in  ntKhiiift 
or  even  in  lets  lluui  nothing ;  the  result  presenting  ttselT  in  the  i<«ad 
a  row  of  Og^ires  with  a  doleful  minus-inark  for  pre&c 

And  what  of  the  sepanitc  ntoms  who,  throu^  their  mlmoA 
representAtivcs,  have  thus  spent  time  nnd  money,  and  split  haitSi  ud 
waged  wars  ?  Has  the  han-est  proved  more  sfttbfiictOTy  to  theis  in- 
dividually than  coUecitvcly? 

Icb  Mi/t*  mrin  Sadiuf  KampTiuid  Kikg, 
VnA  nnt  er)>n|;  to  nancbrr  Sicig ; 
Wli  lofrn  in  Felndet  La&tl  tiliuin, 
D«in  Freundc  soUl't  nicht  vlcl  l>etMr  aan, 
Uod  ich  vcrlor  cin  Beln. 

Here  U  a  minus-mark  with  a  vengeance.  Alas  I  the  history  ofdM 
world  is  the  history  of  the  individuaL  ^Vho  can  cost  a  badnori 
glance  upon  the  resolutions,  the  projects,  the  promises  of  bygM 
years,  without  seeing  a  crowd  of  zeros  dwindling  away  into  the  i» 
tancc,  with  here  and  there  a  minus-cnark  amongst  them?  I  u« 
heard  a  prosperous  gentlcmaD  assert  that,  if  lie  had  Iiis  hfe  to  li<* 
over  again,  he  would  not  alter  it  in  a  single  particalar ;  but  I  isnjUie 
Iliat  he,  if  sincere,  was  very  nearly  a  unique  sjiecimen  of  the  n<ft 
For  most  of  us  the  post  has  little  to  show  but  a  succession  ef 
appointments  and  mistakes — *'  For  who  knoweth  what  is  good  fiif 
man  in  this  life,  all  the  days  of  hii  vain  life  which  he  spctuktbu 
shadow  ? " 

But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  upoii  a  subject  which,  ii  ^ 
l>c  seen,  is  susceptible  of  indelinite  development  In  ages  put  *>'> 
to  all  nppearancc,  in  cigcs  yet  to  come,  men  have  laboured  and  *il 
labour  anxiously,  inddatigably,  at  the  production  of  nothing  P(M^ 
ing  the  advent  of  the  millennium,  this  Hate  of  things  must  be  sab- 
mittcd  to,  tind,  indeed,  is  not  without  its  consohitions.  Fornetti 
labour  is  better  than  no  labour  at  all.  It  is  better  to  do  nothiiC 
actively  than  passively;  it  may  even  be  belter  to  write  an  idlee»I 
about  nothing  than  to  fall  asleep  in  the  daytime. 

Two-and-thirty  years  !^;o,  when  they  were  setting  up  aUUm 
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Uitmaux,  to  the  huge  deh'ght  of  some  100,000  lazy  workmen,  in 
iris,  all  sorts  of  grand  results  were  predicted  for  this  singular  enter- 
ise.  There  was  to  be  an  end  and  a  finish  of  the  do-nothings. 
Dt  only  was  compulsoiy  idleness  to  be  abolished  at  once  and  for 
er,  but  voluntary  idleness  likewise  was  to  be  shamed  into  disap- 
arance ;  and,  as  time  went  on  and  ideals  realised  themselves,  a 
teinal  government,  having  the  supreme  direction  of  work,  was  to 
Ip  every-man  in  that  art  or  trade  for  which  nature  had  best  6tted 
n,  and  thus  put  an  end  also  to  misplaced  energy;  so  that  altogether 
was  a  very  fine  scheme.     But  that,  too,  ended  in  nothing. 

w.  K.  KORR15. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Pbotophomb. 

SCIENCE  is  ustuUjr  stem  nnd  cool;  sober,  dclibente,  and  ol- 
cuUting :  but  nov  uid  then  it  suddenly  breaks  loose  >n  iril4 
sensational  outbursts.  Itie  photophonc  it  the  most  recent  tamiicc 
or  such  iiapropriety.  The  idea  of  talking  to  a  suabcun,  aod  itit 
nmbcAtn  repeating  the  conversation  to  a  Iriend  a  (|uaTter  of  a  nAc 
dfadni,  is. i{>]Mrcnity  more  congenial  to  ttaion  Munchausen  than  lo 
sober  |)hysici5ts. 

It  if  far  too  startling  to  have  CKApcd  the  daily  ncwspapn^  ud 
therefore  my  readers  must  know  more  or  less  about  it  already.  SiilL 
1  cannot  pass  it  over  altogether,  especially  as  some  of  the  fint 
published  accounts  of  it  dashed  forth  very  confidently  a  tathtr 
ptaiistblo  but  totally  fallacious  explanation  of  the  marveL  'fhcf 
atjted  thit  Mr.  Belt  hnd  succeeded  in  converting  the  Itght-waM 
iuio  skkiikJ -waves.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this.  The  ireoNn 
prtiudng  a  ray  of  light  are  very  diflerent  from  the  tremors  ^  ihc 
nyi  of  light,  or  rather  of  the  beam  of  light,  upon  which  the  acticn 
of  the  photophone  depends. 

Place  a  tumbler— or,  belter,  a  finger-glass— of  water  on  a  talilt  to 
such  a  position  that  direct  sun-rays  shall  ttiike  the  surface  of  ^ 
water,  and  from  this  surface  be  relTectcd  on  the  ceiling.  A  ptteh<' 
light  corresponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  water  sui&ce  ffl 
there  be  seen.  Now  draw  a  well-rosined  yiolin  bow  along  the  dp 
of  the  glass  so  at  to  produce  a  sound.  Immediately  the  (Oool 
st-irts  the  water  will  be  agitated,  quite  a  storm  of  little  wave*  «B 
appear  on  its  aurrace.  The  t:unbcani  reflected  from  tlic  vxAmx^ 
be  simiLirly  agitated,  :m{l  the  image  on  the  ceiling  canetpoo(Ui|ft 
disturbed.  If  mcicury  be  substituted  for  water,  the  experiment  «S 
be  more  demonstrative. 

This  flickering,  waving,  or  agiution  of  the  sunl>eam  i»  quiu 
different  from  the  tremors  of  the  luminifcrous  ether  whkh  a« 
supposed  to  constitute  the  light  itself.  It  is  tl>c  ready-made  Bj** 
that  is  disturbed,  not  the  light  producer. 


Science  Notes. 

Th«  above  experiment  is  suggested  because  it  mitjr  be  easily 
msde,  and  the  effecu  aic  coane  enough  to  be  jiut  visible.  With 
taiuble  appanUiu  we  may  ]>TD%'e  that  a  solid  sur^ice  is  agitated 
limilarl/  to  the  water  surface  when  acted  u[>on  by  the  waves  of 
sound.  This  is  done  by  inaking;  the  wellknown  experiments 
ipiinldii^  sand  on  glass  or  metal  plates  and  dia^ving  a  violin  boi 
^netoss  their  edges,  or  that  of  simibrly  cm-cring  a  stretched  mem- 
'orane  and  singing  to  it.  In  both  cases  the  sand  or  linei  powder 
arrays  itself  in  bcautifiil  geometrical  figures  conesponding  to  the 
"  nodes," />,,  the  rallcys  between  the  wave-hills  of  the  plates  or  mem- 
brane, and  thus  demonstrates  the  \-ibiation,  and  to  a  certain  extent^ 
draws  its  {lortrait 

If  such  a  solid  vibrating  surface  be  made  to  reflect  a  beam 
light,  it  is  evident  that  the  bc.ini  will  flicker  according  to  the  varying 
angles  whtdi  the  waves  of  the  undulating  mirror  surface  present  to 
the  incident  rays,  and  this  flickeritig  beam  may  be  reflcctetl  upon 
atwther  surface,  as  our  beam  from  the  tumbler  of  water  was  leHectcd 
to  the  ceiling  surface. 

This  is  what  is  done  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  construction  of  his  photo>. 
phone.  The  voice  of  the  speaker  is  directed  against  tlie  lack  of  . 
Bat  mirror  made  of  material  sufficiently  clastic  and  flexible  to  be  set 
in  decided  undulatory  movement  by  the  sound-waves  of  the  .lir.  A 
plate  of  tliin  glass  or  mica,  covered  on  one  side  with  a  bright  film  of 
chemically  deposited  silver,  is  u*cd.  .\  beam  of  sunlight  concen- 
trated by  a  lens  strikes  the  silvered  face,  while  the  voice  behind  throws 
the  plate  into  undulatory  motion.  The  light  beam  is  reflected  from 
this,  and  trembles  or  flickers  in  exact  correspondence  to  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  reflecting  surface.  The  trembling  beam  is  caught  upon 
the  "  receiver,"  a  disc  of  hardened  india-nibbcr  stretched  like  the] 
drum  of  our  otm  ears  at  the  end  of  a  suitable  hearing. tube.  The 
open  end  of  this  tube  is  applied  to  the  ear,  and  a  miniature  repetition 
of  the  speaker's  voice  is  heard. 

Now,  what  is  the  action  of  the  receiver?  This  it  the  most  puz- 
iliiq;  question.  I  will  only  venture  to  suggest  a  probable  or  approx- 
imate explanation,  which  further  investigation  must  either  confirm  or 
refute. 

^Vhen  light  falls  upon  any  substance,  it  may  be  either  reflected, 
absorbed,  or  transmitted,  or  all  these  in  different  degrees.  If  the 
sobstanoe  is  opaque,  only  reflection  or  absorption  occurs.  The  hard 
rubber  reflects  a  little,  and  absorbs  much,  of  the  light  it  receives. 
But  what  happens  to  the  rubber  when  such  absorption  takes  place? 
The  t^ht  disappears  nltogeiher  as  light,  and  is  converted  into  heat 
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ar'apaaim  fixce ;  in  thb  cue  of  Uie  fliclcering  txeatn  ihe  blcnttr 
of  0ie  recemd  li^l  varies  with  the  akkenngt,  as  on  the  uiiintof 
am  prinuy  espenmetu,  where  the  cresls  snd  hollows  of  wntcr  nra 
■K  pictorcd  1^  ,difocnt  (k^re«s  of  himinosily— or,  n:U(ivei]r,  of 
Sght  aod  shade.  Thus  the  receiver  will  be  heated  or  opiiukit 
variomly  ii  Jiiigent  parts  of  the  receiving  side,  a  series  of  moleaAa 
stnuns  or  dtsbnbaaces  will  be  set  up  that  must  buckle  and  unduhic 
the  thin  fihs  or  ^Bc.  aod  do  this  with  a  ra[>:dit]r,  degree,  and  du- 
ncter  concspoadng  to  the  wavings  oT  the  reflecting  plate  ihii 
reoetvcd  the  voicck  This  agitated  sur&ce  communicates  x  coi»- 
ipaodiqg  agitation  to  the  air  within  the  tube,  and  thus  transnuti  id 
that  stiU  more  $CQsiti<rc  leceivcr,  the  membrane  of  the  ear<dniD^* 
eoma  though  teeble  txupf  of  the  original  air-waves. 

I  shotild  not  have  dared  to  venture  litis  cxplanatioo,  «Wli 
<!ciiMH>d8  the  doing  of  so  much  by  such  minute  and  rapid  variitiou 
of  esqttai^ve  sinin,  had  we  not  already  learned  tl>at  Boundt  w 
sinfiariy  tiansinitted  by  equally  minute  and  rapid  vjiiattons  of  uxif;- 
nctic  sujin  in  the  receiving  plate  of  the  telephone,  atKl  also,  (S  Mr. 
Bdl  hai  lately  shown,  by  analogous  vartitk>ns  of  electric  siraio  in 
excessively  thin  fUms  of  selenium,  the  conducting  i>Ower  of  which  ii 
M>  curiously  altered  by  the  action  of  lighL 

Mcr  readily  the  text-book  accouute  of  the  magnitude  of  louDit 
waxes,  vc  iMturally  find  some  dilticulty  >n  reconciling  ibcm  wilb  jadi 
minute  movements  as  those  above  considered ;  but  this  ^ccollcili^ 
tionwill  be  tcM  dillicult  if  wc  reflect uponwhat  un'iucslioiuibl/Mnin 
within  that  sinatl  lump  or  bone  (the  ninstoid  process)  that  projtdi 
downward  on  both  sides  of  our  skull,  and  may  be  fvlt  as  a  profNllcn 
liehind  the  ear.  Within  thb  there  is,  stretched  across  a  little  ting  of 
bone,  a  delicate  though  tolerably  siilT  membrane,  about  a  quartcf  of  an 
iiKh  in  diameter.  It  is  drawn  out  to  due  convexity  and  kcfl  n 
proper  tension  by  a  delicate  cord  atuchod  nearly  to  its  centre^  nd 
beyond  it  is  a  chain  of  almost  microscopic  movable  bones,  aad  * 
scries  of  complex  clianneh  in  the  process  of  bone  above  named. 

All  the  tntihanieal  or  acoustic  business  of  bearittg  is  done  in  0)ii 
little  space,  and  every  mudtficiuion  of  audible  sound  b  conveyed  t? 
modification*  in  the  vibrations  of  this  little  membrane,  aided,  probably, 
by  tremors  of  the  skull-bonc  itself^  Distinguishing,  as  we  do,  notodj 
the  various  ivord%  of  speech  and  notes  of  music,  but  also  the  tones  of  dif- 
ferent vMce^  and  even  the  sound  of  different  foot-falls,  l>ow  incoiKW»- 
ably  minute  must  be  die  niwliliciiions  of  the  tremors  of  our  auditiliy 
ap/wralus  in  receiving,  transmitting,  and  distinguishing  such  ilutOlB^ 
raWcvarialioMofait  tt«nor\  Nn4'w>w\»\av\\ttVwieof  sutjidclkatdr 
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bshioned  waves  must  flutter  throLigh  th«  small  cavity  of  the  tyni* 
panum,  the  still  narrower  looped  arches  of  the  labyrinlli  and  the 
windings  of  the  cochlea,  all  included  within  a  projection  of  bone  no 
tngger  than  a  tilbcit  nut  I 

London  Fogs. 

NOW  tlwl  wc  are  entering  upon  " the  gtoomy  tuonth  of  Noven 
ber,  uhcn  ihc  people  of  England  cut  their  thTO;tts  and  ! 
Uienselves,"  the  subject  of  tog  is  quite  in  season.  AVhat  is  fog  ? 
lad  why  should  London  be  xo  pre-eminently  selected  for  its  vigita- 
ttoot?  A  general  answer  tu  the  first  of  these  (lucxtions  may  be 
easily  given.  Roughly  sjieaking  it  i.t  3  stratus  cloud  resting  ou  the 
curfice  of  the  earth.  The  dnignatton  "  stratus  "  has  been  given  to 
those  rJouds  that  are  shai>cless  and  dllTused  through  the  air  in 
lioriioniaJ  oc  nearly  horiionut  ftCcumuUitioDx. 

1'he  material  of  this,  like  that  of  other  clouds,  is  small  particles  of 
water,  Komu  say  vesicles  or  n:iiniitc  hoUuw  spheres  like  soap-bubbles, 
but  this  theory  is  questionable  ^Vhatcvcr  be  the  form  of  the 
particles,  ihcy  arc  there,  and  ore  suspended  ia  the  air  as  litiuid  water. 
The  atmosphere  always  contains  water,  but  in  clear  air  the  water  is 
gaseous,  while  in  clouds,  fogs,  and  mists  there  is  uncvaporated  liquid 
wuer,  in  addition  to  the  clear  aqueous  vapour. 

If  you  watcli  the  sUvery  douds  tliat  reflect  the  summer  sun  rays, 
It  process  of  dissolution  may  frequently  be  observed.  A  thin  detached 
waif  or  "rack"  may  be  followed  by  thie  eye  as  it  sails  along,  gradually 
diminishing  until  it  vanishes,  and  even  a  itusdvc  lowering  cumulus 
may  be  seen  to  all  dissolve  "and  leuve  not  a  rack  behind." 

7'his  occurs  when  the  clear  air  around  is  not  saturated  with 
vapour,  but  is  thirsting  for  more,  iuid  obtains  it  by  evaporating  the 
little  suspended  jiariicles  of  liquid  water  that  fonn  the  vi-tible  cloud. 
If  the  air  around  is  saturated  no  such  evaporation  takes  place,  or 
Uie  contrary  may  occur  by  the  cooling  of  saturated  surroiuiding 
space,  and  thus  the  cloud  increases. 

It  lias  been  generally  assumed  that  in  all  cases  where  a  fog  or  j 
max  prevails  the  air  is  saturated,  but  several  reliable  obscrvatiou ' 
have  shown  that  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  foga  cenu^n 
•hite  the  air  is  &r  from  saturated.  In  one  case  the  dew>potot  wai 
18*  Fahr.  below  tlie  temperature  of  the  air,  «>.,  the  air  only  contaunod 
ks  mudi  vapour  as  was  due  to  it  tiad  it  been  iS"  colder.  Here, 
then,  is  a  physical  conundrum.  Huw  can  these  minute  particles  of 
Uquid  water  remain  suspended  in  such  thirsty  sir  without  becoming 
cn^xmted? 
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Kmccnnoncbai^eswbastft^ectied  to  the  action  a(  dhM^ 
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In  ihc  caily  day*  of  photography,  Mungo  Ponto  discovered  that 
paper  Vrhich  had  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  dried  in  the  dark  became,  like  the  chloride  and  other  salts  of 
silver,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light ;  and  funlier  investigation 
proved  that  this  property  belonged,  not  to  the  body  of  the  paper 
itself,  but  to  the  size  varnished  over  its  surface.  T)iis  chromatiied 
gelatinous  size  became  insoluble  in  proportion  to  its  exposure  to  the 
light,  so  that  when  the  paper  was  washed,  the  variable  lemoval  of  the 
variably  soluble  gelatine  left  a  faint  picture,  if  the  prepared  psper 
h^  been  duly  exposed  in  a  camera. 

1'his  faint  xhadony  suggestion  skilfully  followed  up,  led  to  tlie 
production  of  more  decided  pictures  on  a  surface  of  glass  covered 
more  thickly  witli  gelatine,  and  treated  with  chromnte  of  potash,  or 
chrome  alum. 

Su<:h  a  thick  film  vaahed  away  in  different  degrees  produced  a 
printing  tui&ce,  CKaggerateil  verj-  conveniently  by  the  fact  that  the 
insolubility  was  accompanied  by  a  swelling  or  thickening  of  the 
gelatine  (ilm.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  how  carbon  dust  was 
Bprinkled  over  this  variable  glue,  to  which  the  dust  variably  adiiered ; 
how  the  gelatine  picture  was  actually  stamped  into  mcul  by  tiie  "naturc- 
printing  process;"  how  gelatine  piciurc-tilras  were  skinned  off  from 
one  surface  and  transferred  to  another ;  how  their  varying  adhc- 
sion  to  water  and  repulsion  of  oil  was  made  available  for  inking  them 
like  lilliographic  stones;  how  zinc  plates  arc  etched  from  these  gelatine 
jMctures;  how  lithographic  stones  have  the  picture  61m  bid  upon  them; 
how  such  films  uc  toitured  until  they  submit  to  receive  an  electro 
deposit  of  copper  upon  them,  which  brings  the  picture  standing  up 
in  bold  metallic  relief  to  be  backed  with  Ij-pe  metal  and  wood, 
and  then  printed  in  a  common  press  with  ordinary  type.  By  walking 
down  New  Oxford  Street  anybody  may  sec  some  of  these  results  in 
the  .\ulotype  Gallery  there,  and  tliousands  of  book  and  newsjuipcr 
iiluitrations,  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to  be  wood  engravings,  are 
produced  by  one  or  another  of  these  processes,  each  of  which  ia  a 
triumphant  example  of  Ihc  union  of  science  and  art. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  intended  to  write  about  when  I  began  this 
note.     Its  proper  Eiibjcct  is  leather. 

Take  a  solution  of  gchitine — clear  soup  will  do,  and  smell  it  Take 
some  tincture  of  galls  or  infusion  of  oak  bark,  and  smell  that  Then 
nix  them  together  and  smelt  the  mixture.  A  new  odour  will  have 
become  created,  a  very  familiar  odour,  suggestive  of  St.  Crispin  ;  the 
smell  of  a  practical  shoemaker's  shop,  Uic  smell  of  leather.  If  both 
solutions  were  clear  as  they  should  be,  another  cKati^n  w  (jcnR^N^i^Jw^ 
(he  ausWre  becomes  turbid  with  a  wtbiiUty  dat  to  ?tfKwiieox^«twS*»'\ 
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thrsUunna-getadne  or  the  Mscnco  of  leather.   ItiitgdmincKiideK^ 
tuMglt  :tnd  insoluble. 
The  skiD  of  animals  is  mainly'  composed  of  gcUtinc,  uhI  (be 
pTOCCu  of  tanning   conxiMs  in  convening   ihc  soft  and  uhUe 
geUtinoufi  integument  into  tough  and  insoluble  unno-gcUtinc. 
The  reader  will  now  iJerccivc  the  drift  of  this  long  prcaniUe^ 
which  is  dimply  lh»t  chromic  acid  is  about  to  be  substituted  far  at 
bark,  catechu,  tiuuiach,  divi-divi,  valonia,  and  the  other  sooKCl  rf 
tannic  acid.    So  much  luving  already  t>een  done  by  phoiogyapkil 
with  cliToinic  acid  and  geUuine,  and  during  so  many  years,  it  ii  odf 
surprising  that  chromtting — {if  I  may  coin  a  n-onjl) — as  a  sobithtt 
for  tanning  should  not  have  been  invented  lung  ago.     In  sjutt  cf 
the  old  adage,  something  ibat  is  very  like  leather  may  be  prwluctd 
by  steeping  prepared  liides  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  pottA 
^^    instead  of  ordinary  un  liquor. 

^H  'lite  inventors  and  their  reprcscnlaiivcs  of  course  claim  nanf 
^^  advantages  over  orditury  tanning,  one  of  these  being  rafiklitr  ef 
action,  less  than  half  the  lime  being  required  for  the  kalheriag<' 
the  gelatine.  We  have  yet  to  Icara  what  is  the  quality  of  the  so 
product,  'Hie  records  of  tlic  patent  office  include  a  very  lonK  list  ^ 
processet  for  shortening  the  tedious  process  of  ordinary  tannti)(^  sicb 
m  sewing  up  the  skins  as  lugs  and  forcii^  the  liquor  through  theoii 

»thc  appticaiion  of  the  principle  of  cxosmosia  by  exposing  one  side  w 
a  dense  solution  and  tlie  other  to  a  weak  one  \  jvicking  the  skin  litli 
BDoll  holes,  &c.  Sec.  &c ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  taito  (Snydo^ 
process),  the  usual  effect  of  rapidity  is  to  produce  harshacn  ' 
briltleness,  and  this  whether  the  hastening  means  be  mechanical  M 
chemical ;  thus  the  best  leather  is  Utlt  that  which  is  slowly  tauwd 
by  old-fashioned  simple  immersion  in  unsophisticated  tan  btliff 
made  from  oak  bark  only. 

We  shall  .tee  what  the  chrome  leather  proves  to  be ;  this 
be  done  by  wearing  a  pair  of  boots  made  from  iL    £i 
tdl.i  us  that  the  new  leather  is  being  made  "  in  fourteen  tanneries  « 
Germany,  and  is  being  introduced  into  Russia,  Belgium,  Prance,  and 
Italy." 

Practical  Science  in  Franxb. 


tan  IkJiW     I 
Its  can  bcfifl 

1 


THE  French  Association,  fnuned  on  the  model  of  our  Britisli 
Association,  ha3  had  a  successful  meetiag.    Naturt  teOs  ui 
that  "the  most  attractive  excursion  was  undoubtedly  to  the  cavei 
where  chamiwgne  is  manufactured  by  the  old  process,"  and  that  "»■ 
</(?n)onstration  of  the  \>niv:\\iVc«  ot  ^c  c^^mnn  was  given  ita  tbf 
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(of  Poinmcr}-,  where  Madame  Pommcry  kiudly  pcnnittcd  tlio 
i  to  xasikii  fnuliial  tat  of  the  quality  of  her  celebrated  produce." 
I  have  not  seen  the  report  in  which  is  embodied  ihc  results  of  this 
practical  tesling,  wliicb,  if  properly  written,  should  begin  and  end  with 
"  \\\\>,  hii>,  humth  t "  If  Dot,  the  French  tavam  arc  not  yet  on  a 
level  with  tJw  red  lions  of  our  Itritish  AssociAtton. 


A   PERfORATED   MOUNTAIK. 

MY  old  friend  Torgkittea  was  btely  introduced  to  the  Bnliah 
Association  at  Swansea  by  ProTeuor  W.  J.  Solbi.  It  is  attj 
insular  granitic  rock,  one  of  the  ihou&inds  of  sudi  i&lands  that  rrinj^e 
the  cost  of  Scandinavia.  It  i»  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  ihc  Arctic 
drele,  and  composed  of  siratilicd  granite  or  "  gneiss."  When  seen  at 
a  distance  from  (lie  south,  it  is  remarkably  like  a  round-topjied  broad- 
rimmed  hat.  It  is  824  feel  higli,  and  pierced  with  .1  very  curious 
natural  tunnel  5^0  feet  long  (Professor  Sollas  says  Ooo,  but  this  is 
wTOQj;).  This  tunnel  is  250  feet  high  at  its  western  entrance,  66 
feet  hi^h  at  iis  eastern  entrance,  and  about  zoo  feet  high  in  x^ 
middle.  Tlie  floor  slopes  downwards  from  east  to  we^t,  being  4;< 
feet  abore  the  sca-levct  on  the  cast  side,  and  400  feet  on  the  nest^ 
As  the  pa&sengcr  packet  passes  on  the  cast  side,  the  daylight  is  seen 
fiiirly  ihiougli  the  mountain. 

Professor  Sollas  attribulen  its  origin  to  mechanical  disintegration 
aided  by  joints.  When  I  first  visited  tliis  region  in  1856,  but  little 
wa*  known  of  tliis  remarkable  perforated  mounLiin,  beyond  wh.it 
could  be  seen  in  passing.  I  then  rentuied  to  suggest  an  eKpIunalion 
of  its  origin,  which  the  iccuraic  inoasiiremenis  >ubsciiiie'Uly  made  by 
Norwegian  surveyors  help  to  confirai.  Torghalten  stands  out  a  ^lortl 
distance  from  the  mainland  of  Norway,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  of  course;^ 
Ereiy  valley  opening  up  on  this  coast  is  more  or  lest  terraced,  and  the* 
lenaccs  indicate  a  former  submergence  of  this  [■.vt  of  Scandinavia  in 
varying  degrees,  the  maximum  retching  about  600  feet.  Ity  eye 
measurement  at  the  time,  i  estimated  the  height  of  this  tunnel  at 
about  600  feet,  and  thus  concluded  thai  once  upon  a  time  the  waves 
dashed  against  that  part  of  the  rock  and  battered  out  this  turmcl  as 
one  of  those  ordinarysca-cavcs  that  abound  on  every  rocky  coast  where 
the  nuterial  of  the  rock  varies  in  hardness  or  friabiiiiy.  I  was  not  tlieiLJ 
aware  of  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  cut  and  west  openings- 
only  having  seen  it  from  die  east,  llie  fact  that  the  west  side  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  exposed  to  the  open  sea,  is  about  four  times  as  high 
as  the  cast  mouth,  confirms  my  theory,  seeing  that  all  the  welt-known 
sea  caverns  of  this  kind  on  ourownand  o\hii>[  CQa^.vsVa.xc;  i\vcv&.u 
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propoTtioru  in  reUtton  to  their  sea  and  tntand  extKBiilki  Tbc 
down  slope  of  the  floor  corresponds  in  like  OMiincr,  the  wen  cdc 
bebg  70  feet  lower  thin  the  east 

Besides  this,  the  tnaxiraum  height  of  the   cavern  cormpondi 

rcmaikabljr  with  the  height  of  the  highest  terraces,  being  650  fcct 

against  their  600.    "Yhv  addiltonal  50  feet  is  aocountod  for  by  tH« 

height  of  toof  above  sca-tcrcl,  and  the  subsequent  falling  of  the  tool. 

as  shown  by  blocks  now  l)-ing  on  the  floor.    Such  a  cavem,  sunid 

at  the  time  of  maximum  submersion,  woutd  have  its  floor  lowtndtf 

the  land  rose  abov-c  the  sea  ffben  thejr  formed  the  lower  tcmcestlot 

abound  in  the  volleys.  I 

The  "joints'  described  by  Professor  Sollas  undoubtedly ed^ j 

I  and  mechanical  disintegration  has  taken  pUce  since  the  origiulci'l 

I  cavaiion  of  the  tunnel   This  is  proved  by  tiM  blocks  that  have  £ill(9 1 

I  from  the  roof  and  now  cumber  the  floor,  just  as  the  boulders  lie  oatbe 

Boor  of  a  caveni  under  Dunluce  Castle,  which  only  dtSers  in  being  no* 

at  the  sea-level.  On  a  subsctjucnt  visit  nineteen  yeara  later,  I  obsentd 

several  abortive  attempts  at  similar  caverns  on  the  rocks  of  tS( 

neighbourhood,  that  is,  hollows  which  overhang  on  the  face  of  thedlA 

'  where  joints  and  the  mechanical  disintegration  described  b}-  Solta 

,  were  exhibited.   liut  mere  mechanical  disintegration,  and  comcqueil 

falling  of  rock,  cannot  excavate  a  long  tunnel.   Horizontal  tTactioi),ti 

'  Yfcll  as  vertical  fall,  is  required.  The  material  separated  by  the  joioB 

must  be  carried  away  fromoneend  to  the  other — ^sjofeel,  inthiscsst; 

or,  at  least,  from  the  middle  to  each  end — 265  feet  in  each  diteeticft 

The  only  agents  we  know  capable  of  doing  this  with  granite  rock  9  ^ 

pseudO'Straiificd  gneiss  arc  the  sea-wavc$  or  a  torrent  river,  V 

Such  caverns  abound  inland  in  limestone,  bat  these  are  dae  is 
the  solvent  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid.     It  has  no  sudi  ■ 
action  on  gnei»ic  or  other  similar  mct.imor]>hic  rocks,  while  every  »0- 1 
coast  formed  of  such  rocks  exhibits  more  or  less  of  stich  pctfonocafl 
by  tile  waves.    Sl  Katherine's  Rock,  at  Tenby,  is  an  insular  xcaJ^^ 
perforated  by  a  tunnel  closely  resembling  Torghatten  ;  the  cliSi  ol 
Mohir  on  tlie  Irish  coast,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  serpentine  fbnu- 
tion  of  Cornwall  about  the  Lizard,  abound  with  such  tunnels,  anlui^    1 
sea-caverns,  &c,  all  visibly  done  by  the  waves  hammering  out  thW 
softer  portions  of  the  rock.     But  an  ancient  sea -cavern  upraised  somfl 
600  feet  above  tlie  present  sea-level  is  a  rare   plienometKto,  anS 
nobody  need  wonder  that  it  is  the  subject  of  strange  legends,  vaA 
as  one  that  I  have  narrated  in  ■•  Through  Norway  with  a  KnapMict:.' ■ 

^^  W.  MATTIEU  WILUAHS.    H 
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~^HE  stage  in  EngUnd  has  never  been,  as  it  U in  France,  a  school 
.  of  language,  and  its  authoiity  with  regard  to  pronunciation  or 
ent  is  far  from  being  accepted  as  important,  slill  lea*  as  fioaL  Until 
enily,  however,  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  absolutely  misleading, 
t  those  who  would  not  dream  of  Tcferruig  a  studcni  to  the  pro- 
icUlion  adopted  bjr  actors  would  not,  at  least,  think  of  cautioning 
tagMOst  it.  It  seems  as  if  the  moderate  amount  of  credit  hitherto 
igncd  the  stage  in  this  respect  will  shortly  have  to  be  withdrawn. 
iMliing  b  done  to  teach  a  young  actor  his  art,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
unMc  on  to  the  stage  with  no  piellmmary  practice  in  the  country 
Jer  the  super^-ision  of  those  who  vrill  corrett  with  rebuke  or 
[culc  flngntnt  vices  of  style,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  alter  at  will  the 
rds  assigned  him,  the  result  cumol  be  other  than  fatal  to  the 
im  of  acting  to  rank  as  art.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  not 
t  ACtor  in  a  score  able  to  pronounce  half  s  do2cn  lines  of  verse 
bout  committing  some  qircgiotit  blunder,  or  without  marring  or 
wroc  wise  altering  the  text.  Ihe  most  common  form  of  error 
K3  from  the  insertion  of  accent  where  none  is  requisite.  Very 
iring  indeed  in  its  employment  of  accent  is  our  Linguage.  In  not 
e  sentence  in  fifty  is  any  form  of  speci.il  emphasis  required.  An 
jM  now  not  seldom  supplies  a  misplaced  accent,  or  a  ridiculous 
iphasuj,  and  flatters  himself  he  is  givin^us  a  new  reading.  Let  one 
owishes  to  judge  of  this  subject  take  the  play  of  Hamlct-.I  am  not 
nkiog  from  the  book,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  arc  a  dozen  cases 
all,  in  the  acting  edition  of  Hamlet,  in  which  there  is  any  need  for 
cided  empliasis.  The  only  cases  I  recall  occur  in  the  closet  scene, 
icrcin  Hamlet  responds  to  his  mother's  statement,  "Hamlet,  thou 
Bt  thy  father  much  offended."  with  the  rebuke,  "  Mother,  you  have 
f  father  much  ofTcndcd."  Here  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  "  you" 
n  scarcely  be  too  strong,  since  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  arc 
once  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  Hamlet  to  those  of  Gertnidc,  In 
:  following  lines,  the  opposition  between  "  an  idle  tongue "  and 
I  wicked  tongue  "  may  aUo  be  marked  in  a  similar  fashion.  In  an 
eiage  performance  of  Hamlet,  meanwhile,  there  are  some  «mw*  *A 
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's  Magasine. 

bom  the  attenpl  M  fAut 

llie  old  joke  ccnctni- 

ni.,  wbo,  ill  aaiver  10  the 

-My  lord,tis  1,  thee«ir 

witiog  punctuattoa    Enon 

IB  origin,  are,  howctct,  do* 

1  Ai  Bot  cngsaate  tn  sajring  that  there 

«  feottfe,  who  do  Dot  rit<)Kml]' 

•^  *e  ^o«fc  ^a^ted  them.     Strong  mcjMK) 

«<^  lad,  iTsDcfa  arc  not  taken,  ow  sbp 

»  i^iSKk  rf  ipHUDiie  and  pervetdlf ,  and  wU 

4b  ^1  VaS  !■  CdK3DOtL, 
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complaint  of  Dr.  Hoinni 

fax  to  anBgtfwn  with  the  authonN^^ 

m  which  the  Tow«r  is  showni^ 

With  the  approwl  of  te 

!  of  die  Tower  haa  appcMMed 

te  cfcfQCts  of  iniRCst  in  that  baldiBg, 

te  Ae  tame  adnussion  of  vinton.    IW 

lollheatTed,aaddoubltessissuch.  In 

.    .  ■  ii  d  that  can  be  T«iuired;  it  ii  calf 

AwraksoT  rcdcapcwiU  be  rdaxetl,  and  lhit'> 
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Mn  ^>i>Bt30VS  vakne  of  "Lhoaiy  Fnvoliti«j:,"«hidsct»- 
>::a=tcs  t^K  bcesi  adfilioa  to  the  Mayf^  Libmy  of  Uctff 
t>jTt^>  A  WtadoSt  is  sa  abwtotrty  ddigfaiful  cotnianion  for  an  v- 
oocqaedMMoa:  It  b  a  book  which  my  with  equal  pkasnthe 
md  iB  dmo^  or  diiped  into  at  ar^  point,  and  the  collcetian  '^ 
ttiefiiytriffii«titsi91^>ssditttnblyunple.  No  work  of  this  ^ 
it  ftdy  to  dun  COOffatencss,  and  ^ere  ar«  one  or  two  instinct*  c' 
^  fcnas  of  &ho^  be  descnbcs  which  Mr.  Dobson  w3I  do  ^ 
to  iachide  in  hb  next  edition.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  MilM^" 
conMOiOB  with  fmoliiy.  Still,  in  dealing  with  tDonosyHaUc ' 
and  qootins  from  HaD,  Youi%  Lodge,  Herbm,  and  Shakeipci't 
Htkaa  should  not  be  fsrgotttn.  The  lines  in  which  he  dcpicU,W 
the  tue  of  monosyllaWes,  the  progress  of  the  fiend  thiou^  the 

Boggy  Synli,  ndUiet  m* 
Nor  good  <Ify  Und, 

whkh,  in  order  to  unv<  at  the  earth,  be  b  compelled  to  crot^ 
finely  conceived  W  indkaxt  a.\wBW(  (A-C^v^VaA-. 
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•  The  fiend, 
O'ef  bog  ot  itccD,  Ihrough  ttnil,  lOUEh.  dcmc,  o*  nwc, 
Wiih  hcwi,  h>nd>,  win(,t,  or  feci  jiunucs  hit  way, 
Ab(I  twinis  or  sinki,  ui  wiiie*,  or  cMTXi  at  RJcs. 

Pope  sMms,  in  his  \-crsion  of  Horner,  to  have  in  part  imitated  these 
lines,  siiKC  he  translates  the  famous  wnei  of  iho  //lai/,  xxiii.  1 16— 

DdUl  ■'  inm.  icitauB,  rifarri  t(,  Mxfiul  t'  fK^r.  ttc, 

intended  to  describe  the  roughness  of  a  road — 

O'er  hlUi,  o'rt  <)nlc*,  o'er  cragi.  o'er  rocks  ihey  go, 
[umtrloK,  blch  o'er  Ihe  ihruls  of  ihc  tuugh  nininti, 
lUllle  we  critlteria(>  tat)^  ami  the  shockt  uJn  bound. 

Spenser  (umishes  oncor  two  good  insLinccs  of  monosyllabic  verse,  (o 
which  fact  it  is  probably  attributable  that  Phincas  I-lctdier,  his  ardi 
imitator,  whom  Mr.  Dobson  quotes,  has  essayed  the  same  form  of  art. 

A  COMPANION  volume  to  that  Mr.  Dobson  has  supplied 
might  be  formed  out  of  the  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
press  of  recent  writen:.  .\mong  gems  have  lo  be  counted  Jcf&cy 
Prowse's  rhymed  description  of  Mcntonc,  which  was  printed  as  a 
column  of  prose  in  a  d^tily  newspaper,  and  the  imiation  of  the 
Laureate's  "  In  Memoriam  "  which  appeared  In  Punek  a  dozen  or  more 
years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement  of  O^kcric.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  finest  parodies  ever  written. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  a  rcconuncndation  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gaulle  that 
fountains,  such  as  I  mentioned  were  to  be  found  at  most 
French  railway  stations,  should  be  constructed  in  Kngbnd  along  our 
principal  lines.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  sights  of  a  railway 
journey  in  I'rancc  is  the  crowd  at  the  fountain  with  the  men  and 
women  wailing  in  a  queue  to  fill  Iheir  bottles  or  lo  wash  their  hands 
and  faces.  The  creciionof  drinking-fountnins  at  ourrailway  stations 
would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  any  quantity  of 
closing,  Sunday  or  other,  of  publichouscs.  No  reason  why  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  immediately  carried  out  presents  itself  to 
me  except  that  it  is  not  punitive  cnougli  in  its  character  to  commend 
itself  to  those  who  believe  in  no  legislation  that  is  not  repressive. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of  closing,  I  will 
mention  that  a  case  came  under  my  notice  recently  in  which  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  was  being  passed  round  a  Sunday 
school  and  signed  by  all  the  children  who  were  old  enough  to  write 
their  names. 

IN  his  newly-published  life  of  Etiennc  Dolct,  which  may  claim  to 
be  a  work  of  remarkable  scholarship,  itseatOa,  wA  «Pi?i\>Aatv, 
Mr.  Chmtie,  ihe  Ciiancellor  of  the  Diocese  ol  "NUnaVii^vsai '*«*  ] 
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Tte  GaUUmwtks  Afagasint. 

in  many  accepted  wttlu,  tnp- 
and  cmxx  in  that  "XouwUc 
i^  «  a  whole,  one  of  the  moM  oedint)^ 
asd  one  of  the  ino«t  iaieptnblt 
Madail.     Under  the  head  of  liidulu 
Galia  da  PoDt,  liscl,  Sia,  cnoneoui 
at  an,  is  sopplicd     I  have  rarely  tii^ 
I-'  iiirpw  B  fia«t  warn  boh  with  this  wott,  but  have  failed  to  W  i" 
JtriKaBOKCtfTaachnd-i^faiM,  tbe  aiulwr  of  *  Les  Chroiuqnct  ^ 
PCBdeBnC«tk>  of  Saccheia,  one  of  the  best  lEnown  of  the 
hifi^  M^fali    ■  mta  who  appean  in  English  biognphical  die- 
and  «baae  vofb  hare  beeo  repKaled  by  the  fnmow  Tjrpo- 
Sodetf  et  Mdaa.    Mt.  Oimde  dram  attention  to  the  Ucl, 
«liA  asat  «bo  oae  d>e  wnk  twui  have  noticed,  that  utherm  >t£ 
kana  A— P  oaapy  more  than  forty  irohtmes,  somieirUat  less  tfun  <n 
wa^gMd  ulbaaefroaQtoZ.    It  tsiwt  known  to  bim,  oriodef^ 
m  any  taAa^  and  so  b  wonh  nooniiag,  that  this  slate  of  ihisp 
vai  dae  u  the  somewfaat  tudy  discomy  that  ptimii^  the  'K*' 
gnpUe,"  as  it  had  eoimtiirgd,  touM  entail  on  the  publisheis  ibfJ 
km.     The  sdtene  was   aocordingty  terminated    with  a  ap^tj 
and  <  want  of  ompltlenew  btal  to  the  claims  of  the  book  » 
oocwfiy  the  foremost  position   which  mi^t  otherwise  have  tO 
aiiqptcd  it.    It  is  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Christie,  in  the  prclace  o(  ^ 
TohBBc,  white  disa>9«Bg  as  unimiXHtuit  or  inaccurate  moa  rc^'f' 
esKS  is  English  works  to  the  subject  of  his  biography,  sinsliaf  v" 
for  pnbe  some  cssap  upon  Etiennc  Dole!  which  appeared  in  ^ 
Gtmtlemaa'f  Jfngitsiaf,  Not  lessplcosatii  is  il  to  hear  a  man  wbooco- 
ptes  a  qonri-eoderiastical  position  as  Chancellor  of  the  Dioccie  t' 
Mancheaier,  reboiug  the  ignorance  and  bigoiij-  which  arc  ctunsi  ^ 
Engtattd,  and  speaking  of  RabeUis  as  "  the  great  genius  of  the  ap;* 
and  asserting  that  "a  word  of  i>t;usc  from  him  is  itself  sufhcieatlP 
oonfet  an  immortality."    'rh.-it  Mr.  Christie  should,  in  dealing  «iih 
the  life  of  the  great  pnnler  and  marlyr,  speak  indignantly  of  *tal, 
in  a  phrase  quoted  in  the  iwok,  Peacock  calls  "  philopanptesija  * 
—If.  roasting  by  a  slow  fire  for  the  love  of  God— is  natural.     Hit 
ckMjnent  protest  is  none  the  less  good  to  read  in  day*  like  the  fn- 
sent,  wherein  "an  influentiil  pany,  led  by  men  of  exaliwl  tank  xai 
high  culture,  greatly  regret  and  woaJd  gladly  sec  restored"  the  tima 
wliich  celebrated  Church  festivals  by  such  slaughter  as  that  of  Dolrt. 
I.  for  one,  sliare  with  Mr.  Christie  the  comforting  assurance  tbl 
rcaaioaary  effort  is  futile  and  ridiculous,  and  that  "  an  unsurpB» 
aWc  Uairier  is  placed  betw«n  \h«  g,oo<l  old  times  and  this  nineteenlh 
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Chaptkr  XXX 1 1  r. 

Defi«r  van  n«lih«r  Fau«lu*  not 

Cornelia*,  that  |;rcal  conjuiM  : 

For  out  of  bale  of  blackest  linen  .j 

Thai  cvci  mul  wntppod  a  iiln  in, 

He  irilh  Hey  pieilo  t  woulil  evoke 

Some  I'layful  <\iii\i  or  honeil  joke. 

So  thai  the  r'>c»ie  who  knew  Ihctn  lie* 

Would  tLind  dumhfoundcrt'd  wilh  lurptJu 

To  tee  how  rattchowl  Met  no  funhcr 

From  Irulh  thui  homicide  from  inuilher. 

Fot  what  ii  Truth  (he  used  lo  my), 

But  KaUehood  turned  the  other  wojr  7 

ELEN  h.i(l  been  carried  ofT  into  the  drawing-room,  to  be 
entertained  by  her  hostesses  until  it  should  be  lime  lo 
summon  the  gentlemen  from  their  wine  to  the  tea-table.  Everything 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  new  great  lady, 
who  had  a  liouse  in  Iobti,  in  due  form.  But,  with  all  their  pride  in 
being  the  aunts  of  such  a  nephew  as  Gideon  and  of  such  a  niece  as 
Helen,  it  uru  clear  that  the  Miss  Skulls,  though  in  their  own  house, 
could  not  contrive  to  feel  at  home.  The  old  themes  of  talk  between 
the  gre.1t  house  and  the  Rectory  had  faded  out  with  bI!  these  years ; 
Helen  had  changed,  and  yet  all  that  might  have  caused  the  change 
suggested  nothing  lo  say.  She  seemed,  they  could  not  help  thinking,  a 
great  deal  more  like  Ihc  brolherlcss  orphan  than  like  the  heiress  and 
the  bride  who  ought  to  have  been  full  of  tiideon  and  Copleston, 
and  eager  to  learn  from  her  new  aunts  what  she  ou%\\\  \,o  \Vnc\.  %ti&. 
voi.  ccxux.   so.  iSoo.  1-  1 
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do.  Gideon's  own  Ulk,  too,about  ntilways  and  coal-pits  nude 'Jien 
feel  03  if  tbcy  woe  sitting  upon  a  powder-roaguine  to  wtiid  the 
train  had  been  hid.  Helen  asked  them  do  questions,  and  tct  Oicii 
attempts  to  interest  her  in  ttie  increasing  deafncM  of  old  &mi« 
ramble  round  her  in  vatn.  It  was  very  for,  indeed,  from  ha  inUD- 
tion  to  be  impolite,  but  s}ie  -km  more  tired  out  than  she  herself  buv. 
She  fancied  herself  ashamed  at  being  so  little  moved  by  her 
to  tlic  neighbourhood  of  her  old  home :  whereas,  in  truth,  her 
apatliy  did  not  arise  from  the  wont,  but  from  the  feai,  of  feeling.  Sfal 
could  not  dare  to  let  herself  feci.  .  .  .  And  so  Bertha  Meyiick  ■» 
married  !...*'  Yes,  belter  die  of  a  bullet  than  a  beait-bteak,*  <u 
the  reirain  to  her  thoughts  that  kept  on  ringing  through  her  nad. 
She  had  her  own  views  of  what  love  and  marriage  ought  to  naDi 
and  it  was  better  for  Alan  to  be  safely  dead  than  to  have  maninl  ew 
who  could  have  cared  for  him  so  little  as  to  mairy  another  ou 
before  she  could  possibly  have  learned  that  her  first  lovci  was  noi 
still  alive.  Were  all  women,  even  Bertha,  like  herself?  and  wxsitlT 
the  very  nature  of  tlieir  sex  that  they  sold  themselves  to  anf  sitit- 
foctory  bidder?  She  was  catching  Gideon's  own  views  about  wcii 
tilings.  "Well— I  must  drift  on,  like  the  rest,"  was  the  end  thit  «11 
her  thoughts  came  to.  No  wonder  the  Miss  Skulls  thooghllt 
changed  and  dull.     She  made  them  feci  dull  themselves. 

Presently  Miss  Sarah  was  summoned  mysteriously  fnxn  tlic 
drawing-room;  and,  when  she  came  back,  it  was  to  say,  with  an  j«*J 
gravity,— 

"  Gideon  says  you  are  to  go  to  him  in  the  study  at  oocc.  Sc* 
thing  very  strange  has  happened,  Helen — something  very  strange,  Aubc- 
Mr.^Waldron  lias  called  to  see  Christopher.  Iwonderwhat^can**" 
to  say?  And  Christopher  is  so  little  6ttcd  to  Cice  excitement  nc 
and  Mr.  Waldron  once  threw  s  lamp  at  his  head,  and  broke  it ;  ^ 
lias  never  got  over  that  shock,  and  never  wilL  I  wish  Mr.  Waldi* 
would  ask  to  sec  me.    But,  luckily,  Gideon  is  there.' 

"Gideon  \vishc8  me  to  sec  Mr.  Waldron?"  asked  Helen, 
at  Inst  into  taking  an  interest  in  oitc  of  her  nen- aunt's  s|: 
"  He  could  not  mean  such  a  thing.     You  must  be  mislakOi 
indeed."  ^ 

"  Gideon  la  not  the  one  to  make  mistakes,  nor  I  to  be  nustak^l 
If  he  wishes  you  to  sec  tli.-it  man,  lie  lias  good  reason  for  it,  ymi  mfl 
be  sure,"  said  Miss  Sarali,  whom  something  in  Helen's  tone  did  n^ 
please.     "  *  Helen  must  see  him,  loo."    Those  were  his  words." 

"'J/w/scehim?'    Well,  then,  if  he  said  ww/.-said 
Wi/i  go." 
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be  meant  3  great  deal  more  than  met  e%-en  her  own  ears,  ir 
(he  must  heoccforth  drift,  and  surrender  all  that  was  lel^  of  her  blind 
ind  useless  will  to  the  control  of  blinder  dunce  and  circumtt^incc, 
hcD  drifting  could  onlj-  mean  iin])licit  ohedicncc  to  the  will  of 
Gideon  Skull,  in  great  things  and  small.  If  \Valtcr  Gray  had  been 
ight,  it  wa^  the  only  scmbbnce  of  a  duty  left  her:  one  cannot  go  on 
ighting  with  the  wind  nil  one's  djys.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
puncd  by  battle,  one  must  at  last,  if  only  fur  sleep's  sake,  give  one- 
telT  up  to  the  blast,  and  let  it  drive  one  whither  it  will.  To  do 
lomcthing,  anything,  simply  bccati^tc  she  was  [old  she  must,  was 
llmo&t  a  luxury'  in  her  ]>rcsent  mood,  M-hich  w.is  not  likely  to  prove 
>nly  a  mood.  As  for  seeing  ^V•,^l^l^on,  that  w.is  nothing,  after  she 
Ead  been  brought  to  see  Hillswick  slocjile  again.  It  was  better  to 
meet  the  face  of  an  enemy  than  to  look  upon  that  of  a  friend. 

"Anne,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  as  soon  as  Helen  had  left  the  room, 
*  there  is  something  wrong  between  her  and  Gideon,  mark  my  words, 
t  hope  he  has  got  s  good  wrife  as  well  as  a  rich  one,  because  1  liave 
llways  been  strongly  of  opinion,  and  always  shall  be,  strange  as  some 
people  may  think  It,  that  a  bad  wife  is  a  decidedly  objectionable 
person,  liowever  rich  U)c  may  be.  I  have  always  thought  that,  and 
nothing  will  ever  make  me  tliink  differently.  And  there  was  always 
lomvthing — something,  you  know— about  Helen  Rcid.  She  never 
irould  lAkc  advice  any  more  thnn  lliat  tabic,  and  was  as  obstinate  as 

Se  was  high." 
»"  But  she  went  when  she  was  told,"  said  Miss  Anne: 
,    ' "  Yes,  when  Gideon  said  tmni"  said  Miw  Sar.ih.    •' Thai's  just 
where  it  is,  Anne.     I  should  like  to  sec  the  man  who  would  say 
fmust'  tomel" 

Helen  went  straight  to  the  study,  an<l  did  not  pause  before 
entering  after  she  had  once  touched  the  handle  of  die  door.  There, 
by  the  light  of  a  \mx  of  candles,  she  mw  her  husband,  his  uncle, 
and — 

I  Waller  Gray. 
If  this  was  drifting,  it  was  drifting  as  we  drift  in  dreams.  It  was 
jtartling  that  she  could  scarcely  feci  surprise.  She  had  been  sum- 
led  to  an  interview  with  Victor  Waldron,  and  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Walter  Gray.  She  did  not  ask  herself  what  it 
meant,  or  how  it  was  possible.  Everything  was  possible,  since 
Bertha  was  married.  And  what  did  anything  mean,  whatever  it 
nughtbe? 

Nc%'eitheleBS,  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in  ttus  iKV  icCQ^tia% 
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lo  DOte  the  exprenion  of  ber  husbrnd's  (ice  as  he  wrudted  the  meridl 
between  his  lalsc  wife  and  ber  treacherous  lover.  He  was  bent  upon 
pTDbing  to  its  depth  evci)'  glance  o(  the  eye.  eveT>-  movemcBt  o(  the 
hxoA,  every  change  of  colour.  And  who  ever  looked  for  Uiinj>  o( 
this  sort  that  he  railed  to  lind  ? 

Helen's  eyes  did  become  iillciJ  with  a  sudden  tight,  her  bull 
did  Irciublc,  and  her  colour  came  and  went  again.  Stich  digits  nnji 
mean  a  thousand  things,  from  mere  confu&ion  and  bewildrn&ent  U 
anything  short  of  actu^  guilt:  for  actual  guilt  is  the  only  thing  Ihil 
looks  like  innocence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge  by  viable  sgu. 
How  for  Helen's  deepest  heart  was  innocent  there  is  no  need  to  ay. 
Sheer  bcwildcnnent,  and  nothing  more,  was  the  root  of  all  she  showed 
now.  And  there  is  notiiing  which  looks  so  much  like  guill  a 
bewilderment,  as  all  who  do  not  judge  by  visible  signs  know  tA. 
In  the  eyes  of  Gideon  Skull,  who  found  what  lie  looked  for,  ibt  ut 
already  judged  and  doomed.  His  revenge  was  juslilied  before  it  M 
begun. 

He  almost  smiled  as  he  said,  "  Mr,  Victor  ^VaId^oIl — toy  wit, 
Mrs.  Gideon  Skull— but  I  forget :  you  t«-o  have  met  in  UillKndc 
before." 

He  looked  at  Victor  now.  Victor,  with  the  thought  of  his  u*- 
answered  letter  still  stabbing  him,  only  bowed.  But  Gideon  rouU 
not  fail  to  read  the  sublimity  of  hypocrisy  in  that  bow.  It  wis  not 
returned  by  Helen :  and  Gideon  read  something  wone  than  hjpooiif 
in  her  greater  honesty. 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  chance,"  he  said,  "  that  brought  you  lo  c^ 
upon  my  uncle  Christopher,  while  I  and  Mrs.  Gideon  Skull '-** 
seemed  to  find  a  zest  in  dwelling  upon  the  whole  of  her  mucic) 
name — "  are  here.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  us  all:  M 
when  a  thing  has  to  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better.  No  time  li** 
now  for  an  unpleasant  thing." 

"  As  you  say — no  time  like  now,"  said  Waldron.    "  And  so——' 

"  Yes — and  ao.  Von  had  better  hear  my — tny  wife's  buiincs* 
with  you  before  we  come  to  your  business  with  my  uncle,  whaieW 
that  may  happen  to  be.  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  my  wife* 
father,  the  late  Henry  Reid  of  Copleston,  died?" 

"  I  don't  [hink  you  need  ask  me  that,"  uid  Victor.  "  Go  oO- 
with  vhatever  you  have  to  say.  Assume  that  I  foi^get  nothiD{,  if  joii 
please."  jfl 

Me  was  speaking  in  this  cold  way  to  the  man  who  had,  Iflte^^ 
icountlrel,  as  he  held,  uickcd  Helen— or  rather  say  any  woman— into* 
numagc  she  had  learned  Vo  3.\>\\<>t.    OX&^mv  \nxAia!tAd  his  tone  into 
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the  incapacity  of  a  tiaitor  to  spealc  courteously  to  bim  who  has  it  in 
liis  power  to  Uy  all  liis  Ireachery  bare.  Each  man  was  honest— each 
in  his  own  way.  l-'ur  some  momenta  ncitlicr  said  a  word  more. 
Victor  was  waiting  for  Gideon  :  Gideon  was  turning  his  triumph,  so 
to  speak,  over  with  his  tongue,  and  tasting  it  luxutiously,  and  medi- 
tating how  he  could  use  it  the  most  efTcciively  for  making  Waldron 
feel  it  with  the  grcatcst  possible  amount  of  defeat  and  humiliation. 
Helen  must  sec  her  lovei  come  out  glaringly  in  his  true  colours — a 
beaten  traitor,  who  had  tried  to  pit  himscir  against  her  husband,  and 
had  failed.  She  was  not  the  woman  he  had  learned  to  think  her  if,  when 
she  found  him  under  another  man's  feel,  her  easily  purcliased  love 
did  not  change  to  womanly  scoin.  But  Helen's  thoughts  were  for 
those  moments  of  silence  far  away.  She  was  realising  that  in  truth 
Victor  Waldron  and  Walter  Gray  were  indeed  one  and  the  same ; 
how  could  .she  have  failed  to  identify  her  few  days'  friend  with  her 
old  enemy  ?  Vet — Victor  \\'aldron,  her  brollier's  friend,  the  comrade 
who  bad  b.st  held  his  hand  and  seen  him  die !  She  no  longer  felt 
bcwildernu-nt  :  that  is  all  loo  weak  a  word  when  chaos  has  come. 
K  "  Vou  forget  nothing  ? "  at  last  atiked  Gideon.  "  So  be  it,  then. 
BWiU  not  remind  you  how  you  came  lo  England  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  proving  a  fancied  claim  to  Copleston— a  claim  which 
vanished,  if  /  remember  rightly,  on  a  first  inspection  of  a  parish 
register.  Nor  will  I  remind  )'ou  how  you,  nevertheless,  obtained  the 
whole  estate  because  my  wife's  father — ay,  and  Alan  Reid's  father — 
died  without  a  will.    As  you  say  you  remember  everything,  we  will 

coon ■' 

K"  Gideon  Skull,"  began  Waldron  eagerly,  "  I " 

"  "  Wail  I  I  advise  you  lo  hear  me  out,"  said  Gideon,  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  voice  and  manner,  "  before  you  say  one  word.  Your 
turn  shall  come  to  say  whatever  you  please — or  whatever  you  can." 
He  laid  two  documents,  one  in  a  blue  envelope,  upon  the  table,  but 
kept  one  hand  over  them.  "  Read  these  first,  and  then  say  your 
say.     But,  before  you  read " 

And  now  Helen  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  why  she  had  been 
brought  down  from  London  to  Hillswick,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
whatever  inleiview  might  take  place  between  Victor  Waldron  and 
Gideon  Skull.  No  doubt,  she  imagined,  since  Coplcslon  was  to 
come  to  Gideon  through  her,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
authorise,  by  her  presence,  his  claim  in  her  name.  And  then,  as  if 
she  had  never  dreamed  for  one  single  moment  of  surrendering  her 
will  to  circumstances  and  Gideon 

"/ must  speak  &ist  1 "  sftid  she,    "  Since  you  ue  Victor  Wnldioo 
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— if  jvu  are— t  will  have  noUuns  to  do  wtdt  taking  Coplcston  ten 
Alan's  only  friend.  ...  his  friend  ai  lasl,  whatever  yoa  once  bd 
been  1  I^et  things  go.  Let  things  be  as  tbejr  are:  Tku  is  not  agr 
doing." 

Gideon  uniled  no  more.  "  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Waldroo  pa- 
fectly  undenlMids  you,  Helen,"  said  lie.  He  mcaot  to  speak  1 
biting  saicasm :  but  he  only  urowled,  ai>d  his  words  fell  wiihooli 
meaning.  "  And  you  shall  have  }-our  turn  too.  To  go  on  wiih  Bhil 
I  was  saying" — He  paused  ;  for  he  had  so  much  to  say,  and  so 
many  ways  of  stalling  tempted  him,  thai  he  scarcely  knew  hovu 
begin.  "As  you  tenicmbcr  so  nuny  things,  Waldron— I  bcgyott 
pardoD — Mr.  Waldrun,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  may  ren>embcf  v\ 
once  Idling  you  that  what  1  had  once  done  for  you,  uid  whatfM 
lefused  to  recognise,  1  might  be  able  to  undo.  Ncillicr  you  nor  I 
foresaw  at  tluu  time  that  I  iltould  ever  be  in  a  position  to  mike  it 
my  right,  ail  well  as  my  duly,  to  vindicate  the  claim,  the  ri^t,  of  ott 
of  Henry  Reid's  children  to  wh.it  wu  his  to  leave  them -my  rjjh^ 
my  duty,  as  the  liu!it>and  of  Helen  Keid,  now  Helen  ^ulL  ltd 
you,  as  an  honest  man,  that  nobody  ever  regretted  any  deed  ca 
earth  raoTG  than  I  regretted  what  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  done  fo 
you  when  you  refused  to— when  I  discovered,  loo  Lilc,  what  nudtntr 
of  man  you  turned  out  to  be.  I  had  believed  in  you  as  a  Quixote,* 
Rayard,  an  Arthur  :  you  turned  out  a— ^Valdron— a  Victor  WaWno: 
a  man  who  would  ufc  a  fool  of  a  friend  as  a  tool  to  rob  widows  iii^ 
orplians,  and  then  kick  the  tool  away.  It  always  seemed  to  meio- 
pos&ible  that  Henry  Kcid,  knowing  the  nature  of  his  marriage,  sbwl^ 
have  left  no  will." 

An  angry  colour  was  coming  into  Victor's  face  ;  but  he  shon^ 
no  other  sign  of  feeling  Gideon's  liammcr-blows. 

"I  have  here  an  affidavit,"  said  Gideon,  "on  the  pan  fit  1 
clergyman  and  a  nugistrate,  the  Reverend  ChrLsto{>hcr  SkuH 
who  is  here.  He  stales  th,-it  Mr.  Henry  Rcid  of  Coplcston  i' 
make  a  will.  He  states—  Wail  till  1  h.ive  done.  He  states  di*' 
Mrs.  Rcid  induced  him,  by  her  arguments,  to  suppress  that  wiU,w 
humour  her  in  some  wild  belief  that  her  son  would  be  mined  t? 
suddenly  becoming  a  man  of  fortune.  He  slates,  morcOTtf. 
Uiat " 

"  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Skull  ?"  asked  ^^elo^  quickly,  turning  to  I7i*de 

Chrislopher.    "  I  would  rather  not  see  your  affidavit,  if  you  plttie. 

I  will  tiikc  your  word." 

_.  .  "  My  poor  friend  did  it  for  tlie  best— for  the  best,**  stammcreil 

UiDcJe  Christopher,  "iiccoTdmj\<j\i«i\\^\a.   ?k>"t.  Qoavinoed  nic  for 
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the  time.  Of  couise  I  understand  now  that  it  iras  wrong — sadly 
wrong.  But  there  is  one  thing  against  which  the  witest  of  us  is 
unable  to  provide :  and  that  thing  is  wl^at  wc  caiinot  foresee.  Vcs — 
not  even  the  nisest  nun  who  ever  lived  can  foresee  the  unforeseen. 
It  is  sad,  but  it  is  true  ;  and,  being  true,  it  is  doubtless  right  lli&t  it 
should  be  sa  I  assure  you  I  should  have  acted  very  diScrcntly  if  I 
had  acted  in  a  totally  dilTerent  way." 

"  You  hear  uhat  my  uncle  says,"  said  Gideon.  "  He  will  con- 
tradict tne  as  lucidly  as  he  has  conrimied  me,  if  I  misquote  his 
evidence,  in  his  presence,  in  the  leai^C  degree.  Unfortunately,  by 
exccfls  of  caution,  he  mislaid  the  will.  lie  believed  he  had  placed  it 
in  a  certain  chest  in  the  steeple  belfry.  Now,  it  is  obvious— we  must 
an  be  frank  and  business-like  here — that  he  has  exposed  hiin.<(etf  to 
a  cliargc  of  suppressing  a  will  of  which  he  litmscif  bad  been  itutJe 
one  of  the  executors." 

"Gideon  1"  cried  his  uncle,  in  a  sort  of  wail  intended  for  manly 
indignation  ngaiiut  his  nephew's  uncoinforuble  praclice  of  troinpllng 
ovci  his  relations'  tendcrcst  reelings  and  calling  things  by  their  right 
names. 

"  Aiid  ihcreforc,"  Gideon  went  on,  "  I  have,  for  my  good  uncle's 
sik^  preferred  to  settle  this  business  privately  between  you  and  me, 
to  avoid  any  sort  of  scandal  or  lawyers'  meddling  He — my  uncle 
—is  prepared,  like  tlie  biave,  honourable  gentleman  and  clergyman 
thai  he  is,  to  lake  all  llic  tonseiiucnces  of  his  error,  whatever  they 
may  be.  He  will  give  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  need  be. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  care  to  drive  him  to  such  an  extremity  ; 
you'll  find  it  liardly  worth  while  to  spend  your  last  penny  in  lighting 
a  case  you're  bound  to  lose.  Victor  VValdron— once  upon  a  lime  I 
would  ha\e  cut  off  my  right  hand  rather  than  do  against  you  what  I 
am  doing  nom-.  But — now — I  have  no  regrets,  no  scruples,  knowing 
you  for  what  you  are.  And  if  I  had,  there  is  only  one  honest 
thing  to  be  done.  To  come  to  the  point— here  is  my  wife's  fiitber's 
will!" 

He  was  a  Hltle  disappointed  to  be  able  to  read  in  \'ictor's  face 
DOlbing  but  the  most  extreme  surprise,  as  the  reputed  owner  of 
Coi^leston  received  tlie  document  which  was  to  deprive  him  of 
his  lands.  However,  he  remembered  that  his  former  friend  had 
ahvays  been  mther  a  cool  hand,  unlikely  to  cormnit  himself  in  any 
way,  and  that  sur^irise  was  probably  the  most  prudent  expression 
anybody  could  assume. 

"  This  is  Miss  Reid's— Mrs.  Skull's-father's  wiU  ?"  asked  Victor. 
"  I  really  do  not  understand." 
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Hden's  heart  sank  deeper  tlivi  ever.     A  tuiDulc  ago,  her  cd; 
ytMd  was  that  her  inheritance  should  rcmairt  in  the  hands  of  WiIki 
Gray,  and  »ot  pass  into  those   or  Gideon  Skull     But  ihjii  m 
while  her  heart  believed  that,  in  the  pcnon  of  Victor  IValdron,  ibc 
had  been  wronging  Walter  Cray.     If  his  piotests,  at  the  time  ha 
fathcT  died,  against  depriving  Alan  of  Coplcston  had  liad  atpiael 
honniy  in  them,  he  would  now  be  leaping  at  the  chance  of  nura- 
dcting  what  he  had  been  comitelled  to  Like  and  keep  against  la 
own  desire.     He  would  not  have  seemed  astonished,  or  lailcd  U 
understand ;  he  would  have  outrun  Gideon  hittuclf  in  a<;ktM»'lcd|iii( 
her  raiturr's  will.     It  was  this  belief  concerning  the  nature  of  Wi};ct 
Gnty  that  had  been  at  the  root  of  her  protest  fire  minutes  ago :  bo 
dreiid  leit  he,  of  all  men,  should  think  her,  of  all  women,  capable  <f 
fighlii^  for  a  light  which  sh«  had  ivofesscd  to  scorn  as  much  as  he: 
a  right  which  for  her  meant  nothing  but  a   life-long   sUvety  U 
duties  which  she  felt  powerless  to  fulAL     And  w  even  Walui  Gnf. 
who  lud  shown  how  easily  lie  could  give  up  such  a  thing  as  love  (rcn 
a  sense  of  duty,  paused,  doubted,  and  failed  10  understand,  wta 
callc<l  upon  by  duty  to  give  up  such  a  thing  as  Co{>te*ton.    Kid 
the  been  really  wronging  Walter  Gray  in  feeling  him  to  be  btiur 
and  stronger  than  Victor  X^'aldron.  or  \'ictor  Waldron  in  ever  hating 
thought  him  worse  than  other  men  ?    Were  all  men  able  to  tlitv" 
away  what  they  called  love  so  soon  as  it  became  an  inconvcnkiwe  U 
what  they  called  their  consciences,  but  would  hold  on  to  lands  tni' 
gold  as  if  lo  get  and  to  keep  these  made  up  the  whole  duty  xA  mis' 
Yes,  all  mea-— since  it  was  so  witli  ^Valtcr  Gray.    That  he  should 
Inse  gold  and  lands  to  Gideon  Skull  was  bad  enough ;  but  not  hilf 
to  bad  ."IS  his  want  of  eagerness  lo  throw  them  nil  away.     It  was* 
bad  that  she  even  ceased  to  con<Ieinn  him.    ^Vhy  should  she  con- 
demn Victor  Waldron  for  simply  being  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world' 
Only,  she  wished  she  had  never  known  him  as  Waller  Gray.    Sfat 
could  still  have  belic*-ed  in  something,  if  only  she  had  ncier  knowa 
Without  knowing  il,  she  had  just  received  the  heaviest  blow  to  b« 
inmost  life  that  she  had  ever  had  to  bear.     Il  almost  seemed  lo  bet 
^■^  if  Gideon  Skull,  in  his  openness  and  frank  mcisure  of  himself  ai 
no  belter  than  his  neighbours,  was  the  best  man  she  had  ever  knom, 
because  the  most  honest  one.     He,  at  least,  never  preached  about 
duties  as  a  fine  name  for  desires,  or  pretended  to  be  ruled  by 
sentiments  that  he  could  not  feel. 

"  Vou  will  find  it  plain  enough,"  she  heard  Gideon  say,  "  if 
icad." 

"J  have  read  enough  of  k,"  saidVictoi  piexatly.     "It  doet 
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appear  to  be  what  you  say.  Vou  know  the  contents,  of  course. 
Oocs  anybody  know  ihcni  but  you  ? "  He  liad  not  yet  spoken  a 
word  to  Helen ;  and  she  noticed  that  lie  did  not  look  at  her  while 
thiu  talking  with  Gideon.  Could  he,  even  Walter  Gray,  be  thinking 
of  disputing  her  father's  will?  liut  she  fotgot— he  was  Victor 
WaUlron  now :  not  Walter  Gray. 

"  Nobody,"  said  Gideon, "  except  you  and  nie.  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  lawyers.  I  had  to  think  of  my  uncle,  and  of  my  wife's 
mother,  and  of  everybody  concerned— even  of  you.  It  is  a  matter 
to  be  arranged  quietly,  as  you  must  yourself  see.  It  is  enough  tliat 
the  will  is  there,  beyond  question  or  caviL  You  must  either  admit  it 
or  be  iirepared  to  fight  a  costly  and  hopeless  battle.  There — I  hai-e 
said  my  say." 

"You  have  shown  this  will  to  nobody  but  me?    Are  you  sure?" 

"What  if  I  had  shown  it  to  fifty?  But  I  have  shown  it  to  nobody, 
not  c^'en  to  my  uncle,  except  my  wife  and  you.  Of  course  you  can 
let  your  own  lawyer  sec  it,  if  you  think  it  wortli  his  fee." 

"  You  have  done  right  there,"  said  Victor,  wiili  a  strangely  grave 
and  troubled  look,  and  still  avoiding  Helen's  eyes.  Had  Copleslon 
managed  to  hook  ilsch"  to  his  heart,  after  all,  now  that  he  had  at  last 
iairly  taken  possession  and  made  it  part  of  his  life  for  ever  ?  It  is 
sitrely  one  tiling  to  wish  (0  be  rid  of  a  fine  estate  while  one  knows 
that  one  cannot  gel  one's  wish — quite  anotlier  when  it  begins  to  slip 
from  one's  fm^cis  without  one's  will.  Honestly  and  justly  he  might 
feel  that  Copleston  would  fare  better  in  his  usurping  hands  than  in 
Gideon's  rightful  ones.  "  1  think,"  he  said,  "  that  you  and  I  had  better 
settle  this  matter  alone — without  any  witnesses:  without  even  the 
presence  of " 

"  What  I  Do  you  know  tliai  sounds  ver>'  Ukc  an  offer  of  a  com- 
promise— as  humbugs,  who  don't  like  plain  words,  call  a  Itribe? 
Certainly  noL  1  am  in  a  delicate  position  as  my  wife's  husband. 
She  must  take  jart  in  everything  I  say  and  do  ;  and  it  is  above  all 
thing*  needful  that  n  witness  should  be  here— in  the  person  of  my 
uncle,  who  has  a  right  to  be  here." 

"  It  was  in  your  own  interest  I  made  the  offer,"  said  Victor,  yet 
more  gravely  than  before;  "and  in  your  interest— remembering  an 
old  friendship — I  make  it  yet  again." 

"  In  my  interest  ?  I  sec.  You  think  to  deal  with  me  as  you  did 
once  before :  but  once  bit,  twice  shy.  I  intend  to  have  the  prolec- 
tioo  of  my  uncle's  presence." 

"You  will  not  sec  rac  alone?" 

"No.     Is  that  plain  enough  for  you?    I  t\a.v«  RtA'tivcv^ \a  \«( 
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except  out  loud,  and  I  will  hear  nothing  except  wliat  is  said  out  loud. 
I'd  say  it  still  plainer,  if  I  knew  how.    You  needn't  give  you  unve 

to-day  ;  but  when  you  do  give  it No ;  on  second  thoughts,  jvo 

must  giv«  it  to-day,  and  here,  and  now." 

*  Very  well,  then ;  1  will,  since  you  will  have  it  so,"  said  Vidoc.  1 
"  Thb  is  my  answer — take  it  as  you  please."    The  angr}-  heat  in  him,  I 
to  which  every  word  of  Gideon's  had  been  fuel,  burst  out  at  lul 
He  took  the  will,  tore  it  across  and  across  and  threw  the  pieces  into 
the  hlaze  of  Oie  fire. 

Helen  turned  almost  skk  at  the  sight  of  what  she  could  only 
tAke  for  sheer  madness  of  greed  when  driven  lo  bay.  Gideon,  lot 
the  linit  time  in  his  life,  turned  pale. 

"An  you  mad  ?"  he  burst  out.     "  By  ■ you  must  be.    ThU 

is  a  will.  Uo  you  know  what  it  means  in  this  country  (o  destroyi 
will  ?  Uncle  Christopher,  I  call  on  you  to  bear  witness  that  YidOf 
Waldton  lias  committed  felony.  Ay,  and  useless  felony,  after  i9,' 
he  said,  in  a  voice  sttangcly  unlike  his  own,  that  trembled  with  scorn. 
"  There  are  otlier  ways  of  proving  the  contents  of  a  wtU  that  OB  U 
proved  to  have  been  destTO}-ed,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  law.' 

"  And  1  say  it  was  no  will,"  said  Victor ;  "  and  if  it  were,  J«i 
tell  me  yourself  that  nobody  knows  its  contents  but  you  and  dk-  1 
know  what  I  am  doing,  Gideon  Skull,  and  you  kiM>w  it  too.  YoH 
had  better  say  no  more." 

'Hie  two  men  faced  one  another  ulcntly.  Helen  could  only  ne 
in  ihcm  two  wild  bc^ists  fighting  over  a  carcass,  with  force  fo*  twkl 
and  fraud  for  claws.  Gideon  looked  dark,  stubborn,  and  hud; 
Victor  eager  and  angry — almost  as  if  he  still  persuaded  himself  thil 
he  was  canied  away  by  zeal  in  a  just  cause,  instead  of  by  madness  in 
an  inlamous  one.    They  were  wolf  and  vulture,  thought  she. 

Itut  suddenly  the  fire  died  out  in  Victor's  ej-es,  and  he  spobu 
calmly  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  circle  of  friends,  with  the  eyes  still 
bent  upon  Gideon  which  had  not  as  yet  even  once  turned  toniA 
her. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  say  my  own  say.  Gideon  Skull,  it  it 
well  for  yoii  ilint  no  eyes  liave  seen  that  paper  but  your  own  and  ywff 
wife's  .ind  your  uncle's  and  mine.  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  why  yO« 
took  care  that  this  should  be  so,  and  why,  in  destroying  the  paper,  I 
did  you  the  best  sen-ice  man  could  do  to  man.  I  meant  to  have  let 
you  destroy  it  yourself,  but  I  had  to  do  it  for  you,  as  you  would  not 
let  me  see  you  alone.  We  will  say  no  more  about  that;  let  itgft 
Yes,  let  it  go,  as  I  \rt  Co\i\estqn  go.  ...  Miss  Reid-J 
Skull " 
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At  Inst  his  ^yvA  liinied,  aiul  looked  full  into  hen.  How  coutd 
cy  dare  to  meet  here  without  slinine  ?  Uut  tliey  did  so  meet  hen, 
•en  with  the  rcverae  of  shame. 

"  From  the  day  whwi,  by  your  father's  grave,  you  declared  that 
ere  could  be  nolliing  btit  War  for  ever — War  to  the  Itnifc— bctwcea 
ni  and  me,  it  became  the  wish  of  my  life  thai  something  should 
ippen  to  m.ikc  yoii  know  mc,  and  how  much  I  value  all  the  land  in 
ritain  when  it  means  Viax — with  you,  Vou  would  not  listen  to  me 
lien  I  tried  to  speak  a  word.  Alan  was  like  iron  with  pride — for 
s  mother  and  for  you,  I  do  think,  before  he  died,  hi  knew  tliat 
'alter  Gray  n-as  not  the  man  to  core  for  Copleston  only  because  it 
eaot  so  many  pounds  a  year.  I  hoped,  when  f  found  yott  did  not 
icognise  me,  to  make  you  feel  like  him.  Well,  it  was  a  vain  hope: 
I  soon  as  you  knew  I  was  Victor  Waldron  yoii  .  .  .  But  per- 
ips  j'ou  will  know  when,  for  your  sake  and  -Mnn's  sake,  and  I 
ope  for  right's  sake,  I  think  so  tiltlc  of  Copleston  for  my  own  E.tkc 
I  to  let  it  go  to — but  you  know  what  I  mean  by  that.  Only  undcr- 
arvd  that  I  might  keep  it  if  I  )>icBscd.  UndcrBland,  if  you  please, 
ut  I  defy  all  the  lawyers  in  England  10  prove  die  paper  1  have  just 
euroyc<I.  From  llie  very  beginning  it  was  never  worth  more  than  it 
1  now.  ...  If  I  had  ^eeu  it  three  days  ngo,  I  should  have 
dmitted  it :  but  you  would  have  thought  to  the  end  of  your  life  that 
had  surrendL-red  because  I  found  fighting  impossible,  and  not  of 
vf  own  free  wilL  .  .  .  You  would  have  received  Copleston  from 
llicr  hands  than  mine.  Thank  God,  that  is  not  to  be.  I,  who 
ave  done  all  this  evil — it  is  Victor  Waldron  who  has  been  permitted 
D  give  you  back  Copleston,     .    .    .     Here  is  your  father's  Will." 

He  had  held  a  folded  paper  while  speaking ;  he  now  rose,  came 
D  Helen,  and  placed  it  quietly  in  her  hands. 

"  Vou  need  not  read  it  now,"  said  he.  "  Vou  may  be  sure— till 
iM  read  it— that  it  is  as  I  say.  Old  Grimes,  who  h.Ts  a  taste  for 
locuments  and  anciijuitics,  found  it  in  the  lumber-chest  the  Reverend 
dr.  Skull  spraks  of,  and — with  his  characteristic  honesty — brought 
t  (o  me,  whom  it  very  decidedly  concerns.  I  have  shown  it  to  a 
BvycT  at  Dcepweald ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  buing  your  father's 
rill ;  that  will  which  the  evidence  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Skull  goes 
jnply  to  prove.  I  admit  it — and  my  admission  is  everything,  so  I 
jn  advised  Vou  will  see  that — like  the  wilt  I  have  destroyed— it 
avcs  everything  to  Alan,  with  charges  for  your  mother  and  yourself, 
md,  in  case  of  his  dying  childless,  then  to  you  and  yours.  And 
low — one  word  more ;  and  1  will  say  it  before  your  husband  as  I 
rould  before  all  the  irorld  ...  It  is  no  gt\(A  ox  \as.^  Vft  Tttt  ^» 
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lose  Copteston ;  bat  it  docs  rub  rojr  skin  ap  the  wrong  wajr  to  law 
it  to  Gidi-on  Skull— for  be  ujs  rightly  that,  under  this  will,  thsl  ii 
his  which  U  yours.  .  .  .  But  I  think  we  hare  oil  leaniec)  (inc  tenon, 
anyhow.  My  way  to  improt'c  upon  Proridence  would  have  bceo  to 
throw  iMii  will  behind  the  fire,  and  to  pay  half  my  incooK  by  nyoT 
blackmail  to  old  Gtimes.  I  can't  sec  wbu  good  con  come  bm 
Uideoo  Skull's  being  owner  o(  Coplcston ;  and  I  think  I  s«  i 
considerable  aroooni  of  good  that  I  could  have  done.  .  .  .  ll^ 
tut  to  easy  to  give  up  the  whole  thing,  when  I  had  made  up  my 
miod  to  make  the  best  of  it,  now  that  the  tune  is  come  ;  and  I  loulil 
have  tumcil  fraud  into  duly  without  more  than  half  shutting  one  eye ; 
and  have  taken  tbc  part  of  Providence,  which  k  a  long  way  obotx 
the  part  of  biw.  .  .  .  Well,  I  don't ;  that's  all.  Perhaps  I'm  akuA 
ofcommiitinga  felony;  perhaps  of  being  found  out  in  one;  pttfaifi 
I'm  only  a  fool ;  perhaps— but  anyhow,  there's  Copleston,  for  jwt- 
and  Gideon.  ...  I  doni  lltink,  Mrs.  Skull,  youll  mind  for  ont 
mintiie  taking  a  baiu]  that  gives  you  Coplestoo — and  that  will  never 
ofTcnd  yoii  again." 

She  did  noi  know  of  the  letter  he  had  «-ri(tcn  her,  or  she  miM 
have  understood  him  a  great  deal  more ;  for  e%-ery  word  he  hid 
spoken  to  her  needed  that  Icltcr  for  its  tnierprcution.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  liad  ne>-er  reached  her  hands,  oi  he  wouid  not  hire 
been  meeting  what  he  deemed  her  pride  and  her  coldness  with  gttfltr 
coldness  and  pride.  There  was  pride  c\'en  in  llic  way  he  hdd  (* 
his  hand.  She  let  hiin  take  hers — and  then  sometliing,  more  sttde 
than  3n}thing  which  has  a  name,  ran  from  eyes  to  eyes,  and  nU 
them  more  than  can  be  told  in  words.  No  written  letter  was  necM 
to  tell  her  how  and  why  he  was  giving  up  wenltli  and  power,  even  is 
he  had  given  up  i>assion.  It  was  certainly  not  because  he  was  i:6ii<l 
of  felony ;  he  had  not  been  thinking  of  that  son  of  law. 

Somehow,  he  secme<l  ko  to  sjKak  his  next  nx>rds  to  hct  i)A 
tliough  others  were  by,  they  reached  her  cars  alone.  At  least,  »hs 
heard  them  plainly,  though  neither  her  husband  nor  his  uodt 
appeared  to  hear. 

"  It  is  hard  to  compel  you  to  give  Copleston  to  Gideon  Skull 
would  hax'e  kept  it  to  save  you  from  that,  though  it  is  not  my 
Bui — '  do  what  you  ought,'  you  know ;  if  Providence  wants  bcl 
through,  that  seems  like  the  way.  I've  given  you  something  to  lit 
for  now.  For  Alan's  sake,  be  a  real  wife  lo  (he  master  of  CoplesUO. 
and  make  him  what  the  master  of  Copleston  ought  to  be.  Yon  oa 
do  it,  and  there's  nobody  to  do  it  but  you.  I  have  lived  ta  h^ 
you,  aAcr  all" 
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'  Ci<Ioon — you  have  made  me,  a  magistrate  and  2  clet^man — 
Me,"  she  heard  her  husband's  uncle  sismmering,  «rith  n  sketch  of 
real  indignation  in  his  voice,  when  U'oldron  h.id  gone — "  you  have 
kuKle  mc  commit  Ptrjory — you  have  made  ine  swear  to  a  false  WIU  ! 
I  can  forgive  most  things,  Gideon — almost  everything;  when  you 
tame  back  to  us,  as  [  hoped  and  trusted,  like  the  Prodigal,  I  remem- 
bered nothing  against  you  ;  I  and  )oiir  Aunt  Sarah  and  your  Aunt 
ftnnc  received  you  as  if  you  had  been  our  ow-n  son.  We  forgave 
tvcTj'thing.     But  to  make  mc  a  tool  to  help  you  to  commit  Forgery 

80 :  Gideon— 1  will  never  speak  to  you  agaia" 
'Forgery!"  said  Gideon,  fiercely.  "Forgery  1 — to  make  afiiir 
•  of  a  real  Will  ?  Arc  jou  crazy,  Uncle  Christo[>her — or  a  fool  ? 
Row  was  I  to  know  tliat  that  scoundrel  had  found  what  you  had 
Itidden  away?  Was  my  wife  to  lose  Coplcstoa  because  you  were  a 
tool?  Fotger)- !  It  was  the  remedy  of  accident  and  error  for  the 
Bake  of  justice— it  was  what  the  Courts  of  Equity  have  to  do  every 
9aj.  ...  I  will  not  have  my  honesty  slandered— no ;  not  even 
by  you!" 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

A  BtiMlly  tlighl  are  they  thai  rise 

Ainiirvil  Ihc  rock-hewn  wnll ; 
Vcl  none,  by  |icliiion  .llid  ilcvite, 

Mny  fnil  to  luunc  ihcm  All — 

By  Swonl.  tit  Sc(i|\  or  Ulcctling  Hentt 

IK-liI  hi(;h,  ilial  ill  may  w«  : 
JIatil  rouiui  ihnt  ciullc  do  llieir  p.irt 

That  phantom  chtvolty. 

Which  come  at  {t%txxA\  ?  itn<I  which  u  foo  1 

Which  hnnncft  lotc  or  uin  ? 
Mure  will-  Ihnn  man  n  lio  who  know*. 

Till  All  have  crUcTfl  In  J 

ilDEOK  Skull  hod  nailed  the  colours  of  Honesty  to  the  masL 
had  certainly  been  detected  in  what  looked,  from  the  outside, 
like  an  exceedingly  ugly  piece  of  business ;  biu  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  in  whom  honesty  was  a  passion  to  perceive  that  to' replace  a 
lost  document  could  be  called  Forgery  by  anybody  but  an  imbecile 
curate  or  a  straw -splitting  attorney.  He  could  place  his  hand  upon 
hit  heart,  and  dare  anybody  to  i.\y  that,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  this  history,  he  had  e\'CT  told  a  single  lie.  If  others  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  bare,  literal  truth,  which  he  made  it 
his  pride  and  his  boast  to  tell,  that  was  sute\v  l\\e  feM\\  CjC  \\\w  wix^ 
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stupidity,  for  which  he  coiiM  not  be  held  accountable.  Ttie  vill  he 
had  put  rorw-aid,  though — from  unavoidable  necessity— written,  »gM4 
and  executed  by  his  own  hand,  wms  as  true  mid  honest  a  will  uthl 
which  hU  uncle  had  Itidden  and  old  Grimes  had  found.  He  felt 
himself  »i  much  beyond  leproach  in  tliis  business  as  in  that  of  ^ 
mania)^  with  Helen.  He  had  never  toM  her  that  he  «as  actiullji  1 
rich  man,  an<l  he  had  honestly  believed  that  he  was  going  to  bcoiK. 
And  so,  in  the  nutter  of  the  will,  it  was  his  uncle  who  had  chosca 
to  swe.1T  to  il5  genuineness ;  and  lie  was  not  his  uncle's  l:eepei. 

And,  forger  or  no  forger,  be  had  won  Coplcston  after  all'-lkob 
to  Mis.  Kcid's  violent  eHbrt  to  straighten  what  seemed  the  avkti 
lines  of  the  world  instead  of  foUoving  their  curves. 

He  b.:id  won  it — but  the  bitterness  of  the  prize  I  Tragetljr  W 
cntcicd  into  the  life  even  of  Gideon  Skull. 

He  had  come  down  to  HiDswick,  full  of  alt  zeal  of  revenge  in 
the  name  of  justice,  and  of  greed  in  the  name  of  passmn.    Ncnf> 
since  the  world  was  made,  had  a  man  found  I.ovc,  Hate,  Kcicntr, 
Self-interest,  Justice,  Pride  of  ^Vill,  Copleston,  Waldron,  Hdai,S(lf 
— in  a  word,  all  Kiglit  and  all  Passion — so  completely  blended  in  ODt; 
!;o  t1ut  he  might  gratify  all  his  desucs  by  one  sii^le  word  ot  mA 
without  feeling  his  especial  kind  of  conscience  one  whil  disKnbe^ 
Alt  his  wishes  and  principles  had  been  turned  loose  into  a  masquciaik 
with  licence  to  wear  one  another's  masks  anddominocsaschaodcdf 
as  they  pleased.     He  might  picture  himself  to  himself  as  a  man  who, 
inflamed  by  a  righteously  indignant  sense  of  having  been  wnMgtd, 
and  by  asense  of  justice  so  exalted  as  to  place  him  above  all  personal 
considerations,  h;id  come  to  tlinist  out  a  u^iuper  and  to  reinsute  a 
righlful  heir :  as  a  true  and  faithful  knight  who,  for  his  lady's  sake, 
had  vowed  to  regain  Copleston :  as  a  husband  generously  bent  upoa 
showing  his  wife  tliat  he  was   the   true  and  the  strong  man— her 
romantic  and  scntiraenial  lover  to  be  a  sneak  and  a.  cur.     Dov  coi^ 
he  help  il,  that  the  unscmpulous  doing  of  complete  justice  meanl  bit 
own  gain  ? 

A  first  and  unsatislicd  passion  in  such  a  man,  heightened, 
strcngliiencd,  and  dcqiened  by  every  belief  and  instinct  that  has 
part  in  him,  is  no  child's  play.  Copleston  was  indeed  his  and  hen^ 
Hut  it  had  not  come  to  her  from  him.  I(  had  come  to  her  straight 
from  \'ictor  Waldion.  Vohmies  could  not  tell  what  this  meant  to 
him.  It  was  t!ie  lover  wlio  had  come  out  as  ihc  laitliful  aoil 
j«nerous  knight:  while  it  had  been  himself  who  had  been  nude 
to  look  a  liat  and  a  fe\on  va  HtXcti^  vj^s.    Most  people  wooM 
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not  liave  Ken  a  very  n-onderfiit  feai  of  generosity  in  Victor's 
giving  up  an  inheritance  to  on  heir  whose  right  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. Hut  Gideon  was  i-imply  stunned  by  the  discovery  that  a 
man  wIm  ImiJ  Copletton,  and  could  have  kept  it,  should  let  it 
go.  AValdron  having  the  true  will,  the  ncc  of  trumps,  in  bis  hand, 
bad  any  forger  in  his  power,  and  rotglit  have  done  anytliing  he 
pleased — so  fell  Gideon.  It  is  strange  and  iiainful  enough  to  an 
innocent  beginner  in  life  when  he  first  discovers  that  the  urorM 
contains  some  rogues;  but  it  was  ten  times  more  strange,  nay,  more 
Iiainful,  to  Gideon  Skull  to  6nd  that  the  world,  which  he  believed 
bimselT  to  know  through  and  through,  contained  a  single  man  whose 
professions  of  the  commonest  honesty  ncie  anything  belter  than  a 
conventional  sham.  His  one  pride  had  been  that  he  had  been  free 
from  the  sham.  The  very  existence  of  Victor  Waldron  dislocated  his 
entire  theory  of  the  universe ;  and  who  ran  bear  to  have  it  suddenly 
thrust  upon  him  that  he  has  been  wrong  about  everything  for  more 
than  fort)'  years  ? 

And  tlicn— at  last  he  knew  that  Coi>lesion  had  come  to  mean 
nothing  to  him  beyond  his  one  grand  hope  of  Helen's  life  and  heart: 
according  to  his  vic\vs  of  how  lives  and  hearts  arc  to  be  gained. 
Could  he  liavc  been  wrong  in  that  too?  And,  right  or  wrong,  he 
bad  gained  Copleston,  but  in  such  a  way  that  he,  even  Gideon  Skull, 
would  rather  h.ive  lost  il  a  thousand  times. 

The  Uncle,  having  had  his  answer,  left  the  room,  with  some  real 
digni^  about  him,  to  avoid  a  storm,  Gideon  and  Helen  were  left 
alone  together  once  more.  He  expected  her  to  have  followed  his 
uncle,  with  an  air  of  scornful  disgust,  such  as  she  had  shown  him  that 
night  when  she  hcird  for  the  first  time  that  Abin  had  died.  But  she 
stayed.  If  he  had  proved  wrong  about  all  things  he  had  ever  looked 
for,  why  not  in  this  also — if  in  great  things,  why  not  in  the  small,  by 
which  the  grent  things  are  made  ?  He  had  lost  all  belief  in  his  own 
wisdom,  and  in  the  world's  dishonesty:  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
nothing  Ui  do.  Helen  sat  .is  if  nbsorl>ed  in  thought,  seemingly 
wiihotit  the  le:itt  intention  of  breaking  the  dead  silence  by  a  word — 
if,  indeed,  he  could  suppose  her  to  be  conscious  that  she  was  not 
alone. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  to  break  the  oppression  of  silence,  and 
wiih  a  sjKcial  savagcncss  of  tone,  simply  for  want  of  a  better, "  I 
suppose  you  arc  satisfied  at  last,  now  that  yon  can  have  ecclesiastical 
authority  for  adding  forgery  to  your  catalogue  of  n)y  misdemeanours. 
I  suppose  you're  looking  forward  to  have  me  found  out  in  a  murder. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be,  before  I've  done — now  tlut  I  havt  found  out  the 
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wa>- to  pkascyoM— I  shall  be  giving  some  scoundrel  wrlut  1m  dcMnd,  ^ 
aixj  the  parsons  and  the  lawj'crs  and  the  uther  old  women  will  call  il 
Murder.     I  suppose  nobody  has  ever  had  so  great  a  pJeaiurc  w  pw 
would  have  in  seeing  me  hanged." 

AU  llic  linu  ground  upon  which  he  had  ever  believed  htniKU  to      | 
have  a  foothold  seemed  to  nlip  awa^  from  him  as  Helen  rose,  and, 
instead  of  sweeping  from  the  loom  in  scorn  and  anger,  cane  np  to 
him  where  he  sat,  gloomy  and  sullen,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  hii 
shoulder. 

"Gideon  !  "  said  she.  Il  was  only  a  single  word:  but  a  <m^ 
syllable  may  contain  a  world  of  indignant  scorn.  And  in  her  votd 
there  was  simply—none.  Only  a  Holcnin,  simple  grai-ity  which  be 
had  as  yet  never  heard  in  any  voice,  except  in  Victor  Waldnjn's  a 
few  minutes  ago.  tic  looked  up  and  stared  at  the  Eace  from  which 
such  a  word  liad  come  in  such  a  tone. 

"  Gideon — I  have  been  thinking — that  it  is  not  for  me  to  upboU 
you.  My  poor  motlicr— I  can  understand  without  knowledge,  for  1 
can  remember  enough  10  expl-iin  what  I  have  heard— she,  by  mt«nin| 
well  to  Abn,  and  out  of  her  o\'er-gieai  love  for  him,  brought  on  him 
nothing  but  oil:  and  yet,  how  can  I  blame  htri  Why,  I  caaaot 
even  blame  you.  .  .  .  Whatever  you  have  done,  I  have  done— wd 
worse,  and  more:  I  married  you  without  love,  and  for  anothci'i 
sake,  and  to  put  right  what  I  thought  wrong.  How  can  a  womao 
wrong  a  matt  more  7  .  .  .  I — I  am  afraid— il  is  the  wot^t  wicltd- 
ness  a  woman  can  do.  .  .  .  No :  \\  \s.  net  for  me  to  blame  joi, 
whatever  you  have  done.  I  do  owe  you  my  wliole  duty,  for  ameiidi. 
Let  us  help  each  other  to  be  good,  Gideon  :  and  try  to  think  lesi  ill 
of  me  than  1  dc^cn-c.  I.ct  us  do  what  ex'crybody  ought  to  have 
done  always :  let  us  try  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are." 

Gideon  was  beginning  to  feci  like  a  child  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  he  growled  out ;  but,  in !» 
heart,  it  wa.s  more  like  a  cry  for  light  than  a  gro«i. 

"  I  mean,  we  took  one  another  for  bcllcr  or  worse  :  and  that  yon 
took  me  for  worse  than  I  took  you.  Gideon — I  want  to  do  my  whole 
duty ;  don't  make  it  harder  for  mc — no,  I  don't  mean  that — I  mem, 
help  me  all  you  can."  ^ 

He  could  not  tell   that  she  was  accepting  Victor  Woldron'sV 
gospel.     But  suddenly  a  new  light  flashed  through  his  mind,  which 
made  him  the  Gideon  Skull  of  old.     lie  rose  from  his  chair,  ihiud 
her  hand  from  liis  shoulder,  and  faced  her  with  renewed  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  his  knowledge  of  women  and  men. 
yiiQ—\  will  have  noiVun^  \o  io  -wixVi  ^qult— I  am 
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1  as  ihat  comes  lo !    ^S'hitc  your  lover  had  Coplcston,  you 
to  m«— now  that  /  have  it,  yon  nic  blsc  to  him.    I  don't 
lersUnd  him—bot  1  understand  ym  !    Dare  to  tell  me  you  would 
^t  make  love  to  old  Gtimcs,  if  he  became  owner  of  Coplcston ! " 

Helen  could  only  stand  dumb  and  crimson  before  him.  None 
lould  guess  more  profoundly  than  khe  fell,  how  it  was  for  love's  best 
Uke  that  she  had  been  clutching  at  what  love  had  shown  to  be  duty, 
^t  she  could  meet  his  look  bravely  at  last ;  for  the  most  ihamcfiil 

C;  of  his  charge  hail  wildly  missed  fine, 
"  Gideon ! "  she  said,  "  I  can  only  tell  you  that,  if  Victor  Waldron 
e  the  richest  man  on  earth,  and  you  the  poorest,  my  place  sliould 
be  with  you,  and  I  would  never  sec  him  again.  .  .  .  You  have  a 
fighi  to  suspect  of  anything  a  woman  who  married  a  man  for  the 
jeastm  that  I  married  you.  .  .  .  But  try  me  in  any  way  you  can 
bid,  and  see.  ...  Do  you  know  what  I  mo*t  wish  with  my  whole 
beart  and  soul  ? — that  Co|)leston  were  N'ictor  Waldton's  very  own, 
iothat  you  might  sec  what  I  would  do  ;  .indlhat  my  duty,  instead  of 
pKuiing  wealth,  might  me^n  po\-criy  and  ct-cry  sort  of  struggle — 
I,"  she  cried  eagerly,  ^  it  would  be  so  infinitely  easier  lo  do  then  1 " 
You — you  tell  mc  that,  if  he  were  rich  and  I  were  poor,  you 

Eukl  choose  me?  .  .  .  Helen,  answer  me  this,  and  answer  it 
\j — I  shall  know  well  enough  whether  you  speak  truth  or  na 
swer  it  truly — if  you  »'crc  free,  and  if  he  came  to  you  rich  and  I 
boor,  which  would  you  choose  then  ?  No — not  that — if  we  came  to 
tou  on  equal  terms?  No— not  that  again  ;  which  of  us  two  would 
\wi  choose,  he  or  I,  if  I  came  to  you  rich  nnd  he  poor?  .  .  ■ 
Bpcak,  Helen — !>ay  insUntly,  truly,  which  you  would  choose ;  I  do 
lOt  mean  to  be  blind  any  more.  Have  you  not  even  the  wit  to  say, 
I  wx>uld  choose  you,"  and  honesty  enough  to  say,  '  Whoever  had  it,  I 
Would  choose  Coplcston '  ?  Helen — I  swear  J»efore  Heaven,  I  will  be- 
ii«ve  you  if  you  say  '  I  wotilil  choose  you,'  even  if  I  know  it  lo  be  a  lie ! " 
"(Jidcon,"  faltered  Helen,  "you  bade  me  speak  ihe  truth — and  I 
annot ;  but  I  want  to  do  what  I  ought,  and  I  will — do  not  make  ft 
BO  hard  1" 

"  So  that  is  the  whole  truth  I "  said  he.  "  You  would  do  your 
duty  as  my  wife  because  the  man  you  love  bids  you ;  \'ictor  Waldion 
^vcs  me  Coplcston ;  Victor  Waldion  gives  me  my  wife.  .  .  .  Good- 
night, Helen.  Perhaps  I  shall  understand  things  better— some  day. 
I  suppose  you  think  I  want  Coplcston  still  ?  Not  I.  ...  1  only 
want  a  dose  of  sleep,  I  can  always  gel  what  I  want,  where  that's 
concerned.  Go  to  bed  yourself ;  and  tell  my  uncle  that  I'm  taking 
a  nap  here  for  an  hour.  I  suppose  it  isn't  youi  (au\.X  vVox  "iCM  V'^&tA 
YOU  ccxux.    ftU   iSoo.  u  u 
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that  Eort  (rf  toBo — sane  or  no — wlio  has  all  the  proper  BentinKAB  tt 
hb  tongue's  end,  and  can  afford  to  throw  away  estates  m  if  their  •« 
bandfuls  or  dust,  to  one  who  doesu't  want  duly,  or  uiythii^.  rijitt  v 
wrong,  but  only— jfw." 

It  will  be  remembered  tiut  Gideon  Skull  hAd  at  least  odu 
berorc  put  in  practice  an  exceedingly  peculiar  art  of  sleeptog  bf 
meaos  of  wbi<:h  he  could  ensure  himself  absolute  escape  £rom  eveif- 
thing  that  troubled  him — even  afpinst  the  diatuitnnce  of  drcant 
But,  in  truth,  he  hnd  used  it  far  oTtcner  than  once  ;  often  enough 
indeed,  to  nuitLC  himself  master  of  the  art,  wlutcver  it  niifi;fat  bi. 
The  only  condition  be  required  for  it  was  the  ccruinty  of  unbfotcn 
BoUtudc  ;  he  needed  no  help  from  narcotics  or  any  son  of  niti&c  U 
induce  the  result.  Some  physical  pccuiiaiities  must  liave  made  tlui 
result  i>ossiblc,  but  his  only  apparatus  wai  n  concentrated  c&mof 
will  applied,  as  nuiy  be  inferred,  to  the  nervous  centres ;  a  kind  of 
self- mesmerism,  in  which  the  will  of  the  patient  aided  that  of  tbt 
operator,  unce  the  two  were  one,  and  thus  acquired  more  tlua 
double  ]]Ower.  According  lo  cases  which  hare  beonne  historical,  be 
by  no  means  stood  alone  in  the  possession  of  the  power  of  reduoig 
himself  at  will  less  into  an  ordinary  condition  of  sleep  than  into  thii 
of  a  iraiKe,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  su.ipenxton  of  «t»Bi)f 
for  the  time.  By  its  nature,  it  could  oot  coDtinue  long ;  but  it  m  lo 
complete  as  long  as  it  lasted  that  he  ne\'cr  failed  to  rise,  at  the  od 
of  a  period  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  nearly  an  hour,  without  iIk 
sensation  of  having  come  to  life  again  aflcr  a  temporary  separation  <f 
body  and  soul,  during  which  the  latter  at  least,  if  not  both,  had  taken 
an  infinitely  refreshing  holiday.  And  to-night  he  needed  this  niiet 
profundity  of  rest  and  annihilation  of  thought  more  than  ever,  wthil 
to-morrow  he  might  be  wholly  himself  again  and  see  clearly  "M 
life  must  henceforth  meait,aiid  be. 

As  soon  as  Helen,  reduced  to  Gclf-conscious  silence,  had  led  hm 
lo  prepare  for  the  facing  of  a  new  Ufc  in  her  own  very  diffcreni  wij, 
he,  as  before,  partly  undressed,  loosened  tlie  re:tt  of  his  dothes,  ant 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa  on  hts  back,  with  his  bead 
low.  His  tx%\  proceeding  was  to  withdraw  every  sort  of  (ktwiuI 
thoughtrrom  his  mind — an  operation  which,  as^mosl  sound  and  w^M 
sleepers  know,  ]>n»ctice  and  Iwbit  render  perfectly  easy,  and  re«iBiw 
no  rciil  effort  of  will.  Everybody  who  Lnons  liow  to  do  it  hat  hit 
own  rcceijil  fi>r  it ;  some  people  substitute  absiract  &icts  for  thw 
proper  ihoughis,  others  fanciet ;  Gideon's  Vfay  was  exceedingly  tini|ilr, 
and  consisted  in  merely  watching  the  devdopment  of  the  changing 
colours  with  which  daiV<n«&%  tnvuKk  cVwed  e^es.    But  to-nighlt  Icr 
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tlie  fir«  tinve,  it  seemed  as  if  his  receipt  would  prove  vain.  To-night, 
Tor  the  tir»c  time,  lie  liad  not  mere!)-  tlioughts  and  plans  to  extract 
from  his  brain,  but  tomcthing  wtiicb  did  not  scciu  to  be  in  his  brain 
nt  all,  Not  only  did  the  darkncis  become  tilled  with  its  nonnal  hues 
of  red  and  green,  orange  and  blue,  but  a  living  (ace  wnn  painted  upon 
the  bUcIc  background,  and  th-tt  was  Helen's. 

"Xrj  as  he  would,  that  face  would  not  shift  or  move.  He  could 
only  feel  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever ;  tliat  the  love  which  bade  her 
devote  bertelf  to  a  wife's  duty  was  not  for  him ;  that  she  only  gave 
him  her  life  because  she  could  not  give  him  hor  heart  and  her  soul- 
It  ¥ra£  a  hideous  pro^jwct  for  the  man  ulio  lud  too  Utc  discovered 
that  he,  even  he,  had  a  soul  that  could  love  as  well  aii  a  body  that 
could  desire ;  and  that  all  he  had  done,  out  of  what  he  thought 
wtsdon,  lud  been  to  loie  Helen  by  gaiiiin^;  that  Coplesion  which 
woi  to  buy  her  and  had  ait  hini  off  from  her.  Why  had  he  not 
known  from  llie  beginning  that  tt  was  Helen'ti  own  self  he  wanted, 
and  not  Copleston?  liis  own  irremediable  blunder  in  life  and  in 
hia  belief  about  life  no  longer  filled  Iiim  with  shame :  it  over- 
whelmed  him  witli  despair.  What  was  he  to  do  with  a  wife  who 
had  vowed  to  be  his  slave  only  because  she  could  never  love  him  ? 
In  a  word,  Gideon  Skull  W3S  aushcd  and  maddenu<]  t>ecaiise  he  had 
At  tut  found  out  that  :dl  men  are  not  scoundrels,  that  all  women  are 
not  heartless  fieods,  that  Helen  was  a  woman,  and  that  he  liiinself 
was  a  nuui,  with  the  need  in  him  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil. 

He  could  not  contrive,  try  as  he  would,  to  disbelieve  in  Waldron's 
hitherto  incredible  honesly,  or  in  Helen's  indifference  as  to  who 
might  be  the  owner  of  Cuplcston.  Dut  all  this  had  become  but  half 
matciial  to  him  now.  He  felt  lh.1t  he  had  been  taking  hold  of  the 
world  by  the  wrong  end,  ur  ratlicr  had  believed  it  sriuarc  when  in 
truth  it  was  round.  A  round  shape  may  not  be  better  than  a  square 
one — it  is  enough  that  a  globe  is  not  a  cube.  If  disbelief  in  one's 
whole  Self  and  .in  impossible  love  nic.inB  wh.it  we  mean  by  a  broken 
bean,  Gideon's  first  discovery  that  he.  or  any  man,  had  what  is 
called  a  heart  at  all  was  proved  by  its  breaking 

"  Let  us  be  good,"  were  Helen's  list  words.  They  must  mean 
sonivlhing  beyond  a  hypocritical  common  form.  "Good!" — 
thought  Gideon.  "  I  dare  say  I  could  be  that,  if  I  could  begin 
things  all  over  again;  I  could  run  a  blockade  every  time,  and  pluck 
every  feather  out  of  Sinon  .ind  AriBtidcf,  and  do  everything  I  haven't 
done,  if  I  could  bcgm  all  over  again.  .  ,  .  There  must  have  been 
somctliing  wrong,  after  all,  about  cither  the  world  or  mc.  .  .  . 
Well:  tht^n  I  ;i>u£C  abolish  the  world  (01  axvVoui^  »cA\'U>\U.   'S. 
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at  the  tnorrow  might  bring.  Lire  was  going  to  consist  of 
lOo  many  day*  to  nuke  her  especially  heedful  of  any  one  of  them— 
life  was  likely  to  be  too  long  to  let  her  think  much  of  hours  that 
were  so  near.  She  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  thrust  Victor 
IValdron  from  her  heart  and  to  give  it,  though  empty  of  all  but 
honest]-,  into  the  hands  of  Gideon  Skull,  to  whom  ii  belonged  as 
rightfully  as  did  Copleiton. 

So  she  had  not  yet  <juiie  lost  her  old  courage  after  all— unlew,  in- 
deed, some  one  had  given  her  some  new  couiage  that  v,-a3  not  her  own. 

There  was  of  course  nothing  for  her  to  notice  in  Gideon's  not 
luving  Icl^  his  uncle's  study  bcrore  she  was  dressed,  since  he  had 
chosen  to  convert  that  into  a  bedroom.  Dut  she,  a  little  restored  to 
her  old  self,  and  therefore,  as  of  old,  letting  her  deeds  run  before  her 
thoughts  by  seiring  the  first  possible  moment  for  putting  into  execu- 
tion any  resolve  however  immature,  herself  went  into  the  study  to 
call  him,  as  a  better  wife  might  have  done. 

She  had  ne%'er  seen  him  in  one  of  these  trances;  and,  seeing  hitn 
thus  still,  white,  without  \\^x\  of  breath  or  motion,  was  sciitcd  with  a 
Itrange  and  new  nkiim.  "  Gideon ! "  she  l>reat1ied  out  in  a  frightened 
rhisper,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  brow.  He  neither  heard  nor 
moved. 

In  truth,  the  man  h.-id  never  had  a  soul  to  part  frum  hefore.  It 
lud  come  to  him  that  night  in  the  form  of  the  bewildered  soul  of  a 
lew-bom  child,  and,  having  once  escaped,  had  been  loo  frightened 
10  come  back  again. 

Only  this  remained — that  the  old  Gideon  had  ceased  to  live 
twlbre  the  ncw-bom  Gideon  had  died. 


Cham-kr  XXXV.  : 

ItougliJ)  th»t  *tc  icresi 

Will  toonesl  be  iliccn  r 
For|SpTln|;.lliiif  ik  ncarfti 

When  SuEiimei  liath  licei): 
When  the  fro*!  tlinl  tliou  fcire»i 
J''ot  cloKWl  »nil  dcnreit 

Alone  is  I>ctwecn 
The  necking,  fonakini^ 
The  Id'iing  mtl  uLinf;, 
The  sleep  and  Ihe  wakln)''. 

The  Kuucl  and  Green. 

Hrkb,  many  will  fairly  enough  supjwse,  this  chronicle  of  Cople- 
»ton  has  reached  its  natural  and  conclUMvc  end,     Mr«,  Rcid,  by 
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fjlanniDg  everytliiog  for  the  best,  hod,  klmost  b«]rond  even  expetu- 
tion,  done  everything  for  Ibc  wvrst ;  Gideon  Skull,  iritb  all  the  fiD 
in  Ibc  world  to  do  harm,  had  dooc  more  than  couUt  have  beo 
dreamed  of  iu  die  direction  of  straigbicDtng  what  h^d  been  Iwitfed 
beyond  all  ho]>c  of  being  thoroughly  right  again.  Good  h>d  dtie 
its  worst,  bod  t»  best,  and  there  was  nodiing  more  to  be  doob  Al 
for  Helen  and  Victor — it  is  easy  enough  for  any  moderately  fefdt 
imagination  to  make  out  an  almost  inexhaustible  Ibt  of  wlut  raj^ 
have  been  whm  all  cine  wiu  over  and  done.  Site  might  haiiiA 
that  it  was  for  him  to  speak  out  very  pUinly  to  her,  if  there  vai  to 
be  an)-tliing  more  tlun  distant  and  mostly  silent  friendshiji  betma 
them.  He,  a  jxwr  man  whom  the  tcm[>OTaiy  o«-nenhi|>  of  a  gtol 
estate  had  tlutmn  terribly  back  in  the  world,  might  have  felt  inta* 
cibly  incaikibic  of  asking  an  exceedingly  rich  widow  to  nuirry  tin 
In  short,  a  complete  romance  might  be  erected  upon  the  way  il 
which  they  might  go  on  misunderslanding  one  another  and  keepi^ 
apart  until  it  became  alniost,  or  rjuitc,  too  laic  for  any  understaodiic 
to  come  10  Ihem.  The  only  posuble  objection  to  such  an  exooK 
of  &ncy  froutd  be  that  il  woiitd  assume  a  man  and  a  woman,  tko 
had|  been  taught  a  little  sense  very  sharply,  10  be  an 
impossible  pair  of  fools. 

In  any  case — tliough  it  may  seem  little  eiwugli  to  any  purpose— il 
happened  one  day,  as  it  had  often  l)ap|>ened  before,  that  the  anciciU  dy 
belonging  to  the  "  George  "  at  HilUwick  brouglit  a  lady,  a  gentlciiiaBi 
and  their  hif^ge  into  the  inn  yard.  Tlie  gentleman  handed  out  the 
lady,  an<l  led  her,  leaning  on  hi.s  arm,  strjiight  into  the  coffewoW- 
He  rang  the  bdl  and  asked  if  Uiey  could  liave  a  Iwdroom.  Tlie 
waiter  answered  that  he  would  go  and  see. 

It  was  a  merely  formal  and  customary  answer,  howcv^^,  for ! 
were  always  vacant  beds  at  the  "  GeorgUii"  except  at  election  I 
and  on  yet  rarer  occasions.  Sut  the  w.-uter's  object  in  hurrying  out 
was  by  no  means  an  empty  form.  Hotel  guests  in  Hillswick  hid 
abv.tys  been  rare,  and  tind  fur  some  time  jhisi  been  rarer  thtf 
e>'cr,  since  Gideon  Skull  had  ceased  to  vi^c  his  uncle;  andit«3> 
only  natural  for  the  waiter  to  wish  to  know  if  he  alone  had  bikd 
to  recognise  the  new  arrivals.  It  made  a  considerable  ditlcrencc : 
al  the  "  George "  whether  guests  were  Somebodies  from  rouwi 
Deepweald,  whicli  was  the  county  town,  or  Nobodies  from  Ev 
where. 

Kverybody  about  the  place  had  seen  the  arrivals,  btit  nol 
i/icir  lliem.    Their  luggage,  i.Uoa%h  cimiMiitly  saitsfaaory  ia  n-ny 
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other  respect,  was  labelled  with  neither  namenorimtials.  TTieywere 
a  Lady  and  a  Gentleman,  cren  from  the  "  George  "  point  of  view ; 
that  was  clear.  She  was  something  more,  too,  for  she  was  both 
youn|[  and  preli)'.  She  was  liltic,  and  slight,  and  fair,  with  a  diann- 
ingly  delicate  complexion,  bughiog  lips,  and  smiling  blue  eyen.  She 
was  the  picture  of  happy  wife,  too  lately  married  to  liave  found  out 
yet  that  marriage  means  something  a  great  deal  nobler  than  escape 
from  life's  troubles.  She  looked  up  at  her  husband  irith  something 
of  the  shyness  that  belongs  to  the  lint  experience  of  a  great  change, 
but  with  a  smile  of  love  and  tnist  that  was  touching  because  of  its 
simple  perfection.  Nor  did  he  look  unworthy  to  receive  her  half- 
prond,  half-humble  smile.  In  (he  first  and  best  place,  he  looked  like 
B  &tsn.  As  to  lesser  things,  he  was  tall,  broad,  and  strong,  brown- 
bearded  and  wcl!  bronzed,  with  a  face  that  was  almoxt  too  grave,  but 
without  sternness,  and  with  truth  written  in  every  fciturc  and  line. 
His  ha]>pine%  was  doubtless  more  serious,  though  it  might  be  very 
(ar  from  being  less  deei>  than  hcnt.  As  for  the  rest,  there  was  but 
little  to  obscn-c.  They  came  without  a  ser^'ant  or  any  signs  of 
whether  ihcir  pui]iosc  in  coming  to  tlillswick  was  business,  pleasure, 
or  ehancc,  and  the  lady  was  dressed  simply  and  plainly  for 
travelling. 

They  dined  together  in  a  pri^utc  room,  and  with  appetites  too 
healthy  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  waiter  very  for  during  the  meal. 
But  when  the  last  dish  had  been  removed, 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  HilLswick?"  siud  the  gentleman 
to  the  waiter. 

"  Well,  sir,  as  much  as  I've  come  to  hear  in  a  month  or  so.  I'm 
a  Decpw(;ald  man  myself,  and  Hitlswick  is  but  a  poor  little  bit  of  a 
place,  after  towns  like  Dccpwcald  or  London." 

"  And  so  one  comes  to  know  them  sooner.  Let  me  see— — •  I 
nsed  to  know  a  little  about  the  place  myself,  once  upon  a  time.  I 
remember  the  name  of  the  Rector — 1  should  say  of  the  Cumte-in. 
Chatge:" 

"  Rector  he  is,  sir.     The  Rev.  William  Blane,  M.A." 

"  Blane  ?    I  meant  Mr.  Skull— Mr.  Christopher  Skull." 

"  No,  sir.  I've  heanl  of  him.  He  was  here  before  Mr.  Blane. 
He  gave  U]>  through  old  age,  and  the  parishioners  gave  him  a  mIvct 
tea-caddy  for  a  testimonial  for  his  long  and  faithful  ser\-icc;  and  he's 
gone  to  live  at  Deepwcald,  where  I  come  from  myself,  with  the 
Misses  Skull.  He  was  much  respected,  I  bclie^'c,  by  all  that  knew 
him.  So  I'm  told."  The  waiter  lingered;  he  was  evidently  oa  the_ 
track  of  news  to  cany  back  to  the  bar. 
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Quem  Copheiua. 


Antl  for  my  part,  sir,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  ft  proper  married 
gentleman  settled  down  at  the  place— ii  wit!  lie  good  for  budncss, 
and  make  things  a  l>it  brisker  than  the/ arc  now.  Hillswick  is  not 
like  Decp»^ald.  sir,  as  jou  iieiccivc.     And  that  wedding,  sir " 

"  Well — the  church  is  sliU  standing,  any  way—  I  saw  that,  as  wc 
drove  tlirough  the  town.  And  yet,  if  1  had  been  asked  which  would 
liold  out  longest,  old  Crimes  or  the  steeple,  I  would  have  backed  old 
Orimes.  Come,  Lucy!  Ii'i  a  fine  evening:  we'll  take  a  stroll,  if 
you're  not  too  tired." 

"  Vou'll  be  taking  a  look  round  our  church,  sir?"  asked  the, 
waiter,  &s  Lucy  was  putting  on  her  hat  and  shawl.  "  Sh.ill  I  stn<J 
up  Itoots  to  show  you  the  way,  and  gel  the  keys  >  I  don't  think 
much  of  the  church  myself,  sir,  naturally,  beinj{  a  Deepwcald  man ; 
but  there's  some  curious  thln^  iliere,  I've  heard  say." 

"  The  vray  from  the  'George'  lo  the  Church?  I'll  show  Roots,  if 
he  wants  to  know.  No,  thank  you :  I  don't  want  the  waj-  or  the  key. 
...  So,  Lucy,"  he  said,  as  ihc>' left  the  inn  door,  "now  you  see 
the  only  town  I  had  ever  seen,  to  know  it,  till  1  was  five- and -twenty. 
Ym  won't  fancy  I  wouldn't  have  things  as  they  are,  because  you  will 
guess  what  all  this  means  to  me." 

"  I  de  guess,"  said  Lucy  gently.  "  It  must  mean  a  great  great 
deal  to  you—and  as  if  I  could  think  thai  all  the  old  memories  on 
earth  could  make  any  difference  between  you  and  me !  If  you  did 
not  feci  them  vet)'  deeply  indeed  you  would  not  be  you." 

"  Do  you  know  where  wc  arc  going  now  ?  " 

"  Where  should  we  be  going?  Are  we  not  going  to  say  good- 
bye to  alt  that  is  left  of  us  here — to  your  fitlicr'.^  grave?" 

"  Lucy,  1  can't  tell  you  bow  strange  it  is  to  come  back  to  Hills- 
wick with  ^u,  and  to  find  it  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  whole  world 
where  I  can  feel  unknown  and  alone.  You  are  part  of  myself  every- 
where else  ;  but  here  1  am  almost  a  man  who  never  knew  you,  and 
whom  you  never  knc«\  Of  course,  it  is  all  mood  and  fancy,  so  you 
won't  really  mind — and  you  need  not,  uny  way,  ...  My  dear 
little  wife,  you  don'l  know  bow  dear  my  sister  was  to  me " 

"  Don't  1  ?  If  losing  nie  would  help  me  to  find  her  and  your 
mother— I  would " 

"  No,  you  «ould  not :  don't  say  anything  of  the  kind.  \Ve  are 
one.  I  cannot  think  they  are  living  still,  whatever  you  may  say.  If 
ihcy  were,  I  must  have  found  traces  of  ibem.  long  and  long  ago. 
Just  think,  Lucy.  When  I  left  that  !-rcnch  hospital — where  nrmet 
— and  came  home,  they  had  left  their  lodgings,  and  had  given  no  new 
address,  not  even  to  the  Argus,  whetc  tVicy  mijHt,  Va  ^QSK\i.  "Wni. 
seemed  incrcdiblQ,  unleas— — " 
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"  But  it  does  not  moin  death,  Abn." 

•■  h  mutt  mean  death,  Lucy.  Only  Death  could  have  puudiiif 
and  HctcD — ray  mother  and  roc.  Only  Dcsth  could  hare  mode 
them  pass  away  from  my  lift-  without  a  sign.  They  wrere  not  help- 
less or  lhoughtle«  ]>eoi>le ;  and  anything  but  Death  would  implf— 
well,  KOHK  only  iinpouil4e  thinR.  Helen  tras  as  pure  and  as  good 
and  M  inie  as — as  you.  Mystct>-  as  il  is,  DealJi  is  tlie  only  way  t»f 
nhich  it  can  be  staved.  My  mother  must  have  caught  some  ditcisc 
thai  Helen  took  from  her — or— but  who  know.-!*  ?  No :  I  must  h*it 
(bund  them,  were  either  alive.  Dear— you  have  done  jour  best  id 
kee)>  my  lioiie  tiviag ;  but  you  have  done  all  you  can.  V'ou  are  my 
Wlwie  and  my  All." 

"Except  your  memones,  AUn,    I  want  to  share  those,  no( 
destroy  them.     /  could  not  have  IcfV   Englaixl   without  haiTiij 
picture  of  >'ourold  home  to  carry  with  mc  wherever  vrc  may  ga" 

'lltcy  entered  the  churchyard,  which  proved  a  little  disapftointiiVJ 
it  was  far  Letter  kept  under  the  nilc  of  the  new  rector  aitd  the  new; 
scxlon  than  in  the  <liys  of  old  Grimes  and  the  Kcverend  Chri 
SkulL  Nobody  waa  there  but  the  dead  ;  tlie  victors  luil  the  drardh 
yoTtl  to  ihemtelves.  l-ucy's  husband  needed  no  guide  to  find  tlx 
straighlest  |>.tth  to  the  tomb  of  old  Many,  where  the  "  WHl  i*m, 
thou  g(H\i  and  /ailhju!  sersant "  was  slUl  as  deep  and  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  carved  yesterday.  Lucy  did  not  disturb  her  busban^i 
silence  by  a  word ;  nor  was  he  ashiuned  to  let  her  see  how  mod  be 
wa.t  moved. 

iYcscnily  she  withdrew  herself  from  him,  feeling  that  he  niglit 
wish  to  be  alone  for  a  while  with  the  memories  of  that  pan  of  fe 
life  in  which  she  had  no  real  share.  But  he  took  her  haod^ml 
said : 

"  Don'l  Ko.     All  that  b  mine  is  yours,"    And  she  stayed. 

The  sun  was  on  the  x'crgc  of  setting  when  they  at  last 
round.  They  would  have  chosen  to  leave  the  clwrchyard  as 
as  they  had  entered  it,  so  that  their  piaure  of  it  might  not  be  nude 
less  harraoniuus  by  any  sort  of  life  with  wliich  tlietr  hearts  could  tM 
be  concerned,  l(y  ill  luck,  however,  they  no  longer  luuj  the  diurdi- 
y.ird  to  themselves  when  the  approaching  twilight  warned  them  thai 
il  vns  time  lo  return.  She  look  his  arm,  and  moved  slowly  dom 
the  broad  gravel  path  that  led  from  the  lych-gate  to  the  chtndi 
door. 

"  'i'o-morrow  is  Sunday,"  said  he.  "  We  will  come  to  chuitli 
here,  so  that  you  may  have  that  also  in  your  picture ;  and  then  you 
shall  see  Coplcston ;' 
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Before  he  could  my  another  word,  he  wu  bee  to  lace  with  Witltcr 
Gray  and — Helen ;  and  Helen  saw  her  brgther,  among  the  t^raves, 
and  risen  from  the  grave. 

They  hid  thought  each  other  dead ;  and  ihcy  had  met  alive,  and 
here.  And  now,  That  was  enough  for  tlic  wonderful  moment  that 
Ibllowcd  the  liist  wild  shock  of  surprise — if  suiprise  be  not  an 
Bbsohitcly  meaningless  word,  l-'or  wc  know  that  (here  was  no  real 
reason  for  surprise  that  Alan  and  HcWii,  not  being  dead,  should 
meet  in  Hillswick  churchyard  rather  tliaii  in  any  other  place  that  tlie 
world  contains  :  and  as  for  coincidences  of  dayn  and  hotin,  these  we 
quite  as  common  as  the  unseen  symjiaihies  of  .iclion  which  compel 
their  h.i|>]H'ning.  \i  Abn  hod  gone  where  his  father  was  buried  and 
«'heie  hi.«  Kisterwas  living,  and  had  found  nothing,  then  indeed  it 
would  huv-c  W-cn  almo^  ns  strange  as  if  he  had  left  l^nglam!  for  ever 
without  a  farewell. 

Hut  surprise  is  indeed  all  loo  weak  a  word  to  tell  what  rose  up 
in  tlie  hearts  of  Helen  and  Alan — ilic)'  thinking  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  chances  that  arc  altove  ruling,  and  yet  must  needs  be  ruled. 
It  wxs  enough,  and  more  lh,nn  enough,  that  they  were  he  and  ihe. 
I.ucy,  indeed,  might  feci  surprise  :  for  she  only  saw  her  htisband 
seemingly  rooted  to  the  ground  at  the  sight  of  two  people  whom  she 
did  not  know.  But  even  before  she  heard  the  names  "  Helen !  "— 
"  Alan  1  ■'  she  knew  all. 

It  was  Walter  tJray — to  call  him  by  Alan's  name  for  him— who 
called  them  down  from  the  air  where  wonders  cease  to  be  wonderful, 
to  tlie  solid  ground  where  nothing  can  be  understood  until  it  has 
been  explained,  and  where  faith  needs  tlic  cnitches  of  reason. 

"  Yes  I  "  said  he :  "  wc  an  we  three — Alan,  Helen " 

"  It  is  Gray,"  cried  Alan,     "lliank  God  for  that— I  shall  know 
■BbI  has  happened  now — It  w  my  sister  Helen?  as  surely  as  that 
■fctfrtT  Walter  Cray?" 
t      "As  surely  as  that  I  am  Victor  Waldron,"  said  he. 

And  so  Alan  Reid,  Bertha  Meyrick's  dead  lover,  came  to  life 
again,  himself  married  to  a  stranger,  to  find  his  sister  Helen  the 
widow  of  Gideon  Skull,  the  mistress  of  Co]>leston,  and  leaning  on 
Victor  Waldron's  arm.  Such  was  the  catalogue  of  seemingly 
monstrous  fruits  that  had  grown  from  the  soil  of  Mrs.  Rdd's  great 
plaa  No  human  being  could  have  dreamed  of  one  of  these  thing*.— 
and  they  were  all  tr\ie. 

Alan  had  yet  to  hear  that  his  mother  had  died. 
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Hckn  was  li\-tng  at  Copleston ;  and  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Alan  Reid 
not  slce[)  that  night  M  the  "  Ccotge."  Vicinr  was  staying  at  1>«^ 
weald  till  the  iIiik:  of  his  lanrriagc  wiih  Gick'on  Skull's  widow,  no^ 
close  at  hand.  There  was  consulcnibU:  confusion  of  idcu  ii 
Hillswick  on  the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  Coplcston  ;  for  nciititr 
Victor  Dor  Helen  had  thought  it  wonh  while  to  publish  the  hist«y 
of  the  title  tor  llic  beoefit  of  the  town.  And,  as  all  the  u-otid  ken, 
a  marriage  betu-ccn  the  heir  of  the  Waldrons  and  the  bcimt  d 
the  Reids  wotild  \ay  quickly  set  matters  ujmn  the  best  poaiibk 
footing. 

Victor  returned  to  Deepweald  that  evening  as  usual,  tearing  iht 
broihei  and  sister  to  themselves.  Kven  Lucy  nianagrd  to  witbdtw 
heritelf  frnni  her  husband's  life  for  full  two  hours  or  more.  Ho* 
Helen  justified  to  Alan  her  matri.tgc  with  Gideon  would  be  bcyooJ 
the  rench  of  the  boldest  guess,  had  she  made  any  attempt  to  jts>^ 
it  at  all.  She  coiiid  not  dare  to  say  "  I  did  it  for  Alan's  sake,"  As 
she  had  to  say,  to  the  face  of  Alan  himself,  **  I  did  it  for  yootv' 
For  Alan's  sake  to  commit  a  sin — she  had  never  known  all  that  tl«» 
meant  until  now.  She  could  only  tell  her  tale ;  and  she  did  not  lai 
him  hani,  in  the  hour  of  finding  his  mother  dead  and  his  lifltr— 
alive. 

"  And  you  do  not  even  ask  after  Ijidy  Lesmere,"  she  said  at  U* 
when,  for  this  one  utf;lil,  nothing  more  was  left  to  say. 

"  And  who  on  e.ittb  is  Lady  Lcsmcre?  Is  there  any  one  1  hwe 
forgotten  whom  I  evt-r  knew  >  " 

"Only  Bertha— Bertha  Meyriclc,  whom  you  once  told  me,  t! 
Eaiter  Eve,  you  loved  with  alt  your  ■ " 

"So  UcTtha  MeyrickisI.adyLexmere?  Well,  Helen,  I  sappoiq 
when  [  come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  might  tuv 
been  —and  arc  the  better  for  not  being.  1  did  care  a  good 
about  Berth.-),  it  is  true.  But  love !  That  is  a  very  diflcrcnl  thioit' 
That  comes  and  does  rtot  go." 

Helen  could  not  help  sighing — her  last  sigh  on  Alan's  scott- 
Was  ii  not  to  s.ive  Bertha  and  Alan  from  a  heart-break  that  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  Gideon  ?  AnA  now  liertha  was  a  Lady  ]>cxmeFC  fo' 
whom,  ii  seemed,  Alan  had  never  cared  enough,  in  his  real  beait  B 
risk  the  breaking  of  a  straw.  ,  .  .  If  she  liad  only  known  I 

She  could  only  go  straight  to  I.ucy.     "  It  was  you,  I  he»r,  irh« 

nursed  my  brother  back  into  life,"  said  she,  "  when  his  l>est  (rioid 

ilumght  his  life  be)-ond  saving.     I  once  had  a  sister  named 

But  she  has  changed  her  name  to  Lucy,  now.    He  </««  lore  yM: 

Jind  I  know — now — whai  \otc  mcMi^:' 
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TTicn  Abn,  dreaming  before  he  slejit,  kid  hirusi-tf  (town  to  rest  in 
|he  old  home,  and  did  not  drvam. 

NeM  morning  the  sun  shone.  'ITie  sun  does  not  always 
thine  seasonably,  but  he  did  to-day— or  at  Icitt  some  people  in 
Coplc&ton  thought  so,  no  it  came  to  the  same  ihin^  Alan,  who  had 
t  jroung  Englishman's  whole«ome  scorn  for  sentiment  ^long  may 
Out  Korn  flourish  !— felt  that  he  ought  to  be  chcvrful,  and  did  his 
luty  in  that  respect  as  in  all  leaser  things.  Lucy  could  not  help 
>eing  happy,  and  took  alt  new  things  for  granted.  Helen  alone  was 
(rave,  and  yet  not  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  sunshine,  which 
ias  something  better  than  brightness  when  the  sky  is  not  wholly 
ice  from  clouds. 

After  breakfast  the  Arch-Encmy,  Victor  Waldron,  Tode  over  from 
Dcepweald.  His  experiences  of  Copleston  had  been  many  and 
various,  and  enough  in  number  and  variety  lo  turn  many  a  sane 
>rain.  Firstly,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  owning  Co]>!eston. 
Secondly,  he  had  come  from  America  to  sec  if  he  had  not  a  lawful 
tlum.  Thirdly,  he  had  decided  that  he  had  no  claim  whatever. 
Fourthly,  Copleston  had  become  his  own,  against  his  will.  Fifthly — 
ttiU  against  his  will — it  had  been  proved  not  his  own.  Sixthly,  it 
had  ceased,  by  his  own  act,  to  be  his  own.  Seventhly,  it  had  been 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  his  own  by  marriage.  And  now.  Eighthly, 
the  appearance  of  its  true  owner  had  lost  it  to  him  once  more.  And 
be  wu  as  glad  of  its  final  loss  as  ofanything  that  had  ever  ha])pencd 
to  him  since  he  wa.i  bom— save  one. 

Even  still,  not  everything  had  been  explained.  It  has  taken  this 
pen  more  than  an  hour  or  two  to  get  to  the  root  of  every  why  and 
every  how.  Bui  Alan  and  Lucy,  instead  of  talking,  had  wisely  gone 
out  into  the  park  and  its  sunshine,  neither  of  which  he  had  hoped  to 
Ecc  afpin.  1  fcai  that,  in  his  heart,  his  mother,  with  all  her  anxiety 
and  eagerness  of  devotion,  did  not  live  in  liis  heart  like  his  father, 
who  had  never  let  anybody  see  .nnything  but  the  sun,  even  when 
hidden  out  of  all  oilier  sight  by  clouds.  So  Victor  Waldron  and 
Helen  were  alone. 

"  So,  Victor,"  said  she  gravely,  "  I  cannot  give  you  Coplcilou 
now.  .  .  .  By  no  deed  of  mine,  againsi  all  my  deeds,  it  has  come 
back  to  its  own." 

"  And  thank  God  for  that  1 "  said  Victor.  "  Vou  arc  luy  Queen 
Cophctiia." 

"  No  !  I  called  myself  that  when  you  told  me  that — when  I  saw 
piat  you  would— leave  mc  without  one  word— because  I  was  rich 
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CHARLES   KINGSLEY  AS    A 
FISHERMAN. 


"f  Tl  /"HEN  men  o)>enod  ihcir  nL-wsjMiiora  one  cheerless  moniing 
VV  of  January  1S75,  and  thcii  said  to  each  other  with  bat 
breath,  as  if  they  ha<l  losi  a  personal  friend,  "  Kingslcy  is  dead," 
mu  impossible  10  avwd  dwelling  .1  minute  or  two  on  his  character. 
Immense  cnvrgy  and  boundless  cnihtisiasm  for  wfhatcver  intere^tc^ 
his  mind  Mcmcd  his  leading  characteristics.  As  the  pArish  inicKt;^ 
the  no^'cttsl,  the  poci,  and  the  spoilsman  thcEc  Icndcneieit  were 
coos{>icuous.  Nothing  came  within  his  kcu,  whether  matters  of 
obscmtion  or  speculation,  without  the  eager  mind  fjstiniing  upon  it, 
fitncy  investing  it  with  l>iight  colours,  and  .ill  its  rel.itions  with 
kindled  thoughts  or  phenomena  being  cnrcftitly  gathered  up.  Then, 
a  fascinating  style,  which  exactly  rellectcd  the  enthusiastic  nature  of 
his  mind,  brought  his  conclusion*  before  men  in  a  manner  nhich 
they  could  not  but  admire,  if  they  were  fain  at  times  to  hesitate 
before  drawing  the  same  inferences  as  the  writer  who  so  charmed 
their  sober  judgment.  The  logic  of  the  aflcctions,  indeed,  was  more 
potent  in  Charles  King^ley's  mental  operation;  lh.-tn  that  of  jiure 
thought  Hence  his  abstract  speculations  were  of  much  less  value 
than  those  subjects  round  which  the  play  of  imagination  and  the 
light  of  .an  enthusiastic  conviction  could  Hash.  His  writings  on 
^^flAblf  w  eminently  of  this  l.illcr  character.  He  threw  himself 
Fnto  Aia  delightful  recreation  with  ardour ;  and  the  world  at  large, 
which  hingfl  over  his  novels,  is  probably  indebted  to  the  trout-stream, 
and  the  quiet  hours  there  spent,  even  more  than  the  angler,  charming 
as  is  every  word  which  Kingsley  wrote  on  fishing. 

it  will  jvotiably  please  many  readers  of  his  widow's  interesting 
biography  of  her  husliand,  if  the  scattered  notices  of  K  ingslcy's  sport 
and  his  numerous  and  diaractcrbtic  remarks  on  points  so  dear  to 
lishermen  be  gathered  together.  \i\\\\  the  addition  of  his  admir- 
able "Chalk  Stream  Studies,"  it  will  then  be  easy  to  estimate 
Kingsley  as  a  fisherman.  In  this  character  he  is  certainly  not_ 
amenable  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  charge  of  havlnf^  dabbV 
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loo  utany  »ub)ccts  to  excel  in  toy.    As  m  «ngler,  Kbgil«7  «ai 
Dnrivallcd. 

In  noglinc  as  lo  most  other  subjects,  the  child  is  fatbcrtrflH: 
niiin,  and  nuny  «  trout  must  Kingsley  have  secured  in  the  Noiih 
Devon  streams  beside  which  he  passed  some  of  his  caily  iayi,  ud 
which  he  was  e^-et  delighted   lo   revisit  in  after-years.     'Pic  lint 
glipii)sc  however,  which   Mrs.  Kingsh^  gives  of  Kim  shows  him 
engaged  at  Slidford,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  wrilei  to  hii  £itht( 
that  he  hooked  a  \-er>-  large  trout,  which,  after  being  pUyed  fat  ikm- 
quincrs  of  an  Ivour,  "  grubbed  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth  al\cr  d' 
In  March  1844  we  6nd  him  in  Wilts,  fishing  at  a  pla<:e  redolent  imii 
many  fragrant  menx>rics  to  a  lover  of  Walton's  books.    "  Couctiic 
my  pkature,"  he  breaks  out, "  at  finding  myself  in  Hemerton,  Gecvjc 
Herbcit';!  jari.sh,  and  seeing  his  houKe  and  church,  and  fishing  io  the 
ver}' meadows  where  he  and  I>r.  Donne  and  1&  Walton  oiaylwrt 
febed  bcibn  me.     1  killed  several  trout  and  a  brace  of  grayling,  a 
ftih  quite  new  to  me.  smelling  just  like  cucumbers."     A  trip  19  hi) 
beloved  North  I>evon  gives  us  several  pictures  of  his  piscalonil 
ardour.     "  In  the  Torndge."  he  n-rites,  "  caught  my  basket  full,  ind 
among  them  one  a  lbs. ! !    Never  was  such  a  trout  seen  in  Oovelly 
before."  And  again  he  records  of  the  same  river, "  Caught  it  doiefil 
ver)-  bright  sun,  which  was  against  me."    Fishing  was  the  onlf 
recreation  he  allowed  himself  during  his  early  life  at  Everdey,  md 
many  scattered  notices  in  his  letters,  too  minute  to  be  here  tci))» 
ditced,  show  how  eagerly  he  pursued  it  and  what  a  charm  .1  nt* 
stream  possessed  foe  him,  as  it  doesforatl  observant  anglers.    In  184^ 
]\c  took  another  trip  to  Devon,  and  writes  to  htx  wife  fiom  Dafl- 
inoor,  '■  Starting  out  lo  fish  down  to  Drew's  Teignton,  the  oM 
I  iruids'  sacred  place,  to  sec  logan  stones  and  cromlechs.     Vestct^f 
was  the  most  channing  st^ilary  day  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  ;  scenoy 
more  lovely  than  tongue  can  tell "  (be  liad  been  fishir^  all  day  oa 
the  moor) ;  "  it  brought  out  of  me  the  following  bit  of  |x>ctr)-,  willi 
many  happy  tears."    ^Vc  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  lir.e^ 
iii&tinct  as  they  arc  with  the   quintessence  of  Kingsky's  gcniu^' 
whether  as  a  poet  or  an  admirer  of  nature.    The  critical  reader  wi 
notice  in  them  the  apt  fuuon  of  ideas  which  might  haxe  bceo 
evolved  by  Wordsworth  with  the  far-reaching  hopes  and  fears  of » 
L-itcr  uanscendcntalisro.     Indeed,  these  verses  might  serve  as  the 
keynote  of  all   the  writer's  poetry  and  philosopliy.    They  exactly 
allow  his  menial  attitude  in   tlic    presence    of   nature    and   the 
nianncr  in  whicli  he  was  wont  to  wed  the  deepest  longings  with  be 
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I  caMiot  tell  HJiai  )tni  ny,  iekkh  tcattd, 

I  oanot  (cU  whal  jncm  u)- : 
Hul  I  hnow  thil  (hetc  is  a  tpiril  in  you. 

Ami  n  word  In  you  ihia  <Uy, 

I  onooi  (ell  whai  x«  '^r*  '°*y  ''■^ 

I  QuinM  tell  wlitu  yc  ny  1 
llul  I  know  iliil  llitK  i(  a  s|>irit  in  yo\\ 

Anil  a  "■oril  in  ycm  Ihn  <t*y. 

I  nnnot  tell  wlul  y«  uy,  btonn  alKaitu, 

I  canool  toll  wliat  yc  uy  ; 
Hul  I  know  In  you,  loo,  a  »pirli  doili  live, 

And  a  word  In  you  IhU  ilny. 


Tit  WtrXt  Anrtftr. 

Oh,  to^  ii  ibc  colour  or  lovo  in'I  youth. 
Anil  KTMn  ii  (he  colonr  of  faith  and  irulli. 

And  brown  of  the  fmUrul  clay  j 
The  cinh  n  rniitful  aiiit  faithriil  and  younj;, 
And  hcT  bridal  mom  tliixll  rise  er«  long. 
And  yoii  shall  know  what  Ihe  rocks  and  the  (litamt 

And  tlie  laughing  |;rcen  woodi  lay. 


In  1851,  he  seems  lo  iiavc  found  lisliing  days  contracting  hilo 
anemoons  or  evenings,  as  many  another  angler  finds  when  the  dutie:^ 
of  a  liusy  life  intTcasi.'.  He  wns  wont  now  merely  to  throw  his  fly 
for  an  hour  or  two  over  the  little  stream  which  bountletl  the  parish  of 
Evenlcy  (hiring  his  afternoon's  walk.  Ttic  unie  year  produced  a 
very  characteristic  letter  lo  his  friend  Mr.  'J'.  Hughes.  If  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  inultifaiioiisnc»  of  his  daily  employments, 
and  the  nervous  energy  with  which  he  would  throw  himself  into  each 
(ask,  no  one  De«d  wonder  (hat  the  keen  sword  so  soon  wore  out  the 
scjbhatd.  "  I  have  had  a  sorter  kinder  sample  day.  Up  at  s>  to 
sec  a  dying  man ;  otight  to  have  been  up  at  3,  but  Ben  King,  (he 
nt-catcher,  who  came  to  <.all  me,  was  taken  nervous ! !  and  didn'l 
make  row  enough  ;  was  from  5.30  to  6,50  uith  the  most  dreaJfuU 
case  of  agony — insensible  to  me,  but  not  to  his  pain,  {.'^me  hoinc,f 
got  a  wash  and  a  pipe,  and  again  to  him  at  ft,  .  .  .  I'rayed  the  coin- 
mendatofy  prayers  over  him  :tnd  i-taiteO  for  the  river.  1-  ithed  all  the 
morning  in  a  roaring  N.K.  gale,  with  the  dreadful  agoniied  (ace  be- 
tween me  and  the  river,  ]>ondi-ring  on  Mi*  mystery.  Killed  JJ  on 
'  March  brown  '  and  *  governor '  by  drowning  the  Hies  anil  taking 
'cm  out  gently  to  see  if  aught  was  there,  whtdi  i-i  the  only  dodge  in 
a  north-easter.    Cloud»  burn  up  at  1  P.U.,  I  put  on  a  mintiow  ac 
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UUjinore.  .  ..  My  11  weighcdaltogctlicr  4^1bs.,  3  to  ibdb.;  not 
good,  coosidcring  that  1  hat!  passed  many  a  lAh,  (iiJi,  1  know." 

How  ol^en  oxc  ao^en  caught  in  a  ihundet-Mona  and  in  >bU 
daogef  are  they  near  tnes  and  ninning  vraicr,  the  best  jiossftue 
cotKluctoTs  1  The  thoughts  that  must  in  such  a  slotni  have  f&d 
iDBtiy  a  fishcnnan's  mind  trith  awe,  who  silently  kept  them  to  hiouct^ 
are  Uid  bore  in  llic  next  extract  of  the  same  year,  while  King&ley  ml 
fishing  during  a  se^-eie  ihunder-siocm  on  the  lake  at  Bramshtll 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  prayed  a  great  deal  durirg  the  ttoi 
for  wc  were  in  a  very  dangerous  place  in  an  islaod  iinilcr  high  i: 
and  it  seemed  dreadful "  (be  U  writing  to  his  wire)  "  never  to  tec 
you  again." 

In  Atigust  1851  a  comic  clement  occurs  in  Kingsley's  Gdiag 
annals.  IIv  u'as  fishing  near  Trc%'ct,  was  token  to  that  town  unj« 
arrest,  and  spent  a  night  in  iirisun,  "  amoi^  fleas  and  TdoDS,  on  the 
bare  floor."  He  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  Knglishman  who  hu 
got  into  trouble  by  fishing  in  continental  waters.  To  be  Mne,  ie 
was  ukcn  for  a  political  enemy,  an  emissaiy  of  Mazzini;  whikal 
the  present  day  ardent  English  anglers  compromise  thcmsclvei  l? 
fishing  u-iihoMt  Kpi»-ial  permission  and  the  like.  But  the  unpltinal 
result  is  much  Ihc  unic  in  either  c-i.te. 

T6  (his  period  belong*  a  graphic  tketch  which  Mr.  Martiocvl 
has  given  of  Kingsley's  study.  It  is  curioas  to  sec  bow  the  pBCi' 
torial  tastet  of  iic  owner  predominated ;  and  no  more  pleasant  studfi 
it  may  be  added,  could  be  concciicd  for  an  angler  and  literary 
"  Many  a  or.c  luu  cause  to  remember  thai  study,  its  lattice  wialo* 
(in  later  years  altered  to  a  bay),  its  great  heavy  door  studded  in& 
large  projecting  natls,  opening  upon  the  garden ;  iu  brick  loo 
covered  with  matting ;  its  shelves  of  heavy  old  folios,  ,with  a  dhiof 
rod,  or  landing  net,  or  insect  not  leaning  against  Uiem ;  on  the  tifck 
books,  writing  materials,  sermons,  manuscripts,  proofs,  letters,  tctb, 
feathers,  fishing  flics,  clay-pipes,  tobacco.  On  the  mat,  \k.Aofi~ 
the  brown  eyes  set  in  thick  yellow  luir,  and  gently  ogiuicd  tail,  ulc- 
ing  indulgence  for  the  intrusion — a  long-bodied,  ^on-Iq^ed  l^odit 
Dinmont  Scotch  tcrri(.-r;  wisest,  handsomest,  most  faithful,  auN 
memorable  of  its  race"  "  Fishing,"  indeed,  tlie  owner  of  to 
delightful  room  might  well  write  to  a  firicnd,  "  is  far  exaUtm  ti< 
parson's  sport."  And  here  is  his  own  account  in  playful  bcxaiacKn 
of  a  dn/n  fixhing  in  May  tSsa. 

I  nnd  my  gardcnci.  CIco^c.  nnit  my  liltle  «hclp(,  Maaricc  and  Dudlft 
Went  out  thii  atKinnciu  llUim^;  a  bcllci  iU{lu  nobody  cosM  wMi. 
Wind  blowing  tieah  tioDx\\M  w«A.vnliV^l\aK^ttiU,ixi  tbt  wsl«r; 
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^Aer  a  bttinine  day  and  llic  lut  batch  of  May-flics  juil  lUin);. 
Wtit;  1  fiiht<I  two  ut  Iliirc  thallowt.  and  hctct  a  lish  wnutd  look  at  lae. 
Thea  t  lUicd  two  ot  thnw  pooU,  and  with  no  more  luccm,  I  auure  yea. 
■Mil  ttlly<ni  wlmc,  GtOTpk'*  mM  I,  "Mme  ratcal'i  been  'ituddtiog'  the  walec; 
Look  It  the  t>it  of  tbfti  weed  there,  &I1  tutncd  up  and  tan|-lod— Tim  Goddinl'i 
Been  ii|>  Ihe  UKaiti  bcfote  ut,  oi  cIm  Bonny  Over,  and  lold  lu; " 
"Well  ut,''u]rihe,  "I'll  bcsurom,  wmecitaji'ii  gone  up  here  with  sahore-net!' 
Pwl;  up  out  tcaps  and  p  home  it  the  word ;  and,  by  jingo,  we  did  it. 
Ai  I  til  hei«,  word  ba  word,  thai  was  mine  nod  GA  mnvtrutloR, 

In  the  n«xt  month  cIct|>on<Icncy  sctxcs  him  at  his  continued  want 
of  success  in  Ashing.  Such  a  feeling  is  what  might  be  expected  in 
the  caK  of  so  enthusiastic  s.  Icnipcr^ment.  Where  another  man 
would  iicncvcre,  or  lajr  iisidc  his  rod  for  a  time,  until  his  ncives  were 
less  tightly  strung  or  natt1r.1I  conditions  more  favourable,  Kingsley  is 
dispiritod,  and  3  slight  trace  of  bitterness,  very  alien  to  his  usual 
mood,  may  be  traced  in  Ihe  Idler  which  he  wrfttc  concerning  his  ill 
Uick  10  Mr.  Ludlow.  'IJic  very  fact  that  the  fisherman  lakes  the 
disappointment  so  seriously  proves  how  closely  fishing  in  its  highest 
aspects  touched  Kingsley's  heart  "  I  had  my  usual  luck  yesterday 
morning,  killed  little  fish  and  lost  a  huge  one.  .  .  .  God  is  the 
Giv-cr.     I  have  not  had  a  decent  Oay'«  iiahing  for  four  years  ;  to  such 

poor  half-brutes  .is- ^from  whom  you  can  expect  nothing  better, 

God  gives  those  eiijoyinenu  which  tliey  are  cajnble  of  thanking  Him 
for— that  even  «o  He  may  lift  their  hcaitt  to  Him-  while  to  such  as 
us  He  dcnie*  them,  because  we  have  been  given  other  and  higher 
things.  Jly  luck  has  been  absurdly  bad ;  I  wasallowed  extraordinary 
success  for  three  years,  till  I  was  acknowledged  the  best  fislier* 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  since  then  I  can  catch  nothing." 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  which  inspired  these  sorrowful  words 
nuy  have  actuated  the  .Vmcrican  angler-moralist,  Thoreau,  whose 
sentiments  form  so  curious  a  parallel  in  many  poinu  that  it  is  worth 
while  quoting  them  for  those  who  are  not  acquainte<l  with  tlie  charm 
of  his  writings.  "  I  have  found  repeatedly  in  late  years  that  1  cannot 
fish  without  falling  a  little  in  self-respect  I  have  skill  at  it,  anc), 
like  many  of  my  fellows,  a  certain  instinct  for  it  which  rcviws  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  when  I  liavc  done  I  feel  that  it  would  have 
been  belter  if  I  bad  not  fished.  1  think  that  1  do  not  mistake.  It 
is  a  faint  intimation,  yet  so  arc  the  first  streaks  of  morning.  There  Is 
unquestionably  this  instinct  in  mc  which  belongs  to  the  lower  orders 
of  creation ;  yet  witli  every  year  I  am  less  a  lislicrmao,  though  without 
more  humanity  or  even  wisdom." '     How  difTcreni  were  the  two 
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men,  and  y<^  t>ow  deq>ly  are  tioth  alike  stirred  by  some  of  Ihc  nuny 
thoughts  »igK«tcd  by  angling  ! 

Four  years  aficmrd^  Kiiii^kley  U  seen  apitarcntly  in  hia  nomully 
chfvrrul  Trainc  of  mind,  giving  Tom  Hughes  directions  how  to  lab  in 
A  tlcar  butning  sun  with  a  gentle  riii]>tc  :  "  Throw  )'Our  fly  and  Id  il      ' 
sink  {never  draw  it),  and  in  half  n  minute  lake  it  out  gently  to  see  if  fl 
aught'it  at  Ihc  end  of  it,  ni)d  if  so,  hit  him  as  ir  you  loved  hiiu  toi 


aught' 

hold  on."  Some  of  his  (avourilc  flics  may  interest  anglers ;  stone  Hiti 
of  a  darkish  colour  with  abundance  of  yellow  about  the  tail,  govonOT 
with  ftiU  i«riri(lge  wing  and  fv!<  honey-coloured  tail  j  *'  pheuui 
nings  and  orange  tails  arc  only  lit  for  cocknc>-s  to  catch  date  dih 
at  Hami>ton  Court. " 

tlow  carefully  he  studied  the  natural  hislory  of  the  rarioui  flio 
which  the  irout-fishcr  so  cunningly  imitates  is  a]i]urent  (nm  a  Ictin 
Mr.  I.  H.  Siainton.  the  wrcU-known  entomologist  (even  if  it  wrc 
evident  from  llic  pages  of  his  "Chalk  Strum  Studies"),  of  dut 
Apri)  7,  1856:  "I  (iad  my  sole  amusement  in  fly-fishing  ooeta 
week,  but  no  more;"  and  he  consults  him  about  arrxnging  ihc 
fhrygaM/a,  adding,  "  I  hara  already  found  out  (from  Fictet)  thattw 
famous  Cvrynnant  fly  of  Snowdon  is  his  hy^rofsyekt  variiff^  or 
mtmfaia.  Stephens's  ilhiMratioos  shew  190  British  jpcciet  of 
phry^AKta  (?)■  Pkryganea  grandii  and  fanthtrina  arc  '  fiame  brown ' 
and 'capCTcr';  all  caddises."  Such  ditigcnrc  and  so  many  unwewiBi 
pains  may  well  rebuke  the  Uzy  race  of  anglers  who  too  oilcn  fab 
with  a  "  reil  spinner,"  or  "  blut:  upright,"  without  having  tlic  Icul 
idea  what  object  in  nature  these  nominum  umbra  arc  meant  to 
represent.  Wc  have  mcl  not  one  but  many  fly-fishers  who  had  newt 
so  much  as  heard  of  Ronald's  "  Fly-fisher's  Cntomotog}-,"  whkb 
describes  and  figures  the  commonest  of  the  insects  imitated  by  the 
fly-dres5er.  With  Kingsley,  to  employ  a  fly  of  silk  and  feathers  on 
only  an  irresistible  impulse  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  insert 
itself.  He  would  beat  the  bushes  and  search  the  Uanks  of  a  stream 
with  unwearied  care  and  altcniion  rather  than  fail  to  discover  the 
c.x.tct  insect  on  which  the  fish  were  that  day  feeding.  Nay,  ht;  would 
even  forego  anghng  altogcOier  for  Ihc  diarms  of  entomolog)-,  ami  be 
as  delighted  at  the  capture  of  some  semi-iTans|)arent  gauze-winged 
gnat  as  another  man  with  taking  a  three- pound  trout.  In  a  «ord, 
Kingsley  was  a  scientific  and  not  merely  a  dilettante  lly-lishcr.  And 
well  i-t  it  for  his  admirers  and  for  fishermen  generally  that  such  w» 
his  dis[)ositioii.  else  tliey  would  never  have  possessed  his  "Chall 
Studies."  that  iteature  of  scicoiific  angling, 
return,  however,  10  Ait  oi4«  ol  Wnxt  -,  \&  vii^^  much  pf  his 
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luck  seems  to  have  come  bacic  to  Kinsley.  Are  we  wrong  in 
Tliinlcinj;  thai  the  evening's  fixhing  describei)  in  the  fotiowing  letter 
to  ToiD  Hughes  was  the  motif  Tor  much  of  the  evening  fitUing  so 
pleasantly  described  in  the  above-mentioned  essay,  publiibed  m 
Fraser't  Mi\i;a%iM  during  1858  ?  "  You'll  be  plea-scd  lo  hear  tiiat  I 
got  a  6shing  at  I^y  Mildmay'x  famous  Wamborough  ])reserve  last 
night.  The  day  was  I).  1).  B. — hunting,  baking,  and  boiling^and  as 
still  as  glass,  so  I  did  not  Lickleto  till  5.30,  and  between  that  and  9 
I  grassed  >o  fish,  weighing  11  lbs.,  besides  losing  a  brac^e  more 
whoppers.  Biggest  brace  killed  3  lbs.  and  3  lb>i.,  a  dead  bright  ralin 
and  a  dear  stream.  In  fifteen  minuter  I  had  three  hsh,  two  of  3 
lbs.,  and  one  of  i  lbs.,  btit  lost  one  of  tliem  after  a  long  fight 
Not  so  shady,  Tom,  for  all  on  .thonn-lly  and  caperer." 

To  this  year,  1856,  belongs  that  pleasant  fishing  trip  to  Snowdon 
in  whkh  Kingsley  was  arcompanied  by  his  friends  1'.  Hughes  and 
Tom  Taylor.  He  wtites  eagerly  to  the  former  begging  him  to  join 
in  his  holiday  trip.  "  We  may  i.lay  two  or  three  days  at  Pen-y 
gwyrrryynnwwdddeltd  ;  there,  I  can't  spell  it,  but  it  sounds  Penny* 
gooiood,  which  is  the  divines!  pigMy  beneath  the  canopy,  and  at 
Beddgelcrt  old  Jones,  the  ck-rk  and  king  of  fislicnnen,  will  take  us 
in.'  And  he  goes  on  to  mention  that  he  is  working  at  ^\\<i  fhryganta. 
In  due  time  the  trip  came  olT  and  was  full  of  fun,  as  may  be  gathered 
not  only  from  those  who  shared  in  it,  but  from  the  accounts  left  of  it 
by  Kingsley.  The  night  before  they  left,  Tom  Taylor,  with  his  usual 
ihoughtfuhiess,  suggested  that  each  of  them  should  write  a  humorous 
verse  or  two  in  their  host's  visitors'  book,  In  order  to  do  him  a  good 
turn  who  had  done  Iiis  best  to  make  them  comfortable.  Accordingly, 
the  celebmled  verses  were  duly  inscribed  by  the  friends,  which  ere 
long  were  torn  out  of  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  the  autographs,  by 
some  unscrupulous  traveller  (who  will  scarcely  dare,  however,  to 
shew  his  priic),  .Tnd  on  being  replaced  by  the  kindness  of  the  authors 
were  a  second  time  altttractcd.  Mrs.  Kingsley  gives  iheiii  in  full  in 
the  biography.     Here  we  shall  merely  subjoin  a  characteristic  verse 

of  each  author : — 

Tfm   Tayhr. 
1  came  lo  I'rn-y.givryi!  wilh  colnurt  inneil  and  pencils. 
But  foaiul  no  iitc  wlinicirer  for  any  Mich  uknMit; 
So  in  tlcfitult  or  Ihem  I  lank  in  uilng  Lnivn  Kml  fotkx. 
Anil  made  lucccnlul  dniwinKi — of  Mit.  Owrii'i  coikii. 

T-im   lltighu. 
TlCTe's  bij!  Itout.  I  hear,  Id  Edno,  likewiic  in  Cwynnanl  Lak«, 
An4lho'*ginfe(iior"anJ  "bluck  alder"  are  the  flio  ihnt  ihcy  will  take; 
AUo  lli«  cnchybcinilillni,  bui  I  can  only  (ay. 
If  jrou  tblnk  10  cifdi  tijg  lishei,  t  unly  huYie  vo«  mvf . 
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t  cMne  to  rcti-y-cwird  tn  &uric  bofm  of  tlayiag 
Unlw,  Mlmon,  3-lb.  ml-ftcshed  Uoot.  and  what  elw  then'*  no  w<rine : 
Bni  bliia  oald,  and  luhinn  rain,  and  Uack  nor'-caslcni  *kk«,  air, 
Dnyrc  me  Ttom  Ibli  to  boiaay,  a  HHMer  man  and  wuer. 

Here  are  a  few  more  tneinoranda  to  show  the  uUI  eager  onglei 
with  his  rod  which  "linows  all  waters  Trom  the  top  of  Snowdon  aod 
DanntooT  down  to  lowland  Loddon  and  KenncL"     In  June  1857  be 
once  more  writes  of  hii  favourite  {Mtstime  to  Tom  Hughes:   "I 
caught  a  fairish  lot  on  the  caperer,  which  they  took  sa  a  ivlisJi  to  Uie  _ 
May-fljr;  btil  the  inomrnt  the)' were  ashore  the  May-Hies  came  np-fl 
A  party  with  doubtful  h's  and  comiDerdal  den>canour  appears  on  ~ 
Wednesday  on  our  little  stream  and  kills  awfitUy.    Throws  a  bcautilol 
line  and  catches  more  than  I  have  in  a  day  for  this  two  years  here ; 
fly,  a  little  green  drake,  with  a  ridiculous  tiificd  bright  yellow  wiag, 
like  itolhing  as  ever  was.     S[Ood  a);hasl,  went  lionie.  and  dreamed  ftU 
the  Kpideia*  webs  by  the  stream  were  full  of  ihoUMtMJS  of  them,  (be  fl 
most  beauttAtl  yellow  ephemene,  vrtih  green  i>eacock-iaJI   hcaJi.'  ™ 
That  Iroul  alone  were  not  hit  (juarr)-  is  amusingly  apparent  ftom  the 
next  citation  (part  of  a  letter  hicr  in  the  year  to  the  same  friend):  "Sell 
your  last  coat  and  buyasi>o»n.     I  h.iveaspoon  of  huge  size  (Farlow, 
his  make).     1   killed  .jolbs.  weight  of  pike,  Sec,  on  it  the  other  day 

at  Stratlifieldsayc,  to  the  astonishment  and  dc1if;hl  of ,  who  cut 

small  jokes  on  '  a  spoon  at  each  end,'  &'c,  but  altered  his  tone  when  he 
saw  the  melancholies  coming  ashore  one  every  ten  minutes,  and 
would  try  hi»  own  hand,  I  have  killed  heaps  of  big  pike  round  with 
iL  I  tried  it  in  Lord  Evcrxicy's  lakes  on  Monday,  when  the  fish 
wouldn't  have  even  his  fly.  Cnpricious  party  is  Jact^ues.  Next  day 
1  killed  a  7-poundcr  at  Hurst" 

Little  more  is  heard  of  fishing  in  the  pressure  of  literary  and 
parochial  work  until,  in  July  185*,  KinRsley  is  seen  at  Malham  Tofll, 
Yorkshire,  and  he  wiiies  of  it:  "Simply  the  be*t  irout-fehing  !  hare 
ever  seen.  My  largest  fisli  to-day  was  :J  lb.  (a  cold  north-wvstn^ 
but  with  a  real  day  1  could  kill  50  lbs.  Unfortunately,  il  wants  all  my 
big  lake  flies,  which  I,  never  expecting  such  a  treat,  left  at  honi& 
The  fishing  is  the  best  in  the  whole  earth."  Two  years  alter,  a  greit 
event  in  every  fisherman's  memory  happened.  "Markree  Caslli^ 
Sligo,  July  4,  iStio. — I  have  done  the  deed  at  last,  killed  :i  real  actudJ 
live  salmon,  over  5-Ibs.  weight,  and  lost  a  whopper  from  light  hooking^' 
Here  they  were  by  hundreds,  and  just  as  easy  to  catch  as  trout;  and 
if  the  wind  would  gel  oul  of  the  north,  I  could  kill  50  lbs.  of  them  ia 
a  d&y."    The  rest  of  his  now*  d\ww,\»y«c>iw,"i»!LYJiw3teYne«r 
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lost  his  love  fen  trout-fishing  in  the  i>iirsuit  or  the  nobler  quarry,  as 
<lo  M)  many  anglers. 

A  visit  to  his  beloved  chalk  streams  at  AVhiicliurdi  in  May,  18(13, 
leads  liim  10  write  to  his  wife ;  "  Quite  a^e  licic,  and  so  jolly  at  being 
on  the  chalk.  Jutt  storting  to  fi^i  ^Vhit.  1  took  seven  brace  this 
afternoon  (none  very  Urge,  but  ultat  irould  be  a  great  day  at  Wild< 
moor)  in  three  hours."  In  a  note  to  Froude  we  hear  a  liillc  more  of 
his  sport :  "  After  the  rain  it  wot  channing.  They  took  ixax  a  little 
black  gnat,  and  then  settled  to  a  red  p^iaer  and  the  conqtiering 
turkey-brown,  with  which  wc  killed  so  many  here  before.  &ty 
beloved  black  aider  they  did  not  care  for;  for  why?  She  was  not 
ouL  I  ke|)t  scxcD  brace  of  good  lish,  and  threw  in  twelve.  None 
over  ij  lb.,  tliough." 

At  length  a  bbck  cloud  passes  over  the  clear  skies  oT  these  happy 
day*,  and  the  ihadow-s  of  evening  draw  or  npace.  Sheer  hard  work 
and  constant  exertion,  bodily  and  mental,  begin  to  tell  even  upon 
Ktngsley's  athletic  frame.  Controversy,  anxiety,  and  strain  of  mind 
broke  down  Iheii  victim,  and,  aAcv  a  long  illness,  he  once  morewrites 
to  T.  Hughes,  but  in  a  very  ditferent  key  from  the  former  jubilant 
letters:  "May  1S65.— I  catch  a  trout  now  and  then  out  of  my  ponds 
(I  am  too  weak  for  a  day's  fishing,  and  the  doctors  have  al)5dutcly 
forbidden  me  my  salmon).  I  have  had  two  or  three  this  year  of 
three  and  two  jwunds,  and  a  brace  to-day  ne^r  one  pound  each,  so  I 
ata  not  left  troutlcss."  And  a  line  to  his  old  friend,  Rev.  P.  L.  Wood, 
in  1873,  strikes  a  still  sadder  chord :  "  God  bless  you  I  shall  we  not 
kill  a  trout  together  again?"  'I'his  is  amongst  liis  last  utterances 
on  fishing.  More  important  matters  and  deeper  truths  employ  his 
thoughts  Illness  increased,  and  he  set  sail  for  America,  where  he 
grows  enthusiastic  on  the  beauty  of  the  pine  forests  and  rocky 
trout-slieams  ;  but  wc  do  nolhear  of  any  fishing,  though  he  writes  from 
Quebec  :  "  Hie  bishop  here  is  a  Hamjusliire  man  and  a  trout-fishcr," 
and  sends  a  message  to  his  son,  "  tell  him  tlierc  arc  lots  of  trout  here 
but  it  is  loo  hot  to  catch  them."  Erelong  the  clironide  ends  but  too 
abruptly. 

These  scattered  notices  display  not  merely  an  ardent  but  a 
scientific  angler.  The  contemplative  side  of  the  gentle  art,  with  all 
the  virtues  with  which  our  fore&thers  were  wont  to  endow  its  pro- 
fessor, from  Dame  Juliana  Berners's  time  to  the  days  of  &!/«*»«(«, 
¥ra«  strongly  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Cliailes  Kingslcy.  It 
is  not  enough  for  him  to  catch  fish  ;  he  must  know  the  reason  why  such 
and  such  a  lure  proves  tempting  in  one  kind  of  weather  more  than 
in  another.     Even  he,  however,  could  not  v""*^''^''  '^co!;,  '■av«»»aM« 
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numerable  dntins  to  find  its  parent  stream  between  tufts  of  great 
blue  geranium,  and  spires  of  purple  loosestrife,  and  the  delicate  pink 
and  white  corofrey  bcUs,  and  the  avens — fiiirest  and  nwtt  modest  of 
all  the  wr^lcr-side  nymphs,  who  hangs  her  bead  all  day  lor^  in  pretty 
shame,  witli  a  soft  blush  upon  her  tawny  che«k."  Its  lore  of  nature 
and  the  many  fanciful  touches  which  adom  it,  as  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  betray  the  divine  vision  of  the  poet.  Genial,  pleasant,  and 
ftill  of  ihoughtfulncKs  10  the  keepers  and  underlings  who  so  greatly 
minister  to  the  anglei^i  amusement,  no  better  essay  tould  b«  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  liro  or  of  one  who  was  wont  to  think  scornfully  of 
the  angler's  cnft  Had  Ringsley  n-ritten  twthiag  but  this  one  fishing 
essay,  he  would  have  deserved  well  oi"  many  a  generation  of  anglers. 
Nor  arc  the  higher  lessons  of  the  craft  ever  forgotten  in  the  fulness 
of  its  delight  in  the  bcautiiul.     It  is  indeed— 

A  work  d  ibanlu  to  nich  >i  in  a  tbine 

I Of  harmless  ptcanirc  bare  ngard  to  nvc 

^^^L  Theti  ilcnmt  Mills  frum  !>m  ;  iind  may  intend 

^^r  Of  piccioiu  time  wmc  \<tLt\  ilnreon  lo  ftwrui.' 

r  Water-side  pleasures  have  been  celebrated  by  Kingslcy  in  his 
other  books,  but  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
Other  anglers  may  have  excelled  him  in  delicacy  and  length  of 
casting ;  it  is  only  natural  that  abundance  of  leisure  in  which  to 
practiK  llie  mechanical  ports  of  fishing  should  result,  with  any 
devotee  of  the  science,  in  the  attainment  of  high  manual  dexterity. 
Other  men  may  ha^-v  been  more  invariably  fortunate  in  catching 
fish,  which  also  means  genemlly  that  such  men  have  the  power  of 
choosing  only  those  days  in  which  the  slre-im  will  "  fish  well,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  enjoy  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  fish 
which  frequent  it;  whereas,  one  whose  fishing  days  are  snatched  with 
difiiiculty  from  more  serious  work,  and  who  is  not  wholly  dependent 
upoti  u-eather-w iidoin,  will  of  course  frcqucnlly  fail  to  catch  many 
fish.  Others,  too,  may  possess  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  erafl.  But,  in  knowledge  of  flies  and  fish,  in  alt  that 
[>eruins  lo  the  hightr  br.inches  of  fly-fishing,  extending  iKyond  llie 
confines  of  nalur.nl  theology,  imagination,  and  fancy,  no  name  in  the 
prcscnt  generation  of  anglers  ranks  higher  than  that  of  Charles 
Kingsley. 


"SMtdsor.ingli&g."    By  I.  D.  (wiitlca  bcrora  ifitjh 
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;ffiun  of  Castile,  his  hopes  of  csLiblishing  .1  kingdom  of  Spiin  wcic 
lliiis  completely  frustrated.  Oa  the  mairiasc  of  Jiiana  with  Philip, 
It  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Archduke  was  to  occupy  the  position 
of  a  (lueen's  consort  in  Spain^  with  no  right  of  his  own  to  meddle 
with  nutters  of  government.  Tlie  restrictions  thus  placed  upon  the 
hushanO  galled  his  hard  and  domineering  nature,  wlUE&t  his  ]>overty 
«nd  extravagance  made  him  alt  tlie  more  anxious  to  appropriate  the 
splendid  revenue*  of  Castile  Charles,  as  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
and  Juana,  wa«  heir  presumptive  to  the  Au.striAn  dominions,  the 
Burgundian  states,  the  provinces  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  it  was 
exjtected  that  he  would  succeed  Maximili.in  ii]>un  the  Imperial  throne. 
From  his  boyhood  this  cold  and  ambitious  youth  hod  been  taught  that 
God  had  vouchsafed  to  him  so  much  greatness  in  order  that  he  might 
ibund  a  Universal  Empire,  and  through  it  secure  peac«  to  Christen- 
dom, and  defend  Ihc  cause  of  our  Saviour  against  both  in6deU  and 
heretics.  Thus  the  future  sovereignty  of  Juana  in  Castile  became  a 
jgrave  obstacle  in  the  path  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  her.  Between 
tiie  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  tlie  welding  together  of  a  united 

lish  monarchy  stood  his  daughter  Jiiana  and  Caittilc?.  Iletween  the 
of  Philip  and  the  control  of  the  revenues  of  Castile  stood  his 

Juanx  Bclwcen  Charles,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  Burgundian 
tlominions,  and  who  was  soon  expected  to  possess  the  Austrian 
principalities  and  the  Empire  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  establishment 
of  his  unit-ersol  empire,  stood  the  Spanish  crown  to  whidi  his  mothei 
urns  heiress.  Hence  father,  husband,  and  son  found  the  unhappy 
Juaiu  a  dilTiciilty  in  the  execution  of  their  own  special  schemes. 
And  yet,  only  to  her  son  would  the  death  of  Juana  have  been  of 
advantage  VVerc  she  to  die,  the  fair  estates  of  Castile  would  neither 
descend  to  Ferdinand  her  father,  nor  to  Philip  her  husband,  but  to 
Charles.  Thus  the  objects  of  the  three  fortune-hunters  were  not 
identical :  tlic  death  of  the  future  queen  of  Castile  would  benefit  the 
•on,  whilst  her  husband  and  her  father  hod  the  keenest  interest  in 
preserving  her  life.  If  Juana  could  be  kept  alive,  and  yet  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  exercise  of  her  royal  prerogatives,  the  ends  of 
Ferdinand  or  of  Philip  might  be  attained.  It  is  necessary  clearly  to 
gras])  these  preliminaries  10  tindersLtnt!  wliat  is  to  follow, 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  preceded  her  marriage  with  tJie 
Archduke  Philip,  juana  w.is  brought  up  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
her  mother  Isabel.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  certain  historians 
to  represent  this  ladyasamo&I  devout  and  unscllish  woman;  one 
l^voted  to  her  church  and  the  welfare  of  her  children.  Yet,  a  more 
vindictive  or  unscrupulous  creature  never  concealed  her  baseness 
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].tfi;  u-as,  in  ahorl,  halerul  lo  the  girl,  and  lo  escape  from 
ihe  inatenial  tyranny  she  gladly  consented  to  unite  herself  to  .t 
husband.  Yel,  alas  !  ilie  ohange  niis  scarcely  for  ihc  heller.  Iho 
Arcbduke  Fhtlij)  was  ns  cruel  a»  he  was  despicable.  He  robbed  his 
wife  of  her  dowry,  he  dc])rived  her  of  (lIiuoeI  the  necessaries  of  life, 
whilst  he  s(|unndered  yxH  sums  upon  his  illicit  attacfanienu.  With 
that  strange  devotion  so  often  to  be  found  in  woman,  these  insults 
and  advereities  only  increased  al)  the  more  the  passion  of  Juana 
for  her  husband.  She  liwd  only  to  please  him.  His  frcciuent 
absences  were  bitterly  bewailed,  whilst  his  return,  which  was  often 
only  to  result  in  slights  and  bitter  humiliation  to  the  young  wife,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  As  we  read  of  her  entreaties,  her  prayers  ever 
unheeded,  her  alternate  6ts  of  temper  and  caresses — tJic  whole  storj-, 
is  »lion,  of  her  sad  domestic  life — we  are  strangely  reminded  of  her 
niece  and  of  anoilicr  Philip.  Deserted,  and  a  stranger  in  her  palace 
at  Brtmels,  the  unhappy  Juana  was  deprived  of  cver>-  consolation. 
She  seldoai  commtinicated  with  her  parents,  for  the  remembrance  of 
ber  home-life  had  embittered  her  relations  witli  her  mother.  Itcncath 
neglect  and  misery  her  health  was  gradually  giving  way.  Religion, 
the  comftjTt  of  so  many  troubled  souls,  was  denied  her,  for  she 
refused  to  believe  in  it^  efficacy.  She  attended,  it  was  true,  to  the  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  yet  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  she  was  only  watching  the  mechanism  of  her  creed,  and  had 
little  faith  in  its  animating  spirit. 

To  Ihe  Queen  Isabel,  the  institutor  of  the  Inquiuiion  and  the 
champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  news  that  reached  her  cars  from 
Flanders  toucliing  the  almost  open  heresy  of  her  daughter,  was  very 
painful.  Her  devout  Majesty  deemed  it  tight  lo  be  correctly  in- 
formed as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  since  she  was  resolved  that  no 
renegade  should  succeed  to  the  proud  tlirone  of  Castile.  Accord*  ■ 
ingly.  in  the  summer  of  1497,  she  despatched  one  friar  Tomas  de 
Matienzo,  sub-prior  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Crui,  to  Brussels  to 
converse  with  and,  if  need  be,  to  convert  her  unhappy  daughter.  I 
The  reception  of  the  i)rior  was  far  from  cordial.  Juana,  as  a  married  ' 
woman,  was  no  longer  subject  to  her  mother's  control,  and  a.s  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  sovereign  she  was  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Spain.  She  knew  that  the  crown  of  Castile  was  assured  her,  and, 
whatever  were  the  religious  opinions  she  held,  she  had  seen  enough 
of  the  miseries  south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  feel  sure  that  the  cruelty  of 
the  Inquisition  had  not  increased  the  love  of  her  future  subjects  for 
the  faith  of  Rome,  .\ccordingly,  she  treated  the  envoy  wiiii  distant 
reserve.    Matienzo  begged  her  to  tell  him  something  of  her  life,  to 
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that  Itc  could  write  home  to  her  anxious  parents  as  to  her  sute,  but 
Juana  coldly  rqilied  that  for  the  moment  she  bad  nothing  to  «jr. 
She,  moreover,  declined  to  inquire  after  any  person  in  the  whole  of 
Spain,  and  contented  berKlT  with  only  briefly  answering  the  qucaxKn 
put  to  her.     For  thti  coldness  the  young  wife  had  a  dcRntte  rcaios 
beyond  the  natural  dislike  of  being  spied  upon.     She   had  heitil 
that  the  sub-prior  was  to  recirit'e  her  confesstons.    "  1  can  tell  you 
Highnesses,"  writes  the  friar  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,'  "  thai  ike 
was  not  gmlificd  by  my  coming,  and  that  with  good  reason,  for  Ik- 
fore  1  lud  arrived  certain  persons — and  I  believe  it  wxt  the  Couaicu 
of  Cainin — wrote  to  her  from  Bilbao  that  I  came  as  her  coDfeuHC' 
Juana  was  at  once  undeceived  upon  this  point    ''  He  had  not  cocDf;' 
said  the  friar,  "  like  an  intjiiisitor  to  pry  into  her  conduct,  and  be 
wmiUI   not  wrilc  or  say  a  word  excejK  wtiat  came  from  Iter  It^' 
Upon  thb  wc  are  told  that  she  became  "somewhat  more  quitt,* 
but  none  the  less  was  the  mission  of  the  sub-prior  an  uiter  iailiae. 

Juana  permitted  her  mother's  envo}*  indeed  to  visit  her,  biitia  Ac 
interview nothingofanyimportancewas disclosed.  She  bad  herpiiao 
and  her  oratory  within  the  palace,  but  both  appeared  to  be  nwnfer 
show  than  for  use,  "  I  do  not  know,"  writes  the  friar,'  "  whelheri^ 
presence  or  her  warit  &f  devotion  was  the  reason  that  she  did  oM  a*< 
fcss  on  the  day  of  Assumption,  although  two  of  her  confessors  vrcte  in 
attendanre."  At  tlie  end  of  a  few  days  the  friar  came  to  the  coochuno 
that  the  task  set  before  hitn  was  hopeless.  "  Nothing  can  be  d«K 
here,"  he  sighs,  "  cither  by  tellers  or  word  of  mouth,  and  all  will  tira 
into  nothing."  Yet  Juana  seems  to  have  conquered  her  pre^lica 
and  to  ha\-c  been  gracious  to  him.  She  thanked  him  (or  the  ncn 
he  had  brought  her  from  Spain,  and  said  she  should  be  glidit 
he  would  tell  her  of  her  faults.  "Seeing  her  so  humble,"  writolbe 
friar.'  "  I  forgive  her  all  she  has  done  before."  And  to  prove  his  ftr- 
givcness  he  told  her,  "among  other  things,  tliat  she  bad  a  hard 
pililess  heart,  and  was  devoid  of  all  piety,  as  is  the  tnith."  Yd 
few  lines  further  on,  in  the  letter  he  wrttas  to  her  pareuti, 
adds,  "  She  has  the  qmlities  of  a  good  Christian ! "  Itut  the  com* 
spondenoc  of  this  good  friar  is  full  of  conttadlctiona.  1  Ic  complou 
of  the  coldness  of  Juana  towards  tier  parents  in  Si>ain,  that  ibt 
promises  to  write  home,  and  yet  does  not  write,  whilst  avoiding  iB 
inquiries  natural  to  a  daughter,  and  then  almost  in  the  same  braA 
he  states  that  she  is  grateful  to  her  mother  "in  telling  her  bow 
ought  to  live,"  and  that  she  is  ever  ready  to  cry  when  she 

■  Sufplement  tt  l3u  Sfaaiih  Stale  Paf/n,  .\ug,  i^  149S,  «  Usd. 

'  Ibid.    To  QoecQ  Isabel  the  Cktholic,  joa,  ij,  I499. 
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the  distance  which  ECpaniics  them.  He  finds  lault  with  her  neglect 
of  her  religious  duties,  and  declares  that  she  is  "  devoid  of  all  piety "; 
and  then  asserts  Ihal  in  het  palace  at  Brussels  "  tKerc  is  as  much  re- 
ligion as  in  a  strict  convent  In  this  respect  she  is  very  vigiUnt,  and 
deserves  praise,  although  here,  in  Flanders,  they  believe  the  contrary." 
Whilst  in  several  other  minor  matleis  he  is  equally  inconaistent. 

If,  however,  from  the  letters  of  this  worthy  envoy  we  fail  to  obtain 
much  insight  into  the  spiiilua]  state  of  Uie  handsome  Archduchess, 
we  learn  not  alittleasto  her  tempoTal  condiiioa  "  Here,"  he  writes,* 
"  her  »ervantK  have  two  principal  complaints  against  tliis  lady  ;  in  the 
first  place  that  they  are  badly  imid  ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  does  not 
occupy  herself  with  the  government  of  her  household."  The  reply  of 
Juana,  however,  to  these  clutges  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  "  I  told 
her  of  these  accu&.itions,"  continues  the  friar,  "and  she  answered  that 
she  has  often  spoken  with  the  members  of  the  Council  about  tlie  pay 
of  her  servants,  but  tliat  they  answer  that  more  is  due  to  the  Flemings 
than  to  her  servants  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  speak  to  the 
Arihdulce.  She  said,  because  he  tells  it  directly  to  his  councillors, 
and  she  receives  great  injury  from  iL  As  for  the  government  of  her 
household,  she  says  ihcy  do  not  permit  her  to  lake  part  in  it." 

Surrounded  by  those  who  hated  her  country — for  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  Fleming  and  Spaniard — and  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band, the  situation  of  Juana  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Her  ladies- 
in-waiting  and  the  olticials  of  the  Court  wer«  the  creatures  of  the 
.Archduke,  and  "  have  so  much  intimidated  this  lady  that  she  dare 
not  raise  her  head."  Her  poverty  was  also  great.  "She  is  so  poor 
that  she  has  not  a  maravcdi  to  give  alms.  This  very  year,  when  she 
was  pregnant,  she  asked  tiic  Slate  to  give  her  the  same  grant  as  it 
was  the  custom  10  give  to  other  ladies,  and  they  re.^ponded  Co  her 
demands  with  a  grant  of  60,000  florins,  payable  within  three  years ; 
but,  according  to  what  is  said,  she  does  not  get  aaytliini;,  because  the 
receivci  of  tlic  .\rdidiikc  rcccive-t  ihcin,  and  they  arc  disiribuied  as 
fiivours."  She  was  treated  as  a  mere  puppet ;  grants  of  money  were 
distributed  by  her  authority  but  without  her  sanction ;  and  pajmn 
relating  to  imjiortant  oDtcial  matters  were  brought  to  her,  in  the 
absence  of  her  hu.tband,  for  her  signature,  without  d>eir  contents 
beii^  disclosed  to  her.  Tlie  sub-prior  concludes  his  correspondence 
with  his  employer;)  by  recommending  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  to  give 
some  pecuniary  help  to  tlieir  daughter,  for  "her  servants  die  of 
starvation,  and  that  will  continue  until  your  Highnesses  provide  for 
them."    At  the  same  time,  he  begs  to  be  recalled,  as  he  can  be  of  no 

<  Siipfl<mttU  it  lie  SfaiujA  Stalt  Paf^n,  Jan.  1$,  1499. 
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sritnce  before  God,  and  confer  well  nnd  oftentimei.  ...  I  hope 

Cod  tint  He  will  deliver  and  preserve  yon  well,  and  lljal  you  will 

,vc  birth  10  a  son,  for  I  pray  to  God  that  He  give  you  itsuc,  and 

I  the  thiki  be  a  son.    Write  me  directly,  so  that  I  may  offer  him 

God,  a»^l  to  our  Lady,  and  to  St.  Domingo,  and  St.  I'ctcr  the 

T.     If,  with  the  help  of  God,  you  have  given  birth  to  a  son, 

od  me  a  frock  or  a  shin  of  his,  for  that  hax  been  promised  to  St. 

the  Martyr.  ...  If  your  Highness  does  not  answer  mc,  I  shall 

er  write  a^in,  an<l  this  will  be  my  last  k-ttcr.     God  gi\-e  you 

ppincss  and  an  easy  delivery.    So  be  it  ordered  by  His  mercy." 

the  earnest  pleading  of  fn.ir  .Andreas  no  reply  was  however  {^iven. 

In  the  days  of  her  youth  Juana  had  been  compelled  to  listen  to 

ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  and,  from  what  she  had  seen  and 

I,  religion  was  lo  her  only  another  word  for  the  most  fiendish 

intolerance,  a  degrading  supcrslitioii,  and  laws  based  on   neither 

idstke  nor  mercy.     She  had  had  enough  of  priests  and  confessors  in 

ilc;  she  could  dispense  with  their  teaching  now  that  she  was  in 

inders,  .ind  her  ohti  mistress. 

"  !f  we  read  attentively,"  writes  Mr.  Bcrgcnrotli,'  "  the  letters  of 
;he  sub  prior  and  friar  Andreas,  we  plainly  perceive  the  influence* 
the  education  to  which  Juana  had  been  subjected.  liy  nature 
probably  n\ore  intelligent  than  energetic,  her  character  h.id  had  no 
room  for  healthy  growth  and  free  development  under  the  narrow, 
hard,  and  oppressive  nile  of  hct  mother.  Fear,  not  love,  prcdomin- 
in  hex,  and  was  the  motive  of  her  actions  to  a  greater  extent 
Ihan  could  have  been  wished.  Hut  although  she  submitted  to  the 
domination  of  others,  she  was  always  conscious  of  the  wrong  done 
;to  her,  and  never  pcmiincd  herself  to  be  entirely  conquered.  Thus 
her  life  was  a  succession  of  altcnipis  at  rebellion,  which,  however, 
collapsed  as  soon  as  she  was  called  upon  lo  vindicate  her  indcpend> 
ence  by  active  measures.  Altliough  she  was  especially  afraid  of 
her  mother,  and  would  please  her  in  small  things  which  required  no 
great  exertion,  yet,  in  matters  concerning  her  conscience  or  such  ns 
demanded  energy,  she  opposed  to  Queen  Isabel  a  passive  resistance 
and  an  inetmess  which  it  was  impossible  lo  overcome.  The  sub- 
prior,  judging  from  his  standpoint  of  a  mere  creature  of  the  queen, 
w«s  probably  not  entirely  wrong  when  he  accused  her  of  a  '  hard 
and  pitiless  heart,"  and  yet  she  w.is  cijually  right  in  indignantly 
denying  it,  for  even  Iier  accuser  was  forced  to  confess  that  she  was 
not  in  want  of  good  reasons  to  defend  her  cause.  That  the  differ- 
ence*  between  mother  and  daughter  referred  to  religious  questions 
'  SHffkmtitt  If  iMt  Sfanii*  Siait  Pt/rrt,  Frcfue, 
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bouseliold,  never  hmts  111  the  slightest  degree  at  her  insftnity.  He 
makes  but  one  allusion  to  her  personal  appearance.  "  She  is  vciy 
gcnllc,"  he  writes  to  her  parents,  "and  so  handsome  and  ttout,  and 
90  much  advanced  in  her  pregnane)',  that  it  would  be  a  consolation 
for  your  Highnesses  to  see  her."'  Her  former  tutor  in  his  letter  to 
her  appeals  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  rational  being ;  nor  can  vre  find 
amongst  the  documents  now  brought  to  the  light  at  Simancas  any 
coofirQiation  of  those  stories  of  her  derangcnicm,  both  when  she  was 
a  young  girl  at  Medina  and  when  she  was  a  married  woman  at 
Briusels.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  rcmcmbi-r  how  suong  was  the 
temptation  for  unscrupulous  men  like  rerdinand  and  Philip  to  de- 
clare t)iat  Juaru  was  insane. 

With  tlie  aid  of  the  Cortes,  Isabel  issued  letters  patent  practically 
disinheriting  her  daughter.  "  It  may  chance,"  she  decreed,"  "  that  at 
the  time  when  our  Lord  shall  call  mc  from  this  life,  the  Princess 
Doua  Juanjt,  Ardiduchess  of  Austria,  Duche^  of  Burgundy,  my  very 
dear  and  beloved  first-bom  daughter,  heiress  and  lawful  successor  to 
my  kingdoms,  bnds,  and  seigneuiies,  may  be  absent  from  tliem,  or, 
after  ha\'ing  come  to  than  and  stayed  in  them  for  some  lime,  may 
be  obliged  to  leave  them  again,  or  that,  although  being  present,  she 
might  not  like  or  might  be  unable  to  reign  and  govern.  If  such 
were  tlie  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  jkrovide  that  the  government 
should  be  nevertliclc&s  canicd  on  in  sudi  a  manner  that  my  king- 
doms should  be  welt  govemed  and  administered  in  peace  and  justice 
as  is  icasuaable."  Therefore,  to  prevent  scandals  and  disunion,  she 
now  nominates  her  husband  Ferdinand,  "in  consideration  of  hisgicat 
experience  in  government,"  governor  and  administrator,  "  instead  of 
and  in  the  name  of  the  princess  our  daughter,  umil  my  grandson, 
the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  first-bom  son  and  heir  of  the  said  i)rincess 
ajid  her  husband  Prince  I'hilip,  has  attained  the  age  ictiuired  by  law 
for  governing  and  reigning  in  these  kingdoms."  And  tlic  better  to 
confirm  the  position  of  her  husband,  Isabel,  a  few  days  before  the 
issue  of  these  letters- patent,  drew  up  a  will  in  which  she  commanded 
both  Juana  and  the  Archduke  her  husband  "  to  be  always  obedient 
subjects  to  the  king  my  lord,  and  never  to  disobey  his  orders ;  but 
to  serve  him,  treat  and  revere  him  with  the  greatest  rctpect  .ind 
obedience,  giving  and  causing  to  be  given  him  all  the  honour  which 
good  and  obedient  children  own  to  their  good  father,  following  his 
orders,  and  carrying  out  his  counsels."* 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement  had  been  entered  into,  the  Queen 

>  Suffimtm  Ig  t*4  Sf^HitA  S4att  Pafm,  Aucutc  i«g8. 
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of  Caslilc  ilcparted  this  life  On  the  very  day  of  her  death,  the 
ea^cr  vidower  nwuntcd  a.  large  scaffolding,  erected  in  the  sqnaie 
before  the  Ro^al  pnlace,  xoA  announced  lo  the  crowd  below  that  he 
had  taken  the  crown  of  Castile  liront  his  head  and  given  it  to  hit 
daughter  Juana,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  reign  in  her  name  u 
'■governor  and  adminiKiritor  of  Castile  for  life."  In  the  Corto 
which  met  at  '['oro,  Ferdinand  delivered  an  able  speech  front  the 
throne,  and  his  powtrs  were  confirmed  by  the  rq>resentatives  of  the 
kingdom.  So  far,  everything  had  tended  to  stittsly  the  ambilioa  of 
the  monarch  of  Aragon  :  he  had  played  his  cards  with  success,  and 
the  >;anK:  scented  now  in  his  own  hands.  But  there  soon  appealed 
on  the  scene  one  who  had  no  intention  of  seeing  himself  quietly 
ignored,  and  his  just  claims  set  aside  in  this  arbitrary  fashion.  Within 
hia  palace  at  Urusscls,  ihc  Archduke  Phili])  bad  watched  the  move- 
ments of  his  fathcr-in.law  with  little  of  that  reverence  and  obedience 
whidi  I»bcl  had  enjoined  upon  him.  The  dcs^s  of  the  avarkioas 
Fenliniind  did  not  deceive  the  husband  of  Juana,  aiid  Phihp  at  once 
determined  to  checkmate  them ;  by  diplomacy  fira,  then  by  the  sword 
if  neoesmf}'.  Accordingly,  he  assumed  thi:  title  of  King  ofCasltlc, 
and  addressed  «  i>rotett  from  Flanders  against  the  usurpation  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon.'  He  coni)kIaincd  that  ever  since  the  death  cf 
Queen  Isabel,  (he  king,  his  father- in.law,  had  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  master  of  tl>e  dominions  of  Castile,  to  the 
great  injustice  of  lits  <Iaughter,  the  lawful  heiress,  her  husband,  and 
her  children.  Yei  this  usurjuaiion  had  not  been  effected  openly: 
"  for  never  is  a  gTe-it  evil  coroniiltcd  but  under  colour  and  dissimula- 
tion of  some  gooil."  To  avoid  the  indignation  of  the  grandees  and 
the  people,  Ferdinand  hud  not  styled  himself  King  of  Castile,  but  tu 
perpetual  governor  and  administrator— a  distinction  without  any  reil 
difference,  because  in  very  truth  he  was  king,  "  for  he  lias  dtspoced  of 
everything  according  to  hia  will,  precisely  as  if  he  were  the  kia(.' 
And  in  addition  to  the  injui}-  (he  father  had  already  inflicted  upon  tos 
daughter,  l-crdinand  of  Aragon  had  not  scrupled  to  support  hts  policy 
by  the  circulation  of  tlic  foulest  lies.  He  had  declared,  in  order  to 
colour  his  usurpation,  that  "  tlie  Queen  Juana  was  mad,  and  that  in 
consequence  he  was  entitled  to  govern  in  her  stead,"  at  tl«  sane 
time  adding,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  people  of  Spain  against  d>e 
Archduke  Philip,  (hat  slie  was  kept  in  prison  by  ber  husband  to  Uu 
Low  Countiics,  "together  with  other  lies  and  talcs."  In  conclusioo, 
the  Anrhduke  scaled  that  it  was  his  wish  to  treat  Ferdinand  with 

■  SnffJtmml  la  lit  Sfumuh  Sialr  Paptn,     King  Pbiltp  lo  Jckta  de  Hofc. 
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all  respect  and  reverence  ;  but  he  coulil  not  tamely  submit  to  sec 
his  wife  and  children  dejjrived  of  their  just  rights  before  his  vciy  eyes. 

'llius  wc  see  from  this  jiaper  ihnt,  whilst  il  suited  the  inlercsti  of 
Kerdinand  to  bi:ind  his  daughter  with  the  stigma  of  insaniiy,  luch 
chai;ge  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Archduke  Pht!i]>,  and 
claawd  with  the  "  other  lies  and  laics  "  then  being  drcuUted  by  his 
respectable  father-in-lan-. 

The  dispute  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  with  regard  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  continued  for  several  months  without  any  defmitc 
rcsulu  Eiirly  in  the  spring  of  1506,  howe\'er,  the  Archduke  resolved 
to  end  the  contest  one  way  or  the  other,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children,  cruned  the  Pyrenees  with  the  avowed  i>urposc  of 
Lilting  possettsion  of  Castile  by  force  of  arms,  At  this  time  Spain 
was  divided  into  three  i>aTlic5,  each  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause 
it  alTecled.  There  was  the  party  which  supported  tlie  claims  of 
the  King  of  Amgon,  there  was  the  |tarty  which  was  ready  to  wel- 
come the  cause  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Archduchess,  and  there 
was  a  third  parly  led  by  the  ConsUible  of  Castile,  eager  to  drive 
both  Ferdinand  and  Philip  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  set  up 
Juana  as  t)ie  rightful  queen.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Ferdinand 
of  the  invasion  of  his  son-in-law,  hi*  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  "  he 
wanted  to  (ly  at  King  Philip  with  cxpa  y  tpmUt,  his  cloak  to  cover 
him,  and  his  sword  to  plunge  into  tlie  breast  of  the  liaied  intruder," 
But  caution  and  a  keen  eye  after  his  own  interests  had  always  been 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  wily  old  King  of  Aiagon,  and  as 
lie  saw  that,  as  Philip  advanced  farther  and  farther  into  the 
country,  the  people  flocked  to  his  standard  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves ready  to  swear  fealty,  Ferdinand  bethought  himself  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  foe  Own  into 
hostilities.  A  union  between  himself  and  Philip  would  checkmate 
ihc  tactics  of  the  Constable,  for,  of  the  three  parties  into  which 
Spain  was  then  divided,  the  one  which  supported  the  lawful  heiress 
to  the  throne  was  the  most  formidable.  Witli  the  crown  ]>Uced 
upon  the  brows  of  Juana,  Ferdinand  would  be  soon  exj>cllcd  the  king- 
dom, whilst  Philip,  who  had  made  himself  objectionable  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  S]>aniards,  would  after  a  short  reign  inevitably  share 
the  same  fate.  Thus  the  interests  of  the  father-in-law  and  the  son- 
in-law  were  to  a  certain  extent  identical ;  both  wanted  Castile,  and 
to  l>oth  the  accession  of  Juana  would  be  dangerous.  Ferdinand  had 
every  confidence  in  his  own  diploreiacy,  and  felt  that,  in  an  interview 
with  Philip,  the  victor)-  would  not  test  with  the  young  husband  of 
tits  doughtcr.    Accordingly  he  deijutched  Cardinal  Cisncros  with  a 
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What  tta&  the  object  of  Ferdiiuind  in  thus  readily  consenting  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  rights  in  Caslitc  .iccordcd  to  him  by  his  wife 
Isabel  ?    The  question  is  cosily  ansn-ered.     Wc  can  now  guess  what 
WAS  the  nature  of  the  earnest  coni'crsntion  thai  look  place  in  the 
village  church  of  VillafaGla.     Ferdinand  had  there  assured  Philip 
that  his  wife  was  insane ;  tliat  it  was  to  both  their  interests  to  sup- 
port the  nimour  of  her  insanity  ;  and  (hat  in  Philip's  open  denial  of 
the  fact  in  Flanders  he  had  proved  himself  his  worst  enemy.     With 
th«  Quc«n  Juana  incapacicjitcd  for  government,  the  control  of  tho 
revenues  of  Castile  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  he  thus 
became  actual  master  of  bis  kingdom.    The  temptation  was  too  great 
to  be  resulted,  and  Pliilip,  who  had  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with 
his  wife  witliout  ever  making  mention  of  her  madness,  sulTcred  him- 
self, for  his  own  base  reasons,  to  be  persuaded  by  Ferdinand,  who  had 
not  seen  his  daughter  for  the  last  three  years,  that  Juana  was  of 
tmsound  mind  and  unfit  for  government.     Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  Ferdinand  thus  consent  to  deprive  himself  of  his  dominions 
for  the  benefit  of  a  son-in-law  whom  lie  hated?    He  had  committed 
an  act  of  rascality  without  any  apparent  advantage  to  himself?    Not 
80.     In  a  public  document,  the  unhappy  Queen  Juana  had  been 
declared— not  merely  by  her  father,  who  had  for  montlis  p.iit  i.touily 
maintained  (he  fact,  but  by  her  husband,  who,  from  liis  relationship, 
must   have  known  (lie   tnidi  —  a  madwoman.     Sui.h  a  statement 
coming  from  sucli  a  source  must  be  credited.    The  queen  admitted 
to  be  insar(e,  the  government  of  her  realm  must  devolve  upon  a 
r^ent     It  had  been  agreed  that  Philip  w.is  to  act  in  this  capacity; 
but  tf»u!d  any  (uddenl  happtn  to  Philif,  his  successor  would  un- 
doubtedly be  his  father-in-law.    Thus  between  Ferdinand  and  the 
resumption  of  his  duties  as  administrator  of  Castile  there  only  stood 
Philip.     ,\s  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  transferring  the  government  to 
his  son-in-law,  Fertiiiiand  determined  to  banish   himself  from  the 
kingdom  and  to  visit  Najiles.     Jicfore  his  departure,  and  to  propi- 
tiate his  followers,  he  signed  a  protest  pretending  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  his  own  and  his  daughter's  rights  had  been  wrung  from  him 
by  Philip  by  force  ;  but,  in  order  not  to  lack  information  as  to  the 
conduct  of  aflaire  in  Castile  during  his  absence,  he  had  appointed 
one  Mosen  Ferrer,  his  gentleman  of  the  bcdchambit,  as  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Philip.     This  official  was  insiructed  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
friendship  between  Philip  and  the  Catholic  king.     So  cateftUly  were 
the  interests  of  Ferdinand  studied,  that  before  the  exile  reached  the 
shores  of  Naples,  Philip  had  been  sent  to  his  last  account  throu 
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"^Thc  dowry  of  Castil«  was  a  splendid  <pt\zii,  and  Am])ly  stoned  for 
anj  physical  or  moral  shorlcominj^    He  wioie  to  Ferdinand,  begging 
permisston  to  ^y  his  court  to  the  handsome  Juana.     The  King  of 
Aragon  was  too  much  ilie  slave  of  the  same  influences  as  his  brother  of 
Engbnd  not  to  eiiitnale  al  its  right  value  the  nature  of  this  ])roj)osal. 
Nor  had  he  »igncd  the  treaty  of  Villafhfila  and  then  intrigued  against 
Philip  merely  to  benefit  another.     If  any  une  knew|the  wealth  of 
Castile  and  ihorouj^hly  appreciated  it,  it  was  the  failier  of  the 
Dircd   Jti.ina.      Ferdinand,  however,  had  no  wish  to  make  an 
ay  of  our  scvciuh   Heiirj-,  aud  his  rqily  to  Doctor  de  Fuebia, 
he  Spanish  amba^sidor  in  Enj^land,  was  couched  in  very  courteous 
erms.      "Concerning  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Kngland  my 
ilhcr,"  he  writes,'  "  with  the  Queen  of  Castile  my  daughter,  I  am 
with  all  whidi  you  write  on  tlut  subjecL  ...  As  soon  as  I 
rive  at  Castile,  I  sli.ill  be  very  careful  to  aicenain  whether  the 
|ueen  my  daughter  is  willing  to  marr}- ;  and  if  she  is,  I  diall  do  all 
my  power  to  m.ike  her  marry  the  said  king  my  brother,  and  no  one 
die.     Tell  alt  this  in  my  name  to  the  king  my  brother,  and  assure 
lim  tlial,  as  soon  as  I  sec  llie  tjtiecn  my  d.iughtcr,  I  shall  let  him 
now  as  ijuickly  as  possible  what  she  thinks  of  it.     He  may  feci  sure 
.  he  has  already  gained  my  good  mil."     He  writes  in  a  similar 
10  his  daugliter  Katherine,  Princess  of  Walei,  wlio  appears  to 
ive  warmly  encouraged  tlic  idea  of  the  marriage.     "  'Hie  King  of 
Sngland  may  rest  assured,"  he  says,*  "  that  he  has  my  good  will 
already,  owing  to  the  love  1  bear  him,  and  to  his  excellent  pcxsonnl 
qualities,  as  well  as  becau.tc,  if  the  queen  my  daughter  is  to  marry, 
I  know  00  prince  in  the  world  who  would  be  so  Accejitablc  to  her, 
to  n>>-M:lf,  or  to  my  grandchildren,  and  who  would  offer  so  great 
advantages  for  preserving  all  our  stales  during  my  life  and  after  my 
death,  as  the  said  king  my  brother,  especially  as  he  is  determined 
in  such  a  case  to  settle  all  affairs  to  my  satisfaction.     As  he  is  &o 
virtuous,  so  prudent,  and  so  powerful,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort 
and  advantage  to  me  to  have  him  during  my  lifetime  for  a  son  ;  aitd 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  preserve  and 
increase  my  honour  and  slates,  as  welt  as  those  of  the  queen  my 
daughter,  and  not  try  to  injure  them,  as  he  who  is  now  dead  has 
done." 

Encouraged  by  tlie  Spanish  ambassador  and  by  the  Princess 
Katherine,  Henry  ardently  pressed  his  suit.  He  wished  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Castile ;  he  would  go  over  in  person  himself.     He  berime 

*  St^matl  U  Iht  Spmtnifk  Stait  Fafuri.     Ferdband  to  Puebla,  June  8.  1507. 
'  |I>U1.    Fcrilinniul  lo  Kaihcrinc,  Jntie  8,  1507, 
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mand  her  to  give  an  answer  to  my  qiicslion  until  ihe  cotpse  of  her 
husband  shoutd  be  buried  That  done,  she  said,  she  vrould  answer 
me.  Considering  these  circumstances,  1  do  not  urge  her  until  the 
said  corpse  shall  be  buried,  because  I  think  it  would  i>rc)duc«  an  un- 
fcvouraWe  impression.  I  have  sent  to  Rome  for  a  brief,  in  order  to 
try  whether  she  couH  thereby  be  persuaded  to  bury  the  corpse 
sooner."  Of  this  mailer  we  hear  no  more,  for  whilst  tliesc  and 
similar  excuses  were  being  made  by  the  cunning  Ferdinand,  Henry 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  had  passed  into  that  future 
where  there  is  neither  manying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

From  the  contents  of  the  Simancas  pajiers  which  have  now  been 
piililished,  we  are  able  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  contained  in  this 
[>ain!ul  story.  We  now  le.irn  thai  at  the  very  time  when  Ferdinand 
was  pretending  to  be  so  anxious  about  coniultiof;  llic  wishes  of  hii 
daughter  as  to  marriage,  and  was  assuring  Pucbla  that  tlic  unha[>iiy 
widow  was  so  ifiational  as  to  requctl  ihc  grandees  and  those  who 
visited  her  to  pay  royal  respect  to  the  cor]wc  of  her  husband,  /o;iiui 
was  in  close  confinement.  Il  was  evident  from  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty  of  Villatilila  that  strong  measures  would  l)c  taken  to  prevent 
the  unhappy  queen  from  acting  as  a  free  .igcnl,  .ind  t'r«m  cvidcnre 
which  cannot  be  disputed  it  is  now  certain  that  ihc  miserable  woman, 
at  the  instigation  of  both  her  father  and  her  husband,  was  shut  up  in 
prison  shortly  aAer  Ferdinand  and  I'hilip  had  come  to  terms  as  to 
the  future  government  of  Castile.  Hcfore  (iiiitting  Spain  for  Naplci, 
the  King  of  Aragon  had  debated  the  question  with  his  faithful  servant, 
Mosen  Ferrer,  whether  it  would  not  be  safer  to  lock  the  (jueen  up  In 
'-flDiuc  dungeon.  How  this  suggestion  w-^s  acted  ui>on  is  clear  from 
the  statements  of  the  servants  of  Juana  made  years  aAcrwards,  and 
at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  Writing  from  Valla- 
dolid,  September  4,  1510,  the  Cardinal  of  Toriosa  declares  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  that  "  almost  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
queen  say  llial  her  Highness  has  been  oppressed  and  detained  by 
force  in  that  cattle  (Tordesillas)  during  fourteen  years,  as  though  she 
had  not  been  sane,  whilst  she  has  hen  a/u'ays  sane,  and  ai  prtuienl 
as  sAe  was  when  first  she  mamed."  l-'ourtccn  years,  reckoning  back 
from  the  September  of  1510,  brings  us  to  the  same  month  of  1506, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  date  when  Philip  was  still  alive.  In  a  seconil 
letter  to  the  em])eror,  the  cardinal  slates  that,  according  to  public 
rumour,  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen  under  fabe  {jrctcnccs  was 
imputed  as  much  to  Philip  as  to  Ferdinand.' 

■  PafiiTi  iFElal  du  Can/inn/  GraitPtlU,  icl.  I.  pp.  48  ol  %et{.  Sufflemtat  U 
fAt  Sfan/iA  Sialt  faffri.  Canlinal  of  Tottum  to  Charlct  V.,  Sept  4,  15W; 
Hvf.  13.  1530J  aIw  Prefdcc  <4  Itergearoth. 
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orders  have  been  given  to  remove  the  corpse  and  to  place  it  in  a 
conipicuous  fiineral  carl,  were  it  not  to  prove  to  the  world  that,  in 
spite  of  the  years  that  had  intervened,  the  unh3p;>y  queen  was  as 
insane  as  ever,  and  still  refused  to  be  paned  from  the  remains  of  her 
cherished  husband,  as  she  had  twelve  years  ago  when  joume>Ing 
from  Burgos  ?  We  think  there  can  Iw  little  doiib!  that  there  was  an 
evil  object  to  sen-c  in  the  anangeraent*  which  made  Juana  travel  to 
her  prison  a[  Tordesillas  accompanied  by  the  coffin  of  the  late  King 
of  Siuiin. 

Within  the  dreary  wall*  of  the  palace,  washed  by  tlie  waters  of 
the  Ducro,  the  unhappy  queen  was  now  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days. 
One  wing  of  the  building  was  set  apart  especially  for  her  use. 
Though,  according  to  the  Cardinal  of  Tortosa, "  she  hnd  always  been 
sane."  the  wretched  creature  was  watched  night  and  day  by  a  staff 
of  twelve  women  relieved  by  turns.  She  was  pennittecl  no  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world,  and  whenever  she  approached  the 
windows  of  her  asylum — for  such  it  was— which  looked  on  to  the 
river,  slie  was  roughly  ordered  back.  Escape  was  impossible : 
communication  with  those  who  might  liavc  befriended  her  was 
impossible  ;  and  as  she  watched  the  grim  visnges  of  the  attendants 
who  ever  guarded  her,  all  hopes  of  release  died  within  her.  For  the 
first  twelve  years  of  her  confinement,  and  imtil  the  death  of  him  who 
had  so  belied  ihc  name  of  father,  she  was  placed  under  the  tender 
mercies  of  Mosen  l-'errcr,  the  man  who  it  was  believed  had  been  the 
poisoner  of  her  husband.  I-Vom  such  a  gaoler  what  trealnicnt  cwuld 
be  expected  ?  'ITie  demise  of  Ferdinand  and  the  accession  of  his 
grandson  Charles  to  the  throne  of  .Spain  rendered  it  necessary  to 
reinvestigate  the  sUte  of  affairs  in  the  jialace  at  Tordesillas.  During 
the  absence  of  the  young  king,  who  was  then  busy  in  Flanders  and 
unable  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  new  dominions.  Cardinal  Cisncros  was 
appointed  \-iccroy  of  Castile  Instructions  were  sent  by  his 
Eminence  to  the  Bishop  of  Mallorca  to  continue  all  in  office  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Ferdinand  to  watch  the  queen,  and  to  make 
a  rcpon  of  what  he  saw.  A  brief  examination  of  the  treatment 
which  had  bcer>  adopted  towards  Juana  was  sufficient  to  acquaint 
the  bishop  with  tlie  (act  that  Mosen  Ferrer  was  a  most  unfit  perjon 
for  the  post  he  occupied.  He  at  once  informed  the  cardinal  that 
great  cruelty  had  been  committed  towards  the  poor  lady,  and  advised 
the  removal  of  her  present  guardian.  The  suggestion  was  imrne* 
diately  acted  upon  :  Mosen  Ferrer  was  suspended  from  his  office 
because  he  "was  suspected  of  endangering  the  health  and  life  of 
her  Highness."    In  vain  the  dismissed  ofiicial  rctnonstTated  at  the 
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sIlusioDs  to  the  "  infinnity  "  or  tlic  queen,  her  incapodtf  to  attend  to 
her  own  afliiirs,  the  medical  treatment  she  receives,  and  the  like  [ 
matters  which  Charles   could  &how  to  his   privy  councillors  and 
ministers,  aud  thereby  prove  tlie  trulh  of  tlie  r<:|)orC  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  mother,  whilst  ^t  ihc  same  lime  bearing  witnesc  that  all 
that  the  love  and  anxiety  of  a  son  could  sugj[eit  had  been  adopted. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  correspondence  of  the  second  class  that 
■we  have  to  deal    On  appointing  Denia  to  ha  post  as  guardian  of 
^■^  queen,  Charles  had  addressed   10   him  the  following   positive 
^Rnder: — "  Kiw  lAaJ/  netSktr  ialk  mr  write  to  any  ftrson  almut  the 
Hffain  ^  her  Highnas,  except  ft  myte//,  and  a/ways  send  tht  letters 
ly  Imttworlhy   tnessengers.      Tkaf  it  neefssary;   ailh<>itgk    it  jtemt 
tuptrfiuasij  to  givt  this  order  to  so  inteiligtnt  a  Jtrscn  and  to  one  t& 
mueA  atlacAcJ  to  my  senite  at  you,  ntctrlktlett  I  have  thmgkl  it 
edx-imbie,  i>«ause  the  case  is  so  delteate  and  of  so  mueA  importattee  to 
me." '     These  instructions  were  implicitly  followed. 

We  have  already  heard  that  Juana,  on  her  first  arrival  at  Tordesillas, 
was  regarded  1>y  her  attendants  as  sane,  and  wc  know  that  after  her 
long  imprisonment  she  died  bereft  of  reason  and  a  prey  to  the  most 
dbtreuing  delusions.  When  we  arc  informed  of  the  treatment  that 
she  had  to  underjio — she,  a  young  woman  born  to  all  that  women 
envy  and  men  re^ipect,  a  tiueen  in  her  own  right,  fond  of  admiration 
and  of  the  homage  that  bcuuty  exacts,  not  lacking  in  intelligence  yet 
deprived  of  all  pursuits  that  preserve  and  enrich  the  mind — such  a 
result  is  not  surprising.  It  was  because  she  had  been  originally  of 
somid  mind,  that,  being  w.itchcd  and  controlled  and  grossly  humili- 
ated, she  was  rendered  insane.  Though  sovereign  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  countries  in   Europe,  the  Queen   of  Castile  was  only 

Sallowed  by  her  son  some  j8,ooo  scudos  a  year — equivalent  to  about 
;CS,ooo — for  the  expenses  of  her  household,  a  sum,  wc  are  told, 
"  considerably  below  the  income  of  many  of  her  subjects."  Out  of 
litis  allowance  slie  luul  to  pay  for  the  maiulcnancc  of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Catalina,  who  vas  permitted  to  share  her  mother's 
confinement,  and  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  Marctuis  of  Denis, 
together  with  "  all  he  wanted  for  the  sustenance  of  liiruscif  and  his 
lamily."  Consequently  the  wretched  Juana,  in  oddiuon  to  her  otlier 
iSciings,  was  often  crippled  by  poverty.  The  grant  was  paid  into 
le  hands  of  her  treasurer,  nor  was  she  permitted  to  have  tlie 
smallest  sum  in  her  possession.  Indeed,  of  what  use  was  money  to 
her,  since  she  was  never  permitted  to  be  at  lai^c  to  s[iend  it?  She 
might,  however,  have  bribed  her  attendants,  and  hence,  perhaps,  it 
'  SufflemtM  U  Ike  Sfaxith  Stall  J^pm.    Chorlti  ta  Dcnia,  April  19, 1518. 
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liilip,  and  now  her  son  Chailes  had  joined  in  the  cry.  The  more, 
therefore,  the  world  wax  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  this  charge,  the 
readier  would  malicious  rumours  be  silenced.  Ah  I  but  if  the  woman 
was  not  mad?  If.  through  the  chatter  of  her  attendants,  all  Aragon 
and  Castile  were  infomied  that  a  great  fraud  had  been  practised,  that 
their  queen  had  been  unjustly  deposed,  tlui  &hc  was  .is  rational  as 
any  of  her  subjects,  and  that  the  reports  as  to  her  insanity  were  only 
so  m.iny  cruel  and  infamous  lics.^  These  certainly  would  have  been 
ugly  stileracnls  for  Charles,  not  ycl  firmly  se.itcd  on  tlic  tlironc,  to 
hear  and  perhaps  to  refute.  The  Marquis  of  Ucnia,  fnwu  his  point 
of  view,  was  undoubtedly  right  in  wishing  to  prevent  "  those  bad 
women  "  from  gossiping. 

Another  m.-Litcr  also  occasioned  him  much  anxiety.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  creed  of  her  forefathers  had  always  sat  somewhat  lightly 
upon  Juana,  but  since  her  confinement  at  TordesUlas  she  had 
entirely  neglected  her  icligioiis  duties.  She  refused  to  attend  mass, 
to  go  to  confession,  01  to  study  her  breviary.  She  may  liave  thought 
that  A  religion  wliidi  exhibited  its  toleration  by  committing  to  the 
Bamei  all  who  did  not  accept  '\\a  teaching,  and  its  sense  of  justice  by 
cruelly  imprisoning  ,1  lielpless  woman  under  false  pretences,  was  one 
utterly  unworthy  of  belief  or  adherence.  To  the  dei,'out  mind  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dcoia  this  indifTcrcnce  on  the  part  of  his  charge  was  most 
painful.  He  wrote  to  Charles  upon  the  subject,  and  begged  for 
advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  afTeclionalc  son,  who  had 
spoiled  his  mother  of  her  revenues  and  had  shut  her  up  in  horrible 
captivity,  was  deeply  hurl  at  the  news.  He  gave  orders  that  the 
guardian  of  tlie  Franciscan  friars  and  the  general  of  the  Predicant 
friars,  who  were  frequent  visitors  at  Tordcsillas,  should  see  the  queen, 
and  eni]>loy  all  their  ctsutslry  to  convert  her ;  he  also  directed  lliat 
mass  should  be  said  in  lier  ]>resence.  An  altar  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  corridor  of  ilie  ]>alace,  since  Ju.ina  declined  to  have 
one  fitted  up  in  her  own  apartment,  and  the  m.Trquis  w.is  hopeful  that 
by  persuasion  and  intimidation  the  prejudices  of  the  queen  would  at 
last  be  overcome.  "  We  are  daily  occupied,"  he  writes  to  Charles, 
"  in  the  afiair  of  saying  mass.  It  is  delayed  in  order  to  see  whclhci 
it  could  not  be  done  with  her  consent,  for  that  would  be  better,  but 
with  the  helpof  God  her  Highness  shall  hear  it  soon."  For  the  space 
of  six  months  Juana  resisted ;  then  a  reluctant  assent  was  wrung 
from  her.  Accompanied  by  her  little  daughter  and  two  friars,  she 
entered  the  impromptu  chapel  in  the  corridor.  She  knelt  down, 
repeated  her  prayers,  and  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  But  when 
they  brought  her  the  "  evangelium  "  and  the  "pax"  she  could  not 
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!n  his  gnve,  lo  Ueat  h«r  lea  cniclly!  The  Emperor  Maxtruilion  had 
died,  yet  the  poor  queen  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and 
cncoiiiaged  to  keep  up  a  rorrespondcncc  with  him,  as  if  he  hod  still 
been  amongcl  the  living.  Similu  falsehoods  were  also  lolil  hex  of 
persons  that  lud  been  long  deceased  ^^'hat  was  the  purpo&c  of 
these  deceptions?  "The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find,"  says  Mr. 
Bcigcnroth  ;  "  the  story  of  the  queen  carrj-ing  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  with  her,  and  believing  that  be  still  lived,  hid  served  its 
purpose  many  ycais,  but  was  now  worn  out.  A  new  proof  of  in- 
sanity would  have  been  very  welcome.  If,  tlien,  tt  could  be  shown 
that  she  disbelieved  the  death  of  her  father  and  of  the  Emperor,  and, 
still  better,  if  she  could  be  induced  to^mite  a  letter  to  one  who  wu 
dead,  Charles  would  be  provided  with  a  piece  of  evidence  of  incal- 
culable value"  Charles  and  his  ageou  were  i^ardlcss  of  the 
consequences  of  tlieir  conduct  \  for,  to  use  the  nords  of  one  who  lud 
attended  upon  the  queen, "  they  wished  her  mad."'  It  \%  dtfhcuit  to 
understand,  in  penuing  the  Icttcnt  relating  to  the  im]>nsonment  of 
Juana,  why  the  poor  woman  was  not  despatched  by  a  speedier 
process.  Her  husband  liad  bevn  put  out  of  the  way  by  poison ; 
why  slwiild  her  own  life  have  been  i)reserved  ?  Murder  would  Ii.ive 
been  far  more  meiciful  than  tliis  linng  death  of  solitary  confinement. 
A  brief  intcnal  of  release  was  now  to  break  upon  her  weary 
captivity.  Exasperated  by  the  spoliations  of  the  Flemings,  by  the 
taxation  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  people,  and  by  the  continued 
absence  of  their  king,  the  commons  of  Castile  rose  up  in  revolt. 
I'ndcr  the  leadership  of  Juan  Padilla  the  angry  mob  marched 
towards  TordesilSas  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  the  queen  from 
her  oppressors.  The  palace  was  a  solid  building,  and  gaiHsoned  by 
old  -Tnd  proved  soldiers.  Had  it  attempted  resistance,  the  Caslilians 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  forced  lo  raise  the  siege,  but  now 
great  fear  seixed  upon  all  who  had  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
queen.  Outside  the  walls  was  a  mighty  crowd,  and  the  officers  of 
the  household  knew  wli.it  punishment  was  in  store  for  ihcro  if  the 
truth  leaked  out  as  to  the  treatment  Juaiia  had  received  at  their 
hands  during  the  last  few  ye-trs.  ^Vith  the  cuiming  of  treachery, 
they  thought  they  could  save  tlicinselves  by  laying  all  the  blame 
upon  their  master.  Denia  was  denounced  as  a  monster,  and  his 
conduct  towards  the  queen  commcntetl  upon  in  no  measured  terms. 
The  soldiers  refused  to  fight  for  so  base  an  agent,  and  vowed  that 
they  would  at  the  first  summons  deliver  the  palace  over  to  the 
enemy.  Denia  waa,  however,  made  of  sterner  stuff  tlian  so  easily  to 
)  S^tvititi  tt  lit  Sfaniti  Stalt  J\>ftn.   Dcola  to  Charlea,  1 J18  ;  Oct.  1519. 
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aU  the  peoplf  voj-  much,"  she  said,  "  and  am  vcr^-  5on>'  for  any 
injury  or  tlanugc  tliey  may  have  received  ;  but  1  always  liad  wicked 
persons  about  mc  who  told  me  falsehoods  and  lies  and  deceived  me 
uiih  double  dealing,  whilst  I  alwa>-s  wished  to  suy  where  1  could 
occupy  mjwlf  with  those  affairs  which  concerned  mc.  ...  I  am 
much  pleased  with  you  because  you  arc  to  employ  yourselves  in 
remedying  all  that  is  bad.  May  your  conscience:!  I>e  smitten  if  you 
do  not  Aq  it  I "  She  then  said  llut  she  would  occupy  herself  with  the 
affairs  of  t)ie  country,  and  appointed  a  cnnimitlec  of  four  "of  the 
wiaeil  amongst  you  "  to  assiit  her  in  the  work  of  government.' 

The  ittniggle  in  Castik  now  rcxolved  itself  into  a  contest  between 
Ihc  commons  and  ihe  giandccs ;  and  both  parties  bade  foT  the 
sup))on  of  the  Queen.  The  object  of  the  commons  was  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  Fleming  to  abolish  the  Inquisition,  and  to  substitute 
Juana  for  her  absentee  soa  The  Spanish  nobles,  on  the  other  hnnd, 
had  greatly  enriched  themselves,  since  the  death  of  Isabel,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  their  spoliations  had  been  winked  at  both 
by  Ferdinand  and  Charles,  who  had  been  glad  to  gain  the  adherence 
of  the  grandees  upon  any  terms.  Should  the  queen  be  raised  to  tlic 
throne  and  l)ecotne  sut>ject  lo  the  influence  of  the  commons,  the 
\vttn  knew  iliat  ihcy  would  have  to  disgorge  their  wealth  and  fall 
from  their  high  estate;  thu!,  Kclf-intcrest  prompted  them  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  .son  against  the  niother.  To  o|>cnly  advocate  the 
party  of  Charin  would,  however,  have  thrown  the  i|iieen  entirety  into 
the  hands  of  the  commons  and  have  inflamed  all  the  more  the  hate 
of  tlic  country  against  Ihc  Flemings ;  the  grandees  therefore  played  > 
double  part ;  they  itretemlcd  to  be  most  loyal  to  Juana,  whilst  they 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  repeating  the  old  Mory  that  she  was 
insane.  Had  the  queen  decided  nt  once  to  vote  for  the  policy  of 
the  commons  and  to  sign  Ihc  constitution  demanded  by  the  Junta, 
all  resistance  ivould  have  been  at  an  end,  and  .the  would  have  been 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  from  which  she  had  been  so  long 
deprived.  Cardinal  Adrian,  who  had  been  the  liilor  of  Charles, 
was  then  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Spain,  and  from  his  letters  lo 
his  master  we  sec  how  powerful  was  the  position  of  the  commons, 
and  how  the  revolutionists  only  wanted  the  consent  of  Juana  to 
be  masters  of  the  situation.  "  Vour  Majesty  may  believe,"  He 
communicates  to  Cliailes,*  "that  if  the  queen  signs,  without  any 
doubt  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  lost  and  will  throw  off  the  royal 

■  Suffttmnt  It  iJu  Sfaimk  SfaU  J'aftrt.    Converaation  of  jvant  wllh  the 
Junu,  Scpi.  I  anil  14,  IJIOl 

•  IMd.    Adrian  to  Chailn,  Nor.  I]  and  17,  15M 
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'  the  loyalty  of  the  grandees,  nnd  it  would  be  well  if  Jtiana  imiuted 
his  example.  There  was  not  a  noble  in  Spain  who  would  not 
Sftcriitcc  his  properly  and  life  in  the  *'  holy  and  just"  cause,  lo  set 
at  liberty  the  queen  and  rescue  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
"  bsibarians."  The  revolutionary  party  were  only  desirous  of  pUcing 
h«T  upon  the  throne  lo  rob  the  Sutc  of  its  revenues,  and  to  make 
her  the  tool  for  their  wicked  deeds.  Thus  they  argued ;  and  so  torn 
by  conflicting  doubts,  Juana  knew  not  which  aide  lo  espouse.  She 
refused  d.iy  after  day  the  entreaties  of  the  commons  10  sign  the 
ncccssarj-  proclamation  ;  nowr  she  was  loo  ill,  then  she  would  confer 
wid)  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  then  she  would  sijpi  it  lo-morrow, 
aiMl  so  on,  until  tlic  patience  of  the  Junta  was  welt-nigh  exhausted 
by  lier  excuses.  Still,  she  did  not  let  the  people  abandon  all  hope  ; 
if  she  did  not  consent  to  all  they  asked,  .the  was  not  oppoiiCcI,  Khe 
said,  to  dicir  schemes,  Mcanwhtti^  this  delay  was  most  useful  to 
tlic  grandees ;  it  gave  them  lime  to  collect  tlicir  forces  and  to  march 
U|ion  the  enemy.  And  then  came  the  result  of  3II  this  indecision. 
Tlte  army  of  the  nobles  advanced  towanis  Tordcsillas,  the  commons 
were  defeated,  and  the  last  chance  of  freedom  had  been  thrown  away- 
Tlie  grandees  \'iclorious,  Juana  was  once  more  placed  in  strict  con- 
finement, and  once  more  conlidcd  to  tlic  lender  mercies  of  the  Mar. 
qtiis  and  Marchioness  of  Dcnta.  She  ne^-er  had  another  opportunity 
for  e)ica[)e.  For  five- and -thirty  years  she  remained  in  close  immure- 
ment. Gradually  lier  reason  gave  way.  She  believed  she  w.is  pos- 
sessed of  evil  Kpitiis  ;  she  imagined  she  saw  a  great  cat  laceniting  the 
souls  of  her  father  and  her  husband  .*  her  habits  became  finally  those 
of  the  hoiieleuly  insane.  Shortly  before  her  death  a  lucid  ]>eriod  inter- 
vened. To  spare  her  children  the  shame  of  having  been  sprung  from 
an  infidel  mother,  Juana  was  forced  to  take  the  sacramenL  She  died 
April  1 1,  1555,  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  "  tlunking  our 
Lord  that  her  life  was  at  an  end, and  recommending  her  soul  to  Him." 
Such  was  the  life  of  the  ancestress  of  the  Ausiro'SpanisIt  dynasty. 
"  It  goes  far,"  writes  Mr.  Bcrgcnroth,  "to  reconcile  the  humblest 
with  the  lowliness  and  hardships  of  his  position;  but  we  do  not  know 
which  of  the  two  lo  pity  the  more.  Queen  Juana  or  Cliarles.  The  only 
alternative  left  to  him  was  to  choose  between  uprooting  all  human 
feeling  from  his  breast  and  of  renouncing  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  having,  or  of  accusing  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
Imiwrial  grandeur,  of  being  a  mean  an<l  miserable  delinquent.  That 
was  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  his  jilan  of  universal  monarchy.  It 
would  be  high  at  any  time,  but  naturally  was  highest  when  right, 
virtue,  and  honour  were  cheapest." 
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leading  member  of  a  company  playing  now  at  Swaitsca,  now  at 
Carmanhcn,  now  at  Haverfordwest,  and  thence  crossing  to  Ireland. 
He  figured  in  iragedy,  in  comedy;  he  sang,  he  daiKcd;  he  uas 
accounted  "  one  of  tlie  best  hailcquini  in  Wales  or  the  West  of 
Knglaiul,"  anda  skilled  "getter'tip  of  jiantomimcs";  he  was  stage 
manager,  and  he  taught  fencing.  With  all  these  advantages  and 
accomi>lishment3,  he  had  lutfeicd  much  from  indigence  and  even  the 
lutngs  of  hunger.  Three  years  later,  and  Edmund  K^ciui  had  appeared 
at  Dr\iT)'  I^ane  Theatre  ;  the  pit  had  risen  at  him  ;  his  success  was 
prodigious ;  Fortune  thowcrcd  her  gifts  upon  him.  This  abrupt 
tttniing  of  the  tide,  tliis  sudden  bound  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  (xroved  tcTrit)Iy  Ujing.  What  wonder  that  the 
poor  player,  who  had  endured  so  heroically  the  buffets  of  l-'orlunc, 
sank  under  the  weight  of  Iter  rewards !  l-'or  three  months  he  had 
been  idle  in  l^ndon,  earning  nothing,  waiting,  hoping,  watching, 
prayiitg  for  his  opportunity  to  appear  nt  Dnir^-  I,ine.  Mc  tud  no 
money ;  he  could  not  p.xy  the  rent  of  his  humble  lodgings  in  Ccdl 
Street.  "  He  lived -he,  his  wife  and  child — in  the  most  penurious 
way,"  writes  his  biographer;  " they  had  meat  once  a  week  i/possiMt" 
Help  from  the  pawnbroker  was  needed  to  obtain  for  him  sub&tautia) 
food  on  the  night  of  his  first  personation  of  Sliylock  in  I^ndon. 
He  returned  home  after  that  iriumiiiiant  pcrfurniance  wild  uidi  joy, 
as  be  cried  to  his  poor,  trembling  wife,  breaking  down  with  the 
cxccn  of  her  ansiiely,  "  Oli,  Mary  !  my  fortune  is  made  :  )-ou  shall 
ride  in  your  carriage  ! "  Presently  he  exclaimed,  "  0!»,  that  Howard 
were  alive  now ! "  Howard  was  hi*  lirsE-born  son,  who  died  in  iSij, 
Then  the  little  child,  Charles  Kean,  w.is  lifted  from  his  cradle,  as 
though  to  share  in  the  family  happiness,  and  to  be  kissed  by  his 
father  as  he  s.iid,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to  Kion  I "  The  child 
ligures  curiously  in  these  early  scenes  of  Edmund  Kean's  triumph. 
Mr.  Whitbrcad,  one  of  the  Drury  l-ine  managers,  calls  to  express 
Jiis  sense  of  the  actor's  services  to  the  ihealre,  and  places  a  draft  for 
£,%o  into  the  baby  hands  of  Ch.irlts  Kean.  The  actor's  benefit  is 
announced,  and  an  eye-witness  relates  that  "  money  was  lying  about 
the  room  in  all  directions."  Charles  Kean,  "  a  fine  little  boy,  with 
ridi  curling  hair,  was  playing  with  some  score  of  guineas  on  the 
floor;  Itanknotcs  were  in  heaps  on  the  mantel-piece,  tabic,  and 
sofa.  ...  I  lliink  the  receipts  of  that  benefit  amounted  to 
;^i,i5o."  Yet,  a  litUc  while  before,  the  actor  had  lacked  pence 
wherewith  to  buy  bread  ! 

On  ihc  eve  of  his  venture  at  Drury  Lane,  Kean  had  exclaimedi 
"  if  I  succeed,  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  ! "  There  wat  more  of  truthful 
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E  CKailes  Kcan  was  removed  from  Elon  and  left  to  (lepcn<l  cDtirely 
uj)on  Ills  own  lesourco.  He  was  Ihrown,  indetd,  penniless  upon 
the  world.  Kean  lent  his  son  no  ttiTther  nssisUncc — even  lo  the 
aiuoiinl  of  dxpencc  \\'\\ax  was  the  boy  to  do  ?  Nor  had  he  only 
bis  own  wclfaic  to  consider ;  the  ciucl,  crazy  liusband  now  entirely 
withdrew  the  small  income  he  had  pledged  himself  to  pay  t]ie  .•mfft-r- 
ing  wife.  Mother  and  son  were  absolutely  destitute.  No  wonder 
the  boy  listened  to  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Price,  tlie  American  lesiec 
of  Dnirj-  I-inc  'I'iK-atre.  The  offer  seemed  to  drop  froa3  Uie  douds. 
Charies  Kean  signed  :in  engagement  for  three  years  to  appear  upoii 
the  stage  in  certain  leading  characters  with  a  salary  of  j^io  a  week 
(bribe  first  year,  to  be  increased  lOj£ii  and  jQit  during  the  second 
and  ihird  yearn,  should  siicce^^  attend  his  efforis.  He  was  such  a  boy 
at  the  time  that  there  wasdisciisMon  whether  he  should  be  announ<:ed 
tD  the  playbills  as  Master  Kean  or  as  Mr.  Kcan,y««w/-. 

He  had  seen  his  father  act,  and  he  could  fence  well— he  had  been 
taught  by  Angelo  at  Eton — othcnvisc  he  knew  little  enough  of  the 
player's  aiL  No  word  of  instruction  had  he  ever  received  from 
Edmund  Kean.  Once,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  or  so,  he  had  ventured 
u|K>iisoine  recitatiun  of  a  theatrical  sorl  in  the  presence  of  his  father, 
who,  after  listening  moodily  for  .tome  time  with  a  scowl  of  disapproval 
upon  his  face,  said  at  last,  "There — that  will  do.  Oood  night.  It 
is  time  to  go  to  bed.  No  more— a — aettiig,  Charles  I "  He  w.is 
resolved,  he  said,  to  be  the  first  and  last  tragedian  of  the  name  of 
Kean.  "  That  boy  will  be  an  actor,  if  he  tries ;  and  if  he  skoulti,  " 
be  cried  passionately,  "  Til  eul  hU  threat !"  Ii  is  not  lobe  supposed 
ihat  he  meant  what  he  said.  KcAn  was  much  addicted  to  mounte- 
bank exhibitions  and  t^pccchcs. 

Charles  Kean  made  his  first  c<isay  as  an  actor  al  Drury  I^ne  on 
the  ist  October  1S17,  when  he  personated  Young  Nor\aI  in  the 
tragedy  of  "  Douglas. "  He  was  so  new  to  the  stage  that  a  dress 
rehearsal  had  been  ordered  that  lie  might  "  face  the  lamps"  for  the 
first  time  and  accustom  himself  to  his  the.ttrical  drets.  The  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  Young  Norval  does  not  ajipear  until  the  open- 
ing of  llie  second  act,  when  he  should  enter  after  the  retainers  of 
Lord  Randol]>h  have  brought  forw-trd  as  their  pri.soner  Norval's 
faithless  servant,  "  the  trembling  coward  who  forsook  his  master." 
The  audience,  unfortunately,  over-anxious  to  greet  the  new  tragedian 
cordially,  w^i&lcd  their  enthu^iasm  tn  applauding  tlie  subordinate 
representative  of  the  servant,  mistaking  him  for  Charles  Kean,  who 
thus  encountered  but  a  half-hcarlcd  and  uncomfortable  sort  of  wel- 
come Disconcerted  somewhat,  the  youth  recovered  himself  presently, 
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lat  October  1818 — ihc  anniversary,  as  it  chanced,  of  Charles  Kean's 
first  n|ipearance  !n  London.  They  appeared  as  Brutu.i  a:id  Titus  in 
Howard  Payne's  tragedy  of  "  Brutus."  In  the  hxi  pathetic  scene, 
vrhen  Drulus,  overpowered  by  his  emotions,  falls  upon  the  neck  of 
Titus  wiih  an  agonised  try  of  "  Kinbrace  thy  wretched  father  I "  the 
audience,  wc  arc  (old,  after  sitting  for  Kome  time  KufTiised  in  tears, 
broke  forth  inio  toud  and  prolonged  applatisc.  "We're  doing  the 
Utck,  Chailcy  1 "  whispered  l-'dmiitid  tvenn  to  his  son. 

In  December  iSaS  Charles  Kean  rcappcAXcd  at  Drury  I-ane, 
personating  Romeo  for  ihc  lirst  time.  He  was  improved,  it  was  held, 
by  his  experiences  in  the  provinces,  but  he  attracted  little  .iitentlon. 
On  "  Boxing  Night, "  iSaS,  by  wjiy  of  prelude  to  the  indispensable 
pantomime,  "  Lovers*  Vows"  was  repeated,  when  Charles  Keaii's 
Frederidc  received  \-aIuable  assistance  from  the  Amelia  Wildenhcim 
of  Miss  Ellen  Tree — the  future  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  ;  ihey  now  met 
upon  the  sUge  for  the  first  time.  In  the  summer  Charles  Kean 
appeared  with  his  lather  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  sustaining  the  cluracler& 
of  'I'ilut,  Bassanio,  ^V'eIborn,  logo,  Icilius,  and  MaalulT.  In  the 
autumn  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket,  his  perform- 
ance of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  "The  Iron  Chest"  winning  hearty 
applause  from  the  audience  and  the  decided  ajiproval  of  the  critical 
journals.  "  For  the  first  time,"  notes  his  biographer,  "  he  felt  that 
he  had  succeeded." 

In  1H30  iic  was  a  member  of  an  English  company  visiting 
Aniilcrdam.  The  expedition  proved  altogether  unfortunate ;  the 
manager,  a  needy  adventurer,  decamped,  leaving  his  player*  in  a 
sadly  poverty-stricken  plight,  to  return  home  as  best  they  could. 
DiiTlng  the  same  year  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  journey  to 
America,  where  he  met  wrilh  the  most  fervent  of  welcomes.  He  wa« 
absent  two  years  and  a  half,  returning  to  Kngbnd  early  in  1833  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  at  Govern  Garden,  then  under  the  management 
of  M.  I-aporte,  ai  a  salary  of  ^jo  per  week.  He  reappeared  in 
London  as  Sir  Kdward  Mortimer.  He  was  but  coldly  received,  how- 
ei'er,  and  played  to  thin  houses.  Laportc,  a  shrewd  impraarh,  then 
bethought  him  of  engaging  Edmund  Kean,  and  presenting  inihci 
and  son  together  upon  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  Ijsndon.  Ac- 
cordingly, "  Othello  "  was  announced  for  representation  on  the  15th 
Match  1S33,  with  Edmund  Kean  as  Othello,  Charles  Kean  as 
tago,  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree  as  Dcsdemona.  This  was  Edmund 
Kcan's  last  appearance  upon  the  stage.  He  was  now  the  merett 
wreck  of  what  he  had  been.  He  had  been  wretchedly  weak  and  ill, 
and  cold  and  shivering  all  day  long.    There  had  been  no  rehearsal, 
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HE«t  in  Araenci,  mppaiing  it  the  Haymaikct  to  ib«  fbllowitig 
'irear.  He  was  mamed  to  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  tn  Dublin,  on  tbe  agth 
Janiuir  1S41.  The  bet  of  this  union  was  foe  some  time  withheld 
from  the  imblic ;  ^ad,  bjr  tn  odd  chance,  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  hwl  been  wedded  in  Ibc  morning  appeared  ax  n^ht  u;>oa  the 
itage  in  ihe  corocdy  of  "  The  Honeyrooon."  A  littJc  later,  and  thejr 
»ete  supponing  a  new  play  at  the  Haymarkct — ^"Thc  Rose  of 
Amsoa  " — one  of  the  lea&t  attracti^'c  works  of  Slieridnn  Knowlcs. 
Mb)  Ellen  Tree  had  nude  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at 
Corent  Garden  in  1813,  when  slvc  was  scarcely  se\cntecn.  ^e 
played  Olivia  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  the  occasion  being  the  benefit  of 
her  siKter,  Miss  M.  Tree,  who  represented  Viola- 
It  was  in  1850  that  Charles  Kcsn,  having  for  his  partner  the 
larourite  comedian  Robert  Kccky,  became  lessee  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  Oxford  Sueet,  and  first  undenook  the  cares  and  toils  of 

JmanagcuKnt     The  preceding  ycsirs  had  been  occtipicd  witli  pro- 
tracted engagements  in  America  and  the  provinces ;  for  two  seasons 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  Cbarks  Kean  had  appeared  at  the  Ilaymaiket,  leits  as 
"  stars  "  than  as  pemanent  members  of  a  strong  comjuiny,  content 
to  play  such  patts  as  the  managcmcDt  might  assign  to  litem.    They 
brought  with  them  Mr.  LovcH's  drama  of  "  Tlic  Wife's  Secret,"  whiclt 
had  enjoyed  many  rcprcscniatioDs  in  America ;  they  a]>i>cared  ill  the 
new  plays  of"  Straihmorc,"  by  Dr.  Marstonj  "Tlic  Loving  Woman," 
by  Mark  Lemon ;  "  Leap  Year,"  by  Mr.  Biickstone  ;  and  in  "  King 
Rcnf s  Daut^tcr,"  an  adaptation  from  ihc  Danish  of  llcnrik  Hetz ; 
and  they  sustained  many  of  their  accustomed  Shakespearian  cha- 
racters.   Charles  Kean  no  longer  priced  his  perforinances  at  ^£50 
per  night ;  nevertheless,  as  an  actor,  he  lutd  risen  greatly  in  general 
estimation.     In  184S  he  had  been  selected  by  the  Queen  to  conduct 
the  dramatic  represenwiions  at  Windsor  Oisllc,  which  were  con-    ' 
tinucd  annually  at  the  Christmas  season   some    len   years,  with 
interruptions  in  1850  owing  to  the  death  of  thc*,Quccn   Dowager, 
and  in  1855  because  of  the  Crimean  AVai  and  the  national  gloom  it   I 
had  induced.     Early  in  1851  Macready  rcUrcd  from  the  stage  j  and   ] 
it  must  be  said  that  for  many  years  tlie  admirers  and  private  rHcnds 
of  Macready  lud  been  among  the  most  hostile  of  Charles  Kcan's 
critics.     He  was  now  to  be  viewe<l  as  in  some  sort  the  last  of  (he 
"legitimate"  Uagedians ;  perhaps  lie  was  also  10  be  accounted  the 
I  least  of  them.     He  had  survived  the  wreck  of  the  patent  houses  ;  he  d 
was  almost  the  only  represenlalive  of  the  long  line  of  players  who  I 
had  played  "  leading  business,"  appeared  in  high  tragedy,  upon  the  \ 
stages  of  Diory  Lane  and  Covenl  Garden.    The  one  establishment 
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lake.  The  lartacnhip  with  Mr.  Kcdcy  did  not  long  mdtirc, 
although  ihe  linn  ckMcd  ibeo'  fint  season  of  thtitc«n  momhK  with  a 
net  proril  of  ^7,000  ;  il  was  the  year  of  the  fan  Great  Exhibition 
in  H)-dc  I'»lc.  In  the  Noicmbcr  of  1851  the  Princdft's  Theatre 
reopened  under  the  tolc  dircctiun  of  Charles  Kcan. 

New  plays  of  iBYtcace  were  fonhcotninf!  ai  any  tue  during  the 
cailici  years  of  Charles  Kean'«  tnanagetncat.  before  he  devoted  him- 
self K)  exduMwly  to  hb  richly  cn^lltshcd  revivals  of  Shakcapeaic 
At  the  Princess's  mre  first  prodoced  Douglas  JotoM'i  dianuu  of 
■■  St  CoiMd  "  and  "  A  Mean  of  Cold."  Dr.  Manton's  *'  Anne  BbVe." 
Mr.  l-ovell's  "Trial  of  Ixive,"  Mr.  Slous's  " TenipW,"  "The  First 
Printer,'  by  M  r.  Charles  Rcade  and  Tom  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Bondcatilt's 
"  l^ve  in  a  Man; " ;  aoJ  to  these  are  10  be  added  the  plays  of 
foreign  origin,  ""  'l"he  Dukes  \Vagci,"  a  version  of  "  Mmlenioi sells  de 
Belle  UIc."  '-Louis  XI.."  "The  Corstcan  Brwheis."  "Pauline," 
"  The  Courier  of  Lyons,"  "  Mar^o  Spada,"  "  Faust  and  Margwerite," 
&c  It  is  curious  that  out  of  ihb  Ibt  cenatn  of  the  foreign  plays 
only  have  secured  any  hold  upon  the  English  siige,  or  undergone 
Ihe  honour  of  re{iroduclion.  .\  revival  in  1853  uf  Lord  Byron's 
"SardanainJui"  attracted  great  attention,  not  becauscof  the  tragedy^ 
intrinsic  merits,  but  in  that  Mr.  Layard's  excavations  and  discoverin 
■t  Ntncvch  had  been  ingeniously  turned  to  account  by  the  stagc- 
decoralor.  A  spectacle  was  pTO>idcd,iich  in  winged  bulls,  costumes, 
armour  and  arms,  and  uuriositics  of  Assyrian  architecture,  such  as 
Lord  Byron  assuredly  had  not  dreamt  of.  Saidanapalus,  ver)-  dusky 
of  skin,  and  wcaiing  a  long  and  elaborately  plaited  beard,  w«s 
personated  by  Charles  Kcan,  Mrs.  Kcan  appearing  as  the  Ionian 
Mynha.  In  hts  revivals  of  Shakespeare,  Charles  Kcan  had  for  hit  > 
predecessors  the  Kembles  and  Macrcody,  if  he  lud  10  deal  with  a 
much  smaller  stage  and  a  weaker  company  than  were  at  iheir 
disposal.  But  he  advanced  beyond  their  ex3[n|>lc.  He  nas  so  far 
true  to  ihe  |>oet'x  text  that,  while  rondcnsing  it,  he  did  not  garhtc 
or  adulterate  ii;  but  he  made  it  more  and  more  nnexcuM  for  disjilaying 
the  arts  of  the  scene-painter,  the  costumier,  and  the  stage-machinist 
All  was  admimlily  contrived,  the  utmost  pains  being  taken  to  secure 
archxologicd  correctnesK  and  to  content  antiquarian  critics.  But 
tlie  play  seemed  sometimes  to  gron-  jialc  and  faint  because  of  the 
weighty  splendour  of  its  adommcnt*.  As  Macrcady  expressed  it 
"  the  text  allowed  to  be  spoken  was  more  like  a  running  conunemary 
upon  the  spectacles  exhibited  than  the  scenic  arrangements  an 
illustration  of  the  text.  It  has,  however,  been  popular,"  he  added. 
"  and  the  main  end  answered."    The  Shakespeanan  plays  reeved  at 
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eyes  were  bright  an<l  penetnuing.    He  vras   vened  in  all  stage 
acconiplishmentE,  wss  adroit  o(  attitude,  fenced  well,  gesticulated 
with  address,  makiog  good  use  of  his  sinal!  and  shapely  hands ;  an 
sir  of  relinemcDt  attended  him,  and  for  all  his  lack  of  comeltncsii  h« 
nlwa)-*  wore  the  look  of  a  gentleman.     For  the  more  stately  of 
Shakespeare"*  heroes  he  was  deficient  in  physical  attributes ;  his 
OthcHo   and  Macbeth,   for  instance,  seemed  too  inngnificant  of 
presence,  although  in  ^^'olse)'  and  Lear  he  fought  successfully  w'th 
Nature  and  became  piccuresquc.     His  Hamlet  was  admired  for  it* 
polish  and  carefulness ;  it  was  indeed  a  thoroughly  thoughtful  and 
artistic   performance,  while   its  thcatric:il    efficiency  was    beyond 
questioa    As  Richard  and  Shylock,  he  simply  followed  as  closely  as 
he  could  his  father's  interpretation  of  those  diaraclers.     A  certain 
supreme  energy  and  chivalric  exaltation  of  manner  always  carried 
him  successfully  through  such  pans  as  Hotspur  and   Henry  the 
FiOh.     In  comedy  he  was  often  excellent    The  habitual  sadness  of 
his  face  lent  a  strong  effect  to  his  smiles,  while  his  peeuliarities  of  voice 
could  be  readily  ttirncd  in  the  direction  of  drollery.     His  Mr.  For«3 
in  the  "  Mcny  Wives  of  Windsor,"  his  Duke  Aranw,  Don  FcliJt, 
and  Mr.  Oakley,  were  admirable  examples  of  comic  impersonation; 
his  Benedick,  although  he  could  not  look  the  character,  was  full 
of  humorous  animation  and  intelligence.     Perhaps  the  main  secret 
of  his  success  lay  in  his  eamcsiness  of  manner  and  his  incisiveness 
of  delivery,  seconded  by  his  special  power  of  self-control.     He  had 
learnt  the  value  of  repose  in  acting,  of  repressing  all  excitement  of 
attitude  and  geslurc,  and  he  imported  into  modem  tragedy  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  air  little  known  upon  the  English  stage  before  his  time. 
In  this  wise  he  did  not  tlie  less,  but  rather  the  more,  impress  his  audi- 
ence. There  wiis  at  times  what  has  been  called  "  a  deadly  quiet "  about 
his  acting  which  exercised  a  curious  silencing  and  chilling  influence 
over  the  spectators ;  they  became  awed,  were  set  shuddering,  and 
remained  siiell-boiind,  they  scarcely  knew  how  or  why.      It  was 
particularly  in  play$  of  tlie  French  school,  such  as  "  Pauline  "  and 
"  The  Corsican  Brothers,"  that  these  qualities  of  his  art  manifested 
themsch-cs.     M  the  same  time  he  never  sank  to  the  level  of  con- 
ventional melodrama,  but  rather  lifted  it  to  the  height  of  tragedy. 
He  might  appear  in  highly  coloured  situations,  but  he  betrayed  no 
exaggeration  of  demeanour ;  his  betring  was  still  subdued  and  se'f- 
cont*ined.     His  solemn  fiKcdn.ss  of  tacial  ciC|.re'Si  ■«,  the  sorrow- 
laden  monotony  of  his  voice—defects  in  certain  histrionic  circum- 
stances—were  of  advantage  in  the  effect  of  concentration  and  intensity 
ibcy  imparted  to  many  of  his  performances.     He  was  thus  enabled  to 
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AFTER  EIGHT  MONTHS. 

IT  is,  as  history  goes,  a  matter  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
be  felicitated,  that  after  eight  months  \\\e  periannel  ot  liis  (iovwn- 
mcnt  should,  except  in  one  or  two  unimporlanl  <!etailK,  rcm.iin  intact. 
In  times  pait,  eiglit  months  have  proved  a  [icriod  stiiTicicnt  not  only 
to  icvolulionise  Ministries,  but  to  destroy  them,  Mr.  Ciladslone  has 
not  sought  in  inactivity  for  inglorious  scnitity.  A  Ministf)-  which 
hasaboli&hcd  the  malt  tax,  dealt  with  the  lelaiions  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  boldly  grappled  with  the  question  of  rabbits,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  lacking  in  courage.  These  have  been,  in 
point  of  national  importance,  the  three  principal  accomplishments  of 
the  new  Ministry,  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Vet  such  defections  as  have 
taken  place  in  its  ranks  have  been  due  to  none  of  them.  It  h 
Ireland,  a  cause  which  made  and  marred  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
Ministry,  that  has  been  responsible  for  some  ominous  shakings  of 
the  slnictuie  of  the  prcsrnt  one.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  in  tutural 
history  that  lish  always  begin  to  go  bad  at  the  head.  In  the  case  or 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  the  reverse  has  jvovcd  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  at  the  tail  that  signs  of  approaching  decay  were  discovered  by 
the  eager  and  delighted  eyes  of  a  watchful  Opposition. 

For  some  anxious  weeks  in  .\iigust  there  «cre  current  rumours 
which  presaged  the  downfall  of  what  four  months  earlier  was  hailed 
19  the  strongest  Ministry  of  modem  liincs.  It  was  snid  that  Lord 
Hartington  had  protesteil  against  Mr.  I'orstcr's  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill.  It  w;ii  certain  that  the  Iliike  of  Arg>'ll  had  put 
his  foot  down,  'ilie  air  was  full  of  mullctings  of  an  approaching 
storm.  The  House  of  C!oitimons  stood  -it  gaic,  like  Joshua's  sun  at 
AJalon.  Every  one  was  oppressed  with  the  sensation  of  a  coming 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  breathed  with  dilficuliy  tlie  storm-charged 

t atmosphere.  But  the  expected  manifestation  was  not  in  the  whirU 
mnd,  ax  rcpmcnted  by  Lord  Hartington  ;  nor  was  it  in  (he  lire,  as 
penonatcd  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  was  the  still  small  voice  of  3 
lord-tn.waiting  which  proclaimed  to  a  li.stening  world  that  here  was  a 
man  who  could  not,  on  his  conscience,  any  longer  hold  his  white 
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irns,  whether  from  a  polilicil  or  .in  aclinmislraii\-e  point  of  view. 
The  Govcnimcnl  could  not  only  gel  on  without  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdownc  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  but  his  presence  «l  the  India 
Office  was  really  of  so  slight  <;Dn«c<|iicnce,  that  whether  a  substitute 
were  found  now  or  a  month  hence  was  absolutely  immaterial. 

In  addition  to  these  movements,  a  change  in  the  /(vvowwrfof  the 
Ministry  has  been  occasioned  by  the  well-deserved  ]>roiootion 
of  Mr.  Adam  to  the  Governorship  of  Madras.  During  the  lime 
spent  by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  wilderness — it  seemed  to  some 
imiiatient  spirits  full  forty  years — Mr.  Adam  ettiblished  a  claim 
scarcely  rejiaid  by  his  nomination  to  the  pou  of  First  Commiuloner 
of  Works.  That  was  an  office  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  in 
the  hst  months  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fonner  Administntion.  In  the 
meantime,  when  many  more  jirominent  partakers  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  had  sought  llieir  ease  in  Opjiosition,  Mr.  Adnm  was  nightly 
sbving  in  ilic  unpaid  office  of  Whip.  When  the  general  election  came, 
he  was  St  the  head  of  an  organisation  which,  admirably  officered  and 
enthuuastically  worked,  did  much  to  ensure  victory.  7'hc  battle 
won,  Mr.  Adam  acceiXcd  as  his  share  of  prize  monc)'  the  office  he  was 
tinderalood  to  have  earned  by  labours  already  accompltiJied  in  the 
autumn  of  1873.  The  Governorship  of  Madras  will  remove  him 
from  participation  in  those  ])olitical  scenes  in  which  lie  ha«,  through 
tlic  best  years  of  lii.t  life,  borne  a  large  share.  But  the  appointment 
19  a  princely  one,  and  will  doubtless  prow  the  avenue  to  other 
honours. 

In  reviewing  the  lii.story  of  the  first  eight  months  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government,  with  a  vien'  to  apportioning  the  mcnturc  of  suc- 
cess achieved  by  its  several  membera,  there  is  no  difficult}'  in  assigning 
the  position  of  the  Icatt  fortunate.  This  is  a  bad  eminence  on 
which  stands  the  shaggy  form  of  Nti.  I-'onicr.  It  should  be  admitted 
that  the  office  of  Sccn-tar)'  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is,  beyond  com- 
parison, the  most  difficult  in  ihcMinistr}'.  In  former  times  it  was  held 
that  the  Home  Secrel-iry  ran  the  Irish  Secrclarj' pretty  close  in  the 
nutter  of  predestined  embarrassment.  It  was  doubtless  tliis  tradiiioa 
which  settled  the  i1i«poMtion  of  the  office.  1'hc  two  men  of  the  first 
rank  on  the  Liberal  side  who  have  the  most  sublime  confidence  in  their 
own  abilities  arc  Mr.  l-orsler  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Accord- 
ingly, wlien  arrangcTiients  for  the  dis|>osition  of  offices  came  to  be 
made,  Mr.  Forstcr  took  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court the  Home  Office.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Forstcr  entered  upon  his  new  office,  if 
not  with  a  light  heart,  at  least  with  a  confident  one.     He  had  ■ 
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The  iriiole  hitlory  of  his  unfoflunate  Bill  was  eloquent  of  the 
aililuil«  of  a  crassly  confident  man  gtoiiing  in  tlie  dark,  an<3  com- 
forting himself  with  the  conviction  that  he  could  see  farther  in  such 
circumntanr^s  than  was  passible  to  ordinary  jieopte  walking  in  the  sun- 
light, lie  was  so  ignorant  of  the  logiral  cunseiiuences  of  his  own 
scheme,  that  he  proposed  to  tiring  it  in  as  a  dauite  tacked  on  to  another 
measure.  This  was  .i  step  taken  in  3Ccord,-in<rc  with  that  profound 
diplom.tcy  from  which  so  much  was  hoped.  "  Unlicnding  on  princi- 
ples, yielding  in  details,"  is  the  motto  lie  would  write  under  that  self- 
limned  portmit  outlined  above.  If  the  House  objected  tohis  scheme 
when  introduced  in  one  form,  lie  would  withdraw  it,  hut  only  to 
introduce  it  in  another.  This  he  did,  with  what  result  many  nights 
of  angry  discussion,  the  unpantlleled  j>rolongiition  of  the  session, 
and  the  upheaval  of  the  lords-in-waiiing  testified.  I  rather  incline 
10  the  belief  that  his  connection  with  the  Irish  office  will  at  no  distant 
date  be  cut  short  by  his  own  act.  His  self-content  will  be  deeply 
injured  by  conspicuous  failure  that  has  all  the  world  for  witness, 
and  in  a  moment  of  impatience  he  will  throw  up  a  task  the  inipos- 
sihility  of  which  is  demonslratcd  to  his  mind  by  the  simple  fact  that 
be  cannot  accomplish  it. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  ^a  it  is  the  Cuilure  of  an  honest 
man  animated  by  generous  ini|iulses.  No  one  who  lias  watched 
Mr.  I'oislcr  in  the  troubles  that  beset  him  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
session  could  question  his  sincerity,  or  doubt  his  consuming  desire  to 
benefit  Ireland.  The  very  confidence  with  which  he  had  undertaken 
the  task  aggravatc<t  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoinimenL  Pcrhaiu  it 
is  well  that  the  disenchantment  that  follows  on  a  jtistcr  appreciation 
of  his  own  cajucity,  and  a  hilk-r  realization  of  the  ditticulties  of  tlie 
task  he  has  undertaken,  has  arrived  so  early  in  his  career  as  Irish 
Secretary.  ^ViIh  his  honest  gmrjiosc  and  gencrou.i  sympathies,  and 
without  his  "  cock-sureness "  and  inclination  to  undervalue  tlic 
opinions  of  other  people  on  i|uest(ons  he  has  adopted  as  his  own, 
Mr.  Forstei'  may  triumphantly  falsify  the  prediction  ventured  on 
above. 

The  I'rcinier  liimsclf  has  |iro\-cd  the  centre  and  the  pjvot  of  in- 
fluence. However  far  Kejiublicanism  as  a  principle  of  Government 
iDay  prosper  in  1-Vancc,  it  certainly  does  not  thrive  within  the  n.irrow 
limits  of  a  Cabinet.  The  most  prosperous  Administrations  known  in 
English  hislorj-  are  those  of  which  the  head  has  been  so  strong  that 
iherc  has  been  no  possibility  of  comparison,  or  of  competition, 
between  his  supremacy  and  that  of  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  ,^s  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  said  thai  a  Ministry  is  strong  or  weak  in  pro- 
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than  probable  thai  io  ibc  coining  session  we  may  see  tome  eflcct  of 
these  and  other  kindly  meant  wamii^  I  dunk  tt  very  doubtful  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  be  induced,  under  any  compulsion  less  than  that 
which  carried  him  in  August  to  the  rerge  of  the  grave,  to  relate 
his  exceasire  energy  or  put  ordinary  bounds  to  the  measure  of  his 
work.  At  the  present  moment  he  doubtless  thinks  otherwise,  and 
has  formed  ]>reity  plans  of  going  home  at  midnight  and  leaving  the 
direction  of  aflaits  in  the  bands  of  Lord  Hartington.  He  may  ercn 
begin  the  scsuonwith  this  careful  husbanding  of  his  sucngth.  Itui  all 
his  good  intentions  an<I  jvudent  plms  will  rantsh  at  the  first  approach 
of  troiiMc.  As  long  as  the  jiolitical  barometer  ]>ointE  to  fine  weather, 
he  will  permit  himself  pattial  surcease  of  labour.  But  when  a  storm 
arisGS,  even  though  it  be  in  a  teacup,  he  will  sit  as  far  as  neoesary 
into  the  night,  and  will  make  a  perhaps  more  than  necessary  numSer 
of  speedics. 

Only  a  few  da)-5  before  he  left  the  House  and  took  to  the  bed 
by  tlte  side  of  which  all  the  world  watched,  he  had  deliberately  entered 
into  a  trial  of  physical  strength  with  Mr.  PatnelL  "  The  lion,  mem- 
ber has  the  advantage  over  me,"  he  said.  "  He  is  young  and  1  am  old. 
But  if  it  comes  to  3  trial  of  endurance,  we  shall  see  who  will  win." 
And  so  all  through  (he  wciry  night,  till  the  summer  sim  shone  in 
through  the  many- colon  red  windows,  Mr.  Gladstone,  jiale  and  worn, 
wearily  sat  in  his  place,  which  he  filled  again  at  the  usual  hour 
the  same  afternoon,  having  in  the  meantime  transacted  business 
comprising  the  affairs  of  ihc  universe.  The  Ethiopian  mny  change 
his  skin  and  ihc  leopard  its  spots ;  but  pending  these  unusual  dis- 
turbances of  nature,  it  will  be  well  not  to  rest  on  the  hope  that  next 
session  Mi.  Gladstone  will  be  anything  dilTerent  from  what  he  lias 
shown  himself  this  year,  or  from  what  he  has  been  throughout  a  life 
already  seventy  years  long,  and  occupied  with  work  equal  to  the 
aggregate  accomplishment  of  seventy  men. 

The  Premier  has  more  than  fulHUcd  expectation  raised  u|>on  his 
renewed  acceptance  of  office.  Never  lias  he  been  more  eloquent, 
never  more  energetic,  and  never  more  capable  th.in  during  the  first 
seauon  of  the  new  Parliament.  Next  to  him  the  laurels  of  the 
KSsion  rest  with  the  Indian  Secretary.  It  was  only  in  the  last  weeks 
of  thv  session  tliat  Lord  ILvtington  found  his  opportunity,  which 
probably  no  one  grudged  him,  for  he  is  above  suspicion  of  seeking 
it  to  his  own  advantage,  or  even  enjoying  it  when  it  is  thrust  upon 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  had  fallen  back  into  his  old 
and  worst  maimer.  Relieved  by  a  surprising  turn  in  events  of  the 
thankless  post  he  had  tilted  during  five  years,  he  gladly  sought  the 
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cstion  iKat  might  come  under  disciifsion.  Since  he  ha*  renthed 
Ihc  awurcd  position  of  a  Cihinei  Minisier  holding  high  offii*,  he 
has  been  content  to  )>l«nd  asi<lL-.  Nothing  in  the  Heuidn  has  been 
more  rcmnik-ihle  than  hi.s  ;ip|i.irent  seir-eflaccmeni.  But  this  lias 
been  only  apiiarcnl.  \Vliils.i  iitliera  were  talking,  Mr.  Chanibeibiiii 
was  working.  He  got  his  Rills  through  (one  of  them  denting  with 
the  class  of  legislation  which  Iiojielessly  wrecked  the  rejjutation  of  Sir 
Charles  Addcrley,  and  inglorioiisly  raa<le  him  a  peer),  and  lias  ini. 
pressed  the  Hou«c  with  a  sense  that  it  has  not  as  yet  rjuite  taken 

his  full  measure. 

Another  member  new  to  Ministerial  oRicc  has  also  created  a 
favoufAMc  impression,  even  in  circles  where  an  earlier  militant  habit 
had  made  him  unpopular.  Mr.  Gladstone's  choice  of  Mr.  Mundclla  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  met  with  instant  approv-al,  and  it  has 
been  justified  by  the  earliest  essays  of  the  new  Minister.  He  has 
shown  great  tact  in  piloting  through  the  House  the  important 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act  which  signalised  the  session,  and, 
like  Mr.  Ciiamberlain,  has  displayed  a  hitherto  unexpected  capacity 
for  saying  nothing  at  the  right  moment 

Sir  VVitliacn  Harcourt  has  gone  through  the  perils  of  the  session 
pretty  veil ;  panly,  perhaps,  because  it  Ims  been  singularly  free  from 
the  pitfalls  of  deputations.  Speculating  several  months  before  the 
general  election  on  the  fierjonne/ o(  "  Her  Majesty's  Next  Ministers," 
mention  in  tliese  pages  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  Home  Secretary  was 
received  in  some  quarters  with  ivdl-metiled  ridicule.  It  certainly  did 
seem  ridiculous  at  the  time,  it  being  generally  accepted  as  the  strongest 
probability  that  when  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  naturally  become  one  of  the  I.aw  Officers  of  the 
Crown.  Since  the  prediction  has  come  true,  the  ridiculous  aspect  of 
the  situation  has  not  altogether  disappeared.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
snubbing  deputations  and  polishing  his  wit  on  tlic  epideimis  of 
the  unpaid  magistracy,  docs  not  suggest  the  model  of  a  successful 
Home  Secretary.  This  is  a  case  in  which  what  in  racing  phraseology 
is  called  "public  form"  will  probably  be  justified.  Among  the 
troubles  that  await  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  coming  years 
there  will  be  some,  and  not  the  lea.tt  serious,  arising  out  of  Sir 
WtUiam  Harcoun's  career  as  Home  Secretary. 

Of  the  rest,  Mr.  Childers  at  the  Army  is  very  much  the  same  a» 
Mr.  Childers  at  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Shaw  Lcfcvre,  though  his 
chief  is  in  the  other  House,  has  happily  had  few  opportunities  of 
making  speeches.  When  these  have  fallen  in  his  way  he  has  made 
the  most  of  tlion,  and  has  never  failed  to  recall  the  cry  wrung  &om 
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IT  is  related  of  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the  profeundcst  and 
ocutot  towycrs  who  ever  adonied  our  Bench,  thai  he  found 
himself  very  much  impeded  in  his  early  career  at  Ihc  Bar  by  ihe 
KpaUiion  which  he  had  acquired  for  polite  kaiDing.  A  young  man 
who  associated  with  Tope,  supped  at  the  "Grecian,"  and  could  turn 
an  Ode  of  Iloncc,  was  obviously  quite  incompetent  to  wrestle  with 
the  tcchnicalilies  of  C^okc.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  showed  convincing 
proofs  of  the  range  and  accuracy  of  hi»  legal  attainments.  It  was  in 
vabtlut  he  Mirroiinded  himself  with  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Glanvill 
and  Brscton.  His  plodding  brethren  would  not  bcticvc  him.  They 
shocA  their  head?  at  him  "  as  a  wii."  They  could  conceive  of  no 
alliance  between  Themis  and  the  Miisci— between  the  idealism  of 
poeUy  and  the  plain  prose  of  the  law.  A  fate  somewhat  similar 
Mems  to  have  befallen  our  great  national  poet.  We  have  so  long 
oonteinpUted  Shakespeare  as  a  writer  of  verse,  that  it  seems  never  lo 
have  struck  any  of  his  myriad  commentators  to  contemplate  him  as 
»-riter  of  prose.  During  the  last  century  and  a  half  hi*  works  have 
studied  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  Eminent  theologians 
discuw<;<l  his  theology,  ■eminent  lawyers  have  discussed  his  legal 
acqairemenis.  Phyucians  have  illustrated  his  knowledge  of  the  phe> 
oomena  of  disease.  Scliolars  have  estimated  his  obligations  to  Greece 
and  Rome.  I'sychologists  and  metaphysicians  have  been  busy  with 
his  philosophy,  historian!  with  his  history,  and  ])hilotogiscs  with  his 
lanpugc.  Hut  from  the  appearance  of  Rowe's  jircfacc  to  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Essays  in  England,  and  from  the 
days  of  Lcssing  to  the  days  of  Gervinus  and  Delius  in  Germany,  we 
cannot  call  to  min<l  a  single  attempt  to  estimate  his  position  and 
merit  as  a  writer  of  prose.  Delius  has  indeed  dealt  at  some  length 
with  this  portion  of  Shakespeare"*  work,  but  his  essay  is  almost 
entirely  confined  lo  an  examination  of  the  test  itself.  His  criticism 
is  not  compantive,  and  he  has  Oierefore  biled  to  realise  the  great 
services  which  Shakesiieare  rendered  to  English  prose.  He  has 
not  shown  in  what  points   his  prose  cttCDtially  diflen  from  that 
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Bible  did  not  appeu  till  t6ii.  Now,  it  inu&t  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  will  uke  the  trouble  to  consult  tbein,  that  these  writers,  so  far 
from  furnishing  Sliakespcare  with  a  model,  do  not  even  contain  ilie 
germs  of  those  qualities  which  conslilute  good  |)ro(tc  in  3  toteiabi/ 
advanced  ^tage  of  its  devcloiinienL  In  one  or  two  passages  in  his 
comedies,  where  they  border  closely  on  farce,  Shak«i)eare  may,  it  is 
true,  hare  borrowed  {.omething  fiora  Nash  and  Pcelc,  and  he  ha*  of 
course  employed  occa^onstly  the  "  lliree-]>ilcd  hyperboles  and  sj)ruce 
affectations  "  of  I.yly,  both  seriously  to  enrich  his  diction  and  half- 
contcmi>luou»ly  10  point  his  parodies.  But  here  all  influences  from, 
and  all  imitiitions  of,  his  predecessors  cease. 

What,  then,  did  Shakespeare  do  for  Knglisli  prose  ?  He  gave  it 
case,  he  gave  it  variety  and  grace  ;  qualities  in  which,  till  he  took  it 
in  hand,  il  was  entirely  dcficienl.  He  showed  for  the  first  time  how 
it  could  be  dignilieil  without  Wing  pedantic,  how  it  could  be  full 
and  massive  without  subordinating  the  Saxon  10  the  l^lin  element, 
how  it  could  be  stately  without  being  involved,  how  it  could  be 
musical  without  borrowing  its  rhythm  and  its  cadence  from  the  rhe- 
toricians of  Rome.  He  made  it  plastic  He  Uught  it  to  assume, 
and  to  assume  with  |>ro]iriety,  wery  tone.  He  showed  its  cajiacity 
for  dialectics,  for  exposition,  and  for  narrative.  He  purified  it  from 
archaisms.  Indeed,  his  diction  often  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  folloiviiig  passage,  for 
example,  will,  in  point  of  purity,  rhythm,  and  composition,  bear  com- 
parison with  any  paragraph  in  Addison  :— 

Firat  my  ftat,  then  tny  ciiurlcjr,  laitly  my  tp«eh.  ^ty  fcer  )(  youf  dii- 
plfeuarei  mycourtoy,  my  duty;  mJ  myipeecli,  lobeg  your  paiijon.  H  you  look 
for  a  good  ipnch  ynu  undo  me,  for  what  I  have  lo  uy  i»  of  my  own  miking,  and 
wlul  indeed  I  ihoald  »ay,  wilt,  I  doubl  not,  prove  my  VKn  viAmng.  ll«ie  I 
ptumited  you  I  would  Ijc,  and  licce  I  commit  my  body  lo  your  oicrcy.  B;ile  mc 
Knae,  and  1  will  pay  you  touie^  and.  u  inoit  deblort  do,  pramiM  you  inliniiely. 
If  aky  tonffuc  cannot  entreat  you  lo  aoijuit  mc,  will  you  command  in«  to  nie  my 
Iq^  \    But  a  gnixl  contclcnce  would  make  any  pouible  uliiraclion.  and  lo  mutl  T. 

/./v/iyw  10  SeconJ  Vu\  of  "  Homy  IV." 

In  light  and  fleeting  dialogue  he  'm  not  inferior  to  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar.  In  point  and  terseness  he  is  not  inferior  to  Congreve. 
Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Congreve  frequently  modelled  his  prose 
dbloguc  on  ih.it  of  Shakespeare.  A  mote  magnificent  piece  of  rhe- 
toric than  Hamlet'*  reflections  on  man  was  never  penned  either  by 
Milton,  Taylor,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  A  finer  specimen  of  gr.i^e  and 
logical  disquisition  tlian  the  dialogue  between  Hates,  \\'i]lianis,  and  the 
King  ill  the  fourth  act  of  Henry  y.  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the 
wholerangcof  our  prose  lilcrat\ire.  The  dialogue  between  Rosalind  and 
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CeliA,  and  between  Rosiilirul  nnd  Orlando  in  As  Y«a  Jjie  It,  \at 
th«  Mine  relation  to  our  proK  dnma  as  the  dialogtto  of  Molieic 
beni  to  the  dninatk  prose  of  I-'rancc  The  sjicech  d  Bnna 
{JuUm  Catar,  act  ii.  scene  iL);  the  two  nwtKilogues  of  lago  (OfcW*, 
»ct  i.  scene  iii.),  of  Henry  V.  {Jltnry  K.act  iv.  scene  I),  the  soEJoqiif 
cf  Edmund  (Za>j-,  act  i.  scene  ii.),of  Hamlet  (^am/</,  act  it  scene  ii, 
and  again  act  v.  icene  L),  the  speech  of  Speed  {Txno  Genilfma  if 
Vermm,  act  ii.  tcene  i.),  are,  regarded  merely  as  com[>ositions,  misttT' 
pieces.  1'he  only  dramatist  who  could  for  one  insuni  stand  coo- 
IKirison  with  Shake!i]>eare  as  a  ptosc  writer  would  be  Ben  Joo:on^ 
l)ut  Den  Jonson's  tKitt  is  tsa  inTerior  to  Sliakea|>eare's  l>cst.  Jc 
most  ambitioiia  proK  is  cast  in  a  Latin  mould.  His  dedication,  lor ' 
example,  of  "The  I'ox"  to  i)k  two  Univemties  is  infinitely  dwr 
Latin  than  EngtisU ;  the  jHote  of  lii.s  "  Discoveries  "  is  no  adtaecc 
on  that  or  Sidney ;  nnd  his  dialogue,  even  at  its  lightest,  is  seldotn 
Tree  TrotD  stiffness  nnd  pedonlry.  In  a  word,  Shakespeare  carnal 
orose  composition  not  only  further  than  any  writer  during  the  Elia- 
bcthan  flge,'  but  further  lh.in  any  writer  previous  to  llobbcs,  Covlqr, 
and  Tcnijtlc.  In  the  compamtivc  infancy  of  our  prose  litentvr^ 
he  achieved  one  of  the  rarest  triumphs  of  its  maturity — the  tmmii 
of  the  graces  of  rhetoric  with  the  graces  of  colloquy.  He  attempted 
several  styles,  he  excelled  in  all.  Since  his  time  many  cmittesi 
poets  hove  distinguished  themselves  in  prose  coin[>osttioa  Ata&d 
before  his  time,  such  a  double  triumph  was  unique ;  for  who  could 
comiMre  the  "Vita  Xiiova"  with  the  "Paradiso,"  the  "Tale  of 
Melibceus "  with  the  "  Knight's  Talc,"  or  the  "  Dialogue  on  the 
State  of  Ireland"  with  a  canto  of  the  "I-'aery  Queen ">  Nor  is 
this  all.  He  was  the  fim  of  our  writera  who  perceived  that  the 
rDcehanism  of  prose  differs  esientially  from  the  mechanism  of  rent, 
and  who  discerned  how  far  the  Uws  which  govern  the  rhythm  and 
cadence  of  metic  might,  without  confusing  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  modes  of  exprenion,  operate  beneficially  on  the 
rhythm  .ind  c.idence  of  prose. 

In  cxiunining  Shakespeare's  prose  more  particularly  it  is,  we  tliiok, 
possible  to  discern  five  distinct  styles.  First  will  come  the  cuphuistic  jH 
secondly,  the  coarse  colloquial  prose,  modelled  on  the  language  o^' 
vulgar  life;  thirdly,  the  prose  of  higher  comedy;  fourthly,  i>rose 
professedly  rhctoric;iI ;  and,  lastly,  highly  WTOngbt  poetical  prose,      fl 
The  Biylc  which  Lyly  had,  boili  by  his  celebrated  romaneeano^ 

'  We  nre  «pMlune.  of  coune,  of  the  exlent  ftod  vnriely  uT  hit  jiowm  of 
cvprei-ioii,  IncetUin  TintilLMbeis  txwlW  ptihijn  bolh  by  Hwker  and  Buon, 
«"'!  It  Samuel  D«nicl.  who»«  ttylc  ii,  /or  ihe  »e/e  in  which  be  H*Mt.  KondcrfU. 
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also  l)y  his  comedies,  made  popular— a  style  w!iich  was  almost  uni- 
versally affected  by  the  court  circles,  and  which  continued  lo  taiac  our 
literature  till  it  received  its  death-blow  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney — has 
left  considerable  traces  on  Shakespeare's  dictioii.  Euj^huism  is  em- 
ployed, as  wc  observed  before,  sometimes  teriously  and  sometimes 
•Uittcally.  Some  of  the  dialogue  in  As  You  Lite  It,  in  the  Titv 
G<'itl<'tt«  of  Viromi,  and  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  offers  obvious 
ilhmnlions  of  the  firstj.though  we  may  observe  how  the  poet's  tact 
and  taste  has  led  him  to  soften  down  the  glaring  cxlrarnganoe  of  his 
tnodc-l  His  wit  has  all  the  ilayur  of  I.yly's,  but,  unlike  Lyiy's,  it  is 
seldom  forced  ;  with  all  tlii:  i>oii)t  and  epigram  of  his  model,  he  has 
none  of  his  monstrous  conceits,  none  of  his  false  imager)',  none  of  his 
liigid  puerilities.  A  very  good  specimen  of  this  modified  euphuism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  scene  of  the  fiftli  act  of  ilie  Winter's 
TaU.  Who  does  not  recognise  the  genuine  Lyly  in  such  a  sentence 
as  "  There  might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another,  so  and  in 
such  manner  that  it  seemed  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  ihcm,  for 
their  joy  waded  in  tears ;"  or  again  in  "one  of  the  prettiest  touches 
of  All,  and  that  which  angled  for  mint  eyes  caught  the  water  though  not 
Ihe  fish,  was,"  &c  ?  His  satirical  parodies  of  Lyly  arc  to  be  found, 
not  so  much  in  entire  scenes  and  dialogues,  as  in  panictilar  passages — 
though  Lct'^s  LabiHir't  Lost  is  from  beginning  to  end  one  mass  of 
euphuism.  An  exhaustive  catalogue  of  llie  characteristics  of  euphuism 
might,  indeed,  be  compiled  from  this  single  play.  Don  Adriano  d« 
Armado  is  a  cuphui&t  of  the  first  water,  and  so  also,  in  their  way,  arc 
Motli  and  Holofemes.  Again,  Osric,  in  HamUt.  is  evidently  intended 
to  ridicule  I.yly's  young  gentlemen.  The  speeches  of  Talstaff  and 
Henry  when  they  are  acting  die  King  {Hettry  IV.  part  i.  act  iL  scene  v.) 
are  obviously  in  the  same  vein.  "  For  though  camomile  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth  the  mote  it  is  wasted  the 
sooner  it  wears,"  sounds  like  an  extract  taken  verbatim  from  "The 
Anatomy  of  Wit."  Sshakcsjieare's  obligations  to  Lyly  were  therefore 
of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character.  His  satirical  parodies 
proved  that  lie  fully  recognised  the  puerility  of  euphuism,  and  wliere 
he  directly  imitates  it  he  imitates  it,  generally  speaking,  for  the 
purpose  of  laughing  at  it,  though  lie  has,  it  is  true,  occuionally 
enriched  his  diction  with  some  of  Lyl>''s  characteristic  ]>cculiariti«s. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  of  out  five  divisions — the  realistic 
colloquial  prose,  modelled  on  the  language  of  common  life.  This  is 
the  language  of  tliu  downs,  of  the  fools,  of  the  citizens,  officers,  and 
of  all  the  baser  characters ;  the  language  of  Touchstone,  Launcc, 
Bottom,  Bardolph,   Mrs.   Quickly.  Thersiies,   Dogberry,  Trinculo, 
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Stepliano,  Clolen.  and  tX  the  nibble  when  the  rabble  uc  bnaitil 
on  the  itaec.  It  it.  as  a  rule,  siudtously  gamahecl  with  «liia| 
«nil  iMoveTbs.  It  will  adnut  of  many  voitetict,  oi  it  is  the  a- 
|itcsMon  <>[  uuny  mowK  aiwJ  the  inslnimeni  uf  many  dlifcfW 
cturscten.  Somclimes  it  \i.  made  the  \-ehicle  of  such  iar{;(>n  i«  thiliti 
which  Dr.  C^us,  I'lucltcn,  or  Fvuiik  express  themselves,  or  of  the 
lirokcn  EHgti^h  of  Catharine.  Sometimes  it  embodies  the  ntahj 
invectives  and  licentious  facctiousncss  usual  in  the  orit  coinbati 
between  the  Prince  aod  FolstalT,  and  is  sAn  to  perfection  in  the 
pot-house  srenea  in  Hmry  IV.,  or  in  Kent's  onslaught  on  tW 
StcwartI  in  Zw.  Sometimes  it  is  a  •ere  transcript  from  the  dicbos 
of  ordinary  life,  as  in  thai  wonderfully  rcAli^tic  scene  in  which  Silenct 
and  Shallow  meet  [ffnry  IV.,  part  it.  act  iii.  scene  ii,),  or  in  the 
www  l>cni-ecn  Henry  V.  and  Catharine  (Henry  V.,  act  v.  scene  ii.V 
At  other  limes  il  expresses  the  comments  and  grievances  of  guod 
Mrfc  Quiclcly,  or  the  incisive  common  sense  of  Mkhae)  WiUianu 
and  Menenius,  or  ihc  bustlinj;  ambition  of  Bottom  and  hti  crew ; 
at  other  times  it  rises  to  a  sort  of  rhythmic  dignity,  as  in  uric 
of  the  Kuliloqiiics  of  FahUtT,  and  occasionally  in  ihc  3|>cecbes  of 
Autolyeus;  but  whatever  phase  it  assumes,  it  is  always  the  exict 
unideatised  si>eech  of  the  people.  The  dramatists  who  |>rcceded 
Sliakespeare.  notatily  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  hati  indeed  eni' 
ployed  it,  but  in  tlieir  hands,  except  where  it  n  mere  fluent  scurrilit;-, 
it  U  usually  stnij^gling  with  that  kind  of  awkwardness  inddcRt  to  a 
style  which  is  partly  literary  and  partly  studying  to  be  dranuliciily  ap- 
propriate. The  prose  scenes,  for  exanipie,  in  Marlowe's  "  Kaust "  uA 
"jew  of  Malu";  in  Greene's  "  Looking  Glass  for  I.ondon,"  and  in 
Peele's  "Qld  Wives'Tale,"  cannot  for  an  ini.tant  be  compared  loShikc- 
speaie  in  point  of  style.  He  is  as  much  sujwrior  to  them  in  power  of 
colloquial  expression  as  he  is  superior  in  c«aii\-c  genius,  Wc  murt 
go  forward  more  than  half  a  century  to  Bunyan,  before  we  shall  find 
any  author  who  displa)«  such  |)eifect  command  oirer  ihc  speech  of  th« 
vul|;ar,  and  who  can  reproduce  it  with  sudi  exactncu,  Wc  make  no 
exception  in  favour  of  Deltkcr,  Hcywood,  Middteion,  or  any  of  ili< 
representatives  of  the  I'lcbeian  Khool.  Tlicy  have,  it  is  true,  great  itill 
in  the  conihirt  of  homely  dialogue,  but  it  \^  not  the  skill  of  Shakcsi>eai& 
We  now  come  to  a  kindred  but  diflcrent  style^thc  prose,  that  i* 
(o  s.ty,  of  the  higher  comedy;  and  [liis  is,  in  our  ofMnton,  a  style  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  the  absolute  and  immortal  creator,  a  style  in 
which  he  has  never  been  surpassed  This  is  (he  dicdon  of  bis  Udies 
and  gentlemen  when  they  do  not  cypress  themselves  in  rhyme  or 
blank  verse.     Though  it  is  occasionally  marred  by  the  coarseni 
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whidi  was  in  tlie  dajrs  of  Eliuihet)!  and  Jam«  not  m«Kly  venial  but 
habitual,  it  is  as  a  nile  essentiall}-  refined.     Its  coarseness  nc\'cr 
dejjenerates  into  vulgaiit)-.     Its  tone  and  spirit  are  thoscof  an  aristo- 
cratic society.     It  is  generally  polished  and  graceful.     It  abounds 
|n  wit  and  ejiigram.     ^Micn  it  risei,  it  is  never  stilled ;  when  it  sinks, 
[it  is  DevcT  mean.     It  reflects  every  shade  and  every  tone  of  thought 
with  exact  fidelity.     .\8  the  vehicle  of  light  and  playful  irony  it  is 
eminently  liappy.      Its  persiflage  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  which 
■can  be  found  in  Moli^re  or  Dc  Mussct.     Its  rhythm  is  sometimes  so 
musical,  its  cadences  arc  so  exquisitely  modulated,  that  it  may  be 
fiurly  questioned  whether  the  most  finished  paragraphs  in  Addison 

I  could,  in  point  of  composition,  be  pronounced  superior  to  it.  Let  ua 
illustrate  our  meaning: — 
fatfua.  1  have  neither  the  Mholar't  melancholy  which  U  emulation,  nor  the 
puHcian's  whicli  ii  fonluiical,  nor  the  couriiei'i  which  is  ptoud,  poi  Ihe  widicr'* 
which  is  ainbiliiius  noi  the  laivyci'ti  which  i>  poliiic,  nor  the  tailjr't  which  Is  niM. 
Uor  the  lovctV  which  it  all  thoc.  But  it  i>  *  tnohnchiilxormr  ovn,  compoumlocl 
of  many  lilmiilai,  uitmcltiJ  ftiiin  iiianj'  ntijccis,  luiil  indecil  the  lundiy  contcni|>li)- 
■lon  of  my  travels,  in  which  my  oltm  ffaiiilnmion  irrapt  me,  b  ■  nioH  humoroui 
ladnew. 

RMoiind.  A  Irnitlicr  I  Ity  tny  fuith,  ]'i»i  have  ereal  reawn  ti>  be  tail.  I  fear 
[you  have  told  your  lani  In  see  other  men's;  (hen  to  haie  teen  much  and  la  have 
I  nolhini!  it  (o  have  rich  cyei  and  poor  haniU. 

What  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  hxis  and  the  rhythm  of 
passage?  It  is  a  piece  of  prose  without  a  flaw,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  it  may  be  examined,  whether  wc  regard  the  arrangement  of 
the  tt-ords,  the  evoltiiion  of  the  sentences,  thi;  p.iii:ses,  the  cadence  of 
the  final  sentence,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  jxitagrajih.  .Again, 
lake  Speed's  speech  in  the  fiwt  scene  of  the  second  aa  of  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  " :  - 

You  have  iMrncit  like  Sir  Proteui  to  wiealhe  your  nnm  like  a  maloconleni.  In 
reliih  D  lovctong  like  a  robin  rcil-bteail,  to  wnik  alone  tilt*  one  thai  hail  the 
]>eslilcnce.  to  ligh  lile  a  schoolboy  ilsni  hart  loM  hi*  atphnlxl.  to  weep  like  a 
younj;  i;itl  thai  linH  biiiicJ  her  gtaiirlam,  to  Fait  like  one  that  takii  illel.  to  wntch 
like  cnie  that  fean  robbing,  to  speak  piilin);  tike  a  brggat  at  Hallowmai.  \xi\x 
were  wont  when  ynii  Ijiuelird  to  ctiiw  like  a  cuck,  wlien  ynii  walked  to  walk  like 
one  of  the  llont.  When  you  (aitcil  il  wa»  nftci  dlunur,  when  you  looked  Mdly  il 
Wii  for  want  of  money.  And  vov  you  are  iiietaiiiorphoud  with  ft  mitlmi,  «o 
that  when  I  look  on  you  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  matttr. 

These  extracts  might  indeed,  so  fsr  as  diction  is  concerned,  be 
extracts  from  one  of  Gray's  or  Cowper's  letters,  so  melodious,  so 
easy,  so  elegant,  so  free  from  all  taint  of  archaism  are  they.  And  yet 
Dr.  Johnson  could  t.ay  that  Sir  William  Temple  was  the  first  writer 
who  gave  harmony  to  English  prose  I    ^Ve  cannot  olTord  to  extent^  ^ 
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on  the  otIicT  luuid,  prose  and  vcrs«  ve  used  in  aJniOM  otjaal  [>ro^- 
ttons,  but  the  pro«c  poTtiocis  3tc,  witliout  excc[>tion,  conliiK<d  to  tbt 
toink  scenes.  In  At  You  Like  It  the  tone  of  the  prose  in  riiic<i ;  ia 
HamUt  it  begins  to  cDcroach  on  the  province  of  blank  verse,  tlut  ii 
to  say,  it  is  emplo>cd  in  gra\-e  and  serious  passages ;  and  in  tliis  vaf 
the  poet  continues  to  employ  it  tlirough  tlie  whole  stcties  of  bis  mil'uro 
works,  except  in  tlie  Tem^l,  where  it  is  confined  to  the  baser  chftiic- 
tcrs,  and  in  Ilairf  I'fl/.,  where  we  find  Jc  nnly  in  one  *tian  sccDc 
The  stages  in  the  development  of  SlukeMixr^c'i  proK  an:,  «t 
think,  as  clearly  discernible  u  the  stujtes  in  the  development  of  hn 
verse.  It  appcara  for  the  fint  time  tn  the  .SccomI  and  I'hird  Pari 
of  /ftnry  I'l,  and  here  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  style  of 
Marlowe  and  Pecle— it  h.n  all  their  chamcteristicx,  all  their  itiAiett, 
nil  (heir  arcliaism,  all  their  coarseness.  In  Lny't  Labaur't  /«rf 
it  is,  of  coune,  and  is  intended  to  be,  merely  |uirody.  In  AWs  tl't/l 
that  EhJs  ((■V// we  find  it  in  a  stale  of  transition.  It  is  frcitieoily 
rough,  in\'olved,  and  uiKouth,  but  it  is  also  occasionally  coopKt 
and  musical    Side  by  side,  for  instance,  with  periods  like^ 

Now  he  likih  K  tmack  of  >II  ncighbcutuig  Inneuages  Ibcrcrorv  «e  must  raq 
CMC  be  a  man  of  hisovB  (inqr;  niXlokrunr  what  vtc  si>nl>  one  lUJiitiKlicT,  io«r 
•cent  to  know,  U  1(1  know  MiaicM  our  puiptnc 

we  find  periods  like— 

Tlie  web  of  out  life  Uc^ft  ininsleil  yitn,  good  snd  ill  io{Tiltef  i  mu  vhtaci 
would  be  jprouij  If  out  rniilli  whi;>|«il  th«m  not,  ind  oo*  crime*  woalil  decpaw  If 
|ll«y  wtr«  not  chctihlicil  !■>'  out  tiilud. 

In  Ai  Yi>u  Like  Ii  the  cotnposiiion  of  ihc  \ttfx&  ia  as  iierfect  as  llol 
of  the  vcr4c. 

I  low  delicately  tlie  poet  understooil  and  liow  carefully  he  studied 
the  rhythm  of  his  prose  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  his  use  of  cxpte- 
lives,  in  the  arrangement  of  hi*  antitheses,  and  in  his  introduction  of 
balancinj;  <:laiiscs  but  <"  t'>(^  nice  nieasincment  of  his  subordinale 
sentence*,  and  in  his  frequent  inversions  of  the  natural  order  of  the 
words.  When  he  is  at  his  best,  Isocraics  .ind  Cicero  were  not  more 
solicitous  about  the  harmony  of  their  periods.  Take  the  following 
pa»s.igc  from  ffniry  K : — 

Now  if  ihctc  wen  have  dcfcflted  tlic  liw  *nd  DUI'tun  nalive  pnnnkment, 
though  ibey  can  oulsliij)  men,  tliey  hare  no  winet  to  fly  fioan  God.  Wu  ia  hii 
beadle,  Wat  i*  hii  vent:eince.  So  that  here  men  are  pijni»hed  for  befbce  breach 
of  llie  king'i  tttivi  in  the  klng't  i|uancl.  Wlicre  ihcy  feared  the  death  they  h«« 
Wne  life  away,  and  where  they  would  be  wfe  they  j-etiih.  Then  if  (bey  die 
unprovided  no  more  is  Ihc  king  gullly  of  their  d>iiMi*lion  ttoti  he  was  bcfcrc 
piUly  of  thoie  iiiijileiiei  for  the  which  thpy  are  now  vi>il«d.  Every  wbfKi't  duly 
■  the  king'*,  tut  cvvr^  »ul>jcct't  loul  ii  bii  own. 
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BfliriniTllll  bts  tibmxwi  of  a  celebrated  »enlence  in  Demosthenes 
*ulil  Wi  daolutely  pnftet  U  the  construction,  that  if  x  «)-noiqmi  be 
substituted,  if  ihc  slightest  alteration  be  made  in  the  order  of  the 
words,  the  whole  is  mined,  the  music  is  a  discord.  What  is  true  of 
the  sentence  in  Demosthenes  is  true  also  of  the  paragraph  we  have 
jus*  quoted,  and  of  many  other  prose  paragraphs  in  Shakespeare. 
Alter  or  omit  a  single  word,  invert  a  sentence,  strike  out  a  clause, 
cbMige  in  the  smallest  particular  a  particle,  and  you  would  jar  the  car 
of  a  sensitive  critic,  as  a  false  note  would  jar  the  car  of  a  musician. 
Now,  wc  do  not  bclici'c  that,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  any  other  Etliabcthftn  prose  writer  had  so  fine  a  per- 
ception of  the  native  harmony  of  our  tongue,  as  distinguished  from 
a  harmony  iMrrowed  from  Rome. 

And  now  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  i]ucstion  whether 
wc  arc  JHStilicd  in  supposing  th.nt  Shakcspe.irc  was  guided  l>y  any 
fixed  principle  in  his  employment  of  verse  nnd  ])tobc,  or  whether  he 
employed  them,  as  fancy  suggested,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  relief. 
On  this  subject  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dogmatise.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  as  a  general  nilc,  he  employ* 
prose  when  he  wi-thes  to  be  emphatically  realistic,  when  he  is  dealing 
with  commonplace  characters,  and  is  embodying  commonplace  senti- 
ments. There  is  always  an  instinct  in  a  true  artist  prompung  him, 
even  at  the  cost  of  literary  grace,  to  attain  complete  harmony  between 
spirit  and  expression.  Wc  find  this  to  be  the  case  even  in  those 
schools  where  a  rigid  regard  to  form  is  the  primary  canon.  Wc  fin<I 
traces  of  it  in  Kudpidcs :  wc  find  it  still  more  marked  in  Aristophanes 
and  in  the  later  .schooU  of  the  Greek  drama.  We  find  it  in  Terence; 
we  find  it  pre-eminently  in  Plauius.  As  a  general  mic,  Shakespeare's 
]>octical  concq>lions  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  clothe 
themselves  in  verse,  while  all  that  appertains  to  the  familiar  side 
of  real  life  .xs  naturally  slides  into  its  appropriate  prose.  The  line 
of  demarcation  thus  drawn  between  verse  and  prose  is  indeed  an- 
other proof  of  Shakespeare's  delicate  ai>|>reciation  of  style,  another 
proof  that  he  was  what  the  I'rencJt  critics  deny—a  reflective  artist. 
Many  of  his  disciples  luve  written  plays  in  a  mixture  of  vcnte  and 
prose,  but  the  employment  of  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  with  them  purely  arbitrary,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced simply  to  vary  the  dialogue  or  to  save  the  trouble  of  joking 
tliought  to  metre.  This  is  evident,  not  only  (rom  the  fact  that 
conceptions  eminently  and  essentially  poetical  are  often  clothed  in 
prose,  but  that  their  prose  is  very  commonly  nothing  but  loose  blank 
verse.     Webster,  in  his  two  great  tragedies,  consuntly  selects  this 
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such  vrorks  as  "  Lear "  or  "  Oiliello."  And  yet,  in  one  n-ay  at  least, 
we  (hitrc  Mr.  Cartyk-'s  regret.  \V)iat  student  of  Shakespeare  could 
doubt  that  that  omnipotent  genius  might,  had  he  so  willed  it,  have 
accomplished  for  prose  fiction  what  lie  has  accomplished  for  the 
drama— have  been  the  first  of  prose  novelists,  as  he  is  the  first  of 
poets?  Had  he  taken  up  the  novel  vfhcre  Greene  and  Lyly  left  it, 
it  is  not  likely  that  England  would  have  had  to  wait  a  century  and  a 
half  for  a  genius  like  Fielding,  and  more  than  t«o  cenluiies  for  a 
genius  like  Walter  Scott. 

But  we  must  bring  this  sketch  to  a  conclusion.  A  carefiil 
examination  of  Shakespeare's  prose  is  still  a  dcHdcraturu,  and  it 
would,  we  arc  convinced,  be  a  welcome  accession  to  our  present 
stock  of  Shakespearian  criticisms.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
such  an  examination  would  be,  moreover,  of  inej^itnable  value  in 
affording  internal  evidence  hearing  on  the  dironology  of  ihe  poet's 
works.  His  verse  h.is  been  senilinised  with  ludicrous  minuteness : 
his  prose  remains  virttially  without  a  critic.  Our  literature  has  not 
yei  found  its  Tiraboselu.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  prose  literature 
has  never  even  been  adequately  sketched ;  but  of  one  thing  we  feel 
reiy  certain :  that  whenever  such  a  work  appears,  the  name  of  the 
giealest  poet  the  world  has  ever  beheld  will  be  found  to  hold  a  high 
place,  not  only  among  the  fathers,  but  among  the  masters  of  English 
prose.    To  judge  him  properly,  we  must  judge  him  iciativcly. 
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account  for  these  vast  luva-streams,  nor  for  otben  of  still  greater 
m.-igniIu<Jc  that  he  hus  recently  visited  in  that  wondrotis  counti)- 
abtwt  the  Yellowstone  and  Snake  Rivers ;  and  he  further  shows  tliat 
the  real  sources  <A  these  lava  floods  ar<.>  so  »im|i!e  and  obvious  that 
the  Geological  Society  ought  to  sJt  in  sackcloth  »n<I  n^hcs  at  not  less 
than  half  i  do/en  of  their  fonhconitng  meeting 

He  describes  iiorltons  of  his  journey  of  several  hundred  miles 
through  thcTOlcanic  region  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Madison,  riding 
for  .days  osxt  fields  of  basalt  as  level  as  lake  bottoms  among  the 
valleys,  and  then  emerging  from  the  mountains  "  upon  the  great  sea  of 
black  lava  which  seemed  to  stretch  inimitably  vrestwanis,"  and 
appeared  as  if  the  great  plain  had  been  filled  with  molten  rock, 
which  had  kept  its  Ic^cl  and  wound  in  and  out,  along  the  ba)i  and 
promontories  of  the  mountain  slopes,  as  a  sheet  of  water  would  have 
dona  The  precipitous  walls  of  the  canon  cuttings  of  the  Snake- 
River  show  that  the  plain  is  covered  by  a  succession  of  parallel 
sheets  of  basalt  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  He  looked  in 
vain  for  any  central  cone  from  which  this  great  sheet  of  )>asalt  could 
have  flowed.  "  It  assuredly  could  not  have  come  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  which  consisted  of  other  and  very  different  lavas,  round 
the  worn  ttanks  of  which  the  basalt  had  eddied." 

How,  tlien,  could  these  vast  floods  of  lava  have  originated? 
if r.  Geikie  ansners  this  t|ucslion  by  resuscitating  the  explanation  of 
Richthofeit,  which  has  been  practically  snulTcd  out  by  modem 
geologists.  This  theory  regards  all  sucli  great  accumulations  of 
basalt  as  due  to  the  welling  fonh  of  molten  rocks  from  great  fissures  of 
the  earth-crust,  out  of  which  the  melted  rock  has  flowed  quietly  and 
steadily,  without  any  of  the  roaring  and  raving  and  violent  ejections 
due  lo  the  escape  of  high. pressure  sicim  or  other  impiisoiicd  gases, 
llie  oones  which  Minound  the  craters  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Siromboli, 
&c,  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  such  oulbursting  gases, 
which  fling  masses  of  l.vva  high  in  the  air,  to  fall  down  and  be  up- 
thrown  again  and  again,  until  pulverised  by  the  mutual  collisions  of 
the  upBying  and  down-falling  fragments.  This  powder  and  these 
fragments,  as  they  fall  on  either  side  of  the  volcanic  thrait,  pile 
themscH'cs  a«  a  tone,  over  which  the  lava  flows  and  builds  it  higher ; 
and  thus  on  till  a  mountain  is  formed. 

An  outflow  of  mere  litiuid  from  a  long  cliasm  or  lissure  would 
make  no  such  heap,  but  simply  form  a  spreading  stream  that  would 
flow  hkc  water  down  a  slope,  or  spread  out  on  a  plain,  or  fill  up 
a  basin-shaped  valley. 

But  where  arc  the  fissure*  or  chasms?  nwy  next  be  aiked.    They 
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abound  in  our  own  cmintry  and  in  the  regions  above  Mfcned  to  ; 
but  llvey  no  longer  remain  as  chasms  or  fissures,  for   the  simple 
reason  that  ihc  molten  stream  has  cooted  and  solidified  witliin  ihoB, 
and  thus  has  filled  them  with  material  corresponding  to  the 
streams  around. 

These  fiUed-up  fissures  are  the  *'  tiap  dykes,"  so  very  abun< 
and  so  familiar  to  geologists,  and  even  to  the  geolo^cal  t}To.  In  the 
British  Islands  alone  these  fiUed-up  figures  are  found  extending  over 
an  area  of  above  100,000  square  miles,  and  may  be  counted  by  huo- 
drcd^  or  even  by  thousands.  They  are  not  only  xuAicicnl  to  accouni 
for  nil  the  remaining  luasalllc  or  trap  formations,  but  indicate  the 
existence  of  other  similar  outflows  that  have  licen  subsequently 
denuded. 

Accoirdit^  lo  this  view,  ihc  upthrowings  of  volcanoes  are  but 
minor  efforts — mere  sccondarj-  or  residual  phenomena — and  the 
cones  and  craters,  up  whose  blade  cindery  slopes  we  climb  so 
laboriously,  arc  comparable  to  the  pimples  that  sometimes  form  on 
the  edges  of  a  healing  wound. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  adding  an  argument  of  my 
own  in  favour  of  Mr.  Geikie's  view.  AH  the  recent  lavas  that  I 
have  seen  on  the  nanks  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  though  chemically 
resembling  basalt,  have  a  totally  different  mechanical  urucitire. 
They  arc  porous,  actually  ^ongy  ;  and  this  porosity  is  evidently 
due  lo  the  intermixture  of  gases  with  the  semi-fused  solid,  just  as  tlic 
carbonic  aciil  of  fetmcniaiion  is  mixed  with  the  dough  from  which 
bread  is  made.  These  pores  afford  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
imprisoned  gases  to  which  violent  eruptive  volcanic  action  is  due ; 
and  their  abwrncc  in  basalt  and  other  varieties  of  trap  rock  is  an 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  such  gases,  without  whidi  neither  cones 
nor  cratcre  corresponding  to  those  of  orthodox  volcanoes  could  be 
formed. 

If  these  great  lava  streams  had  been  poured  out  under  the  sea 
from  submarine  volcanoes,  as  Lycll  and  others  suppose,  the  sudden 
cooling  of  their  surface  would  increase  the  porosity  of  the  interior 
by  i>rcvcniing  the  gradual  emission  of  the  gases  during  solidification, 
just  as  the  baker  obtains  very  porous  Trench  rolLt  by  rapidly  solidify- 
ing his  "  sponge." 

"  Neither  will  the  idea  that  tlie  solidity  04*  basalt,  &c.,  is  due  to 
sullisequcnt  introductions  of  other  ingredients,  or  what  Lyell  calls 
"  secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas,"  bear  ex- 
amination. It  is  refuted  by  the  experiments  made  about  twenty-two 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Chance,  which  1  witnessed.    The  "  Rowley 
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Rag,"  A  basaltic  rock>  ins  fused  nnd  run  Into  moulds  for  architc<:tural 
decoration.  When  suddenly  cooled  it  formed  x  black  gUss,  not  dis. 
tinguishabte  from  olisiclian ;  when  slowly  cooled,  by  kcc[)ing  the 
moulds  red-hot  for  several  days,  it  consolidated  into  a  granular  mass, 
scarcely  diattnguithable  from  tbe  original  rock. 


Electric  Hjus. 


V^j^  T  Ae  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Pans,  a  psper  was  recently  read 
W  !^\.  \ij  M.  Amat,  in  whicli  he  recounts  sonic  evpcrinienU  lie 
made  in  the  Norlli  of  the  Sahara.  By  passing  a  pocket  comb  ihrougli 
his  hair  or  beard  he  produced  sparks  of  5  to  7  centimetres  in  length 
in  liot,  dry  weather.  Horses'  t^ls  presented  still  more  striking 
electrical  phenomena,  which  he  attributes  to  tlic  ill-conducting 
horny  matter  of  the  hoof  effecting  better  insulation  from  the  earth 
tluin  is  obuuned  by  the  human  fooL  He  states  that  tlie  sjrarks 
above  dcsctibet!  were  obtained  from  himself  witliout  insulation,  and 
that  insulation  increases  the  intensity  of  such  phenomena. 

I  have  made  similar  experiments  myself,  using  different  kinds  of 
combs,  and  find  that  real  tortoiseshell  is  much  more  effective  than 
oidinary  horn  combs,  and  horn  better  than  bone ;  also,  that 
vulcanite  is  about  equal  to  tortoiseshell ;  and  that — other  conditions 
bdng  equal — the  experiments  are  more  successful  during  frosty 
wealher,  with  easterly  winds,  than  at  other  tintes.  This  is,  doubtless, 
owing  to  greater  dryness  of  the  air.  My  cxpcrimcnls  do  not  confirm 
what  M.  Amat  states  respecting  insulation,  U.  insulation  by  the 
feet.  1  tried  this  many  years  ago,  and,  finding  no  perceptible 
difference,  concluded  tluc  the  nccessiiry  insulation  is  ell'ectcd  by  each 
individual  bail  on  its  own  .iccount.  This  wjli  conlinned  by  the  fact 
thai  diyness  and  length  of  hair  appeared  to  be— next  to  atmospheric 
dryness— the  chief  condition  of  success.  If  1  am  right,  the  length 
of  tlic  tiatr  on  the  horse's  tail  has  far  more  to  do  with  its  electrical 
excitability  than  the  supposed  instiUting  jioiver  of  its  hoofs.  Cats 
are  celebrated  for  their  electrical  properties,  and  they  have  no  hoofs. 
Their  fur  itself  is  highly  electrical,  as  we  know  by  experiments 
made  upon  their  sci»aritcd  skins.  A  cat's  skin,  or  u  fox's  tail,  is  an 
admirable  rubber  foi  an  clcctrophorus. 

Some  years  ago  I  witnessed,  in  Kdinburgh,  some  very  suiking 
cxperimenis  made  by  an  eminent  tragifdienne  on  her  own  hnir.  By 
rapidly  nibbing  it  in  a  dark  room  (with  a  tortoiseshell  comb,  if  I 
remember  rightly)  she  brought  out  brilliant  flashes,  produced  by  a 
multitude  of  sparks,  accomp-inied  with  loud  crackling.     Her  hair 
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was  reeiarlc&bly  black,  glossy,  and  long,  and  she  luul  a  ibcoty  o( 
hct  own  on  the  subject.  She  1>clieved  that  the  electrical  prt^iertiet 
depended  upon  cxciubility  of  lempcTuncnt,  or  "  cat-like"  inteuity, 
OS  she  termed  it  My  more  prouk  llicory,  that  it  depended  kimply 
on  tHe  non-conduction  or  in«tilAting  efficiency  of  long,  Axy,  non- 
pomaded,  glossy  hair,  was  scomAilly  rejected.  She  told  me  that  the 
electrical  phenomena  were  far  more  brilliant  in  Canada,  during  the 
dry,  intense  Tiusis  of  that  dinialc,  than  in  Edinbu;sh;  that  fibres  of 
^Ik  there  clung  to  her  fingers,  and  moved  curiously  about  like  spiders^, 
legs, 

UNUKituRouNtt  Waters. 

IN  ihc  chiuniclc  of  useful  m-ork  done  under  tlK  au.'spicc$  or 
British  Ai^ciation,  a  prominent  place  must  be  ^ivcn  to  ihd 
connected  with  the  above  &ub}ccL     A  reiion  was  read  at  Swj 
by  that  rising  young  geologi&t,  Mr.  C.  E.  I>c  Kaitoc,  !n  which  h( 
deKcribck  "tlie  circulation  of  the  underground  waten  in  ihc  I'efmianJ 
New  Red  Sandstone,  and  Jurassic  rornutioiis  of  ttnglaiid,"  and  ihe 
quality  and  character  of  ttie  water  !tu|^iltcd  to  the  towns  and  disuicta 
from  these  fonnations. 

It  is  (juitc  evidcnl  lliul  our  jutscnt  barlurous  system  o(  wat 
siij'piy  from  rivers  dial  receive  ihc  scwflyc  of  towns  and  villages  il 
doomed.  We  must  either  go  lo  the  basin-shaped  valte)'s  that  receive 
Ihc  iinpolUttcd  surface  drainage  of  the  mounuin  slopes  and  hold 
them  ready  for  our  use  in  such  natural  reservoirs  as  the  Bala  Lake, 
the  tarns  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberbnd,  &&,  or  wa^| 
must  avail  ourselves  of  Nature's  fillers,  tlie  {wrous  rocks,  that  tccetv«^ 
the  min  on  the  faces  of  their  outcrops  and  carry  it  under  oui  feet, 
allcred  only  by  the  mineral  matter  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  out  of 
the  rocks  themselves. 

The  situation  of  the  town  itself  inuM  determine  the  choice 
between  these  sources  of  supply. 

Tiie  value  of  a  thorough  survey  of  the  underground  waters 
Great    Britain    by    comgietcnt    geologists   will   be  underslood  b) 
reflecting  on  the  following  fact. 

Our  isLmd,  .ind  more  especially  the  English  ponion  of  it,  has 
somehow  been  considerably  tilted.  The  stratified  rocks  of  which  it 
is  mainly  fornicd  do  not  He  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  but 
are  so  up-tilted  northwards  that  the  traveller  who  runs  upon  the  rail 
from  London  to  Aherdcen,  or  from  Middlesex  to  Westmoreland, 
is,  geologically  speaking,  diving  into  the  ciust  of  the  earth.     The , 
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rails  on  which  he  tuvels  arc  not  Uid  upon  the  &ir  geological  wr&ce 
of  the  «Rh,  not  upon  the  layers  of  the  earth's  crust  as  they  were 
oiiginnliy  ticposilcfl,  but  upon  their  up-tipped  edges.  U  a  number 
of  bookf —say  mus!c-books— arc  piled  one  above  the  other  on  a  table, 
their  leaves  lie  horiiontally ;  but  if  this  heap  of  books  is  knocked  over, 
»o  that  their  backs  shall  all  rest  on  the  table,  and  their  edges  lap  over 
each  other,  these  up-tilled  edges  will  rudely  represent  the  position  of 
iIk  up-tipped  strata  of  Kngland,  the  top  book  thrown  to  one  end  of 
the  table  being  the  S.  portion,  and  the  bottom  book  at  the  other  end 
iheN. 

If  tlic  up-tipped  edges  of  these  books  were  continuously  sprinkled, 
or  exposed  to  gentle  rain,  the  u-nicr  would  find  its  way  between  the 
leaves,  especially  if  the  books  had  not  been  pressed,  and  tlie  leaves 
were  lying  loosely  on  each  other. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  uiniltcd  leaves  of  that  great  Book  of 
Genesis  which  the  geologist  endeavours  to  interpret.  The  rain  falls 
on  tliem  and  sinks  througl)  (hem  in  v-ar>'ing  degrees,  according  to 
their  porosity.  Some  are  very  porous  others  almost  impermeable. 
Hence  a  verj'  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  underground  waters 
in  different  districts  and  at  dificrcot  depths  of  a  given  district. 

There  are  dilTercnces  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  ilie  <pialily  I 
of  the  water*  contained  in  these  subterranean  reservoirs.  Tlie 
material  of  some  of  tlic  strata,  whose  up-iiltcd  edges  are  thus 
receiving  tlic  distilled  water  from  the  clouds,  is  to  some  extent 
soluble  in  such  water;  the  material  of  other  strata  is  practically  in- 
MhiUc  Thus  our  supposed  uavcllcr  from  London  to  .\berdeen,  on 
reaching  Dunstable,  comes  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the  series  of 
strata  that  underlie  I^ndon, and  crop  out  all  around— 1  mean  our 
familiar  chalk,  which  i.s  such  a  curiosity  to  some  foreigners.  This 
is  very  porous,  and  also  soluble  iit  water  charged  witli  carbonic  acid. 
Hence  the  hardness  of  l.ondan  npiing  water  that  has  come  through 
the  chalk. 

Farther  North,  out-cropping  edges  of  slate  abound.  Many  of 
these  sbtes  are  fairly  good  watcr-bearcis,  but  arc  so  nearly  insoluble 
that  the  water  llowing  within  them  is  comparatively  soA.  In  olbei 
places,  as  in  Derbyshire,  South  Yorkshire,  &c.,  a  coarse,  porous 
■stndstone,  the  "  millstone  grit,"  crops  out  from  underneath  the 
coal  mcasurts,  and  retgives  floods  of  water  that  pour  out  l)eaulirully 

I  soft.    Wherever  this  ts  unmixed,  and  available,  a  great  saviiig  of  soap 
is  cficctcd  on  account  of  its  softness. 
Between  these  soft  waters  and  the  soap-wasting  hard  waters  that 
ooze  through  the  limesunes,  are  such  medium  waters  as  those  that  so 
VOL.  ccXLix.    MO.  1800.  3  c 
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gives  al>ov«  i  ,500  gallons  (kily  for  eadi.  The  supply  must  of  course 
be  oonccntrated  as,  the  |)opulatio»  conccntiatcs.  In  sonic  places  a 
natural  concentration  of  tlic  underground  w.-itcr  occurs,and  wcUs  may 
there  he  sunk,  that  will  draw  upon  tJie  supplies  of  scvcml  square 
mileS)  And  thus  yield  tiro  to  three  millions  of  gallons  daily. 

Tlie  artificial  conceiitralion  is  merely  a  mechanical  problem,  one 
of  ])iimps  and  pipes,  the  practical  solution  of  which  may  be  safely  left 
to  our  engineers  when  the  geologists  have  indicated  where  ilie  best 
supply  is  to  be  found.  1'hc  available  quantity  is  probably  suliEicient 
to  enable  us  to  pick  and  choose,  selecting  only  the  best  and  soTlcst, 
and  rejecting  altogether  such  as  is  now  supplied  to  London,  and 
supplied  so  villainously  by  the  niggardly  devices  of  plug-holes  in  tlie 
roadway,  of  water.butis  and  house  cisterns,  aided,  or  rather  impeded, 
by  the  ball-cocks  and  turn-cocks,  tlint  disgrace  t)ie  great  metropolis 
of  die  world.  I  write  this  in  Yorkshire,  through  which  I  have  been 
lately  n'andcring,  visiting  most  of  its  great  towns.  In  none  of  tliexe 
have  I  seen  the  "P.P.  tjfl., S.C  15  ft."  |)ainted  on  street  wall*, 
nor  any  mic)i  Iiarbaroui  monKler  at  a  turncock  to  dole  out  the  daily 
dribbk',  provided  he  receives  his  Christmas  I>o)t.  These  towns,  and 
those  of  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands,  like  all  others  where  municipal 
and  sanitary  civilisation  is  csU^btished,  are  supplied  directly  and 
continuously  from  the  iniblic  reservoirs, 


TirE  I'rogress  or  the  PiiOTOPitoxE. 

SINCE  my  description  of  ilie  photophone  (R'cpagc  6j8  of  last  num- 
ber) w:is  written,  fuithcr  accounts  of  e»i)eTimentS  of  Professor 
Bell  and  Mr,  Tainter  have  been  pviblished.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  simple  form  of  the  in.viniment  whidi  1  described  is  only 
capable  of  repeating  muiual  sounds,  or  variations  of  pitch,  and  that 
something  further  is  demanded  to  obtain  a  distinct  rejieiition  of 
artioitatc  speech,  Tliis  something  is  the  interposition  of  a  film  of 
selenium,  having  that  property  of  variable  conductivity  of  electricity, 
with  varjnng  degrees  of  illumination,  which  I  described.  Mr.  Bell's 
latest  improvement  includes  a  selenium  receiver,  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  concave  mirror,  which  concentrates  the  trembling  beam  of  light 
and  all  its  tremnurs  upon  tlie  ingeniously  extended  selenium  film. 
The  \'ariations  of  the  light  produce  corre»iionding  variations  of  the 
power  of  the  selenium  receiver  to  convey  a  current  of  electricity, 
which  passes  through  it  from  a  battery,  and  these  variations  of  the 
electric  airrent  act  upon  a  jmir  of  telephone  receivers,  and  make 
thera  speak,  by  i>roducing  msgnelic  disturbances  similar  to  those  of 
the  orflinary  telephone. 
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At  [ircsent  the  bstnunent  is  but  a  philosophic^  cunosiiy  that  hu 
reached  the  stage  of  practical  utility,  such  as  the  telephone  hat 
Ituncd.  But  we  muM  not  be  impatient.  Long  and  laborious  experi- 
mental researi  li  may  yet  be  required  to  perfect  il,  and  this  pcrfcctioa 
wilt  be  attained  when  a  !iini|>le  diaphragm  is  devised  that  will  elTcd 
distinct  aiticutaiion  wllhottt  the  inicrveniioB  of  the  selenium  receirtr 
the  battery. 

Should  this  be  achieved,  the  instniment  may  be  used  for  naval 
and  niilitar)-  conununtcatioos,  and  for  other  cases  where  there  is  no 
inteiincdiate  conducting  wire  such  as  the  telephone  requires. 


ELKCTRicrtv  AMD  Salitb  Herrinos. 

HAD  any  scientific  enthusiast  of  the  last  generation  announced 
his  belief  that  the  progress  of  electrical  science  would 
directly  aflect  the  supply  of  iKfrings  to  those  inland  Catholic 
countries  where  ihcy  are— when  salted — in  such  demand  for  food 
on  toA  days,  hi%  friends  would  hai-c  txen  anximts  concerning  his 
cerebral  iretfare.  As  a  nutter  of  fact,  this  is  now  the  case.  TIk 
Norwegian  coast  is  girdled  by  i,zoo  mUes  of  herring  telegraph  «ire, 
and  telegraph  stations  are  established  on  the  Ijuirren  rocki  of  the 
l^fodden  Islands,  and  in  the  hollows  between  the  dark  precipitous 
cliffs  that  form  the  Arctic  face  of  Europe.  Here,  amoi^  the  screaming 
sea-birds,  a  watch  is  kept  of  the  movements  of  herring  shoalt,  and 
liarticulan  concerning  their  progress  are  Bathed  to  the  little  settle- 
ments of  hardy  Norsemen  who  live  by  the  harvest  of  the  Arctic  and 
sub-Arctic  ocean.  'According  to  sudi  intelligence  they  make  their 
preparations  for  securing  some  of  the  merchandise  that  they  »cnd  so 
largely  to  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean. 

W.   MATTIKU   WttXIAUa. 
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IT  is  DO  business  of  mine  to  dilate  upon  the  breadth  or  view,  the 
accurac)-  of  siatsment,  and  the  clcarnessor  utterance  which  mark 
Mr,  Justin  McCarthy"*  now  completed  "  History  of  Our  Own  'Jimcs." 
As  a  matter  of  permanent  interest  it  xeems  worth  vhile  to  notice  the 
influence  over  the  style  of  that  familiarity  with  fiction  which  is  lo  be 
expected  in  Ihc  author  of  "  Miss  Misanthrope,"  "  Donn>  Quixote," 
and  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain."  I  know  of  no  work  of  solid  thought  and 
learning,  such  as  this  may  claim  to  be,  which  is  so  eminently  happy 
in  the  illustrations  from  past  lilerattire  it  affords.  A  few  only  of 
those  which  hnve  struck  mc  in  the  pleasant  task  of  perusal  shall  be 
mentioned.  Wlien,  in  1858,  Lord  Palmcrslon  was  turned  from  office 
by  that  Peace  party  he  liad  derided,  Mr.  McCarthy's  reflection,  drawn 
from  Othello,  is, "  Cassto  halh  beaten  thee,  and  thou  by  that  small  hurt 
hatt  cashiered  Cassio."  Sir  John  Wiottesley,  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Kemova]  of  Jewish  Disabilities,  declared  that  "  when  it  was  notorious 
thai  seats  were  to  lie  had  in  that  House  for  money.hc  could  not  conwnt 
to  allow  any  one  to  become  a  member  who  wa»  not  also  a  Chri.itian." 
To  this  statement  Mr.  McCarthy  appends  a  quotation  from  Master 
Slender,  "If  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves."  England's  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Poland  rendered,  he  holds,  the  same  service  10  Poland 
"  that  the  interposition  of  Don  Quixote  did  for  the  boy  whose 
master  was  flogging  him."  Mr.  Layard  out  of  office  is  described  as 
•  swashbuckler  and  soldado  of  parliamentary  conflict,  "a  verj'  Draw- 
cansir  of  political  debate."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
of  this  singular  facility,  but  those  I  have  supplied  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate its  nature.  The  only  point  on  which  1  feel  disjxjscd  to  break  a 
lance  with  Mr.  McCarthy  i*  d  pr4>pos  of  his  statement  in  his  vay 
interesting  summary  of  literary  effort  during  the  period  with  which 
he  deals,  that  "  Wc  have  had  no  great  poet  in  these  latter  days."  As 
I  cannot  fight  out  the  matter  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  1  will  simply 
express  my  distent  from  his  opinion. 
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dealing  with  evidence  concerning  the  convict  se1tl«menu 
Norfolk  Uland  Mr,  McCarthy  says,  "It  is  right  and  ncci 
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to  nay  tlut  wc  haw  i>assc>l  over,  almost  withuui  allasion,  some  of  the 
most  liidcouK  Mi  ttio  ro-clations.  \^'c  li-i^c  Icciit  ourselves  to  abomi- 
nations whid),  at  alt  events,  bear  to  be  spoVcn  ot"  I  vrish  cdiion  of 
ncvs|)a|>cn  would  be  equally  rettoenL  Nol  lon^  ago  some  shasidW 
Tevelfltion«  conceiniog  proceedings  in  hlanchcster  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  thouutiulit  t)i«  existence  in  modem  sodety  of  ofiTcucet 
fiU[>poMd  by  the  iiutjority  of  men  to  be  chantctciistic  of  past  limn, 
and  Ktirred  in  others  a  lai|;e  amount  of  unhealthy  curioEiiy.  In  nxt^ 
Dcws^pCT  office  there  should  be  mitten  up  the  splendidly  solonn 
argument  oJ*  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  cliaptci  of  his  "  Enquiries  into 
Vulgar  and  Common  Errors/'  cntitlctl  "  Of  some  relations  irhoie 
truUi  we  fear."  These  noble  words  arc  as  follows  ;  "  Many  other 
accounts  like  these"  (foregoing)  "we  meet  sometimes  in  history, 
Koodalous  unto  Christianity,  aiMl  even  tmio  humanity ;  wttose  verities 
not  only  but  wlrase  relatioiis  houcit  minds  do  deprecate.  For  of 
xinif  heterocliliod,  and  sudi  a.<t  n-ant  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is 
odtimes  a  sin  even  tn  their  histories.  ^Ve  dcHin;  no  records  of  such 
enormities ;  sins  should  be  accounted  new,  lliat  so  they  may  be 
esteemed  monstrous.  TItey  omit  uf  monstrosity  as  they  fall  from 
their  rarity ;  for  men  count  it  vcnioll  to  cir  with  their  forcfalhcrs, 
and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in  its  society.  Ilic  pens  of 
men  may  suflkiently  expatiate  without  these  singularities  of  vilUny ; 
for  as  they  increase  the  hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enUise 
the  thcor>'  of  wickedness  in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may  make 
latter  ages  worse  than  were  the  fonner.  For  tlw  vicious  examptes  of 
ages  post  poyson  the  curiosity  of  iliese  present,  affording  a  hint 
sin  imio  leduceabtc  spirits  arid  soliciting  those  unto  the  imiiatioa; 
of  them  whose  head&  were  never  so  pcr^'erscly  princi])lc<)  at  to  invent 
them.  In  thb  kind  we  commend  the  wisdom  of  Galen,  wIm  would 
not  leave  iinto  tlie  world  too  subtile  a  theory  of  poysonx,  unonning 
thereby  the  malice  of  venomous  spirits,  whose  ignorance  must 
be  contented  iviili  sublimate  and  arseniek.  For  stirely  there  arc 
subtiier  venenationx  such  as  will  invisibly  destroy,  and  like  the 
Basilisks  of  Heaven.  In  things  of  thi*  nature  silence  commcndeth 
History;  'tis  the  vcniable  jart  of  things  lost,  wherein  there  mu 
never  rise  a  Pancirollus  nor  remain  any  roister  but  that  of  HcD.'* 
"Pseudodoxia  Kpidemico,"  Bk.  vii.  cap.  19,  [^  315-16,  cd.  1686. 
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AMONG  questions  of  the  day,  the  inquiry,  *"Whal  is  to  be  done 
with  juvenile  ofTeiidf-rs?"  is  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  and  ]Kr-j 
plcxing.    The  rod,  with  all  due  res|>crt  to  the  Preacher,  is  not  oaf 
unfailing  deterrent,  and  its  administration  for  all  classes  of  offence  is ' 
not  to  be  seriously  ativocajwd.    Tlut  imprisonment  as  it  is  nowi 
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administered,  i<t,  in  the  cose  of  juvenile  offenders,  an  abomtnnble 
penalty  is  conceded.  Fines  fall  upon  the  parent,  and  it  is  n  ter- 
rible business  for  %  mother,  earning  her  own  livelihood  nnd  that  of 
her  children,  to  find  herself  railed  upon  to  pay  a  pccuninTy  mulct  Ibr 
one  who,  by  his  previous  vxtntv.-igancc,  has  possibly  half  luincd  her. 
Yet  some  penalty  whicli  the  boy  fears  has  to  be  inflicted,  or  juvenile 
gamesomcncss  and  mischief,  tetdoro  too  pleasant  in  their  mani- 
festations, will  Dome  to  mnk  as  senotu  evils.  Let  the  boy  know  tint 
the  law  cannot  touch  him,  and  he  will  soon  show  you  the  extent  of 
his  capacity  for  annoyance.  Not  much  preferable  for  residential  pur- 
poses over  an  English  city  in  the  17th  century,  when  the  Mohocks 
tk'crc  abroad,  and  when,  to  ute  the  words  o(  Milton,  there 

ImwU  furtb  the  tons 
or  Belial  flown  with  iiuolencc  and  wint  ■ 

— a  French  town  in  German  occupation,  or  an  Irish  borough  through 
which  a  Tdi){ious  party  procession  is  passing,  would  be  a  city  like 
London,  if  once  its  youth  should  Icam  that  the  laws  canru>t  reach 
it  It  should  surely  be  within  ihe  reach  of  ingenuity  to  establish  a 
species  of  prison  in  which  a  boy  should  be  kept  from  the  terribly 
degrading  effects  of  association  with  hardened  criminals,  and  yet 
should  be  in  a  state  of  so  complete  wretdiedncss  that  the  inexpe- 
diency of  returning  to  such  a  place  would  be  forced  upon  him. 
Some  one — 1  do  not  recall  whom — has  said  that  the  entire  problem 
of  civilisation  has  to  be  fought  out  again  in  the  education  of  the  boy. 
A  ]ieriod  of  subjection  is,  in  the  case  of  a  peo[>le,  an  ordinary  pre- 
liminary to  civilisation.  \  similar  experience,  judiciously  a]>p)ied,  so 
far  from  liarming  a  boy,  would  probably  facilitate  hit  ac()uisition  of 
the  lessons  it  is  sought  to  teach  liim. 

MR.  THOMAS  H1IGHF5  is  suted,  in  a  lecture  at  Philadel- 
phia, entitled  "  The  Crookedest  Stick  in  all  the  Kic— 
ourselves,"  to  have  given  utterance  to  the  following  sentiment,  "  I 
would  rather  be  read  in  Amerira  than  paid."  Whether  wc  should 
be  (luite  justified  in  quoting  Mr.  Hughes's  own  opinion  tlut  he  is 
"  a  stick  "  i*  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certtin  tliai  his  head  was  turned 
early  in  life  by  ex.-^erated  praise,  and  that  the  adulation  of  a  clique 
has  since  prevented  it  from  assuming  its  ori^nal  position.  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  Yankees,  at  the  expense  of  the  dead,  he  did  not 
hesitate  at  the  banning  of  bis  lour  to  tell  them  that  the  great  SoHiist 
and  Observer  of  mankind  who  wrote  "  Martin  Cbuizlewit "  "  went 
through  America  witJi  his  eyes  shut."  And  now,  on  his  rcium,  he 
suggcsu  that  piracy,  in  litctature,  is  no  blot  uijon  the  Ameiican 


